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B^cRet-SSiop  SSiiarfes 

By  MERRILL  A.  TEAGUE 

EDITOR’S  NOTE. — The  Bucket-Shop  thief  is  the  jackal  that  sneaks 
along  on  the  trail  of  the  big  beasts  of  prey — the  Frenzied  Financiers — picking 
up  their  leavings.  He  drags  down  the  maimed,  the  weak,  and  the  small  who 
are  disdained  by  the  larger  and  more  daring  plunderers.  The  Bucket-Shop 
thief  invades  fields  into  which  the  Frenzied  Financier  does  not  think  it 
worth  while  to  go — the  small  town  and  city — and  lures  the  storekeeper  and 
the  business  man  to  their  ruin  by  the  glitter  of  his  false  “  Banker  &  Broker” 
sign.  Mr.  Teague  led  a  famous  fight  last  year  on  a  notorious  pack  of 
these  unclean  creatures  in  Philadelphia.  He  has  been  engaged  by  EVERY¬ 
BODY’S  to  explain  what  a  bucket-shop  is,  who  the  thieves  are  that  run 
bucket-shops,  and  where  they  are. 

IN  the  summer  of  1903  Ridgway  Bowker,  of  my  small  savings?  Now  this  was  the 
then  more  than  sixty  years  old,  had  saved  advertisement: 

$5,000  from  his  wages  as  a  tj^pesetter  in  a 
daily  newspaper  office.  There  was  no  dis¬ 
honest  penny  among  those  dollars.  Nor  was 
there  taint  of  dishonesty  in  the  man  who  had 
saved  them.  For  his  wife  and  for  his  nine 
children  Bowker  had  worthy  aspirations.  He 
wanted  to  do  better  by  them  than  his  scant 
earnings  had  made  possible;  he  wanted  to 
leave  them  secure  from  want. 

On  a  Sunday  morning  in  July,  1903,  while 
reading  a  Philadelphia  newspaper  famed  for 
moral  tone  and  intelligence,  Mr.  Bowker, 
whose  home  is  in  Camden,  N.  J.,  came 
across  an  advertisement. 

Into  the  fathomless  depths  of  specubtion 
Bowker  had  never  thrown  a  financial  sound¬ 
ing-line.  Wherefore,  as  he  read,  he  reasoned 
in  this  fashion:  WTiy  may  not  I,  as  others  have 
done,  use  my  means  in  the  purchase  of  stocks, 
hold  my  purchases  until  prices  advance,  and 
then,  by  selling,  realize  profits  to  the  increase 
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Mr.  Bowker  understcHKl  that  his  capital  was 
meager.  The  greater  part  was  investe<l  in  an 
unpretentious  liome.  He  would  grojK;  his 


Till-  niPE’S  SEI.F-SCkRI-NUEk. 
Kutgway  Bowker's  Power  of  AUuriiey. 


way.  He  made  a  rerjUfst,  and  promptly  there 
came  to  him  the  “(luide  to  Investors”  and 
the  “  Daily  Market  Letter.”  Studying  these, 
he  rose  like  a  trout  to  the  tly.  He  learned  that 
an  approaching  InHim  market  would  incu- 
l)ate  great  fortunes  from  the  smallest  and  most 
aged  of  nest-eggs.  Untoward  investments 
were  scarcely  possible.  He  learned,  too,  how 
tremendous  fortunes  had  Ijeen  wrested  from 
speculative  markets  by  the  tloukls,  \’ander- 
bilts,  Morgans,  Sages,  Keenes,  and  scores 
of  other  generals  of  finance — men  who  had 
started  with  less  ca{)ital  than  he.  The 
“Bankers  and  Brokers”  who  flung  him  the 
bait  assured  him: 

“We  have  every  facility  that  ca])ital  can 
command  for  serving  our  clients  on  the  differ¬ 
ent  exchanges. 

“Over  twenty  years’  successful  experience 
as  brokers  in  fx)nds,  stocks,  grain,  cotton,  and 
provisions  enables  us’ to  guarantee  that  all 
orders  entrusted  to  our  care  will  be  executed 
with  strict  fidelity  to  our  customers. 


“  We  confine  ourselves  solely  to  a  brokerage 
commLssion  business,  thus  leaving  our  judg¬ 
ment  as  to  the  course  of  the  market  unbiased, 
our  endeavors  at  all  times  lieing  to  make  our 
clients’  interests  identical  with  our  own.” 

Bowker  pursued  his  investigations.  He  as¬ 
certained  that  the  Haight  &  Freese  Company 
comprised  “Bankers  and  Brokers”  of  large 
im|K)rtance.  The  corporation  was  regularly 
chartered  by  the  State  of  New  York,  with  a 
|)aid-in  capital  of  $300,000;  it  had  succeeded 
a  partnership  founded  in  1890.  Firm  and 
corporation  had  always  met  ever\’  obligation 
promjitly.  The  severest  shocks  dealt  by 
turbulent  storms  of  many  market-seasons  had 
been  im|x>tent  to  shake  their  stability.  The 
“Guide  to  Investors”  explained  in  detail  how 
success  could  be  won  by  speculation,  and 
dibted  ujxin  the  philanthropy  which  moved 
the  Haight  &  Freese  Company  to  take  its 
clients’  small  capital  and  .supplement  it  from 
its  own  abundant  resources,  thereby  en¬ 
abling  transactions  of  small  size,  promising 
satisfactoiy  profits,  to  lie  made.  For  this 
|>hilanthropic  .service  the  Haight  &  Freese 
Company  asked  only  a  fair  interest  upon  sums 
advanced  to  complete  trades,  together  with  an 
e(|uitable  commission  for  handling  operations. 
Thus  there  was  dangled  before  Bowker  an 
opportunity  of  g-ambling  upon  margin. 

Ridg^vay  Bowker  drew  a  check  for  $150 
and  had  it  certified.  He  then  went  to  the 
office  of  the  Haight  &  Freese  Comjiany,  at 
Fourth  and  Walnut  Streets,  Philadelphia. 
What  hap|)ened  there  he  told,  months  after¬ 
ward,  as  a  witness  liefore  the  L’nited  States 
Circuit  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
Pennsylvania : 

Q.  \\’hen  you  went  there,  whom  did  you 
see?  .1.  When  I  first  went  in  I  saw  a  young 
lady.  I  asked  for  the  manager,  and  she 
|K)intetl  to  Mr.  Turner  as  the  manager;  to  a 
gentleman  who  she  said  was  Mr.  Turner. 

Q.  Did  you  converse  with  Mr.  Turner,  the 
manager?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  and  what  did  you  say? 
A.  I  told  him  I  came  there  for  the  puqiose  of 
depositing  a  check  to  open  an  account  with 
them.  I  told  him  I  had  come  with  a  certified 
check  intending  to  open  an  account  with  their 
house  to  deal  in  stocks,  bonds,  commodities. 
He  intnxluced  me  to  Mr.  Daniels. 

Q.  What  was  Ids  full  name?  A.  Mr. 
Alfred  B.  Daniels. 

Q.  What  took  jilace?  A.  Mr.  Daniels 
showed  me  a  pamphlet,  handed  me  a  pamphlet 
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which  he  pulled  out  of  his  pocket,  stating  the 
fact  that  he  was  engagcnl  in  o|KTating  through 
brokers  for  customers  who  de|M»site<l  their 
money  with  the  bn)kers.  Mr.  Turner  asked 
me  to  give  a  jxjwer  of  attorney  authorizing  Mr. 
Daniels  to  o|)erate  in  my  name  in  my  Ijehalf 
through  the  firm  of  Haight  &  Freese  Com¬ 
pany,  which  I  did,  and  delivered  the  same  to 
Mr.  Turner. 

Thieves  were  at  work,  but  the  victim  could 
not  .see  them  as  thieves.  In  the  first  little 
s|)eculations  Bowker  won.  And  within  a  few 
days  he  was  visited  by  Mr. 

Daniels.  Daniels  induced 
Bowker  to  give  to  him  every 
remaining  dollar  of  ready 
money  he  could  commantl, 
about  $1,550.  This  money 
Daniels  de[)osited  to  Bow- 
ker’s  cretlit  with  the  Haight 
&  Freese  Company.  Ridg- 
way  Bowker  prospered  in 
the  market.  Incredibly 
s(K)n  his  $1,700  grew  to  lie 
$2,500,  e.xclusive  of  interest 
and  brokerage  charges.  Mr. 

Daniels  ajiparently  was 
managing  the  account  with 
superior  skill  and  intelli¬ 
gence.  Was  it  strange,  then, 
that  when  the  market  lie- 
gan  to  “slump”  and  paper 
profits  to  vanish,  Bowker 
should  li.sten  unquestioning- 
ly  to  Daniels’s  advice  that 
he  lic  not  afraid?  P'alling 
prices  could  not  long  jire- 
vail;  market  conditions 
would  quickly  change,  and 
what  at  the  moment  seemed 
to  lie  losses  would  be  trans¬ 
muted  into  pnifits. 

Bowker’s  account,  opened 
in  July,  after  showing  its 
profit  of  $800,  ran  down 
nearly  to  an  even  balance 
in  early  Septemlier.  Before 
October  he  was  notified  that 
“additional  margins  were  re¬ 
quired  to  protect  his  trades.” 

Cash  the  man  could  not 
furnish.  He  called  at  his 
“bankers,”  saw  Getirge  G.  Turner,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  manager  and  assistant  treasurer  of 
the  coqioration,  and  explained  his  dilemma. 
Before  he  departed  he  had  made  a  mortgage 


note  for  $2,cioo  {iayable  in  ten  days  to  the 
Haight  &  Freese  Company;  it  was  secured 
by  a  lien  against  his  little  home.  The  time 
for  which  the  note  was  made  passed,  and 
under  Daniels’s  advice  Bowker  made  no 
effort  to  pay  it.  Another  ten  days  passed, 
and  the  account  was  “closet!  out  by  the 
bankers.”  Bowker,  who  had  never  de- 
faultetl  on  an  obligation,  went  to  the  offices 
of  his  “bankers”  to  renew  the  note.  Let 
him  tell  in  the  words  of  his  testimony  be¬ 
fore  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  what 
took  place: 


Q.  Did  you  see  Turner?  .1.  No,  sir,  not 
that  morning. 

().  Whom  did  you  see  there?  A.  I  saw 
Mr.  Daniels. 
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Q.  Tell  us  what  took  place  lietween  you  and 
Mr.  Daniels?  .1.  I  was  in  the  trading-room. 

I  went  up  to  Mr.  Daniels,  and  he  asked  me  if 
I  had  seen  Mr.  Turner.  I  told  him  no;  I  had 
come  in  to  see  Mr.  Turner,  to  renew  my  note 
and  protect  my  stock.  He  said,  “I  am  glad 
you  have  not  seen  Mr.  Turner.”  He  said, 
“  Just  wait  a  moment  until  I  get  my  hat,”  and 
he  drew  me  down-stairs  and  he  told  me  that  I 
should  not  place  another  cent  on  the  liowker 
account;  if  I  did  I  would  lose  it — but  he 
promised  if  I  would  allow  him  to  o[)en  an 
account  under  another  name,  and  he  sug- 
geste<t  the  name  of  L.  Rothschild,  I  should 
recoup  all  my  losses  and  make  additional 
money. 

Q.  Then  did  you  open  an  account?  A. 
Through  his  influence  I  mortgaged  my 
property  and  de|K)sited  the  $1,500  with  Mr. 
Daniels,  and  he  de|K)sited  that  in  turn  with 
Haight  &  Freese  Company,  and  their  receipt 
is  shown  there  in  the  name  of  L.  Rothschild. 

Ridgway  Bowker  was  one  of  the  “suckers” 
that  are  lx)m  with  the  minutes  as  they  flit  by. 
He  did  not  understand  that  thieves  handle 
only  cash — never  notes  of  hand.  In  less  than 
si.\  weeks  his  second  de|K)sit  of  $1,500,  made, 
as  he  believed,  surreptitiously,  under  the  fic¬ 
titious  name  of  “L.  Rothschild”  (grim  hu¬ 
mor  in  the  “capper’s”  choice  of  an  alias  for 
his  victim),  had  gone  the  way  of  the  first 
investment.  Beside  his  cash  loss,  Bowker 
stood  indebted  to  Haight  &  Freese  Company 
for  $2,000,  represented  by  the  note  with  its 
lien  against  his  house.  We  find  him  writing 
to  George  C>.  Turner,  pleading  for  the  return 
of  the  note  and  imploring  the  man,  whom 
he  did  not  yet  recognize  as  a  thief  and  a 
swindler,  to  aid  him  in  securing  a  position 
“where  I  can  earn  a  living  for  my  family.” 

The  note  was  returned  to  its  maker.  Col¬ 
lection  of  a  mortgage  note  necessitates  court 
proceedings,  and  thieves  of  the  class  to  which 
(ieorge  G.  Turner  belongs  shun  courts  as  the 
devil  shuns  churches.  In  returning  the  note. 
Turner,  the  swindler,  took  occasion  to  up¬ 
braid  Bowker,  the  honest  man,  for  a  deception 
that  never  deceived;  for  the  swindler  had 
known  and  heli)ed  along  his  cap|)er’s  juggling 
the  “L.  Rothschild”  account  from  the  mo¬ 
ment  it  l)egan.  In  defense,  the  honest  man 
sent  to  the  swindler  this  letter: 

January  10,  1904. 

Mr.  George  G.  Turner. 

Dear  Sir;  Your  favor  enclosing  the  note  for 
$2,000  received,  for  which  please  accept  my  thanks. 


I  did  not  suppose  for  a  moment  you  would  ever  have 
the  note  negotiated,  as  I  have  always  believed  you 
to  lie  the  soul  of  honor,  but  Mrs.  Bowker  was 
anxious  lest  it  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  some 
other  party  who  might  attempt  to  use  it,  and  she 
gave  me  no  rest  until  I  secured  possession  of  it. 

I  do  not  think,  Mr.  Turner,  you  would  look  at  the 
circumstances  in  the  manner  you  have  portrayed 
did  you  but  know  what  influences  were  brought  to 
bear  U|x>n  me  to  cause  my  change  of  attitude  in 
regard  to  renewing  my  account.  You  recommended 
Mr.  Daniels  to  me,  and  I  placed  implicit  confidence 
in  him,  and  on  account  of  my  inexperience  in  buying 
and  selling  stocks,  did  what  he  advised  me  to  do, 
with  the  result  that  out  of  $3,200  investerl,  1  have 
received  $100,  which  I  was  compelled  to  withdraw. 
...  A  year  ago  I  was  nicely  situated  financially, 
but  needling  a  little  larger  income,  trierl  to  augment 
it  by  speculating,  resulting  in  the  loss  of  every 
dollar  I  invested.  .  .  .  To^ay  I  am  l(K>king  for 
work  to  enable  me  to  maintain  one  of  the  best 
families  God  ever  gave  a  man!  ...  I  have  never 
intentionally  defrauded  any  one  to  the  extent  of  a 
dollar,  and  when  you  spoke  alxtut  my  not  having 
kept  my  promi.se,  I  thought  I  should  explain  that 
it  was  my  intention  if  I  was  successful  with  the 
second  account  to  repay  the  money  due  on  the 
first.  .  .  . 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  Turner,  for  the  courtesies  shown 
me  by  yourself,  and  could  you  have  known  the 
mental  suffering  and  anguish  I  have  undergone,  I 
believe  you  would  forgive  me  and  try  to  secure  a 
position  for  me. 

Yours  respy., 

Ridgway  Bowker. 

Come  and  see  me  some  time;  I  should  be  glad  to 
have  you. 

It  was  a  small  tragedy  and  soon  over,  Ridg¬ 
way  Bowker,  savings  and  home  gone,  and 
family  brought  to  penury,  found  work  as  a 
lalxtrer  in  a  Federal  building  in  Philadeljthia. 
In  going  to  and  from  his  work  he  walks  six 
miles  each  day,  without  overcoat  and  gloves, 
even  in  severe  winter  weather;  he  is  too  poor 
to  buy  luxuries.  His  salary  is  $60  a  month. 
Ridgw’ay  Bowker  is  not  of  the  stuff  suicides 
are  made  of,  or  he  would  have  marked  the  end 
of  his  financial  tragedy  with  a  bullet  through 
his  brain.  With  his  sixty  wasted  years  behind 
him,  he  has  faced  the  world  poor  and  become 
a  hero  for  the  sake  of  “one  of  the  best  families 
God  ever  gave  a  man.” 

CHAPTER  II 

You  may  not  be  attracted  by  the  story  of 
Ridgway  Bowker’s  little  tragedy.  You  may 
deem  it  commonplace.  It  is.  It  may  seem 
to  lack  dramatic  interest.  It  does.  It  may 
seem  almost  trivial.  It  is.  But  this  stoiy’ 
has  been  printed  here  not  because  it  has 
worth  as  a  tale.  It  is  told  liecause  it  is  com¬ 
monplace — because  it  is  so  trivial  that  it  has 
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a  counterpart  in  nearly  every  county  and 
hamlet  in  the  United  States.  It  is  a  tragedy 
that  is  enacted  before  your  eyes,  if  you  but 
knew,  almost  every  day.  It  has  bwn  told 
because  l)ehind  it  lie  the  reasons  why  many 
once  good  men  are  now  in  j)enitentiar\’  celk 
and  suicides’  graves;  the  reasons  why  men  of 
excellent  repute  in  their  communities  have 
been  guilty  of  day-by-day  emljezzlements,  of 
till-tapping,  of  forgeries. 

Ridgway  Bowker’s  story  has  been  told  here 
because  it  is  tj’ijical  of  the  most  wide-spread, 
most  insidious  form  of  villainy  that  is  now 
being  practised  in  America  without  moles¬ 
tation.  It  is  a  villainy  which  takes  from 
Americans  of  comparatively  small  earnings 
one  hundred  million  real,  honest  dollars  each 
year.  One-third  of  this  sum  goes  directly 
into  the  pockets  of  thieves  of  the  sort  with 
whom  Bowker  dealt.  The  other  two-thirds 
is  tribute  to  the  ostensibly  respectable  accom¬ 
plices  of  the  thieves — publishers  of  news- 
pa|)ers,  brokers  of  standing  in  the  world’s 
stock-markets,  the  telegraph  and  tele|)hone 
corporations. 

Rogues  who  operate  this  system  for  fleecing 
the  public  establish  themselves  in  the  financial 
districts  of  the  great  cities;  they  push  their  way 
into  the  remotest  nooks  and  crannies  of  the 
Republic.  Their  harvest-field  lies  wherever 
there  is  a  dollar  that  can  lie  stolen.  For  their 
assistance  leading  daily  newsjKipers  and  peri¬ 
odicals  freely  offer  advertising  space — even 
seek  their  patronage,  offering  them  place  and 
publicity  equal  with  that  afforded  advertise¬ 
ments  of  legitimate  bankers  and  brokers,  not 
in  any  way  distinguishing,  for  the  public’s 
protection,  the  spurious  from  the  genuine. 

In  the  furtherance  of  this  villainy  the 
United  States  mails,  too,  are  freely  employed. 
And  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company, 
the  Postal  Telegraph  &  Cable  Company,  the 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company, 
and  divers  other  agencies  for  quick  communi¬ 
cation  lend  eager  aid,  collecting  in  exchange 
for  their  assistance  great  slices  of  the  loot  of 
thiever)’. 

Ridgway  Bowker’s  story  has  been  told  here 
because  in  its  details  it  demonstrates  explicitly 
and  incontrovertibly  how  this  organiz^  and 
systematized  scheme  of  thieving  works  im¬ 
poverishment  and  ruin.  It  is  sapping  the 
wealth  and  gnawing  at  the  productive  energies 
of  millions  of  Americans. 

Speculation  is  as  vital  to  modem  business 
as  is  credit.  The  speculator  is  as  indis¬ 
pensable  to  the  nation’s  well-being  as  is 


money;  the  broker  is  as  important  as  is  the 
banker.  These  |>ostuiates  imply  no  defense  of 
the  speculator,  nor  of  his  agent,  the  broker. 
But  no  inquiry  into  bucket-shopping — that 
form  of  well-masked  thievery  which  counter¬ 
feits  speculation  with  splendid  ingenuity  and 
daring — is  possible  except  there  l)e  adequate 
differentiation  Ijetween  the  false  and  the  true. 
Speculation,  as  the  word  is  used  here,  means 
ventures  in  stocks,  lx)nds,  and  other  negotiable 
securities  and  in  the  produce  of  farm  and 
plantation — wheat  and  other  cereals,  .staple 
provisions,  and  cotton.  Commenting,  in  a 
decision  rendered  on  May  8,  1005,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  said  of 
this  form  of  speculation,  which  consists  of 
purchases  and  sales  made  in  antici|)ation  of 
rising  or  falling  prices: 

“  People  will  endeavor  to  forecast  the 
future  and  to  make  agreements  according 
to  their  prophecy.  Sj)eculation  of  this  kind 
by  competent  men  is  the  self-adjustment  of 
society  to  the  prolmble.  Its  value  is  well 
known  as  a  means  of  avoiding  or  mitigating 
catastrophes,  equalizing  prices,  and  providing 
for  periods  of  want.  It  is  true  that  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  strong  induces  imitation  by  the 
weak,  and  that  incompetent  persons  bring 
themselves  to  ruin  by  undertaking  to  s|>eculate 
in  their  turn.  But  legislatures  and  courts 
generally  have  recognized  that  the  natural  . 
evolutions  of  a  complex  scKiety  are  t<'  be 
touched  only  with  a  ver}’  cautious  ban*',  a:  d 
that  such  coarse  attempts  at  a  renu-  ’v  lor 
waste  incident  to  ever\’  socLil  functi<>''  is  a 
simple  prohibition  and  laws  to  stop  ib>  I  •<  j;, 
are  harmful  and  vain.” 

The  thing  the  Supreme  Court  thus  aj 
proved  was  legitimate  speiulation,  tradiag 
among  competent  men  according  to  their 
forecasts  of  the  future,  buying  and  selling 
under  responsibility,  and  with  full  intention  to 
consummate  transactions  by  actual  transfer 
of  things  traded  in,  or  by  transfer  of  equiva¬ 
lent  money-values.  Between  this  legitimate 
speculation,  carried  on  by  real  speculators  and 
real  brokers,  and  the  counterfeit  devised  and 
operated  by  thieves  and  swindlers — bucket- 
shopping — there  lies  a  gulf  wider  than  that 
which  separates  life-insurance  promise  from 
life-insurance  performance. 

Legitimate  speculation  tends  to  the  ascer¬ 
tainment,  establishment,  and  maintenance  of 
prices,  whether  the  thing  traded  in  be  stocks, 
bonds,  grain,  cotton,  or  provisions.  The 
time  of  direct  trading  between  producer  and 
consumer  is  long  gone;  the  evolution  to 
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present-day  methods  created  great  commer¬ 
cial  exchanges.  These  are  scattered  over  the 
countr)’;  and  while  their  machinerv'  has  been 
too  frequently  manipulated  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  false  btoomsor  panics,  their  relationship 
to  the  complex  aspects  of  modem  business  is 
clearly  defined,  is  recognized. 

But  essential  as  are  these  agencies  for  le¬ 
gitimate  speculation  to  business  as  it  is  done 
to-day,  the  swindling  bucket-shop  is  modeled 
after  them. 

When  actual  trading  in  stocks,  bonds,  and 
commodities  began  to  require  more  money 
than  speculators  could  command,  there  was 
invented  the  scheme  of  marginal  gambling, 
(jreed  for  wealth  had  then  overreached  scru¬ 
ples  in  regard  to  legitimacy.  Neither  traders’ 
profits  nor  brokers’  commissions  enabled  men 
to  get  rich  quick  enough  to  satisfy  the  prompt¬ 
ings  of  modem  money-lust.  Marginal  deal¬ 
ing  liecame  the  vogue  at  the  moment  when 
brokers  and  speculators  realized  that  to  gam¬ 
ble  might  be  more  profitable  than  to  trade. 

Legitimate  speculative  o|)erations  involve 
the  outright  purchase  or  sale  of  fixed  quantities 
and  the  payment  of  full  market  prices.  The 
seller  must  actually  own  the  thing  before  he 
can  sell  it,  and  must  actually  transfer  it  when 
he  has  made  a  sale.  Transactions  of  this 
nature  have  been  dwarfed  in  volume  and 
importance  by  the  growth  of  gambling  on 
margin.  They  are  sneeringly  referred  to 
in  these  days  as  “buying  for  investment.” 
Marginal  gambling  now  holds  sway  even  in 
the  realm  of  legitimate  speculation.  For  out 
of  the  wagers  made  upon  margin  there 
are  resolved  a  sufficient  numl)er  of  bona-fide 
transactions  to  adjust  and  maintain  real  prices 
and  to  effect  the  necessar)’  commercial  move¬ 
ments  from  producer  to  consumer.  It  is  the 
numl)er  of  transactions  over  and  above  those 
that  end  in  bona-fide  transfer  and  settlements 
that  marks  the  extent  of  the  gamblers’  ac¬ 
tivities.  But  a  clear  comprehension  of  real 
gambling  upon  margin  is  requisite  to  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  viciousness  of  the  coun¬ 
terfeit. 

Suppose  you  have  received  information 
which  leads  you  to  believe  that  stock  now 
selling  at  $ioo  the  share,  will  increase  in 
value,  and  you  determine  to  speculate  in  that 
stock.  Your  ca])ital  is,  say,  only  $i,ooo — 
not  enough  to  justify  anticipation  of  any  con¬ 
siderable  profit  from  shares  when  the  rise 
shall  come.  I  am  a  regular  commission 
broker,  member  of  a  regular  exchange  which 
permits  transactions  to  be  made  upon  margin. 


With  proper  introduction,  you  call  at  my 
office,  make  known  your  wishes  and  the 
amount  of  money  you  are  prepared  to  risk  in 
the  operation.  I  make  the  situation  clear  to 
you  thus: 

“I  will  buy  loo  shares  of  X  Y  Z  for  your 
account  and  carrj’  the  purchase  upon  your 
deposit  of  $i  ,000.  That  will  give  me  a  margin 
of  ten  per  cent,  for  my  security.  I  will  require 
you  to  make  deposit  of  additional  margin 
whenever  fluctuations  in  X  Y  Z  bring  your 
dejKJsit  below  ten  per  cent,  of  the  value,  and  I 
will  charge  your  account  with  interest  at  the 
market  rate  on  the  $0,000  I  must  furnish  to 
complete  the  purchase  of  $10,000  worth  of 
this  stock  for  you.  I  will,  also,  charge  your 
account  with  the  amount  of  my  commission, 
commission  l)eing  i)ayable  on  lx)th  the  pur¬ 
chase  and  the  sale,  the  sale  to  l>e  made  when 
you  wish  to  close  the  trade.” 

You  accept  these  terms,  recognizing  them 
as  the  usual  terms  of  legitimate  brokerage,  and 
knowing  that  regular  brokers  never  deal  in 
stocks  in  less  than  loo-share  lots,  and  seldom 
on  margins  narrower  than  ten  per  cent.  You 
de{M)sit  your  $1,000  with  me  and  give  me  a 
formal  order  for  the  purchase  of  the  100  shares 
of  X  Y  Z,  of  the  market  value  of  $10,000. 
Thus  fortifie<l,  I  as  your  broker  go  upon  the 
floor  of  my  exchange,  and  of  a  fellow  broker, 
who  is  selling,  purchase  these  100  shares, 
giving  him  my  check  for  $10,000,  and  receiv¬ 
ing  from  him  the  certificates  for  X  Y  Z  shares. 
The  broker  who  figures  as  the  seller  in  this 
transaction  must  make  actual  delivery  of  the 
certificates.  Should  he  be  selling  for  a  client 
who  is  going  “short”  of  the  market — that  is, 
one  who  without  really  owning  the  shares 
sells  them  in  antici|)ation  of  a  decline  in  price 
— he  must  Ixirrow  the  certificates,  or  himself 
purchase  them,  to  make  actual  delivery  to  me. 
These  certificates  I  hold  as  my  security  for 
the  $Q,ooo  I  have  advanced  to  com[)lete  your 
trade.  With  my  multiplicity  of  clients,  my 
capital  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  carry 
all  accounts  with  my  own  funds.  I  go,  there¬ 
fore,  to  my  bank,  and,  de|)ositing  the  shares 
of  X  Y  Z  bought  for  your  account  as  collateral 
security,  Ixirrow  upon  my  note  as  large  a 
percentage  of  their  full  market  value  as  the 
banker  will  lend.  In  the  vernacular  of  the 
market,  you  are  “long,”  having  purchased 
ten  times  the  amount  of  stock  your  capital 
warrants,  and  Ixiing  but  the  nominal  owner  of 
the  certificates,  the  actual  ownership  being  in 
me.  The  financial  burden  of  this  transaction 
is,  in  the  main,  carried  by  my  banker — who 
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lives  by  trafficking  in  credit  for  the  use  of 
other  j>eo|)le’s  money.  This  hanker  holds  as 
security  for  the  loan  he  has  made  to  me  the 
shares  I  have  lx)ught  for  your  account,  and  I, 
in  my  turn,  hold  those  .same  shares  as  my 
security  for  the  kxin  I  made  you  when  I  ad¬ 
vanced  the  Sq.ooo  necessar}-  to  complete  their 
j)urchase.  My  bank  charges  me  interest  at 
the  |)revailing  market  rate  on  the  amount  of 
my  loan,  and  I  charge  your  account  with 
interest  on  the  loan  I  made  to  you  when  I 
lK)ught  the  shares.  My  margin  of  security 
is  the  $1,000  you  have  deposited  with  me. 
'I'he  interest  and  commission  I  charge  against 
your  account  constitute  the  price  you  pay  for 
the  facilities  afforded  you  for  speculating  to 
the  extent  of  ten  times  your  capital. 

Now,  X  Y  Z  shares  advance  in  value.  When 
they  are  quoted  at  no  you  order  me  to  sell 
yours,  and  I  si-11  them.  The  broker  who  buys 
these  shares  gives  me  his  check  for  Si  i  ,000.  I 
j)ay  my  indebtc'diiess  to  my  bank,  and  thereby 
release  the  certificates  of  X  Y  Z  stock,  and 
deliver  them  over  to  the  buying  broker.  You 
receive  my  check  for  $2,000  (being  the  amount 
of  your  original  deposit  plus  the  jirotit  of 


sell  these  shares  to  another  broker.  I  receive 
from  him  a  check  for  the  stock  at  the  depre¬ 
ciated  price,  and  with  its  proceeds  pay  my  in¬ 
debtedness  to  the  bank,  principal  and  interest, 
and  satisfy  my  own  commission  charges.  The 
certificates  are  thus  released ,  and  I  deliver  them 
to  the  buying  broker;  and  the  trade  is  closed. 

Ever)'  gamble  upon  margins  takes,  in  a 
general  way,  this  course  when  the  gambler  is 
a  buyer,  or  an  ojierator  on  the  “long,”  or 
“buli,”  side  of  the  market.  The  reverse  is 
the  case  when  the  ojierator  is  a  seller,  on 
the  “short,”  or  “bear,”  side.  Then  a  rising 
market — when  prices  increase — exhausts  his 
margins,  his  transaction  lieing  a  sale  in  antici- 
jiation  of  declining  prices,  and  in  expectation 
of  his  ability  to  buy  at  some  future  time  the 
thing  he  has  sold,  at  a  price  lower  than  that 
at  which  he  has  agreed  to  make  deliver)-. 

The  difference  between  this  form  of  gam¬ 
bling  and  bucket-shopping  is  the  difference 
l»etween  playing  jioker  with  friends,  using 
an  honest  jiack  of  cards,  and  playing  with 
professional  card-shaqjers  who  stack  the 
cards,  abstract  aces  from  their  coat-sleeves, 
and  resort  to  e\cry  other  crooked  trick  to 
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Si, 000)  minus  the  amounts  charged  against 
you  for  interest  and  commissions.  This  closes 
the  tratle.  On  the  other  hand,  sujipose  X  Y  Z 
shares  decline  in  value  against  your  expecta¬ 
tions,  and  when  calletl  upon  to  do  so  you 
fail  to  dejiosit  additional  margin.  When  the 
decline  in  jirice  has  exhaustetl  all  of  your 
deposit  except  such  jiortion  as  may  lie  re¬ 
quired  to  pay  interest  and  commissions,  I 


secure  jiossession  of  your  stakes  the  while 
they  roi)  the  “kitty.”  Even  marginal  gam¬ 
bling  is  frowned  upon  by  the  laws  of  nearly 
every  State  in  the  Union ;  almost  with¬ 
out  exception  the  statutes  bring  this  form  of 
speculation  within  the  classification  of  wager¬ 
ing  upon  games  of  chance;  but  these  laws  are 
not  enforced.  And,  despite  the  illegality  of 
your  conduct  when  you  gamble  upon  margin 
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though  the  offices  of  a  legitimate  broker,  you 
are  quite  sure  to  receive  “a  square  deal.”  It 
is  not  to  the  interest  of  the  broker  to  deal  un¬ 
fairly  by  you.  He  has  no  concern  in  the 
transactions  you  order  beyond  the  collection 
of  his  commission  charges  and  his  own  pro¬ 
tection  against  loss  of  any  portion  of  the 
money  loaned  or  borrowed  for  you.  Neither 
has  his  banker  any  concern  in  your  trans¬ 
actions  beyond  protecting  himself  against  loss 
of  any  part  of  the  money  he  has  loaned  your 
broker  and  the  collection  of  the  interest  other 
people’s  money  has  earned  for  him.  Neither 
has  nor  can  have  the  smallest  motive  for 
influencing  prices  so  as  to  cause  the  gambler 
the  loss  of  a  dollar.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  to 
the  advantage  of  lx)th  broker  and  banker  to 
have  the  client  make  money.  The  more 
profit  the  client  makes,  the  more  e.xtensive 
will  l)e  his  trades,  the  more  frequent  the  col¬ 
lection  of  commissions  by  the  broker  and  of 
interest  by  the  banker.  With  the  cutthroat 
tactics  practised  in  that  w’arfare  which  is  in¬ 
terminably  waged  between  those  who  range 
themselves  on  the  “bull”  side  and  those  who 
range  themselves  on  the  “bear”  side  of  the 
market  we  have  nothing  to  do.  It  is  these 
tactics  that  result  in  the  wholesale  fleecing  of 
the  public;  and  Ijecause  of  them  the  man  who 
sets  out  to  speculate  faces  the  almost  inevi¬ 
table  prospect  of  seeing  his  dollars  vanish 
like  fcxxl  in  the  maw  of  a  hungry  tramp. 
Success  is  the  exception.  Failure  is  the  rule. 
The  word  to  those  who  are  wise  enough  to 
take  it  is,  then ; 

When  you  are  molded  to  speculate,  or  to 
gamble  upon  margin,  DON’T. 

But  if  you  must  gamble  on  margin;  if  you 
are  of  those  that  in  their  folly  and  vanity  think 
they  can  beat  the  game  that  has  broken  better 
men  than  live  to-day,  by  all  mpans  give  your 
patronage  to  a  regular  broker.  Shun  the 
bucket-shopper  as  you  would  shun  a  house 
quarantined  for  smallpox.  Your  regular  bro¬ 
ker  will  sail  you  as  straight  a  course  as  you 
have  a  right  to  expect  when  you  embark  upon 
your  career  as  a  gambler,  albeit  his  fellow 
broker,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  market,  will 
l)e  endeavoring  to  scuttle  your  ship,  striving 
with  all  his  might  to  send  it  to  the  bottom. 


CH.\PTER  III 

The  invention  of  marginal  gambling  was 
what  made  bucket-shopping  possible.  As 
long  as  trades  were  actual  and  the  things 


bought  and  sold  were  actually  transferred 
and  the  whole  price  was  paid,  there  was  no 
room  in  speculative  markets  for  the  keeper  of 
the  bucket-shop. 

It  was  a  quarter  of  a  centurv'  ago  that 
transactions  on  leading  stock  and  cotton 
exchanges  and  boards  of  trade — the  marts 
where  prices  originate  and  are  fixed — were 
first  counterfeited.  Deals  were  consummated 
at  the  “buckets”  with  greater  ease  than  on 
legitimate  exchanges,  where  rigid  rules  gov¬ 
erned  each  transaction,  and  where  red  tape 
had  to  be  tangled,  unraveled,  and  tangled 
again.  The  counterfeit  transactions  perfectly 
simulated  the  genuine.  The  counterfeiters 
used  quotations  established  on  regular  ex¬ 
changes.  There  was  nothing  to  prevent,  since 
those  quotations  were  gathered  by  the  tele¬ 
graph  companies  and  disseminated  to  any¬ 
body  who  paid  for  them.  Places  where  the 
counterfeiters  held  forth  stotxl  cheek  by  jowl 
with  the  offices  of  regular  brokers  and  bank¬ 
ers;  there  was  no  apparent  difference  in  their 
appearance.  But  the  keepers  of  bucket- 
shops  held  out  to  all  who  wished  to  gamble 
the  inducement  of  “quick  action”  for  their 
money.  They  charged  small  commi.ssions, 
waived  interest  upon  balances  supposed  to  be 
advanced  to  cover  deficiencies  between  mar¬ 
gins  and  full  values,  required  narrower  margin 
than  would  be  accepted  by  regular  brokers, 
and,  as  an  irresistible  magnet  to  attract  pat¬ 
ronage,  offered  to  accept  orders  for  trans¬ 
actions  in  fractional  lots.  Legitimate  ex¬ 
changes  countenance  trades  only  when  made 
in  fixed  units  or  multiples  thereof,  the  mini¬ 
mum  Ijeing  loo  shares  of  stock,  10,000  bushels 
of  grain,  100  bales  of  cotton,  and  so  on. 
The  bucket-shop  keeper  accepted  orders  for 
five  shares  of  st(x:k,  1,000  bushels  of  grain, 
and  five  or  ten  bales  of  cotton.  Your  bucket- 
shop  keeper  went  on  the  road  to  steal  all  the 
money  that  might  chance  across  his  path.  He 
has  never  had  any  more  scruples  about  steal¬ 
ing  the  five-dollar  bank-note  of  the  broken- 
down  gambler,  the  clerk  or  office-boy,  than  an 
industrial  life-insurance  company  has  about 
accepting  the  weekly  premium  of  five  cents 
on  a  policy  of  insurance  on  the  life  of  the 
three  months’  oJd  babe  of  unloving,  poverty- 
stricken  parents.  The  term  “  fractional  lots  ” 
has  l)een  from  the  beginning  almost  infallible 
proof  of  the  spuriousness  of  this  form  of 
brokerage. 

We  have  seen  how  the  regular  broker  does 
business.  Now  let  us  place  in  contrast  the 
manner  of  the  bucket-shop  keef)er’s  rascality. 
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Bucket-shopping  is  l>etting  u|X)n  fluctua¬ 
tions  in  market  prices.  Where  the  broker 
buys  or  sells  for  his  clients’  accounts,  the 
bucket-shop  keejxir  buys  or  sells  nothing — he 
lays  a  wager  against  the  money  his  dupes  have 
entrusted  to  him.  Where  the  broker  borrows 
from  his  banker  to  carry  trades  ordered  by  his 


Under  an  order  like  that  shown  lielow,  the 
Haight  &  Freese  Comjwny,  had  they  lieen 
regular  brokers,  would  have  l)een  rcxjuired  to 
go  into  the  market  and  buy  for  Bowker’s 
account  loo  shares  of  St.  Paul  at  $ii6  a 
share,  and  to  carr)’  the  purchase  until,  under 
a  rising  market,  Bowker  should  order  it  sold. 
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customer,  the  keeper  of  a  bucket-shop  steals 
the  whole  sum  his  dupes  have  placed  in  his 
hands.  Where  the  broker  handles  his  client’s 
money  disinterestedly,  the  keeper  of  a  bucket- 
shop  has  a  stake  in  ever\'  order  exactly  equal 
to  his  victim’s  deposit.  “  Bucket-shopping  is 
no  worse  than  making  a  book  at  a  race-track, 
or  any  other  form  of  gambling,”  said  George 
G.  Turner,  in  a  newspajier  interview,  after  his 
swindling  corporation,  the  Haight  &  Freese 
Company,  had  been  put  into  the  hands  of 
receivers  in  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadel¬ 
phia.  The  man  who  “makes  a  book”  at  a 
race-course  allows  you  the  privilege  of  seeing 
“a  run  for  your  money.”  The  keeper  of  a 
bucket-shop  practises  plain  sneak-thiever)’. 

When  Ridgway  Bowker  l)ecame  the  dupe 
of  the  Haight  &  Freese  Compiiny  he  was  in¬ 
formed  that  his  margins  in  stock  transactions 
might  be  as  small  as  three  |)er  cent.;  in  trades 
in  grain,  three  cents  per  bushel,  and  in  trans¬ 
actions  in  cotton,  one  dollar  jier  bale  of  500 
pounds. 

As  orders  for  transactions  to  be  made  for 
Ridgway  Bowker’s  account,  blanks  like  the 
one  shown  above  were  filled  out  and  handed 
to  the  Haight  &  Freese  Company. 


or,  under  a  falling  market,  until  it  should  be 
sold  at  their  discretion  and  for  their  protection 
against  loss.  Similar  orders  were  required  in 
all  transactions  involving  sales. 

As  to  what  happened  when  the  order-blanks 
had  l)een  filled  out,  signed,  and  delivered, 
there  is  testimony  in  plenty.  When  Bowker 
was  seeking  recover)’  of  the  money  of  which 
the  Haight  &  Freese  Company  had  robbed 
him,  Arthur  M.  Johnson,  of  New  York,  was 
called  as  a  witness  in  Bowker’s  behalf.  John¬ 
son  had  been,  successively,  mailing  clerk, 
margin  clerk,  bookkeeper,  and  cashier  of  the 
Haight  &  Freese  Com|xiny’s  offices  in  New 
York  and  Buffalo,  and,  later,  he  had  been 
managing  director  at  Philadelphia  for  the  in¬ 
corporated  thieves.  I  quote  from  his  testi¬ 
mony: 

Q.  Will  you  describe  to  the  court  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  defendant’s  business  while  you 
were  connected  with  them  [Haight  &  Freese]? 
A.  ^^’here  orders  were  received  to  purcha.se 
stock  or  orders  to  sell - 

Q.  Were  given  by  customers?  A.  The 
orders  from  all  offices  were  received.  You 
want  this  at  the  time  we  were  in  Philadelphia  ? 
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().  Yes,  take  them  up  in  their  order;  take 
Philadelphia,  for  instance.  .1.  The  orders 
came  in  over  the  wires,  private  wires,  which 
were  leaserl  by  the  company.  The  orders 
were  made  on  slips,  buy  or  .sell  slips,  as  the 
case  might  be,  taken  by  a  l)oy  and  handed  to 
the  order  clerk.  If  it  was  a  market  order, 
usually  the  next  quotations,  the  order  was 
fille<l  at  the  next  quotation  received  over  the 
quc'tation  wire. 

Q.  The  defendant  had  what  you  allied 
“quotation”  wires  there  in  its  offices?  .d. 
Yes,  it  did. 

Q.  And  those  wires  were  used  for  receiving 
the  quotations  from  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  and  the  New  York  Cotton  Ex¬ 
change  and  the  other  exchanges  throughout 
the  country?  A.  They  were  supinised  to  be 
exchange  quotations. 

().  When  you  say  these  orders  were  fdled, 
plea.se  state  how  they  were  filled  ?  .1 .  As  the 
quotations  came  in,  as  I  say,  if  it  was  a  market 
quotation,  the  order  was  filled  at  the  next 
quotation  that  came  over  the  wire. 

Q.  That  is  to  .say,  the  order  was  marked 
filled  or  executerl?  .1.  The  filling  clerk’s 
initial  was  usually  put  on  it. 


order  came  over  the  quotation  wire,  the  filling 
clerk  put  an  initial  upon  the  slip,  and,  presto! 
the  order  was  filled,  executed.  This  initial 
on  the  slip  is  the  bucket-shop  keeyier’s  simula¬ 
tion  of  the  regular  broker’s  actual  purchase 
or  sale.  He  jierfects  that  simulation  by 
IxHik-keeping  entries  identical  with  those  that 
would  be  made  by  the  regular  broker,  and  by 
mailing  a  “confirmation”  slip  to  the  dupe. 
Done  into  commonplace  F!ngli.sh,  all  of  this 
means  that  the  Haight  &  Freese  Company, 
“Bankers  and  Brokers,”  were  “making  a 
book”  on  market  quotations.  They  bought 
not,  neither  did  they  sell. 

\\'hcn  Ridgivay  Bowker  gave  his  order-slips 
the  Haight  &  Freese  Company,  believing  him 
forever  i^topped  by  the  “.stipulations  on  re¬ 
verse  side”  from  demanding  an  accounting, 
and  knowing  that  his  trades  were  so  narrowly 
margined  that  the  smallest  fluctuations  would 
turn  his  principal  into  their  bank  accounts, 
laid  wagers  against  those  orders.  In  every 
instance  they  bet  that  Bowker  would  lose 
and  that  they  would  win.  And  they  won! 
Nor  did  they  content  themselves  with  odds 
naturally  in  their  favor.  Instead,  they  made 
Bowker  give  them  odds.  The  instant  a 


Did  these  incorporated  “Bankers  and 
Brokers”  go  upon  any  exchange  and  buy  or 
sell  according  to  Ridgivay  Bowker’s  orders? 
They  did  not.  Did  they  do  any  of  the  things 
which  honest  brokers  do  for  the  protection  of 
their  clients  and  themselves?  Never. 

Whenever  a  quotation  that  fitted  in  with  the 


Bowker  order  was  initialed,  the  Haight  & 
Free.se  Company  began  to  “till -tap”  his 
account.  First  they  charged  their  commis¬ 
sion  of  one-eighth  of  one  per  cent,  against 
the  deposit.  Then  they  charged  the  account 
with  the  interest,  at  the  fi.xed  rate  of  six 
per  cent.,  on  the  “balances”  they  did  not 
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advance  to  complete  his  trades.  The  magic 
in  the  initials  of  filling  clerks  relieved  them  of 
necessity  for  making  any  advances.  By  this 
process  of  “till-tapping”  their  dupes’  deposits 
the  Haight  &  Freese  Company  accomplished 
the  theft  of  $40,000  annually  from  the  clients 
of  the  Philadelphia  offices  alone.  The  com¬ 
mission  thievery  netted  them  $100,000  a  year 
at  their  Philadelphia  offices. 

The  victim  pays  all  the  expenses  of  the 
robbery. 

Before  I  have  finished  I  mean  to  make  clear 
just  how  the  bucket-shop  man  captures  and 
makes  ’way  with  his  “swag” — your  money 
and  your  neighlxirs’.  If  you  don’t  lose  under 
regular  market  fluctuations,  you  must  be  made 
to  lose.  Your  regular  broker  wishes  you  to 
win  that  your  trades  may  increase  in  number 
and  volume.  Your  bucket-shop  keefier  has 
no  pur|)ose  other  than  to  steal  all  the  money 
you  have,  or  can  lieg  or  Ixirrow  or  steal,  and 
when  he  has  done  this,  to  steal  the  home  that 
hou.ses  your  family,  to  steal  the  dress  your 
wife  will  need  ne.\t  year,  and  to  steal  the  food 
your  liaby  will  require  as  it  grows.  If  you  are 
skejitical  on  any  of  these  points,  ask  Ridgway 
Bowker,  one  of  the  least  of  the  thousands  of 
victims.  He  knows!  So  does  every’  other 
man  and  woman  who  has  roused  from  dreams 
of  riches  to  find  himself  in  the  clutches  of  the 
bucket-shop  keejier. 

Yet,  liecause  the  bucket-shoppers  simulate 
resj)ectability,  they  are  permitted  to  jreqjetrate 
their  swindles  with  virtual  impunity.  The 
proprietor,  manager,  or  o|)erator  of  a  horse- 
racing  p(K)l-rcK)m  is  under  the  Ixin  of  the  law 
in  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union.  The 
professional  gambler  sets  up  his  outfit  for 
poker,  faro,  nmlette,  monte,  and  craps  behind 
barred  d(K)rs  and  drawn  screens.  The  ex¬ 
pert  manipulator  of  three  Imglish  walnut  half¬ 
shells  and  a  ])ea  is  cha.sed  from  every  county- 
fair  grt)und  in  the  republic.  Post-office  in¬ 
spectors  and  secret -service  officers  pursue  into 
penitentiary  cells  the  liackers  and  managers 
of  discretionary  j)ool  swindles.  The  promoter 
of  fake  mining,  oil,  or  “development”  stock 
swindles  sooner  or  later  brings  up  in  the  dock 
of  a  jK)lice  court.  Policy  has  bwn  outlawed 
and  practically  lianished. 

But  the  bucket-shop  keej)er  goes  his  way 
almost  unmolested.  Bankssolicit  hisaccounts. 
Newspa|)ers  are  eager  to  {)rint  his  advertise¬ 
ments.  Pro{)rietors  of  office  buildings  imjK)r- 
tune  him  to  become  their  tenant.  The  tele¬ 
graph  and  telephone  companies  furnish  him 
with  every  facility  to  thrive  by  theft.  Regu¬ 


lar  exchanges  seldom  punish  members  who 
maintain  “underground”  connections  with 
the  thieves  of  the  bucket-shopping  class. 
And,  as  though  the  immunity  they  enjoy 
were  not  otherwise  broad  enough,  the  United 
States  affords  to  the  bucket-shopping  thieves 
freest  use  of  the  mails,  albeit  investigation  by 
postal  inspectors  would  invariably  show  up  the 
fact  that  such  use  of  the  mails  is  fraudulent. 

That  there  may  be  no  misunderstanding 
as  to  the  character  of  the  men  who  compose 
this  class,  let  us  glance  over  the  country  and 
consider  some  of  those  who  are  numbered 
among  the  bucket-shop  keei)ers  of  America — 
those  who  are  blandly  and  uninterruptedly 
stealing  one  hundred  million  dollars  of  the 
public  money  each  year. 

George  G.  Turner  and  William  H.  Lillis, 
the  head  thieves  during  the  latter  days  of  the 
Haight  &  Freese  Comjjany  swindle,  are  now 
backing  the  John  A.  Boardman  &  Co.  system  of 
bucket-shoi)s — headquarters  in  Philadelphia, 
with  branches  in  New  York,  Atlantic  City, 
and  throughout  the  East.  Harvey  Watson, 
who  was  in  the  old  swindle,  and  whose  pecul¬ 
iar  antics,  after  the  naming  of  receivers,  with 
$25,000  belonging  to  creditors  caused  him  to 
be  cited  for  contempt  of  court,  is  still  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Turner  and  Lillis.  Boardman, 
ostensibly  the  head  of  this  concern,  is  an  im¬ 
pecunious  stool-pigeon.  Formerly  a  salaried 
clerk  with  the  Haight  &  Freese  Company,  he 
has  loaned  the  u.seof  his  name  to  Thief  Turner 
and  Thief  Lillis,  in  furtherance  of  their  more 
effectual  thieveiy’.  And  Daniels,  Ridgway 
Bowker’s  particular  Judas,  is  still  “capping 
the  game”  in  Philadelphia  for  these  worthies 
who  have  not  yet  seen  the  inside  of  j)eniten- 
tiary  cells. 

A  great  syndicate  of  bucket-shops  is  oper- 
atetl  out  of  New  York  under  the  name  of 
M.  J.  Sage  &  Co.  This  concern  has  recently 
extended  its  system  of  privately  leased  tele¬ 
graph  wires,  furnished  by  regular  telegraph 
companies,  to  include  two  hundred  branch 
offices  in  the  Southern  States,  where  specu¬ 
lation  in  cotton  runs  riot.  M.  J.  Sage,  like 
Boardman,  is  a  stool-pigeon.  The  moneyed 
member  of  the  firm  is  “Al”  Adams,  the  ex¬ 
policy  king  of  the  metropolis;  the  man  who 
never  made  an  honest  dollar  in  his  life,  who 
was  denounced  by  the  judge  that  sentenced 
him  to  serc’e  a  year  at  hard  lalxrr  in  Sing  Sing 
as  “the  meanest  man  in  New  York,”  and 
whose  millions  were  filched  from  the  ignorant 
pcxrr  of  New  York  by  the  unspeakably  cruel 
and  shameless  “policy”  game.  One  who 
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deals  with  one  of  M.  J.  Sage  &  Co.’s  bucket- 
shops,  or  with  a  bucket-shop  which  classes 
itself  as  a  coiTesj)ondent  of  ^i.  J.  Sage  &  Co., 
Ls  dealing  with  A1  Adams. 

In  Philadelphia,  E.  C.  Fletcher  is  bucket¬ 
shopping,  through  the  Consolidated  Stock  Ex- 
changeof  that  city,  again.st  which  quo  warranto 
proceedings  are  |)ending.  Pdetcher  has  had 
strenuous  encounters  with  the  law  in  Boston 
and  New  York,  not  the  lea.st  of  hLs  achieve¬ 
ments  having  been  the  ojjeration  of  the  New 
York  firm  of  Barry  &  Co.,  with  a  “great  pri¬ 
vate  wire  system”  which  ran  from  a  counter¬ 
desk  in  his  trading-room  to  bury  itself  under 
the  edge  of  the  carjjet  on  the  flixir  of  an  adjoin¬ 
ing  room.  J.  Huntingdon  Davis,  whose  por¬ 
trait  is  No.  5,808  in  the  New  York  Rogues’ 
Gallery,  is  aiding  bucket-shopjiers  to  fleece 
the  public  from  a  “  fake  ”  clearing-house  in 
New  Jersey,  while  .-Me.xander  J.  Halter  is  one 
of  the  members  of  the  firm  of  Bergstrom  & 
Co.,  ‘‘  Bankers  and  Brokers,”  at  68  William 
Street,  New  York.  Halter  is  known  to  his 
familiars  as  “  Hippopotamus,”  and  his  picture 
is  in  at  least  one  police  “  rogues’  gallery.” 
.\n  o|)eration  in  La  Chiva  and  Monarch 
mining  stocks,  engineered  by  Halter,  gave 
Wall  Street  a  most  illuminating  instance  of 
the  cr<H)ks’  methods  a  few  weeks  ago,  and 
will  be  valuable  for  illustration  when,  in  the 
course  of  this  series,  I  come  to  show  just  how 
the  bucket -shopijer  works  his  thievery. 


These  are  but  specimens  from  the  legion  of 
thieves  who  ply  their  trade  throughout  the 
United  States  as  keei)ers  of  bucket-shops 
while  posing  before  the  public  as  “Bankers 
and  Brokers.”  Scattered  over  the  country 
are  thousands  of  these  counterfeits  of  brokers’ 
offices,  and  the  disaster  they  work  is  almost 
incalculable. 

Bucket-shopping  should  l)e  suppres.sed,  or 
placed  at  fwr  with  the  pool-room  and  the 
poker  or  crap  “joint  ”  before  the  law  of  every 
State  in  the  Union.  The  bucket-shop  keeper 
should  be  hunted  by  police,  .secret -service 
and  county  officers  with  the  same  relentless¬ 
ness  which  is  shown  in  the  chase  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  card-sharper,  the  green-goods  oper¬ 
ator,  the  bunco-steerer,  the  confidence  man, 
the  iKK>l-room  proj)rietor  and  manager,  the 
pickpocket,  the  safe-cracker,  and  the  porch- 
climber.  Up  to  the  bucket-shopper  rolls  on 
every  business  day  a  dollar-burdened  tide  of 
tragedy  out  of  which  he  steals  incalculable 
sums  of  money  belonging  to  the  unsophisticat¬ 
ed.  On  its  ebb  that  tide  carries  a  burden  of 
dollarless  misery,  and  its  burden  is  spread 
among  all  the  homes  in  the  land.  That  this 
tide  should  flow  and  ebb  at  the  beckoning  of 
the  meanest,  most  unscrupulous,  and  most 
dangerous  class  of  thieves  in  America  is  a  stain 
on  government.  Law  purports  to  protect  the 
public  against  the  thief,  yet  law  lies  supine  be¬ 
fore  the  fact:  “The  ‘bucket-shop’  is  a  thief.” 


EDITOR'S  Note. — In  the  next  instalment  of  this  series  Mr.  Teague  will  tell  exactly  horv 
one  may  distinguish  beUveen  real  exchanges  and  the  fake  ”  exchanges  of  bucket-shop  thiet'cs  ;  he 
li'ill  name  the  syndicates  which  stretch  their  strangling  tentacles  across  the  States.  The  whole 
machinery  of  bucket-shop  robbery  will  be  laid  bare  and  the  mechanics  rvill  l>e  pointed  out  at 
their  work.  The  Editors  will  be  glad  if  any  reader  of  this  article  who  belieres  himself  to 
have  been  the  victim  of  a  bucket-shop  thief  will  send  a  narrative  of  his  experiences  to  Mr. 
Teague,  in  care  of  FA’ERYRODY'S-  The  name  of  the  firm  concerned  in  the  transaction  and 
of  the  local  manager  should  aljoays  be  included.  While  this  magazine  cannot  undertake  to 
ackntnidedge  all  such  communications,  or  to  take  action  on  them,  they  will  be  of  great  assistance 
in  making  this  series  thorough,  and  will  be  highly  appreciated. 
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J  SPENCER  HUBBARD  was  a  self-made 
,  man  who  found  little  comfort  in  his  crea¬ 
tive  achievraient.  Not  that  he  under¬ 
rated  the  finished  product.  Far  from  it.  But 
he  would  have  preferred  entrusting  more  of 
the  task  to  the  Creator  and  an  illustrious  line 
of  ancestry.  It  annoyed  him  to  waste  upon 
foundation  building  talents  eminently  fitted 
to  the  embellishment  of  an  imposing  and 
ornate  superstructure.  With  Knickerbocker 
blood  or  millionaire  parentage  to  back  him, 
his  native  ability,  so  he  told  himself,  would 
have  boosted  him  swiftly  to  the  blue  social 
empyrean.  Only,  even  in  moments  of  private 
meditation,  }.  Spencer  did  not  use  that  vulgar 
word  “boosted.”  He  was  a  precisionist  in 
speech.  Only  the  illiterate  and  the  social 
elect  can  afford  to  treat  the  language  reck¬ 
lessly. 

In  a  word,  J.  Spencer  was  a  bit  of  a  snob, 
though  not  a  bad  fellow  as  modern  young  men 
go.  He  bad  definite  social  ambitions  and 
went  about  his  climbing  delibmtely,  meas¬ 
ured  every  move,  made  use  of  every  one  who 
could  further  his  aims;  but  he  did  not  cringe 
nor  sponge,  and  he  was  an  honest,  kindly 
little  man,  ready  to  do  a  good  turn  even  for  a 
humble  associate  upon  whom  he  could  not 
afford  to  waste  much  of  his  valuable  time  and 
purposeful  society. 

An  advantageous  marriage  was  clearly  in¬ 
dicated  upon  Hubbard’s  map  of  life.  His 
wife  must  bring  him  money  and,  even  if  she 
could  not  open  the  door  of  society  for  him, 
must  be  fitted  to  ornament  the  social  pinnacle 
upon  which  he  intended  to  place  her — at  his 
side.  He  would  not  choose  hastily,  and,  in 
the  meantime,  he  devoted  no  mean  talents  to 
the  publishing  business. 

He  had  selected  the  business  advisedly. 
It  was  a  gentleman’s  mitier.  A  fine  flavor  of 
scholarship  was  inherent  in  it,  and  from  the 
coast  of  the  aristocracy  of  letters  to  the  coast 
of  the  aristocracy  of  birth  and  wealth  was  but 


a  short  sail.  Once  safely  landed,  a  clever 
man  could  surely  discover  methods  of  inland 
travel. 

Having  figured  out  this  theory,  Hubbard 
broke  into  the  publishing  field,  by  means  of  a 
magazine  apprenticeship  and  one  Bernard 
Weeks — a  young  man  of  excellent  family  who 
was  willing  to  supply  capital  for  a  business 
venture  in  which  J.  Spencer  would  furnish 
the  experience. 

The  confiding  young  man  was  speedily 
rewarded  for  his  touching  faith.  His  partner 
was  a  shrewd  and  energetic  business  man,  and 
Hubbard,  Weeks  &  Co.  prospered  from  the 
start;  but,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  business  suc¬ 
cess,  Hubbard  never  lost  sight  of  his  ultimate 
ambition.  Literary  aspirants  of  social  im¬ 
portance  found  a  particularly  tender  welcome 
in  his  office,  atul  one  of  their  publishers  made 
the  most  of  his  acquaintance  with  them.  His 
visiting  list  waxed  impressive,  his  name  was 
occasionally  mentioned  “among  those  pres¬ 
ent”  at  important  social  fimctions.  In  the 
intervals  which  business  and  society  left  him 
for  reflection,  he  admitted  to  himself  that 
things  were  coming  his  way. 

And  then  Hildegarde  Adams  answered  his 
advertisement  for  a  stenographer.  She  was 
one  of  the  things  that  came  his  way. 

A  long  line  of  stenographers  had  risen  and 
fallen  in  the  Hubbard-Weeks  office,  and  J. 
Spencer  had  grown  pessimistic  concerning  the 
class;  so  when,  one  September  momii^. 
Bums,  the  office-boy,  tapp^  at  his  office-door 
with  the  announcement,  “Here’s  another  of 
’em,  sir,”  the  man,  who  sat  gloomily  staring  at 
the  accumulation  of  unanswered  letters  upon 
his  desk,  did  not  even  look  around. 

“Show  her  in,”  he  said  wearily. 

Already  that  morning  he  had  interviewed 
twelve  alleged  expert  stenographers  and  found 
them  all  wanting. 

The  door  opened  and  closed. 

“Sit  down,  please,”  Hubbard  said  civilly. 
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There  was  a  soft  swish  of  skirts  in  answer  to 
the  invitation. 

“Are  you  an  expert  stenographer  and  type¬ 
writer?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

Only  two  words;  but  J.  Spencer  whirled 
suddenly  around  upon  his  revolving  chair  and 
fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  young  woman,  who  sat 
near  the  door.  The  voice  had  been  delight¬ 
ful.  The  girl  matched  the  voice.  Hubbard’s 
first  impression  was  of  two  steady,  grave, 
gray  eyes  looking  at  him  out  of  a  frank,  intelli¬ 
gent  face  that,  for  some  reason,  struck  him  as 
being  oddly  boyish.  Later  came  a  swift 
appreciation  of  the  dainty  femininity  of  her. 
From  the  crown  of  her  straw  hat  to  the  toe 
of  her  well-made  walking-boot  she  was  im¬ 
maculate.  Her  businesslike  coat  and  skirt 
were  severely  tailored,  her  linen  collar  was 
spotless,  her  remarkably  heavy  hair  was 
brushed  smoothly  from  a  low,  broad  forehead 
and  coiled  at  the  back  of  her  shapely  head. 
Not  a  hair  was  ruffled.  There  was  no  color 
in  her  cheeks,  yet  her  smooth,  clear  skin  held 
no  suggestion  of  pallor  or  ill  health — rather 
a  uniform  sun-kiss^  creaminess. 

Hubbard  suddenly  realized  that  he  was  hot 
and  untidy.  He  passed  his  kerchief  over  his 
face  and  furtively  settled  his  collar  and  tie. 

“  You’ve  had  experience,  of  course?  ” 

“  No,  sir,  but  I  can  do  the  work.” 

She  was  not  boastful,  merely  sure  of  herself; 
but,  remembering  Mamie  and  Gladys  and 
Estelle  and  Birdie  and  Maud  and  the  others, 
the  man  coughed,  a  dubious  cough.  This 
was  an  attractive  young  woman,  but  business 
was  business. 

The  girl  interpreted  the  cough  correctly. 

“I’m  sure  I  can  do  the  work,  Mr.  Hubbard. 
Let  me  take  your  letters  this  morning,  and 
I’ll  prove  it.” 

She  proved  it. 

That  autumn  was  an  eventful  one  for  J. 
Spencer  Hubbard.  He  published  the  best 
“Christmas  seller”  of  the  season,  and  he  was 
one  of  the  house-party  invited  to  Wahlheim 
to  meet  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Middle- 
bury. 

Both  happenings  were  accidental.  The  mis¬ 
tress  of  Wahlheim  had  a  px)etic  drama  in 
blank  verse  which  she  wanted  published,  and 
one  of  her  chatty  young  men  failed  her  at  the 
eleventh  hour.  The  writer  of  the  Christmas 
seller  happened  to  have  been  a  boyhood  friend 
of  the  President.  His  book  was  readable,  and 
a  eulogistic  autograph  letter  from  the  White 
House  did  the  rest.  Side  by  side  with  these 


two  colossal  pieces  of  good  fortune  ranked  a 
third — the  rise  of  Miss  Hildegarde  Adams  in 
the  Hubbard-Weeks  establishment. 

Quietly,  efficiently,  the  young  woman 
gathered  up  the  floating  threads  in  the  office, 
took  upon  herself  more  and  more  responsibil¬ 
ity,  made  herself  more  and  more  necessary. 

“Ask  Miss  Adams;  she’ll  know,”  became 
a  cuckoo-song  through  force  of  repetition. 

She  usually  did  know.  She  made  it  her 
business  to  know.  Gradually  Hubbard  al¬ 
lowed  a  large  percentage  of  his  letters  to  be 
turned  over  entirely  to  her.  She  could 
answer  them  as  well  as  he.  Why  bother  with 
dictating  the  answers? 

She  remembered  his  appointments  and  re¬ 
minded  him  of  them.  She  relieved  him  of  a 
thousand  petty  cares  and  responsibilities,  and 
did  it  all  so  unostentatiously  that,  thou^ 
conscious  of  the  relief,  he  scarcely  realized  the 
cause. 

On  the  first  of  the  year  he  raised  her  salary 
$5  a  week,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  feeling 
blandly  magnanimous.  She  was  a  nice  girl, 
this  Miss  Adams,  and  devoted  to  his  interests. 
She  deserved  encouragement.  Though  she 
never  talked  of  her  personal  affairs,  he  had 
gathered  that  she  was  the  only  daughter  of.a 
widowed  mother,  and  he  realiz^  that  the  extra 
$5  would  mean  much  in  the  humble  home. 
Probably  the  family  had  known  better  days, 
and  for  people  of  that  class  ix>verty  was  par¬ 
ticularly  haitl.  Miss  Adams  wasn’t  a  com¬ 
monplace  girl.  In  fact,  she  was  quite  a  lady, 
in  many  ways.  He  confided  this  impression 
to  Weeks,  one  day,  as  they  were  putting  on 
their  coats,  preparatory  to  going  out  to 
luncheon,  and  he  was  surprised  when  his 
junior  partner  turned  upon  him  with  scowling 
advice  not  to  be  so  damned  patronizing  to  a 
girl  like  Miss  Adams.  The  young  woman  in 
Question  passed  them  just  then  on  her  way 
out,  but  if  she  had  heard  Hubbard’s  words 
of  praise  she  gave  no  sign  of  gratification.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  in  her  attitude  a 
certain  lamentable  indifference  to  his  opinion. 
She  was  always  respectful,  but  when  he  re¬ 
laxed  into  a  degree  of  familiarity  he  had  never 
displayed  to  other  employees,  she  cheerfully 
ignored  the  concession.  Occasionally  he 
mentioned  to  her,  in  an  offhand  manner,  that 
he  was  to  dine  with  the  Ponsonbys  or  had 
attended  a  Worthington  ball  The  announce¬ 
ment  dropped  into  a  vast  gulf  ot  indifference. 
Miss  Adaims  was  profoundly  unimpressed  by 
his  social  victories,  and  he  was  piqued,  though 
he  argued  within  himself  that,  knowing  noth- 
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ing  of  smart  society,  she  could ’not  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  understand  the  distinction  conferred 
upon  him  by  invitations  from  the  elect. 

With  the  early  spring  came  a  social  calm, 
though  the  publishing  business  was  seething, 
and  all  hands,  Hubbard  included,  work^ 
over  hours,  and  strained  nerves  to  breaking 
point.  Perhaps  it  was  the  fatigue  that  weak¬ 
ened  Hubbard’s  purposes  and  principles,  per¬ 
haps  it  was  the  south  wind  with  its  witch-song 
of  spring  that  stirred  unaccustomed  sensations 
in  his  breast.  Whatever  the  cause,  the  effect 
was  there,  and  it  showed  most  perceptibly  in 
his  attitude  toward  the  stenographer,  who, 
during  business  hours,  was  his  most  constant 
companion.  Into  the  relation  of  employer 
and  employed  there  crept  insensibly  the  re¬ 
lation  of  a  man  to  a  maid.  The  cool  seren¬ 
ity  and  businesslike  briskness  of  the  young 
woman  altered  not  a  whit,  but  Hubbard 
thrilled  to  the  music  of  the  spring. 

A  desk  for  Miss  Adams  had  been  installed  in 
his  private  office,  and,  as  she  sat  there  bend¬ 
ing  over  her  work,  he  could  watch  her  un¬ 
observed.  His  own  work  lagged  during  the 
April  days.  The  rush  of  business  was  over, 
and  he  was  not  hard  driven;  but  even  in  his 
leisure  hours  he  had  never  been  an  idler. 
Now  he  often  caught  himself  sitting  with  idle 
hands,  and  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
girl  across  the  room.  She  was  so  good 
to  look  at,  so  superb  in  her  glowing  health 
and  strength  and  buoyancy,  yet  so  cool 
and  quiet  and  womanly  sweet.  His  thoughts 
went  wandering  along  paths  strange  to  them. 
On  the  highroad  waited  the  woman  of  wealth 
and  social  |x>sition  upon  whom  he  would, 
one  day,  confer  the  inestimable  honor  of  his 
name;  but  those  vagrant  thoughts  of  his  de¬ 
serted  the  broad  and  well-paved  road  where 
they  were  used  to  journeying  and  were  off 
down  the  fragrant,  rambling  paths  of  the  land 
of  dreams. 

Somewhere  in  those  sunlit,  rose-scented 
allejrs  they  were  sure  to  find  a  girl  with  grave, 
gray  eyes  and  smooth,  brown  hair  that  shone 
in  the  sunshine.  She  smiled  and  blushed, 
this  dream  lady,  and  a  wonderful  light  crept 
into  her  eyes  and — there  the  dream  ended  and 
the  dreamer  pulled  himself  up  with  a  sharp 
tug.  Really,  this  would  never  do.  He  must 
stop  it.  He  was  positively  growing  senti¬ 
mental,  and  sentiment  had  no  place  in  his 
scheme  of  life. 

But  the  dreams  cdored  his  treatment  of 
Miss  Adams.  If  she  noticed  it,  she  ignored 
it,  and  Hubbard  gave  no  definite  sign  that 


the  spring  was  working  in  his  blood.  He 
was  only  a  trifle  more  patronizing  than  usual. 
From  his  height  he  stooped  to  be  agreeable  to 
the  girl  and  was  manifestly  conscious  of  his 
own  condescension.  Even  when  May  days 
came,  with  their  urging  to  folly,  he  did  not 
invite  his  stenographer  to  go  out  anywhere 
with  him.  It  never  occurred  to  him  that  she 
might  decline  an  invitation  should  he  offer  it; 
but,  of  course,  he  couldn’t  carry  such  nonsense 
further  than  a  dinner  invitation  at  the  most, 
and  there  was  no  use  in  rousing  foolish  ideas 
or  false  hopes  in  the  girl’s  head.  If  she  were 
in  his  social  class — that  is,  in  the  social  class 
to  which  he  intended  to  belong — he  might — 
but  she  wasn’t,  and  there  was  an  end  on’t.  A 
fellow  couldn’t  ruin  his  career  by  marrying  a 
working-girl.  To  J.  Spencer’s  credit  be  it 
noted  that  even  in  his  fatuous  self-esteem  the 
idea  of  any  relation  less  legitimate  than  that 
reserved  for  the  noble  lady  on  the  highroad 
did  not  enter  into  his  reflections.  He  was  a 
decent  little  snob,  was  J.  Spencer  Hubbard. 
So  he  disposed  of  the  situation  and  its  pos¬ 
sibilities  bruskly,  and  straightway  was  off  once 
more  to  his  lady  of  dreams. 

It  was  just  after  one  of  these  self-examina¬ 
tion  sessions  that  Miss  Adams  stopped  at  his 
desk  one  Friday  morning  on  her  way  from 
the  coat-room. 

“Mr.  Hubbard,”  she  said,  with  an  air  not 
quite  that  of  business  hours,  “my  mother 
has  been  very  anxious  to  meet  you  and  thank 
you  for  your  kindness  to  me.  It’s  lovely  in 
the  country  now.  The  apple-blossoms  are 
out.  Mother  thought  possibly  you  could  ar¬ 
range  to  go  out  with  me  to-morrow  afternoon 
and  dine  with  us.  Will  you?” 

She  was  looking  directly  at  him  and  saw 
the  flush  of  embarrassment  mount  to  his  tem¬ 
ples.  A  smile  hovered  round  the  comers  of 
her  mouth  and  flickered  in  her  eyes,  but  she 
repressed  it  and  waited  with  becoming  gravity 
while  Hubbard  sparred  for  time  by  a  “Why, 
really.  Miss  Adams,  I’m  not  sure;  I’ve  so 
many  engagements.  Let  me  think.” 

She  let  him  think,  and  he  thought  sundry 
and  divers  things.  He  didn’t  really  want  to  go. 
It  would  probably  be  awful.  Miss  Adams’s 
mother  ought  to  be  a  decent  sort,  but  he  had 
■  a  vision  of  the  little  suburban  cottage  kept  up 
by  his  $20  a  week,  and  of  the  52o-a-week  din¬ 
ner.  Hubbard  was  by  way  of  being  a  gour¬ 
met.  Still  he  hated  to  hurt  the  girl.  She 
would  be  so  pleased  to  have  him.  Of  course 
it  would  establish  a  bad  precedent,  and  he 
couldn’t  make  a  practise  of  that  sort  of  thing. 
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but,  for  once,  it  might  be  possible.  He 
wouldn’t  be  likely  to  run  across  any  one  he 
knew  out  there,  and  he  would  be  doing  a 
kindly  thing,  and — then,  as  he  met  Hilde- 
garde’s  eyes,  through  all  the  blatant  vanity 
and  false  pride  and  snobbishness  thrilled  the 
call  of  spring.  The  apple-blossoms  were  adrift 
in  dreamland  and  the  giri  of  the  gray  eyes 
stood  among  them,  beckoning.  Yes,  he  would 
go,  he  would  be  delighted  to  go.  Even  with 
the  throb  of  genuine  feeling  in  his  heart  he 
lapsed  into  condescension.  He  was  stoop¬ 
ing,  and  the  fact  was  as  apparent  to  the 
girl  as  to  himself,  but  her  perception  of  it 
only  brought  back  her  fugitive,  whimsical 
smile. 

At  two  o’clock  on  Saturday  afternoon  J. 
Spencer  Hubbard  walked  out  of  his  office 
with  his  stenographer  at  his  side.  He  was 
carrying  the  situation  off  with  dignity,  but 
he  had  taken  pains  to  be  detained  by  pressing 
work  until  after  all  the  office-force  had  de¬ 
parted.  Only  the  elevator-boy  was  left  to 
grin  appreciatively,  but  Hubbard  had  an  un¬ 
comfortable  conviction  that  the  whole  estab¬ 
lishment  would  share  the  joke  on  Monday. 
Wdl,  what  of  it?  Miss  Adams  was  an  esti¬ 
mable  young  person.  He  glapced  sidewise 
at  her  and  realized  that  “  estimable  young 
person  ”  hardly  fulfilled  the  purpose  of  de¬ 
scription.  She  was  beautiful.  The  thought 
that  she  was  a  very  beautiful  yoimg  woman 
had  never  before  taken  definite  form  in  his 
mind.  He  had  been  accristomed  to  thinking 
of  her  as  a  very  superior  stenographer,  and 
open  acceptance  of  her  new  aspect  was  be¬ 
wildering.  He  felt  the  necessity  of  a  readjust¬ 
ment  of  his  ideas,  and,  incidentally,  of  a 
reenforcement  of  his  resolves. 

At  the  station  Hubbard  hurried  to  the 
ticket-office.  He  had  feared  she  might  carry 
her  conception  of  hospitality  to  the  point  (rf 
providing  a  ticket  for  him,  and  he  couldn’t 
allow  any  of  her  meager  salary  to  go  for  that 
purpose.  Turning  from  the  wicket,  he 
found  her  with  her  arms  full  of  flowers — 
daffodils,  narcissi,  tulips — a  wealth  of  them. 
Her  face  appear^  more  beautiful  than  ever 
above  the  mass  of  yellow  and  white  blos¬ 
soms,  but  he  lost  sight  of  that  fact  in  his 
disnoay  at  her  extravagance.  She  had  drawm 
her  week’s  salary  just  before  leaving  the 
office,  and  now  a  rapid  mental  calculation 
convinced  him  that  she  had  squandered  al¬ 
most  half  of  it.  A  protest  rose  to  his  lips,  but 
something  in  her  face  checked  it.  After  all, 
she  had  a  right  to  do  what  she  pleased  with 


her  owm  money.  Probably  the  riotous  ex¬ 
travagance  was  in  his  honor.  She  wanted  to 
make  the  p>oor  little  home  brave  with  spring 
blossoms  for  his  pleasure.  Hubbard’s  face 
softened. 

“You  should  have  let  me  get  them  for  you,’’ 
he  said  gently.  She  smiled.  Her  gravity 
seemed  to  have  fallen  from  her  with  the  office 
shadows.  She  was  younger,  gayer,  more 
approachable,  and  Hubbard  found  himself 
warming  to  her  mood.  The  barriers  of  office 
formality  were  dowm,  and  they  were  man  and 
maid  in  the  May  time. 

All  the  way  out  on  the  train  he  studied  her 
face  with  a  certain  eager  surprise.  She  was 
even  lovelier  than  the  lady  of  the  land  of 
dreams.  Queer  he  had  never  noticed  how 
long  her  lashes  were  and  how  the  color  of  her 
eyes  deepened  when  she  smiled. 

The  brakeman  called  their  station  and  they 
left  the  train.  Hubbard  looked  about  in 
search  oi  cab  or  car,  but  Miss  Adams  made 
her  way  swiftly  to  a  smart  dog-cart  which 
waited  in  charge  of  a  liveried  groom  at  the 
end  of  the  platform.  Hubbard  followed  her, 
wondering.  The  groom  touched  his  fm’elock. 
Miss  Adams  mounted  to  the  box  seat,  Hub¬ 
bard  climbed  in  beside  her,  and  th^  were  off 
down  the  village  street  and  out  along  a  coun¬ 
try  road.  The  horse  was  a  good  cme,  the  air 
was  like  mellow  wine,  apple-trees  set  the 
fields  abloom  and  leaned  out  over  low  stone 
walls  to  scatter  pink  and  white  |>etals  in  their 
path.  It  was  all  exhilarating,  intoxicating, 
and  Hubbard  surrendered  himself  to  the  spell 
of  it.  Wild  extravagance  again,  of  course. 
This  swell  turnout  would  take  the  rest  of  the 
week’s  salary.  She  shouldn’t  have  done  it, 
but —  He  looked  at  her  and  censure  and  r^et 
died  violent  deaths.  The  thick  hair,  so  smooth 
in  its  office  guise,  was  roughened  into  distract- 
ii^  little  waves  and  ringlets  in  which  the  sun¬ 
shine  was  entangled.  Excitement  and  the 
spring  breezes  ^d  brought  a  flush  to  the 
creamy  cheeks.  The  gray  eyes  were  spark¬ 
ling.  The  firm  lips  were  smiling. 

Hubbard’s  breath  came  more  quickly.  It 
was  good  to  be  alive  and  young.  Fear  the 
moment  ambition  seemed  a  poor  thing, 
wealth  seemed  dross,  social  rivalry  a  pinch¬ 
beck  show.  The  pagan  slumbering  in  every 
man  woke  in  him  and  made  a  mock  of  his 
worldly  wisdom.  The  talk  was  frivolous, 
absurd,  flirtatious.  At  times  Hubbard’s  end 
of  it  approached  the  frankly  sentimental,  but 
Miss  Adams  skilfully  rounded  the  emotional 
comers;  and  Hubbattf’s  brain  was  grateful  to 
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her  for  saving  him  from  greater  folly,  though 
his  heart  rebelled. 

As  the  sun  was  dropping  low  in  the  west 
they  drove  in  through  a  stone  gateway  and 
along  a  winding  private  road  to  a  huge,  ram¬ 
bling  house  of  gray  shingles.  A  groom 
hurried  from  the  stables  to  the  horse’s  head, 
and  the  girl  turned  to  her  guest. 

“  We’re  home  at  last,”  she  said.  “  Welcome 
to  Gray  Shingles,  Mr.  Hubbard.” 

Daz^  and  uncomprehending,  he  helped 
her  out  of  the  cart  and  followed  her  through  a 
wide  hall  to  a  great  living-room  flooded  with 
light  from  the  dying  sun.  A  stately  white- 
haired  woman  in  an  elaborate  gray  tea-gown 
sat  by  the  window  and  rose  to  greet  them. 

“This  is  Mr.  Hubbard,  mother.” 

Hubbard  bowed  over  her  hand  and  mur¬ 
mured  something  banal  and  happily  in¬ 
audible. 

Mrs.  Adams  drew  a  low  chair  near  a  tea- 
table  and  motioned  him  to  another. 

“Ring  the  bell  for  tea,  Hildegarde.  You 
must  need  it  after  youi  long  drive.  I  waited 
for  you.” 

An  impressive  house  man  apjjeared  with  a 
tray,  followed  by  an  immaculate  maid  carry¬ 
ing  another.  Hubbard,  who  abhorred  tea, 
absent-mindedly  consumed  three  cupfuls  and 
ate  sandwiches  and  tea-cake  with  reckless 
abandon.  Between  mouthfuls  he  talked,  but 
what  he  talked  about  he  has  never  been  able 
to  remember. 

Just  in  time  to  save  him  from  a  fourth  cup 
of  tea,  a  young  man  came  in  and  Miss  Adams 
murmured,  “My  brother,  Mr.  Hubbard.” 
The  brother  was  amiability  personified,  a 
genial,  unpretentious  fellow  whose  clothes 
filled  Hubbard  with  a  mighty  yearning  to  ask 
him  the  name  of  his  tailor,  but  who  would  have 
looked  a  prosperous  gentleman  in  blue  jeans. 
The  talk  drifted  to  masculine  interests,  and 
Adams  mentioned  casually  being  associated 
with  men  whose  names  Hubbard  was  ac¬ 
customed  to  speaking  with  bated  breath.  The 
wife  of  one  of  these  great  men  had  been 
ciamOTing  for  Hildegarde’s  company  on  a 
yachting  trip,  it  seemed.  The  yachting 
crowd  were  to  run  over  on  Sunday  to  dine  and 
to  reason  with  the  obdurate  young  woman. 
Names  great  in  society’s  blue  b<x)k  rattled  like 
hailstones  around  Hubbard’s  ears.  There 
were  allusions  to  the  family’s  winter  place  at 
Aiken  and  to  Mr.  Adams’s  shooting-box  in 
Canada. 

Suddenly  mine  host  looked  at  his  watch  and 
sprang  to  his  feet. 


“  Almost  dinner-time.  Any  one  coming  in, 
mater?” 

“Just  a  few  intimate  friends  whom  I 
thought  Mr.  Hubbard  might  enjoy,  dear.” 

“M  right.  Come  along,  Hubbard;  time 
to  dress;  your  bag  is  in  your  room,  I  so{>- 
pose?” 

“Mr.  Hubbard  and  I  came  directly  from 
the  office,  Jim,”  interrupted  Miss  Adams. 
“  He  didn’t  bother  with  a  bag.” 

“Oh,  quite  right  too.  Beastly  business, 
dressing  for  dinner.  I  seldom  do  it,  out  here 
in  the  country.  We’ll  have  a  wash-up, 
though.”  Talking  cheerfully,  he  towed  a 
crestfallen  and  embarrassed  young  man  up 
to  a  luxurious  suite  of  rooms  and  left  him 
there. 

When  he  had  gone,  Hubbard  collapsed  into 
a  chair  and  set  himself  to  cursing  the  Fates. 
It  had  never  occurred  to  him  that  he  might 
need  dinner  clothes.  Miss  Adams  should 
have  warned  him.  A  dull  flush  of  red  rose  in 
his  cheeks.  She  should  have  given  him  some 
idea  of  what  he  might  expect  in  her  home. 
It  wasn’t  fair.  She  had  masqueraded  under 
false  colors.  She  had  put  him  in  a  miserable 
position,  humiliated  him.  And  then,  back 
somewhere  in  his  brain,  there  was  gradually 
formulated  the  other  side  of  the  argument. 
Miss  Adams  had  nevCT  misrepresented  things 
to  him.  She  had  never  volunteered  any  infor¬ 
mation  about  herself,  and  he  had  taken  things 
for  granted. 

Why  hadn’t  he  seen  that  she  was  different? 
He  had  seen  it,  but  it  had  never  occurred  to  him 
that  the  personal  difference  had  meant  social 
difference.  She  was  his  paid  stenographer, 
and  for  so  long  he  had  reckoned  personal  im¬ 
portance  by  dollars  and  cents  that  a  gentle¬ 
woman  outside  a  luxmious  and  expensive 
setting  had  been  an  unknown  quantity  to 
him.  The  red  deepened  in  his  face.  He 
might  have  known.  She  had  all  the  marks  of 
birth  and  breeding.  A  giii  like  that  carried 
her  credentials  with  her,  but  a  working-goi 
at  $20  a  week  couldn’t  expect  the  same  con¬ 
sideration  that  one  would —  He  had  patron¬ 
ized  her,  had  imagined  her  overwhelmed  by 
the  honor  of  a  stray  crumb  of  attention  from 
him.  Fatuous  ass!  With  a  groan  of  disgust 
he  sprang  up  and  paced  the  room,  his  hands 
rammed  deep  into  his  pockets,  a  vision  of 
Hildegarde  Adams  before  his  eyes.  Here 
was  the  girl  he  could  have  loved.  Here  was 
the  one  glorious  woman  in  the  world.  He 
had  weighed  her  in  the  balance  with  social 
ambition  and  coveted  weakh — had  told  him- 
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self  that  he  couldn’t  afford  a  love-match, 
had  taken  it  for  granted  that  he  bad  but  to 
ask  and  have,  yet  had  not  asked.  A  revela¬ 
tion  of  his  own  sordid,  miserable  standards 
and  ideals  flooded  his  mind  and  he  writhed 
under  the  mortification  of  self-knowledge.  If 
he  had  given  himself  to  whole-hearted  love- 
making,  perhaps — who  knows? — he  might 
have  won  her.  Old  mental  habit  brought 
a  swift  suggestion  that  he  would  have  won 
with  her  ^e  wealth  and  position  for  which 
he  had  been  willing  to  sacrifice  love,  but  he 
put  the  thought  away.  It  was  enough  to 
think  that  he  had  lost  her.  But  had  he? 
Perhaps  even  yet —  He  had  made  a  false 
start,  had  injured  his  chances,  but  perhaps — 
Adams  rapp^  on  the  door. 

“Ready  to  go  down,  old  man?  I  hear 
carriages.” 

There  were  six  guests  at  the  dinner-table. 
Twenty-four  hours  earlier,  to  have  met  any 
one  of  the  six,  thus  informally,  would  have 
gratified  Hubbard’s  wildest  social  ambition. 
Now  the  privilege  was  Dead  Sea  fruit  to  him. 
He  was  conscious  of  his  clothes,  though  his 
host  wore  a  business  suit  with  easy  non¬ 
chalance;  but  he  was  conscious  of  mu(^  more 
than  his  clothes.  Every  one  was  gracious  to 
him.  He  was  made  the  favored  guest.  Mrs. 
Adams,  her  son,  her  daughter,  her  friends, 
vied  in  cordiality  toward  him,  yet  he  felt  him¬ 
self  a  rank  outsider.  Here  were  cultured  men 
and  women  with  generations  of  gentlefolk 
behind  them.  They  had  all  he  had  coveted, 
but  they  carried  it  lightly,  unpretentiously, 
with  the  familiarity  of  long  association.  They 
accepted  wealth  as  their  right,  but  laid  no 
stress  upon  it,  based  no  distinctions  upon  it. 
The  type  was  a  revelation  to  J.  Spencer  Hub¬ 
bard  and  it  disarranged  his  standards  sadly. 

He  was  glad  when  dinner  ended,  glad  when 
irain-time  came,  even  though  Hildegarde,  in 
her  shimmering  white  gown,  sat  beside  him, 
smiling  softly  at  him  in  friendly  fashion  while 
Et  4c  talked  to  him.  Her  brotf^er  insisted  upon 
g>i'  ig  to  the  station  with  the*Separting  guest, 
ar<4  ,  as  the  two  men  bowled  along  in  the  snug 
b-  igham,  Adams  unburdened  his  mind. 

You  know,  Hubbard,  we’re  all  grateful 
t  ’ou  for  the  kindness  you’ve  shown  Hilda. 
)lic  s  a  good  girl,  Hilda  is,  but  she’s  the  devil 
and  all  to  manage.  Take  my  advice,  old 
a‘>an,and  don’t  send  your  daughters  to  college. 
It  plays  hob  with  them.  Hilda  came  home 
•Tary  about  the  beauty  of  labor  and  the  horror 
of  being  a  drone  in  the  hive  and  the  necessity 
of  development  through  joining  the  workers 


and  the  value  of  independence,  and  all  that 
rot.  Mother  and  I  tried  to  knock  some  old- 
fashioned  horse-sense  into  her,  but  it  was  no 
go.  Then  finally  I  told  her  if  she  was  bound 
to  make  a  fool  of  herself  by  leaving  mother 
alone  all  day  and  cutting  herself  out  of  sodet)', 
she  could  comedown  to  Wall  Street  and  have  a 
job  in  my  oflice.  Bless  you,  no.  She  wouldn’t 
have  that.  It  wasn’t  the  real  thing.  She 
wanted  to  make  her  own  way  and  feel  that 
she  could  stand  on  her  own  two  feet.  Plucky 
little  youngster,  Hilda  is.  The  Adamses  were 
always  mules  for  stubborn  independence. 
Well,  she  boned  up  on  stenography,  and  blest 
if  she  didn’t  come  in  one  day  and  say  she  had 
a  job  in  a  publishing-house.  You  see,  she 
pi^ed  out  publishing  because  she  was  always 
crazy  over  anything  connected  with  books. 
Mother  was  upset,  but  I  told  her  she’d 
better  give  Hilda  her  head,  that  she  was  a 
good  girl  and  wouldn’t  come  to  any  harm, 
and  she’d  soon  tire  of  the  hard  work.  Of 
course  I  made  some  inquiries  about  the  firm 
and  about  you  and  Mr.  Weeks  personally, 
and  satisfied  myself  the  girl  was  in  good  hands. 
By  Jove!  she  took  to  business  like  a  duck  to 
water — tickled  to  death  with  it. 

“There’s  your  train  whistling.  We  didn’t 
have  any  time  to  spare.  Come  out  often, 
Hubbard.  We’d  all  like  to  have  you  when¬ 
ever  you  can  spare  time  for  us.  You  know 
I’m  proud  of  Hilda’s  business  game,  in  a 
sneaking  sort  of  way,  though  I  wouldn’t 
admit  tlut  to  her.  I  like  the  pluck  of  it,  but 
it’s  all  dead  wrong.  A  girl  who  doesn’t  need 
money  has  no  right  to  take  wages  and  work 
that  should  belong  to  some  girl  who  has  to 
earn  her  own  bread  and  butter.  But  I 
couldn’t  make  Hilda  see  that  she  was  wrong¬ 
ing  some  one  and  she  didn’t  tire  of  the  work 
as  I  expected,  so  I  had  made  up  my  mind 
we’d  have  to  stop  the  thing  this  spring,  by 
sheer  authority.  Lucky  it  has  all  work^  out 
naturally,  instead  of  coming  to  a  family  row, 
isn’t  it?  Of  course  Wee'.  s  isn’t  quite  the 
match  we  had  e.xpected  for  Hilda,  but  he 
seems  to  be  a  good  fellow  and  comes  of  good 
stock — has  a  little  money,  too,  I’m  told,  but 
that  doesn’t  make  much  difference  so  long  as 
he’s  straight  and  a  gentleman.  Hilda  has 
enough  money  for  two.  On  the  whole,  we’re 
very  well  pleased.  Good-by.  Awfully  glad 
to  have  had  you.  Come  again.” 

Hubbard  climbed  on  the  train  and  sank 
into  a  seat. 

“Weeks!”  he  groaned  feebly.  “Weeks! 
WeU,  I’U  be - !” 
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By  EDWARD  L.  SABIN 

A  Hthtr  of  “  Whtn  You  IVort  a  Boy  " 


iSflKjlEjif  R  brand-wielder  reflectively,  pausing  be- 

^  tween  brandings  and  gazing  after  the  colt. 

“You  bet  he  is,”  agreed  the  fire-tender. 

sHaL  i  'i  \  “He’s  a  fighter,  all  right.  I  want  to  be 

/  i  I  I  round  when  they  bust  him,”  muttered  the 

W  j  Jp  brander  admiringly — and  fresh  work  inter¬ 
im  ^  One  after  another  the  men  of  the  ranch 

IrTawWj  J  Jj  took  a  turn  at  breaking  the  chestnut  colt. 

'  jl/ll  I  M.  1  /  ^ high-mettled,  strong,  nervous  above 

jfl  "  his  mates,  but  nevertheless  might  have  been 

subdued  as  they,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
rivalry  between  “High-Pocket”  Hines  and 
J™  Brow'n.  For  “High-Pocket,”  having,  to 
^ ^  his  great  shame  and  chagrin,  been  shabbily 

dumped  by  one  of  the  chestnut’s  youthful 
comrades,  seized  occasion,  when  the  chestnut 

He  was  a  likely  colt,  one  to  be  picked  out  was  being  roped  for  the  doughty  Jim,  to  slip 
from  among  his  fellows  by  even  the  a  burr  deftly  beneath  the  saddle.  When 
most  casual  observer;  straight-limbed,  arch-  Jim  settled  into  the  saddle,  the  burr  pressed 
necked,  well-maned,  full-eyed,  long-tailed,  cruelly.  Therefore  the  chestnut  leap^  most 
sturdy-chested,  broad-buttocked.  His  coat  erratically,  and  tortured  beyond  bounds  by 
inclined  to  the  dark  chestnut.  burr  and  spur  and  quirt,  not  to  speak  of  a 

During  his  infant  days  he  was  permitted  to  maddening  sense  of  a  monster’s  being  astride 
run  the  range  with  the  rest  of  the  saddle-  him,  in  a  jiffy  he  fairly  hurled  his  would-be 
stock;  but  soon  came  the  annual  round-up,  rider  through  the  air  and  plump  to  ’dobe. 
and  he,  with  the  other  new  arrivals,  was  Jim  sat  there,  dazed,  ruefully  rubbing  his 
roped  and  thrown  and  stretched,  despite  his  head.  “High-Pocket,”  vengefully  elated, 
struggles,  and  burned  upon  the  left  hip  with  helped  catch  the  wildly  galloping  colt,  and, 
the  “Triangle  Dot.”  '  under  pretense  of  recinching  him,  removed  the 

The  descent  upon  him  of  a  red-kerchiefed  burr.  However,  it  had  done  its  work  only 
centaur  whirling  a  long  loop  had  startled  him;  too  well.  Absent,  to  the  imaginative  animal 
the  laughing,  cursing  pursuit  about  the  cor-  it  still  was  present  as  an  inte^al  part  of  the 
ral  had  frightened  him;  the  somersault  when  paraphernalia  imposed  upon  him.  The  sting 
so  unexpectedly  and  unaccountably  he  lost  of  it  rankled,  ineffaceable;  and  as  quickly 
footing  had  terrified  him;  straining,  squeal-  as  he  was  mounted,  almost  as  quickly  each 
ing,  and  dragged  to  the  fire,  the  ruthless  pres-  time  did  he  rid  himself  of  his  new  as[Mring, 
sure  of  the  cherry-hot  iron,  while  his  flank  perspiring — and  once  or  twice  fated  to  be 
scorched  with  a  blue  cloud  and  the  flesh  nearly  expiring — burden, 
sizzled,  had  frenzied  him;  abruptly  released  On  succeeding  occasions  the  fight  some- 
he  had  scurried  away,  bucking  and  bawling,  times  lasted  a  little  longer,  but  the  outcome 
a  small  creature  of  rage  and  fear  and  resent-  was  always  the  same:  the  rider  sprawling  to 
ment.  earth,  and  the  colt  galloping  free;  for  he  had 

Thus  was  he  introduced  to  man,  the  master,  such  strength,  such  agility,  and  such  unaba- 
“ That’s  goin’  to  be  a  fine  hawss,”  asserted  ting  will,  together  with  a  peculiar,  nonplussing 
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side-jump,  that  he  was  more  than  a  match  for 
anybody  on  the  “Triangle  Dot”  ranch. 

Discreetly,  “High-Pocket”  kept  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  burr  to  himself.  The  colt  had 
been  spoiled — for  even  a  seemingly  little 
thing  like  a  burr  may  spoil  a  mettlesome  colt; 
and  very  ill  would  it  have  fared  with  “High- 
Pocket”  had  the  “old  man”  suspected  the 
truth  of  the  matter. 

“That  chestnut  colt  is  just  plumb  full  of 
the  devil!”  complained  the  “old  man” — thus 
officially  designated,  but  written  down  J.  S. 
Cole,  or  more  familiarly  “Joe”  Cole,  jM-opri- 
etor  of  the  ranch.  “We  can’t  br«ik  bum. 
He’s  throwed  us  all,  one  after  another.” 

“That  there  hawss  is  a  bom  outlaw,” 
assented  Jim  Brown  positively. 

And  an  outlaw  the  chestnut  ccdt  proceeded 
to  be.  The  “Triangle  Dot”  outfit  couldn’t 
ride  him;  and  rival  outfits  didn’t  ride  him 
either.  He  had  gained  confidence  from  his 
initial  victory;  not  only  was  he  possessed  of  a 
natural  and  wicked  side-jump,  but  he  also 
speedily  acquired  the  “glide,”  the  “sunfish,” 
the  “end  for  end,”  and  all  the  rest  of  a  buck¬ 
ing  bronco’s  repertoire.  They  might  spur 
him,  they  might  quirt  him,  they  might  curb 
him,  but  he  never  let  up  and  eventually 
he  emerged  triumphant,  riderless.  Nobody 
thought  of  using  gentleness  and  kindness,  in¬ 
stead  of  rope  and  heel  and  whip  and  jaw¬ 
breaking  bit.  Humph!  Not  on  a  ranch 
where  horses  are  counted  by  the  score,  and 
are  broken  in  an  hour.  At  least,  if  any- 
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body  thought  of  it,  nobody  ever  mentioned  it. 
Horses  were  made  to  be  ridden,  and  should 
have  no  feelings;  there  was  only  one  way  to 
break  them,  and  that  was  to  get  on  them, 
and  stick  on  them,  and  be  on  them  when  they 
quit. 

“What  they  goin’  to  call  him?”  inquired  a 
chance  visitor. 

“Call  him!”  exclaimed  Jim  Brown,  with  a 
snort  of  disgust.  “  Oh,  heU!  Call  him  your« 
self.  He’s  standin’  pat.” 

And  as  “O’Hell”  was  the  chestnut  im¬ 
mediately  known. 

To  “  ride  O’Hell  ”  was  the  current  challenge 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  “Triangle  Dot” 
ranch.  This  meant  to  ride  him  in  the  regula¬ 
tion  way,  with  saddle;  strange  to  say  (that  is, 
strange  to  all  but  “High-Pocket”)  even  the 
“old  man’s”  children  could  ride  him  bare- 
back.  Moreover,  he  would  eat  from  the 
hand,  he  never  bit  the  man  astride  of  him, 
and  he  never  tried  to  paw  a  man  who  was 
down.  But  the  approach  of  chaps  and  quirt 
set  him  trembling,  and  the  touch  of  the 
saddle  made  him  a  demon.  Of  course,  this 
peculiarity  made  him  generally  useless. 

Consequently,  only  occasionally  subjected 
to  the  ordeal  of  contest,  he  roamed  the  range 
untrammeled;  other  horses  were  worked,  at 
times'  mercil^sly  pushed  to  their  limit,  and 
turned  out  to  recuperate,  but  the  wide  range, 
with  its  acres  of  sage  and  bunch-grass,  its 
rain,  its  snow,  its  heat,  its  cold,  its  winds  and 
its  calms,  its  sky  of  sunset  and  sunrise,  cloud 
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and  blue,  was  for  two  years  the  virtually  un¬ 
disputed  domain  of  “O’Hell,”  the  outlaw. 

“I  see  they’re  goin’  to  have  a  big  bronco- 
bustin’  match  up  at  the  fair.  They’re  wantin’ 
hawsses,”  observed  Joe  Cole  to  his  wife. 

“That  so?”  she  responded,  with  placid 
interest. 

“  Yes.  I’ve  a  notion  to  send  up  ‘  O’Hell  ’.” 

“I  wouldn’t,”  she  protest^.  “Those 
contests  are  awful  hard  on  horses,  Joe. 
You’ll  get  ‘O’Hell’  so  nobody  can’t  ride  him 
even  bareback.” 

But  her  husband  merely  grunted. 

“Well,  ‘O’Hell’  goes,”  he  announced  to 
her  the  next  night.  “I  met  a  fellow,  one  of 
the  fair  officers,  over  at  Tom  Pike’s  to-day, 
an’  he  says  they’d  be  plumb  tickled  to  get 
him.  They’ve  heard  about  him.” 

“I  wish  you  wouldn’t,”  she  pleaded. 

“Why  not?  He  ain’t  wuth  his  forage 
round  here,  an’  there’s  a  prize  up  for  the  wust 
hawss  an’  the  best  rider.  They  give  $300  to 
the  hawss  that  can’t  be  ridden — an’  I  reckon 
that  ‘O’Hell’  ’ll  come  some  near  bringin’ 
back  the  money.” 

So  “O’Hell”  went.  The  children  grieved, 
for  they  were  attached  to  him.  He  was  their 
playmate.  But  the  “Triangle  Dot”  men 
received  the  news  with  a  yell  of  glee,  for  the 
honor  of  the  ranch  was  to  be  vindicated 
abroad. 

After  a  short  journey  “O’Hell”  found  him¬ 
self,  snorting,  in  a  makeshift  corral  in  the  fair¬ 
grounds.  A  space  between  the  end  of  the 
amphitheatre  and  the  boundary  fence  had 
been  enclosed  by  erecting  poultry-wire  across 
its  front.  This  completed  the  corral,  the 
ends  being  amphitheatre  and  fence,  and  the 
sides,  fence  and  poultry  netting.  The  corral 
was  subdivided  into  pens — a  large  one  and 
several  small  ones. 

In  the  big  pen  were  “O’Hell”  and  some 
twenty  other  horses — all  outlaws,  the  major¬ 
ity  with  reputations.  A  load  of  hay  was 
the  substitute  for  the  now  curing  range 
grass,  and  there  was  water.  Under  hoof  was 
dust;  around  about,  the  boards  and  netting. 
Curious  peo{de,  in  chaps  or  in  ordinary  town 
attire,  gazed  tltux>ugh  the  netting,  or  stared 
down  from  the  end  of  the  amphitheatre,  and 
laughed  and  joked  and  commented. 

“O’Hell”  nibbled,  stowed  away  the  hay, 
nuzzled  his  associates,  nodded,  at  times  lift^ 
his  head  to  strange  noises,  pricked  his  ears 
to  unusual  sights,  but  puzzl^  his  brain  not 
over  his  situation.  Looking  in  upon  them. 


one  would  not  have  conjectured  that  these 
were  a  bunch  of  incorrigibles. 

“O’Hell”  had  enter^  the  corral  at  eve. 
Night  passed,  and  a  day,  and  another  night; 
the  second  morning  dawned,  heightened,  and 
waxed  to  noon.  It  was  also  the  second  day 
of  the  fair  and  the  first  day  of  the  “great 
rough-riding  contest.” 

The  Great  West  Carnival  and  Fair  is  the 
best  thing  of  its  kind  in  the  State.  Tourists 
stop  especially  to  witness  it.  It  is  a  huge 
entertainment  to  ILastemers  and  Westerners 
alike,  and  each  year  adds  to  its  renown  as  an 
exponent  of  life  in  the  range  and  ranch  region. 

The  sun  beat  down  hotly.  From  the 
amphitheatre  rose  the  tramp  of  feet  and  the 
hum  of  voices,  as  the  spectators  poured  in 
eagerly.  A  band  set  the  air  to  pulsing  with  a 
lively  march.  The  horses  in  the  corral  could 
not  see  around  the  comer,  into  the  amphi¬ 
theatre,  but  they  heard  band,  feet,  and  voices, 
and  sensed  a  gathering  throng.  The  music 
put  some  of  them  to  prancing.  W’ithout  the 
wire  netting  front  of  the  corral,  chap-accou¬ 
tered  men,  with  their  mounts,  gathered  by 
twos  and  threes  and  fours  and  lounged  about; 
for  preceding  the  bronco-busting,  the  wild 
cavalry  of  Western  plain  and  v^ey  was  to 
give  an  exhibition. 

Presently,  at  word  from  the  majordomo, 
they  settl^  into  saddle  and  spurred  away 
into  the  space  before  the  amphitheatre;  and 
there  they  executed  grand  march  and 
quadrille,  potato  race,  fancy  roping,  and  all. 
This  pleased  the  Easterners,  but  the  main 
body  of  the  spectators  grew  impatient. 

“Aw,  cut  it  short!”  voices  cried.  “Trot 
out  your  broncos!” 

From  the  corral  the  imprisoned  outlaws, 
“O’Hell”  among  them,  could  glimpse  the 
coursing  steeds  without;  came  to  their  ears 
shrill,  familiar-sounding  yelps — the  slogan  of 
the  cow-country;  and  at  the  last,  as  a  grand 
finale,  a  rattling  staccato  of  shots,  followed 
by  an  applause  of  cheers. 

However,  their  attention  had  been  drawn 
by  the  intmsion  of  three  or  four  men,  who, 
with  waving  arm  and  gunny-sack  and  sharp 
words,  had  cut  out  a  portion  of  their  number, 
driven  them  into  the  far  end  of  the  corral,  and 
shut  a  gate  upon  them,  penning  them  there. 

In  this  contingent  was  “O’Hell.”  Gay, 
panting,  jostling,  back  came  the  recent 
performers  leading  nine  or  ten  horses  upon 
whose  bared  backs  were  the  wet  prints  of 
saddles;  the  saddles  themselves  were  lined  in 
front  of  the  amphitheatre,  to  be  used  in  the 
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contest  next  imminent.  About  the  saddles 
loitered  their  owners,  waiting  each  for  an 
outlaw  whom  he  was  pledged  to  master. 

The  crowd  in  the  amphitheatre  adjusted 
itself,  eager  for  the  chief  event  of  the  after¬ 
noon. 

“Hurry  up,  boys;  bring  out  some  hawsses. 
The  crowd’s  waitin  urged  the  majordomo, 
riding  up  to  the  corral. 

A  passageway,  opening  into  the  field, 
separated  the  pen  where  “O’Hell”  and  his 
companions  were  confined  from  the  larger 
pen  from  which  they  had  been  cut  out. 
Through  the  gate  into  this  passageway  was 
driven  an  iron-gray;  and  after  a  struggle  he 
was  haltered,  and  led  without,  around  the 
amphitheatre  comer,  out  of  sight  of  the  horses 
left  in  the  corral. 

In  a  few  minutes  there  rose  a  great  cheer, 
and  the  iron-gray  hove  into  sight,  skirting  the 
corral,  bucking  and  pitching  and  squealing, 
striving  his  best  to  dislodge  the  figure  who, 
plying  quirt,  was  sitting  apparently  undis¬ 
turbed  astride  his  back. 

The  iron-gray  failed,  and  quit;  and  a  horse 
and  rider  who  had  been  accompanying,  as  a 
mnning  escort,  took  possession  and  con¬ 
ducted  him  and  his  subduer  back  whence 
they  had  come. 

In  a  short  space  of  time  the  iron-gray  was 
brought  up,  now  stripped  again  and  humbled, 
and  was  turned  into  the  other  part  of  the 
corral. 

The  demand  for  horses  was  steady,  and  one 
after  another  “O’Hell’s”  companions  were 
cut  into  the  passageway  or  chute,  and 
thence  led  off,  to  be  saddled  and  ridden. 
The  most  of  them  were  accustomed  to  this 
treatment,  having  been  used  at  other  ex¬ 
hibitions;  and  though  they  objected,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  to  the  coercion,  and  dodged 
and  lathered  and  tossed  their  heads,  through 
the  passage  they  were  forced,  and  into  the 
field;  and  having  performed  their  stunts 
(sometimes  prick^  and  goaded  thereto)  and 
earned  respite,  they  were  brought  back,  like 
the  iron-gray,  and  restored  to  the  corral. 

Two  or  three  overambitious  “busters”  had 
been  thrown;  but  in  the  main  the  contest  was 
not  affording  the  excitement  and  requiring 
the  prowess  demanded  by  the  critical  among 
the  spectators.  In  the  amphitheatre  were 
men  who  knew  what  was  what. 

“Give  that  boy  clothes-pins  to  stick  him¬ 
self  on  with!”  they  yelled  derisively.  "He 
ain’t  ridin’  I  Ain’t  you  got  any  real  hawsses — 
say?” 


Only  “O’Hell”  and  two  others  were  left  in 
the  pen  when  the  majordomo  called  in  to  the 
men: 

“Ain’t  there  any  real  hawsses  in  that  bunch 
you’ve  got?  These  you’ve  been  givin’ us  are 
reg’ler  woman  broke !  What’s  that  chestnut  ?  ” 

“He’s  ‘O’Hell,”’  answered  one  of  the  men 
cheerfully.  “They  say  he’s  all  right,  too. 
Ain’t  never  been  rode.” 

“W^ell,  give  us  ‘O’Hell,’  then,  an’  let’s  see 
what  he  can  do,”  bade  the  majordomo;  and 
he  rode  back,  while  the  cowpunchers  lolling 
without  the  corral,  watching  proceedings, 
sniggered  at  the  name. 

After  some  fruitless  dodging,  “O’Hell” 
cantered  through  the  gate  into  the  passage¬ 
way,  and  the  gate  swung  to  behind  him, 
preventing  retreat.  The  men — three  of  them 
— had  followed  him  in,  and  now  they  wanted 
him  to  go  to  the  front  end  of  the  partitioning 
passage,  where  appeared  to  be  a  kind  of  box- 
stall  with  wide  entrance.  The  end  of  the 
passage  was  set  off  by  a  gate  hung  a  few  feet 
from  the  side  rails. 

“O’Hell”  had  seen  other  horses  enter  this 
box-stall,  and  he  had  an  instinctive  dislike  for 
it;  but  finally  he  was  driven  in. 

“Easy  now!” 

“Watch  out!  Watch  out!” 

“There!  We  got  him!” 

Thus  spoke  the  men  among  themselves; 
and  the  gate  to  the  stall,  instead  of  stopping 
when  it  closed,  swung  past  the  right-angle 
line,  and  swiftly  on,  catching  him  as  he  stood 
against  the  side  of  the  little  enclosure,  pin¬ 
ioning  him  tightly  there  in  a  space  just  his 
length  and  width. 

“O’Hell”  reared  and  furiously  attempted 
to  climb  out;  but  a  hat  dashed  into  his  face 
beat  him  down.  He  lashed  rearward  with 
his  heels,  but  they  encountered  a  solid  post. 
Then  he  screamed — that  terrifying,  rabid 
bawl  of  an  enraged  horse — and  plunging  for¬ 
ward,  head  down,  butted  again  and  again. 
But  he  was  helpless;  he  only  scraped  a  jag 
of  skin  from  his  forehead;  the  shock  brought 
him  to  his  knees;  however,  the  gate,  pres^ 
firmly  against  his  side,  upheld  him.  He  rose 
once  more,  and  desperately  beat  and  kicked, 
screaming  while  his  hoofs  rattled  upon  boards 
and  post  before  and  behind. 

“Better  get  that  hawss  out  of  there;  he’ll 
break  his  neck,  sure,”  warned  somebody;  for 
“O’Hell’s”  behavior  was  interesting  every¬ 
body  able  to  see.  He  was  the  most  spirited, 
the  strongest  horse  that  had  yet  been  dealt 
with. 
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WTien  after  a  paroxysm  “O’Hell”  raised 
his  nose,  a  man  who  had  climbed  upon  the 
gate  qui^ly  slipp>ed  a  hackamore  halter  over 
it.  The  chin-strap  entered  “  O’Hell’s  ”  mouth, 
and  champing  down  he  chewed  and  frothed 
up>on  it,  his  ears  back,  his  eyes  greenish  globes. 
But  the  man  extricated  it,  and  presently,  try¬ 
ing  again,  lodged  the  halter  aright,  defUy 
buckling  it  in  place.  He  passed  the  rope  of  it 
over  the  end  of  the  enclosure  to  a  rider  out¬ 
side. 

“I..ook  out,  now!”  issued  the  warning. 
“This  is  a  bad  one!” 

All  in  an  instant  the  gate  swung  away  from 
“O’Hell’s”  side,  and  the  gate  into  the  field 
(it  composed  the  end  of  the  stall)  swung  t^n. 
Suddenly  no  longer  confined,  glaring  about  as 
if  challenging  new  indignity,  at  a  twitch  of  the 
halter-rop)e  “O’Hell”  trotted  proudly,  defi¬ 
antly  forth.  The  cowpunchers  about  the 
exit  yielded  him  respectful  spwice. 

Neck  curved,  flanks  quivering,  eyes  staring, 
ears  pointed,  already  foam-flexed,  snorting 
and  curveting,  he  nevertheless  obeyed  with 
only  slight  resistance  the  rope  stretching  be- 
bveen  himself  and  the  saddle-hom,  and  fol- 
bwed  on. 

A  beautiful  animal  he  was — round-bodied, 
springy  of  fetlock,  his  rich  skin  supple  and 
lustrous.  From  the  amphitheatre  rose  a 
hum  of  admiration,  which  quickened  and 
swelled  as  he  and  the  horseman  leading  him 
halted  before  the  tiers  of  seats. 

“This  here  hawss  is  ‘O’Hell,’  an  outlaw 
from  the  ‘Triangle  Dot’  ranch,”  announced 
the  majordomo.  “He’s  goin’  to  be  rode  by 
‘Wizen’  Hendrix,  champion  of  Arizona.” 

“Guess  you  forgot  to  say  ‘perhaps,’  didn’t 
you,  pardner?”  shouted  Joe  Cole  derisively 
from  the  grand  stand;  and  a  chorus  of  hoots 
from  the  “Triangle  Dot”  men  supported 
their  chief’s  sally. 

The  majordomo  did  not  resj)ond.  “  Wiz¬ 
en  ”  Hendrix  looked  up  at  the  amphitheatre 
and  grinned.  He  was  a  short  little  man,  very 
bow^  as  to  legs,  very  waddly  as  to  gait,  very 
reddened  as  to  face;  and  in  his  bearing  was 
confidence.  He  was  a  buster  with  a  reputa¬ 
tion.  He  eyed  “O’Hell,”  and  bestowed  a 
preliminary  hitch  up>on  his  black  sheepskin 
chaps. 

The  sp>ectators  p)erceived  “O’Hell”  to  be 
the  sup>erior  of  his  predecessors.  These,  for 
the  most  p>art,  had  been  veterans  in  this  the 
rough-riding  business;  they  bore  u|X)n  their 
sides  marks  of  previous  conflicts,  and  entered 
the  arena  either  docilely,  or  else  with  a  wild¬ 


ness  which  fostered  the  suspicion  that  they 
had  been  dop>ed  for  the  occasion. 

But  “O’Hell”  had  run  the  range,  im- 
molested,  for  a  year;  the  scars  from  man  were 
not  visible  up>on  him;  the  hands  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  had  been  the  only  hands,  within  that 
p)eriod,  laid  up)on  him.  He  was  lusty, 
alarm^  yet  fearless,  suspicious  yet  unknow¬ 
ing.  The  other  horses  had  known.  But  the 
currents  from  the  crowd  so  tensely  alert  in  the 
amphitheatre  thrilled  him  and  put  him  on 
keen  edge.  Instinctively,  he  felt  that  he  was 
to  be  tested;  and  that  the  test  would  be  inimi¬ 
cal,  not  friendly. 

llie  horseman  who  had  been  leading  him 
p>assed  the  halter-rop)e  to  a  man  on  the  ground, 
and  drew  off.  The  man  kept  the  halter-rop)e 
short  and  taut,  and  another  man,  cautiously 
reaching  up,  endeavored  to  slip  a  blind — a 
strip  of  sacking — beneath  the  halter-straps 
and  across  “O’Hell’s”  eyes. 

The  touch  of  the  blind  was  familiar  to 
“O’Hell.”  He  remembered  that  blinding 
was  preliminary  to  saddling;  he  remembered 
also  the  ruthlXs  p>enning  between  gate  and 
fence,  and  saw  the  faces  of  the  throng  now 
witnessing  his  further  discomfiture.  His  ber¬ 
serk  rage  suddenly  revived  within  him,  and 
rearing,  he  tore  away  from  the  bandage,  and 
almost  from  the  man  who  was  holding  him 
by  the  halter-rope. 

Three  times  they  essayed  to  blind  him,  and 
three  times  he  reared  and  tore  away.  The 
amphitheatre,  amused  by  the  sight  of  the 
men  as  they  were  dragged  hither  and  thither, 
while  the  dust  rose  in  a  cloud,  cheered  and 
mocked. 

“Throw  the  devil,”  growled  the  man  who 
had  been  vainly  following  the  gyrations,  with 
the  saddle  in  readiness  to  clap  on. 

The  next  time  that  “O’Hell”  reared,  upion 
coming  down  his  fore  feet  landed  in  a  noose. 
They  were  jerked  from  under  him,  and  over 
he  went  upion  his  side.  The  sensation  was 
not  entirely  new,  for  he  had  been  thrown 
before.  But  never  before  had  he  been  so 
angry;  and  he  struggled  with  might  and  main. 
He  plunged,  only  to  fall  again,  for  the  lariat 
kept  his  feet  bound  and  his  legs  stretched. 
He  desisted,  for  a  moment,  through  exhaus¬ 
tion— -and  that  moment  sufficed  for  the  nimble 
cowmen  about  him  to  bind  fore  feet  to  hind 
feet,  ignominiously  “hog-tying”  him,  like  any 
fractious  steer.  ^  was  he  trussed;  and  while 
the  slaver  ran  from  his  mouth,  tXen  oi  his 
impotent  rage,  he  was  blinded,  and  further¬ 
more  a  man  in  chaps  sat  on  his  head. 
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They  saddled  him — coolly  applying  saddle- 
blanket  as  well;  ran  the  cinch  under  his  belly, 
and,  without  ceremony,  rolled  him  over  to  get 
at  the  cinch  on  the  other  side  and  haul  it 
tight 

“Come  on,”  they  nodded  to  “Wizen.” 

With  his  quirt  dangling  from  his  wrist,  in 
his  black  chaps  “Wizen”  waddled  up.  He 
tested  the  saddle,  to  see  that  it  would  “rock” 
to  his  liking;  it  did. 

“Let  him  up,”  bade  “Wizen.” 

The  bonds  fell  from  “O’Hell’s”  four  hoofs, 
his  legs  flew  apart,  and  the  men  jumped  back; 
at  a  poke  from  a  boot-toe,  with  a  snort  and  a 
heave  he  was  on  his  feet.  But  he  was  still 
blinded,  and  he  only  stood,  trembling. 

“Wizen”  climbed  gently  into  the  saddle, 
carefully  adjusted  himself,  and  grasped  the 
bridle-reins  which  had  been  snapped  to  the 
hackamore-rings. 

“Ready?”  queried  the  judge. 

“Let  her  go!”  ordered  “Wizen.” 

The  blind  was  jerked  from  “O’Hell’s” 
eyes.  For  an  instant  he  blinked,  dazed,  col¬ 
lecting  himself.  Was  he  free?  But  saddle 
and  rider  suddenly  struck  him  with  poignant 
horror,  and  some  recollection  of  his  recent 
humiliation  while  the  crowd  jeered  made  him 
frantic.  With  a  squeal  and  a  vigorous  kick, 
head  down,  back  up,  legs  stiff,  tail  arched,  off 
he  cavorted,  bucking  his  level  best  and  his 
wickedest,  across  the  field.  But  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  seeming  only  to  enjoy  the  mo¬ 
tion,  “Wizen,”  rocking  to  it,  sat  easily  erect 
and  whooped  as  he  laid  quirt  right  and  left 
alternately. 

“Hi-yi!” 

“Whoop-ee!” 

“He’s  sure  buckin’  some!” 

“Stick  to  him,  ‘Wizen,’  old  boy!” 

“Ride  him  straight!  Take  your  med’- 
cine!” 

The  amphitheatre  was  in  an  uproar,  and 
even  the  usually  apathetic  cowboys  lounging 
alongside  the  corral  sprang  to  their  feet  and 
gazed. 

“Go  it,  ‘O’Hell’!”  bellowed  Joe  Cole  from 
the  grand  stand. 

“O’Hell”  did  not  feel  the  quirt;  he  felt  but 
the  stigma  of  degrading  saddle  and  man.  He 
chang^  his  style,  and  stopping  short  com¬ 
menced  to  pitch  with  his  peculiar,  trying, 
sideways  step.  The  shouts  from  the  amphi¬ 
theatre  swelled  to  thunder  in  approbation — 
but  he  heard  them  only  faintly.  Racked  by 
the  new  motion,  in  a  lately  broken  rib, 
“Wizen”  cursed  him  heartily  and  then 


drove  in  the  spurs.  As  if  chasing  his  tail 
“O’Hell”  spim,  executing  the  deadly  “end 
for  end”;  but  “Wizen,”  bom  rider  that  he 
was,  with  curved  legs  clinging  fast,  sat  stanch 
while  his  flapping-brimmed  hat  went  flying, 
and  spurred  the  more.  “  O’Hell  ”  reared  high 
and  on  his  hind  legs  whirled  in  the  opposite 
direction — so  suddenly  that  now  his  rider, 
nigh  unseated,  fell  forward,  and  swayed  over 
the  p>ommel. 

“He’s  pullin’  lejitherl  He’s  pullin’  leather!  ” 
cried  a  hundred  voices. 

But  he  was  not — no,  not  “Wizen”;  al¬ 
though  none  but  he  knows  how  near  he 
came  to  being  guilty.  Down  with  a  thump, 
upon  stiff  fore  legs,  dropi)e<l  “O’Hell,”  and 
forth  like  the  wind  he  launched,  maddened, 
half  blind,  seeing  red,  running  with  the  low- 
bellied  reach  of  the  antelope.  “Wizen’s” 
long  flaxen  hair  streamed  badeward,  streamed 
backward  the  loose  fold  of  his  blue  neckerchief. 
One  of  the  outriders,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
intercept  and  turn  runaways,  wheeled  and 
dashed  for  the  fleeing  pair.  But  he  could  not 
intercept  “O’Hell.”  Outfooting  all  pursuit, 
straight  for  the  corral  netting  bolted  the 
chestnut,  and  as  the  amphitheatre  rose  en 
masse  to  its  feet  and  united  in  a  single  cry  of 
warning  and  dismay,  without  abating  speed 
he  struck  it  head  on,  appeared  to  go  half 
through  it,  and  caught  by  the  reverse  spring 
was  hurled  backward,  twenty  yards,  to  his 
knees.  But  “Wizen,”  a  bit  whitened,  was 
still  atop  of  him. 

Scrambling  to  his  feet,  before  anybody 
might  interpose,  “O’Hell”  again  lunged 
ahead  as  if  to  repeat  the  performance;  only 
now,  just  as  he  reached  the  netting  (bulged 
by  the  tremendous  shock)  he  turned  sharply 
and,  leaning  hard,  scraped  viciously  along  it 
from  end  to  end.  “Wizen”  put  out  a  hand 
to  guard  himself;  and  when  “  O’Hell  ”  had  left 
the  fence,  and  in  the  open  was  once  more 
pitching  with  high,  terrific  jumps,  he  held  up 
the  same  hand,  all  bloody,  to  wave  back 
solicitous  friends. 

“No,”  he  snarled;  “let  me  alone.  I’m 
goin’  to  give  this  damned  hawss  all  he 
wants!” 

“O’Hell’s”  jumps  were  growing  slower 
and  more  labored.  His  exertions,  first  in 
opposing  the  saddle,  later  in  opposing  the 
rider,  and  the  stunning  collision  with  the 
netting,  were  telling  upon  him,  stout  as  was 
his  heart.  Again  in  front  of  the  amphi¬ 
theatre,  sheer  exhaustion  compelled  him  to  a 
standstill,  as  if  run  down;  and  apparently  at 
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the  end  of  his  resources  he  straddled,  inert, 
head  hanging,  tail  drooped,  cinch  heaving, 
bright  froth  from  a  bursted  blood-vessel 
staining  his  lips — beaten. 

The  red  before  his  eyes  had  cleared  away, 
and  he  saw  the  ’dobe  dust  beneath  him. 

“All  in,”  was  the  verdict  of  the  spectators. 
“Bring  on  another  horse.” 

“  Wizen  ”  perked  up  his  shock  head  at  the 
amphitheatre,  and  threw  out  his  dripping 
hand  in  the  vainglorious  salute  of  a  con¬ 
queror.  Then,  in  ostentatious  bravado — 
for  had  he  not  “  rode  ”  him,  “  scratched  ”  him, 
and  licked  him,  and  never  pulled  leather? — he 
took  foot  from  stuTup  and  reaching  forward 
scornfully  rasped  his  spurred  heel  adown  the 
chestnut’s  lathered  neck. 

“O’Hell”  raised  his  weary  head,  and 
squawled,  ears  ominously  laid  back.  While 
the  spectators  gazed  curiously,  with  laughing 
contempt  “Wizen”  again  inflicted  the  use¬ 
less  torment  and  indignity. 

’Twas  more  than  even  fagged  flesh  could 
endure.  Horribly  squawled  “O’Hell,”  a 
fiend  incarnate.  Electrified  into  renewed 
life,  he  whirled  so  quickly  that  the  foot  of 
his  rider  scarce  was  able  to  land  in  the  once 
abandoned  ox-bow. 

“  Look  out!  Get  off  him!  ”  yelled  a  chorus 
earnestly,  foreseeing  a  tragedy.  No  one 
could  behold  “O’Hell”  now  and  foresee 
aught  else. 

The  chestnut  sensed  naught,  recked  of 
naught,  save  the  one  sole,  overmastering 
object:  revenge.  His  brain  was  filled  with 
flame,  and  a  crimson  veil  clouded  his  vision. 
His  protruding’eyes  stared  through  it  dimly; 
and  shaping  headlong  course  obliquely  with 
the  middle  of  the  amphitheatre,  resolutely 
swerving  not  an  inch,  he  crashed  full  into 
the  boarded  rail  at  the  angle  where  it  made 
a  slight  turn. 

Down  in  a  heap  plunged  horse  and  rider; 
in  a  heap,  amid  splintering  of  board  and 
crackling  of  timber,  and  the  shrieks  and 
exclamations  of  the  on-lookers.  A  dozen 
men  rushed  forward  to  the  rescue.  Women 
covered  their  faces. 

“O’Hell”  staggered  to  his  feet.  Ah — that 
dreadful  “Wizen”  was  not  upon  him  now. 
At  last  he  had  dislodged  him.  But  instead, 
from  the  center  of  his  chest  was  sticking  out  a 
piece  of  scantling,  rigid  and  firmly  fixed,  with 
one  end  projecting  before  his  nose  and  the 
other  end  rankling  deep;  a  very  inconvenient 
appendage.  One  fore  leg,  also,  was  paining 
him. 


The  men  extricated  “W’izen”  from  amid 
the  ruins;  he  was  unhurt.  Then  two  of  them 
laid  hold  up>on  “O’Hell’s”  scantling  and, 
while  a  stifled  groan  of  nausea  passed  through 
the  amphitheatre,  pulled  it  away.  For 
eighteen  inches  the  end  that  had  been  hidden 
was  dyed  vividly. 

Somebody  grabbed  “  O’Hell  ”  by  the  halter- 
rope,  and  hastily  led  him  across,  toward  the 
corral.  He  was  not  seeing  red  now,  was 
“O’Hell”;  no.  He  was  not  bucking.  He 
was  just  an  ordinary  horse;  no  outlaw,  no 
fiend,  no  fighter;  simply  a  horse,  meek,  un¬ 
resisting,  wide-eyed  with  suffering.  Any  one 
might  have  ridden  him,  even  in  the  saddle. 
A  babe  might  have  handled  him. 

The  progress  across  the  field  proved  not 
rapid,  after  all.  The  people,  stricken  silent, 
watched  it.  “O’Hell”  felt  that  his  left  front 
leg  was  singularly  numb  and  useless;  the 
people  watching  saw  it  dangle  more  and  more 
helplessly,  until  it  merely  dragged.  “  O’Hell  ” 
also  felt  himself  growing  strangely  sick;  his 
chest  was  hurting  him,  with  a  nagging  smart 
and  an  excruciating  throb;  the  people  watch¬ 
ing  saw  the  blood  pumping  from  it  in  thick 
jets. 

“  Kill  him!  Kill  him!  ”  besought  the  shout, 
out  of  pity. 

“O’HeU”  heard,  and  wondered.  He  had 
won,  had  he  not? 

“A  damned  shame!”  muttered  a  cow- 
puncher,  at  the  corral,  as  “O’Hell”  was  led 
past  and  within. 

“  It  sure  is,”  answered  mother. 

“Triangle  Dot”  men  came nmning,  among 
them  “O’Hell’s”  owner.  And  recognizing 
acquaintances,  “O’Hell”  nickered  softly,  with 
the  whimper  of  a  tired  horse  who  has  done  his 
best;  and  he  laid  his  stained  nose  against  “old 
man  ”  Cole’s  shoulder. 

“  Kill  him !  K ill  him!  ”  pleaded  faces  look¬ 
ing  down  into  the  corral  from  the  end  of  the 
amphitheatre. 

To  “O’Hell”  the  tones  sounded  threaten¬ 
ing,  and  again  he  wondered.  Would  his 
I)ersecutors  never  relent? 

“  Shut  up !  ”  bade  Cole  fiercely.  “  Shut  up, 
you  fools!  ”  .\nd  he  added,  to  the  men  about 
him:  “  Get  that  saddle  off,  quick.” 

Off  in  an  instant  came  saddle  and  paddings. 
The  thick  fluid  still  flowed  from  “O’Hell’s” 
chest;  and  grasping  a  handful  of  the  clayey 
dust  underfoot  the  ranchman  stuffed  it  into 
the  wound.  It  clogged  the  blood,  but  it  did 
not  erase  the  hole;  ah,  no. 

Out  from  the  little  cluster  about  him 
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“  O’Hell  ”  was  gently  led,  apart,  to  the  far  end 
ol  Ae  corral;  dear  of  the  other  horses,  as 
well.  Here  he  was  halted — ^and  he  accepted 
it  willingly  enough,  for  he  was  oddly  weak. 
As  he  stood  he  shook.  Many  faces  were 
turned  his  way;  they  wavered,  indistinct,  and 
a  confused  humming  in  his  ears  further  be¬ 
fogged  his  brain. 

The  man  who  had  led  him  raised  a  hand, 
and  seemed  to  be  pointing  downward,  at  his 
head.  There  was  a  ringing  report — but  it  is 


doubtful  if  “O’Hell”  heard,  for  the  aim  was 
mercifully  exact. 

“Well,  one  more  less  hawss  to  tote  back  to 
the  ranch,”  remarked  a  cowboy,  relieving  the 
tension;  and  his  companions  laughed. 

With  his  legs  doubled  beneath  him,  and  his 
nose  buried  in  the  dust,  at  one  end  of  the 
corral  quietly  lay  “O’Hell.” 

“Say — bring  out  that  blue  hawss;  he’s  a 
cuss,  too,  ain’t  he?”  ordered  the  majordomo, 
bustling  up,  at  the  other  end. 


Izaak  Walton,  Fisfierman 

By  MARTHA  HALE  SHACKFORD 


SERENE,  secure,  beside  some  stream 
He  kept  his  vigil,  dreamed  his  dream; 
No  visionary  fair  romance 
Of  famous  deeds  with  horse  and  lance. 

But  battles  waged  with  foemen  shy, 

By  weapons  such  as  line  and  fly. 

Day  after  day  the  fisher  spent. 

Beguiled  to  a  supreme  content. 

In  snaring  crafty  silver  trout. 

Or  perch,  if  mulberry-buds  were  out; 
Sequestered  with  the  falling  rain. 

The  song  of  thrush,  or  lark’s  refrain. 

With  some  choice  friend  who  loved  as  well 
The  wonder  of  that  liquid  spell. 

He  watched  how  swift  the  salmon  sped 
Across  an  amber  river  bed. 

Or  how  the  grayling,  or  the  dace. 

Went  gliding  smooth  from  place  to  place. 

Past  cowslip  meadows,  jasmine  bowers. 
Hedges  with  honeysuckle  flowers. 

They  wandered  slow  to  some  quaint  inn 
That  smelled  of  lavender  within. 

Where  he  would  sip  some  homely  wine 
And  boast  the  prowess  of  his  line. 


Drawings  in  Pencil  by  Vernon  Howe  Bailey 


Descriptions  by  Will  Irwin 


LOOKING  ACJiOSS  THE  GOLUEX  GATE  FROM  FORT  POINT. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  the  lilithe,  light-hearted  city  by  the  Oolden  (late,  the  dwelling-place 
of  romance  and  the  gateway  to  the  Ocean  of  Adventure,  Ls  in  ruins.  There  will  be  a 
new  city  in  its  place;  but  there  will  never  again  be  the  old  San  Francisco — sea-gray,  pictur- 
estjue,  suggesting  my.stery  and  adventure  in  the  vistas  of  her  hills,  in  the  jHicket-pictures 
of  her  alleys.  The  greatest  disaster  that  ever  came  to  an  American  city  struck  her  below  and 
alxive  ground  on  the  morning  of  April  i8th.  An  earthquake  which  shook  all  the  lowlands 
and  killed  hundreds  preceded  a  fire,  perhaps  the  greatest  fire  in  history.  There  was  no  water 
to  fight  the  fire;  and  most  of  the  city  burned.  One  day,  it  was  the  gayest  city  of  the  conti¬ 
nent;  the  ne.vt,  it  was  a  ruin. 

\’ernon  Howe  Bailey  has  been  traveling  through  the  South  and  the  West  for  Everybody’s, 
continuing  his  series  “.\merican  Cities  in  Pencil.”  A  few  days  before  the  disaster  he  reachetl 
San  Francisco  and  made  the  series  of  illustrations  printed  in  this  issue.  Everything  which 
his  liencil  found  to  draw  is  now  destroyed,  excepting  one  ferry  building  and  the  fort  pictured 
above.  Old  Fort  Point,  crowned  by  Fort  Scott,  formed  one  side  of  the  Golden  Gate,  the 
entrance  to  San  Francisco  Bay. 


CITV  HALL. 

The  City  Hall  of  San  Francisco  stood  just  off  Market  Street  fronting  a  plaza  which  surrounded 
the  Pioneer  ^lonument.  It  was  ten  years  in  building  and  cost  $7,000,000.  The  surrounding  houses 
were  low  and  unsightly,  and  were  so  close  that  it  was  hard  to  get  a  good  view  of  the  structure.  Those 
interested  in  beautifying  the  city  had  considered  several  plans  for  giving  the  City  Hall  proper 
approaches.  City  Hall  went  down  in  the  earthquake,  and  the  offending  buildings  about  it  are  gone 
in  the  fire.  The  city  will  probably  be  rebuilt  on  some  definite  plan;  several  schemes  for  beautifying  it 
had  lx?en  drawn  up  from  time  to  time.  The  streets  at  this  point  may  be  laid  out  anew  to  give  a  pro[)er 
view  of  the  new  City  Hall.  One  of  the  schemes  is  based  on  a  division  of  Market  Street  at  this  point. 


CHINATOWN'. 

Chinatown  wa.s  built  three  stories  above  ground  and  three  IkIow;  for  the  Chinese,  who  live  as 
closely  {)acked  as  they  can,  had  burrow'ed  like  moles.  They  had  quite  transformed  a  district  of 
old  busine.ss  blocks  with  their  own  balconies,  sheds,  gaudy  signs,  and  doorways.  The  Chinese  have 
the  art  of  common  things;  and  eveiT’thing  in  Chinatown  fell  into  pictures.  Every  tourist  felt  bound 
to  .see  the  Quarter.  Guiding  tourists  was  an  industrj’ ;  but  the  guide  showed  only  a  circus  per¬ 
formance.  Aside  from  this  the  life  of  the  jxfople  went  on  in  San  Francisco  as  it  goes  on  in  Canton. 
Their  highbinder  wars  kept  the  police  busy.  .\ll  Chinatown  was  burned.  The  site  is  in  demand 
for  business  uses,  and  the  Chinese  may  be  forced  to  rebuild  elsewhere. 


UNION  SQUARE.  ST.  FRANCIS  HOTEL,  AND  THE  DEWEY  MONUMENT. 

Until  the  last  year  or  two  “Newspaper  Corners,”  at  Market  and  Kearney  Streets,  where  stood  the 
Call,  Examiner,  and  Chronicle  buildings,  was  called  the  heart  of  the  city.  Union  Square,  two  blocks 
farther  uptown,  was  succeeding  to  the  title.  There  had  been  a  great  rise  in  real  estate  values  at  this 
point,  and  the  new  Hotel  St.  Francis  was  the  first  in  a  line  of  high  modem  buildings  which  would 
have  surrounded  it  in  time,  had  the  city  gone  its  normal  way.  The  monument  in  the  center  of  the 
square  commemorates  Dewey’s  victory  at  Manila  Bay.  The  Bohemian  Club  was  about  to  erect  in 
one  corner  a  monument  to  Bret  Harte.  The  St.  Francis  stood  the  earthquake  shock,  but  the  fire  con¬ 
sumed  the  district.  The  monument  was  shifted  from  its  base  and  tilted  at  an  angle  of  ten  degrees. 


•  l’ 


FROM  CALIFORNIA  STREET  HILL,  LOOKING  ACROSS  THE  RAY  lO  THE  OAKLAND  SHORE. 


San  Francisco  runs  up  and  down  over  abrupt  hills.  Some  of  them  are  so  steep  that  the  side¬ 
walks  mount  for  blocks  by  steps,  and  grass  grows  between  the  paving  stones,  upon  which  no  wagon 
wheel  ever  turned.  The  rise  to  Nob  Hill  on  California  Street  represents  one  of  the  more  moderate 
slopes.  From  every  elevation,  as  in  this  view,  there  appear  vistas  of  the  golden,  changeable  bay. 
The  dark  tow’er  two  blocks  down  the  street  is  the  spire  of  old  St.  Marv’s  Catholic  Church.  This 
was  the  down-town  boundarj'  of  Chinatown.  Every  building  which  appears  in  this  view,  save  only 
the  Ferry  Building  in  the  background,  was  destroyed  or  damaged  in  the  fire.  Below  the  hills  on  the 
farther  bay  shore  lies  Oakland,  the  City  of  Refuge  in  the  great  catastrophe. 


ON  NOli  HIM.:  STANFORD  RESIDENCE  AND  MARK  HOPKINS  SCHOOL  OF  ART. 

The  Stanford  and  Hopkins  mansions  were  on  the  shoulder  of  Nob  Hill.  Both  were  built  during 
the  wild  middle  period  when  the  Californian  bonanza  kings  were  trj'ing  to  spend  all  their  money  at 
once,  and  both  passed  in  the  end  into  the  hands  of  the  people.  The  Stanford  mansion,  to  the  left,  was 
given  by  Jane  Stanford  to  Stanford  University.  It  had  been  unoccupied  since  her  death.  The  Mark 
Hopkins  mansion  rose  on  the  sky-line  of  San  Francisco  like  a  citadel.  The  widow  of  its  builder 
gave  it  to  the  University  of  California  for  an  art  school.  The  art  classes  used  the  basement  and 
stables;  part  of  the  ujiper  floors  was  given  up  to  galleries.  These  buildings,  with  other  mansions 
farther  along  the  .street,  were  burned,  but  the  new  Fairmount  Hotel,  opjxjsite,  was  comparatively 
.slightly  damaged. 


THE  PALM  GARDEN  IN  THE  PALACE  HOTEL 


In  the  line  of  famous  hotels  around  the  world,  where  old  wanderers  met  again,  wherein  novelists 
set  tales,  and  where  “things  happened,”  the  Palace  represented  San  Francisco.  Until  the  St.  Francis 
opened,  it  was  the  chief  hotel.  Its  registers  showed  an  imposing  list  of  presidents,  |)rinces,  statesmen, 
great  actors,  authors,  and  men  of  finance.  Half  the  gossip  of  the  parish  centered  alx)ut  this  court. 
king  died  there — Kalakaua  of  Hawaii.  It  was  one  of  the  biggest  hotels  in  the  world,  not  high,  but  wide. 
Until  three  or  four  years  ago  the  site  of  the  palm  garden  shown  in  the  illustration  was  a  courtyard 
paved  with  asphalt,  and  used  as  a  carriage  drive.  The  Palace  stood  through  the  earthquake  and 
none  of  its  guests  was  hurt,  but  it  was  burned  on  the  first  morning  of  the  fire. 


Our  San  Francisco 


By  JAMES  HOPPER 


EDITOR’S  NOTE. — In  this  vivid,  heart-racking  narrative  of  Mr.  Hopper’s, 
EVERYBODY’S  feels  secure  in  the  belief  that  its  readers  will  find  the  final 
word  on  the  destruction  of  San  Francisco.  The  note  of  tragedy  has  always 
had  powerful  expression  in  the  work  of  James  Hopper.  His  whole  literary 
life  has  trained  him  to  see  and  feel  and  tell  this  story.  He  was  there;  as  a 
newspaper  reporter  his  duty  took  him  up  and  down  the  shaking,  burning  city 
by  day  and  night,  his  eyes  ever  alert  to  see  the  things  which  the'world  would 
want  to  hear  after  all  was  over.  Here  is  his  story. 


\  T  midnight  I  was  at  the  Grand  Opera 
House,  where  the  Conned  company  was 
giving  “Carmen.”  I  still  can  see  Caruso  strik¬ 
ing  open  the  gates  of  the  arena  w'ith  his  long 
Catalan.  I  see  him  stab,  I  hear  Fremstadt’s 
scream,  Caruso’s  wail  of  remorse,  glutted 
passion  and  remorse  commingled;  I  see  his 
magnificent  crawling  movement  to  her  as  the 
curtain  comes  down.  I  see  myself  walking 
back  slowly  to  my  paper,  the  Call,  a  few  steps 
away,  and  I  am  saying  to  myself:  “Surely, 
what  I  have  felt  to-night  is  the  summit  of 
human  emotion.”  And  now  when  I  think  of 
that,  I  almost  laugh. 

After  turning  in  my  copy,  I  went  up  Post 
Street  to  my  room  in  the  Neptune  Hotel,  six 
blocks  away.  It  was  two  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  and  that  is  San  Francisco’s  fairest 
hour.  The  blustering  sea-breeze  has  ceased 
at  that  time;  from  the  land  comes  a  breath  of 
air  already  dawn-scented.  From  the  slop)e  I 
was  climbing  I  could  see  the  dark  loom  of  the 
big  buildings  below,  the  bay  beyond  with  the 
red  and  green  lights  and  the  long  silhouettes 
of  ships  at  anchor,  and  still  farther,  the  famil¬ 
iar  hearthlike  glow  of  the  mainland  towns. 
The  night  struck  me  as  particularly  peaceful. 

As  I  passed  a  livery-stable  on  Post  Street 
between  Powell  and  Mason  Streets,  a  horse 
screamed  with  a  sudden,  shrill  cry.  I  asked 
a  stableman  lolling  in  the  darkened  doorway 
what  was  the  matter.  “Restless  to-night; 


don’t  know  why,”  he  answered.  And  then, 
with  my  head  poked  in,  I  heard  the  thunder 
of  a  score  of  hoofs  crashing  in  tattoo  against 
the  stalls. 

I  went  up  to  my  room.  “  Fine  night,”  said 
the  elevator -boy.  “Beautiful,”  I  answered. 
I  went  to  bed  at  about  three  o’clock. 

I  slept,  but  with  a  hot,  restless  slumber.  I 
dreamed.  I  heard  a  scream,  then  another. 
It  was  the  scream  of  Caruso  before  Carmen’s 
prostrate  form,  and  the  strident  cry  of  the 
horse  in  the  stable.  They  mingled,  rose 
interwoven  in  a  fiendish  crescendo — and  then 
I  awoke  to  the  city’s  destruction. 

Right  away  it  was  incredible — the  violence 
of  the  quake.  It  started  with  a  directness,  a 
savage  determination  that  left  no  doubt  of  its 
purpose.  It  pounced  upon  the  earth  as  some 
sidereal  bulldog,  with  a  rattle  of  hungry 
eagerness.  The  earth  was  a  rat,  shaken  in 
the  grinding  teeth,  shaken,  shaken,  shaken, 
with  periods  of  slight  weariness  followed  by 
new  bursts  of  vicious  rage.  As  far  as  I  can 
remember,  my  impressions  were  as  follows: 
First,  for  a  few  seconds  a  feeling  of  incredulity, 
capped  immediately  with  one  of  finality — of 
incredulity  at  the  violence  of  the  vibrations. 
“It’s  incredible,  incredible” — I  think  I  said 
it  aloud.  Then  the  feeling  of  finality.  “It’s 
the  end — St.  Pierre,  Samoa,  Vesuvius,  Fcwr- 
mosa,  San  Francisco — this  is  death.”  Simul- 
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taneously  with  that,  a  picture  of  the  city 
swaying  beneath  the  curl  of  a  tidal  wave 
foaming  to  the  sky.  Then  incredulity  again 
at  the  length  of  it,  at  the  sullen  violence  of  it. 
“It’s  incr^ible — vertical  and  rotary — look  at 
me  in  my  bed — like  a  fish  in  a  frying-pan.” 
This  last  figure  pleased  me.  “  Just  like  a  fish 
in  a  frying-pan,”  I  repeated.  Then  an  im¬ 
pulse  to  get  out  of  the  hideously  grinding 
walls,  mastered  immediately,  solely  from  a 
repugnance,  as  I  remember  it,  to  making  a 
show  of  myself.  “No,  if  I  die,  I  die  in  b^, 
not  with  my  legs  bare  to  the  skies.”  In¬ 
credulity  again  at  the  mere  length  of  the  thing, 
the  fearful  stubbornness  of  it.  Then  curiosity 
— “I  must  see  it.” 

I  got  up  and  walked  to  the  window.  I 
start^  to  open  it,  but  the  pane  obligingly  fell 
outward  and  I  poked  my  head  out,  the  floor 
like  a  geyser  beneath  my  feet.  Then  I  heard 
the  roar  of  the  bricks  coming  down  in  cataracts 
and  the  groaning  of  twisted  girders  all  over 
the  city,  and  at  the  same  time  I  saw  the  moon, 
a  calm,  pale  crescent  in  the  green  sky  of 
dawn.  Below  it  the  skeleton  frame  of  an  un¬ 
finished  sky-scraper  was  swaying  from  side  to 
side  with  a  swing  as  exaggerated  and  absurd 
as  that  of  a  palm  in  a  stage  tempest. 

Just  then  the  quake,  with  a  sound  as  of  a 
snarl,  rose  to  its  climax  of  rage,  and  the  back 
wall  of  my  building  for  three  stories  above  me 
fell.  I  saw  the  mass  pass  across  my  vision 
swift  as  a  shadow.  It  struck  some  little 
wooden  houses  in  the  alley  below.  I  saw 
them  crash  in  like  emptied  eggs  and  the  bricks 
pass  through  the  roof  as  through  tissue  paper. 

The  vibrations  ceased  and  I  began  to  dress. 
Then  I  noted  the  great  silence.  Throughout 
the  long  quaking,  in  this  great  house  full  of 
people  I  had  not  heard  a  cry,  not  a  sound,  not 
a  sob,  not  a  whisper.  And  now,  when  the 
roar  of  crumbling  buildings  was  over  and  only 
a  brick  was  falling  here  and  there  like  the 
trickle  of  a  spent  rain,  this  silence  continued, 
and  it  was  an  awful  thing.  But  now  in  the 
alley  some  one  began  to  groan.  It  was  a 
woman’s  groan,  soft  and  low. 

I  went  down  the  stairs  and  into  the  streets, 
and  they  were  full  of  people,  half-clad,  di¬ 
shevelled,  but  silent,  absolutely  silent,  as  if 
suddenly  they  had  become  speechless  idiots. 
I  went  into  the  little  alley  at  the  back  of  the 
building,  but  it  was  deserted  and  the  crushed 
houses  seemed  empty.  I  went  down  Post 
Street  toward  the  center  of  town,  and  in  the 
morning’s  garish  light  I  saw  many  men  and 
women  with  gray  faces,  but  none  spoke.  All 


of  them,  they  had  a  singular  hurt  expression, 
not  one  of  physical  pain,  but  rather  one  of 
injured  sensibilities,  as  if  some  trusted  friend, 
say,  had  suddenly  wronged  them,  or  as  if 
some  one  had  said  something  rude  to  them. 
As  for  me  I  felt  a  strange  elation.  I  was  im¬ 
mensely  proud  of  myself.  I  had  gone  through 
that  hideous  minute  and  a  quarter  with  full 
command  over  myself,  and  now  I  was  calm, 
absolutely  calm.  I  threw  my  chest  out  and 
looked  with  amazement  upon  my  dazed  co¬ 
citizens.  And  yet  when  a  few  days  after,  I 
saw  again  a  friend  who  had  met  me  just  at 
that  time,  he  told  me  that  I  had  been  so  ex¬ 
cited  I  couldn’t  talk,  that  my  arms  trembled 
as  I  gesticulated,  and  that  my  eyes  were 
an  inch  out  of  their  sockets.  As  I  walked 
slowly  down  the  street  I  was  very  busy  taking 
notes — for  the  paper.  “  Such  and  such  num¬ 
ber,  such  and  such  street,  cwnice  down ;  this 
building,  roof  down;  that  building  crumbled.” 
And  then,  “Good  Lx)rd!”  I  exclaimed  to  my¬ 
self  after  a  while,  with  childish  peevishness, 
“I’m  not  going  to  take  a  list  of  all  the  build¬ 
ings  in  the  city!”  I  kept  on  going  toward 
the  paper.  I  thought  that  I  was  observing 
very  carefully,  but  I  wasn’t.  I  remember 
now,  for  instance,  seeing  the  roof  of  the  Hotel 
Savoy  caved  into  the  building.  And  yet  I 
did  not  try  to  find  out  if  many  had  been  hurt 
or  killed.  It  was  rather  unimportant  de¬ 
tail  that  struck  my  eyes.  In  Union  Square 
I  remember  a  man  in  pink  pajamas,  a  pink 
bath-robe,  carrying  a  pink  comforter  under 
his  arms,  walking  barefooted  upon  the  gravel. 
In  the  center  of  the  square  an  old  man  was 
with  great  concentration  of  purpose  deciph¬ 
ering  the  inscription  of  the  Dewey  monument 
through  spectacles  of  which  the  glasses  had 
fallen  out.  I  cut  across  through  the  Square 
and  for  the  first  time  I  heard  some  one  speak. 
A  man  said  to  me,  “Look!”  I  looked  the 
way  he  was  pointing,  at  a  three-story  wooden 
building  called  the  Geary. 

It  stood  between  an  unfinished  building  at 
the  comer  of  Stockton  and  Gear)’  Streets  and 
another  tall  building.  The  two  sky-scrapers 
had  shaken  off  their  side  walls  upon  the 
wooden  one  nestling  between  them,  and  only 
the  fa9ade  of  the  latter  stood,  like  cardboard 
scenery.  At  one  of  the  windows  was  a  man. 
He  was  trailing  to  the  ground  a  long  piece  of 
cloth  that  looked  no  thicker  than  a  ribbon, 
with  the  evident  intention  of  sliding  down  by 
it.  I  shouted  to  him  to  wait  a  moment  and 
ran  to  the  door.  I  found  the  stairs  still  up, 
stuck  along  the  front  wall  as  with  mucilage. 
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I  went  up  to  the  third  floor  over  piles  of 
plaster  and  laths,  and  there  forgot  about  the 
man.  For  I  came  to  a  piece  of  room  in 
which  was  a  bed  covered  with  debris,  and  out 
of  the  debris  a  slim  white  hand  and  wrist  were 


young  man  is  dead,  and  a  woman  is  dead;  oh, 
my  husband  is  dead,  and  a  young  man  is 
dead,  and  a  woman  is  dead!”  “Where  is 
your  husband?”  we  roared  in  her  ear,  for  she 
seemed  unable  to  hear  us.  She  pointed 
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Sticking  like  an  appeal.  I  threw  off  the  stuff 
and  a  woman  was  beneath,  still  alive,  a  little, 
slender  thing  whom  I  had  no  trouble  in  carry¬ 
ing  down  to  the  sidewalk,  where  some  one 
put  her  on  an  e.xpress  wagon.  I  went  back 
with  another  man  and  we  found  a  second 
woman,  whom  we  took  down  on  a  door.  She 
seemed  to  be  dying.  There  was  another 
woman  in  another  corner,  but  a  pile  of  bricks 
was  upon  her  and  she  was  dead. 

By  this  time  the  ruins  were  fairly  swarm¬ 
ing  with  rescuers,  and  a  policeman  had  to 
drive  away  many  of  them  with  his  club.  All 
the  time,  however,  I  could  hear  a  mysterious 
and  insistent  wailing  somewhere  in  back. 
Finally  I  located  it  on  the  second  floor.  A 
strip  of  the  hallway  still  remained  along  the 
right  wall.  I  followed  it  till  I  came  to  a  place 
where  the  whole  hall  was  intact,  and  there, 
as  upon  a  platform  amid  the  ruins,  a  woman 
with  long,  disheveled  hair  was  pacing  to  and 
fro,  repeating  in  a  long-drawn  wail,  over  and 
over  again,  “  Oh,  my  husband  is  dead,  and  a 


toward  the  back.  We  went  toward  the  back 
and  came  to  the  abrupt  end  of  the  hall.  Be¬ 
low  us  was  a  mound  of  bricks  with  the  end  of 
a  bed-post  emerging.  Mechanically  we  be¬ 
gan,  three  of  us,  to  take  up  the  bricks  one  by 
one,  throwing  them  behind  us.  Above  us 
towered  the  walls  of  the  homicidal  building. 
After  a  while  a  fireman  joined  us.  He 
seemed  stupefied,  and  like  us  began  to  take 
up  bricks  one  by  one.  Finally  another  fire¬ 
man  came  and  called  him.  “Come  on.  Bill,” 
he  said,  “there’s  fires.”  They  w’ent  off  and 
then  after  we  had  worked  a  time  longer  a  red¬ 
headed  youth  who  was  digging  with  us  said, 
“Wat’s  de  use  of  digging  out  those  that’s 
dead?”  This  remark  struck  us  all  as  so  pro¬ 
foundly  true  that  without  another  word  we 
all  quit. 

1  went  down  to  the  Call  to  report.  The 
sun  was  rising  behind  a  smoky  pall  already 
floating  above  the  populous  district  south 
of  Market  Street.  The  Call  Building,  the 
highest  in  the  city,  was  unmarred  by  the 
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earthquake,  and  so  was  the  building  of  the 
Examiner,  across  Third  Street  from  the  Call, 
and  that  of  the  Chronicle,  across  Market 
Street  from  the  Examiner.  The  editorial 
building  of  the  Call,  however,  in  the  narrow 
alley  back  of  the  main  building,  was  shaky. 
At  the  door  I  met  Bowie,  the  acting  city 
editor,  the  first  man  at  his  station.  “  Hopper,” 
he  said,  “the  Brunswick  Hotel  at  Sixth  and 
Folsom  is  down  with  hundreds  inside  of  her. 
You  cover  that.”  This  order  seemed  per¬ 
fectly  natural  to  me.  In  spite  of  what  we  had 
alre.ady  seen,  our  power  of  realization  was 
behind  time  as  it  was  to  be  through  the  three 
days’  progressive  disaster.  Going  up  into  the 
editorial  rooms  with  water  to  my  ankles,  I 
seized  a  bunch  of  copy  paper  and  started  up 
Third  Street.  At  Tehama  Street  I  saw  the 
beginning  of  the  fire  which  was  to  sweep  all 
the  district  south  of  Market  Street.  It  was 
swirling  up  the  narrow  way  with  a  sound  that 
was  almost  a  scream.  Before  it  the  humble 
population  of  the  district  were  fleeing,  and  in 
its  path,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  frail  shanties 
went  down  like  card  houses.  And  this  marks 
the  true  character  of  the  city’s  agony.  Es¬ 
pecially  in  the  populous  district  south  of 
Market  Street,  but  also  throughout  the  city, 
hundreds  were  pinned  down  by  the  debris, 
some  to  a  merciful  death,  others  to  live  hideous 
minutes.  The  flames  swept  over  them  while 
the  saved  looked  on  impotently.  Over  the 
tragedy  the  fire  threw  its  flaming  mantle  of 
hypocrisy,  and  the  full  extent  of  the  holocaust 
will  never  be  known,  will  remain  ever  a 
poignant  mystery. 

The  firemen  were  there,  beginning  the 
tremendous  and  hopeless  fight  which,  without 
intermission,  they  were  to  continue  for  three 
days.  Without  water  (the  mains  had  been 
burst  by  the  quake)  they  were  attacking  the 
fire  with  axes,  with  hooks,  with  sacks,  with 
their  hands,  retreating  sullenly  before  it  only 
when  its  feverish  breath  bum^  their  clothing 
and  their  skins. 

I  went  back  to  Market  Street  and  stopped 
an  automobile.  It  was  a  private  machine, 
chauffeured  by  one  of  the  city’s  gilded  youths, 
but  he  jump^  at  my  offer  of  $50  for  the 
day’s  hire,  another  example  of  the  twisted 
vision  of  us  all,  which  refused  to  acknowledge 
the  true  stupendousness  of  what  was  happen¬ 
ing.  I  whirred  off  north  into  the  I^tin 
quarter  to  see  as  to  the  safety  of  friends  I  had 
there.  Its  destruction  was  in  keeping  with 
the  picturesque  reputation  of  the  district. 
The  low  brick  buildings  built  in  the  pioneer 


days  had  nearly  all  thrown  their  fronts  into 
the  narrow  streets,  and  their  interiors  were 
shown  cross-sectioned  like  the  doll  houses 
you  see  in  toy  stores.  The  house  of  Henry 
Laffler,  the  writer,  was  so,  his  bookcase,  wri¬ 
ting-table,  and  bed  showing  like  furniture  on  a 
stage.  Beneath  the  pyramid  of  bricks  that 
had  been  the  front  of  the  building  a  dead 
Chinaman  lay,  one  long  yellow  hand  stretch¬ 
ing  out  of  the  loose  sleeve  of  his  blouse.  But 
a  note  pinned  upon  the  remnants  of  the  stairs 
told  me  that  L^er  was  safe.  I  went  on  to 
the  studio  of  Martinez,  the  painter.  The  old 
building  still  stood.  The  studio  was  full  of 
bricks,  but  a  neatly  stacked  pile  of  paintings 
in  the  center  told  me  that  the  painter  was  safe. 
How  these  two  men  escaped  is  beyond  my 
imagination. 

Back  to  the  paper  we  whizzed.  We  passed 
firemen  fighting  the  fire,  which  had  jumped 
Market  Street  and  was  beginning  to  devour 
the  wholesale  and  financial  district.  At  the 
paper,  I  picked  up  “Scotty”  Morrison,  our 
old  policeman,  and  Byers,  one  of  the  “cubs.” 
They  had  walked  miles  to  report.  This  time 
we  had  a  nearer  appreciation  of  what  was 
happening  and  our  orders  were  to  cover  the 
progress  of  the  fire  and  get  a  list  of  the  dead. 
As  we  left,  the  Grand  Opera  House,  where  a 
few  hours  before  I  had  been  listening  to 
Caruso,  was  burning  with  explosive  violence 
together  with  the  back  of  the  editorial  rooms. 
The  main  Call  Building  was  to  be  our  report¬ 
ing  place. 

We  started  first  to  cover  the  fire  I  had  seen 
start  on  its  westward  course  from  Third  Street. 
From  that  time,  I  have  only  a  vague  kaleido¬ 
scopic  vision  of  whirring  at  whistling  speed 
through  a  city  of  the  damned.  We  tri^  to 
make  the  fallen  Brunswick  Hotel  at  Sixth  and 
Folsom  Streets.  We  could  not  make  it. 
The  scarlet  steeplechaser  beat  us  to  it,  and 
when  we  arrived  the  crushed  structure  was 
only  the  base  of  one  great  flame  that  rose 
to  heaven  with  a  single  twist.  By  that  time 
we  knew  that  the  earthquake  had  been  but  a 
prologue,  and  that  the  tragedy  was  to  be 
written  in  fire.  We  went  westward  to  get  the 
western  limit  of  the  blaze. 

Already  we  had  to  make  a  huge  circle  to 
get  above  it.  The  whole  district  south  of 
Market  Street  was  now  a  pitiful  sight.  By 
thousands  the  multitudes  were  pattering 
’  along  the  wide  streets  leading  out,  heads 
bow^,  eyes  dead,  silent  and  stupefied.  We 
stopped  in  passing  at  the  Southern  Pacific 
Hospital.  Carts,  trucks,  express  wagons. 
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vehicles  of  all  kinds  laden  with  wounded, 
were  blocking  the  gate.  Upon  the  porch 
stood  two  internes,  and  their  white  aprons 
were  red-spotted  as  those  of  butchers.  There 
were  125  wounded  inside  and  eight  dead. 
Among  the  wounded  was  Chief  Sullivan  of 
the  Fire  Department.  A  chimney  of  the 
California  Hotel  had  crushed  through  his 
house  at  the  first  shock  of  the  earthquake, 
and  he  and  his  wife  had  been  taken  out  of  the 
debris  with  incredible  difficulty.  He  was  to 
die  two  days  later,  spared  the  bitter,  hopeless 
effort  which  his  men  were  to  know.  As  we 
were  leaving,  two  men  came  to  the  gate. 
They  were  pulling  along  the  street  a  sheet  of 
corrugated  iron  upon  which  lay  an  old  woman 
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phenomenon  in  a  narrow  way  called  Treat 
Avenue  a  quake  occurred.  It  came  upon  the 
fag-end  of  endurance  of  the  poor  folk  crowd¬ 
ing  the  alley.  Women  sank  to  their  knees, 
drew  their  shawls  about  their  little  ones,  and 
broke  out  in  piercing  lamentations,  while  men 
ran  up  and  down  aimlessly,  wringing  their 
hands.  An  old  woman  led  by  a  crippled  old 
man  came  wailing  down  the  steps  of  a  porch, 
and  she  was  blind.  In  the  center  of  the 
street  they  both  fell  and  all  the  poor  en¬ 
couragement  we  could  give  them  could  not 
raise  them.  They  had  made  up  their  minds 
to  die.  I  looked  at  my  watch  and  was 
astounded  to  see  that  it  was  only  half  past 
eight.  On  Valencia  Street,  between  Eigh- 
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with  both  feet  charred.  We  bore  her  in  and 
she  actually  smiled  as  we  laid  her  upx)n  a  cot. 

At  Thirteenth  and  Valencia  Streets  a  po¬ 
liceman  and  a  crowd  of  volunteers  were  trying 
to  raise  the  d^ris  of  a  house  where  a  man 
and  a  woman  were  pinned.  One  block  farther 
we  came  to  a  place  where  the  ground  had 
sunk  six  feet.  A  fissure  ran  along  Four¬ 
teenth  Street  for  several  blocks  and  the  car 
tracks  had  been  jammed  along  their  length 
till  they  rose  in  angular  projections  three  or 
four  feet  high.  As  we  were  examining  the 


teenth  and  Nineteenth,  the  Valencia  Hotel,  a 
four-story  wooden  lodging-house  was  down, 
its  four  stories  telescoped  to  the  height  of  one, 
its  upper  rooms  ripped  open  with  the  cross- 
section  effect  of  a  doll-house.  A  squad  of 
policemen  and  some  fifty  volunteers  were 
working  with  rageful  energy  at  the  tangle  of 
walls  and  rafters.  Eleven  men  were  known 
to  have  escaped,  eight  had  been  taken  out 
dead,  and  more  than  one  hundred  were  still 
in  the  ruins.  The  street  here  was  sunk  six 
feet,  and  again,  as  I  was  to  see  it  many  times 
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more,  I  saw  that  strange  angular  raise  of  the 
tracks  as  if  the  ground  had  been  pinched 
between  some  gigantic  fingers. 

We  went  down  toward  the  fire  now.  We 
met  it  on  Eighth  Street.  From  Third  it  had 
come  along  in  a  swath  four  blocks  wide. 
From  Market  to  Folsom,  from  Second  to 
Eighth,  it  spread  its  heaving  red  sea,  and  with 
a  roar  it  was  rushing  on,  its  advance  billow 
curling  like  a  monstrous  comber  above  a 
flotsam  of  fleeing  humanity.  There  were 
men,  women,  and  children.  Men,  women, 
and  children — really  that  is  about  all  I  re¬ 
member  of  them,  except  that  they  were  mis¬ 
erable  and  crushed.  Here  and  there  are 
still  little  snap-shots  in  my  mind — a  wonun 
canning  in  a  cage  a  green  and  red  parrot, 
squawking  incessantly  “Hurry,  hurry,  hur¬ 
ry”;  a  little  smudge-faced  girl  with  long- 
lashed  brown  eyes  holding  in  her  arms  a  blind 
puppy;  a  man  w’ith  naked  torso  carrA’ing  upon 
his  head  a  hideous  chromo;  another  with  a 
mattress  and  a  cracked  mirror.  But  by  this 
time  the  cataclysm  itself,  its  manifestation, 
its  ferocious  splendor,  hypnotized  the  brain, 
and  humans  sank  into  insignificance  as  ants 
caught  in  the  slide  of  a  mountain.  One 
more  scene  I  remember.  On  Eighth  Street, 
between  Folsom  and  Howard,  was  an  empty 
sand  lot  right  in  the  path  of  the  conflagration. 
It  was  full  of  refugees,  and  what  struck  me 
was  their  immobility.  They  sat  there  upon 
trunks,  upon  bundles  of  clothing.  On  each 
side,  like  the  claws  of  a  crab,  the  fire  was 
closing  in  upon  them.  They  sat  there  mo¬ 
tionless,  as  if  cast  of  bronze,  as  if  indeed  they 
were  wrought  upon  some  frieze  representing 
the  Miserj’  of  Humanity.  The  fire  roared, 
burning  coals  showered  them,  the  heat  rose, 
their  clothes  smoked,  and  they  still  sat  there, 
upon  their  poor  little  boxes,  their  bundles  of 
rags,  their  goods,  the  pathetic  little  hoard 
which  they  had  been  able  to  treasure  in  their 
arid  lives,  a  fixed  determination  in  their 
staring  eyes  not  to  leave  again,  not  to  move 
another  step,  to  die  there  and  then,  with  the 
treasures  for  the  saving  of  which  their  bodies 
had  no  further  strength. 

We  whirled  down  Harrison  Street,  along  the 
southern  edge  of  the  fire  which  up  to  that 
time  was  not  spreading  much  toward  that 
side.  The  streets  were  choked  with  trucks, 
with  baby  carriages,  with  cabs,  with  toy  ex¬ 
press  wagons,  and  a  procession  of  silent  people, 
stupefied  by  the  incredible  and  progressive 
calamity,  was  marching  stolidly  out  of  the 
city  which  had  proven  a  trap.  Passing  Fifth 


Street,  we  caught,  behind  the  flaming  smother, 
a  glimpse  of  the  Mint,  square,  squat,  like  a 
rock  in  the  flaming  sea.  Its  iron  windows 
were  all  closed;  it  brooded  there,  unmoved, 
inscrutable  as  a  sphinx.  Later  we  learned 
that  behind  those  iron  doors  men  had  lived 
through  the  maelstrom  of  fire,  had  lived  and 
fought  and  had  saved  the  building.  West  of 
it,  a  long  white  sky-scraper  towered,  still  un¬ 
touched.  It  was  never  touched.  I  saw  it  a 
few  days  later,  rising  w’hite,  unsullied,  above 
the  surrounding  desolation.  I  read  its  name 
and  the  tremendous  irony  of  it  staggered  me. 
“The  United  Undertakers  ”  was  written  into 
the  granite  above  the  door. 

At  Third  Street  we  caught  the  starting- 
point  of  the  fire.  It  had  worked  north  as  well 
as  west,  and  the  Call  Building,  the  tallest  sky¬ 
scraper  in  the  city,  was  glowing  like  a 
phosphorescent  worm.  Cataracts  of  pulver¬ 
ized  fire  poured  out  of  the  thousand  windows. 
The  Examiner  Building,  across  the  way,  was 
burning.  The  Palace  Hotel,  treasured  per¬ 
haps  above  everything  by  San  Franciscans, 
was  smoking,  but  was  still  making  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  fight.  To  the  east  the  fire  had  gone  as 
far  as  Second  Street.  There  it  had  leaped 
Market  Street  toward  the  north,  and  was 
roaring,  a  maebtrom  of  flame,  through  the 
wholesale  dbtrict,  before  the  southeastern 
breeze.  We  circled  to  the  north,  through  the 
Latin  quarter,  picturesque  in  its  ruins  as  it 
had  been  in  life.  I  remember  passing  six 
dead  horses  under  a  pile  of  bricks  on  Wash¬ 
ington  Street.  We  went  up  toward  the 
Hayes  Valley  dbtrict,  in  which  heavy  volutes 
of  smoke  announced  another  conflagration. 
In  passing  I  stopped  at  The  Neptune,  where  I 
had  been  at  the  time  of  the  earthquake,  five 
hours  before.  The  fire  had  not  yet  reached 
it.  I  ran  up  to  my  room.  A  key  was  in 
the  door.  “Looters,”  I  said  to  myself.  I 
pushed  open  the  door.  Spick  and  span  in  his 
loose  white  clothing.  Ah  Wing,  the  Chinese 
chamber-man,  was  making  my  bed.  The 
room  was  swept,  the  plaster  that  had  fallen 
gathered  in  a  heap  in  the  hall,  my  clothes  were 
all  hanging  in  the  closet,  and  he  was  putting 
a  clean  slip  about  my  pillow.  Coming  out  of 
the  whirl  of  death  and  devastation,  thb  piece 
of  domestic  fidelity  absolutely  flabbergasted 
me.  I  closed  the  door  upon  it  and  left  on  tip¬ 
toe  as  in  the  presence  of  some  sacred  rite. 
I’d  like  to  see  Ah  Wing  again.  WTien,  the 
next  morning,  it  struck  me  at  last  that  it  was 
time  to  take  my  things  out,  I  wasn’t  able  to  get 
within  fifteen  blocks  of  The  Neptune.  Now, 
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all  that  remains  is  the  arch  of  the  door,  and  a 
nameless  chaos  of  pulverized  and  half  volatil¬ 
ized  things  in  the  cellar,  among  them  the 
results  of  Ah  Wing’s  industry.  I  devoutly 
hope  he  Is  alive,  with  a  little  hoard  of  gold  in 
his  wide  sleeves,  enough  to  buy  him  a  ticket 
on  the  P.  M.  to  old  Canton. 

We  went  up  to  Hayes  Valley  to  examine 
the  fire  there.  We 
passed  the  City 
Hall,  the  building 
upon  which  the 
city  had  spent  six 
millions.  It  had 
crumbled  at  the  as¬ 
sault  of  the  quake 
and  was  now  a 
ruin,  noble  with  a 
beauty  that  it  had 
lacked  when  entire. 

Here  and  there  a 
massive  column 
rose  with  its  archi¬ 
trave,  giving  an  ef¬ 
fect  of  Babylonian 
splendor.  Above, 
the  dome,  divorced 
of  stone,  showed 
its  naked  skeleton, 
twisted  as  from 
some  monstrous 
torture.  The  Cen¬ 
tral  Emergency 
Hospital  was 
blocked  with  an 
avalanche  of  huge 
stones. 

The  fire,  we 
found,  already  cov¬ 
ered  four  square 
blocks  and  was  sweeping  toward  the  east. 
We  went  before  it  and  stopped  at  the  Me¬ 
chanic’s  Pavilion,  the  Madison  Square  Gar¬ 
den  of  San  Francisco.  All  the  morning  it 
had  been  used  as  a  great  hospital,  but  now, 
before  the  menace  of  the  fire,  the  last  patients 
were  being  transferred  to  the  Military  Hospital 
at  the  Presidio.  We  waited  till  the  fire  came. 
The  immense  wooden  structure  caught  with 
almost  explosive  violence,  and  when  we  left 
the  ruins  of  the  City  Hall  were  catching. 
We  circled  the  fire  south  of  Market  Street 
again  and  found  that  it  had  reached  Twelfth 
Street.  At  one  o’clock  we  tried  to  report 
to  the  Chronicle  Building.  The  Examin¬ 
er,  the  Palace  Hotel,  and  the  Grand  were 
burning  fiercely  by  that  time  and  we  could 


not  reach  it.  We  started  on  another  tour  of 
the  fires. 

It  was  just  about  that  time  that  the  wind, 
which  had  been  slight  and  from  the  east, 
turned  to  a  spanking  breeze  from  the  north¬ 
west.  This  sealed  the  doom  of  the  city. 
By  the  time  we  had  arrived  at  the  fire  south 
of  Market  Street,  it  had  spread  from  Four¬ 
teenth  Street  down 
to  the  bay;  and  this 
immense  frontage, 
driven  by  the  wind, 
was  moving  south 
and  east,  the  blocks 
literally  melting  be¬ 
fore  its  advance. 
We  circled  far  to 
the  south.  We 
stopped  at  St. 
Mary’s  Hospital, 
on  Rincon  Hill,  at 
the  southeast  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  city.  The 
whole  city  below, 
from  Fourteenth 
Street  to  the  ferries, 
was  one  great  flame, 
which  smacked  in 
the  wind  like  the 
stupendous  silken 
flag  of  some  cosmic 
anarchy.  Below 
the  silken,  whirring 
sound  of  it,  there 
was  a  muttered 
roar  ns  if  thousands 
of  tumbrils  were 
rolling  over  an  end¬ 
less  bridge,  and  the 
dynamite,  used  now 
in  a  last  effort  to  confine  the  conflagration, 
pulsed  in  dull  reverberations.  The  patients 
of  the  hospital  were  being  removed  to  steamers 
lying  in  the  bay  below. 

We  circled  along  the  water-front,  every¬ 
thing  to  the  west  of  us  a  flaming  chaos.  Up 
Market  Street  the  great  buildings  writhed  like 
so  many  live  beings  in  the  agony  of  fire. 
The  entire  wholesale  district  from  the  bay  to 
Sansome  and  north  to  Washington  was 
burning.  As  they  burned,  the  buildings 
crash'. -d  down  upon  what  the  earthquake  had 
thrown,  and  the  streets  were  as  those  of  a 
barr’caded  city  in  the  throes  of  its  last  assault. 
The  United  States  Twenty-second  Infantry 
was  garrisoned  at  the  Appraiser’s  Building, 
and  all  along  Washington  Street  the  troopers. 
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aided  by  volunteers,  were  noosing  ropes  about 
the  wooden  shacks,  relics  of  the  sixties,  and 
pulling  them  down  in  gigantic  tugs-of-w'ar, 
one  hundred  men  to  a  rope.  At  the  Hall  of 
Justice,  in  the  midst  of  the  Latin  quarter,  the 
Mayor,  the  Chief  of  Police,  and  their  staffs  to¬ 
gether  with  the  Citizens’  Committee  appointed 
immediately  after  the  earthquake,  were  gath¬ 
ered  in  the  basement.  In  the  half-darkness, 
beneath  the  low-vaulted  ceiling,  they  sat 
at  long  tables,  their  faces  yellow  in  the  light 
of  the  sputtering  candles,  and  conferred  in 
whisjjers.  Near  them  was  stretched  a  long 
line  of  stiff  forms  beneath  white  sheets.  Out 
in  Portsmouth  Square,  in  front,  the  prisoners 
of  the  jail  sat  huddled  in  handcuffed  groups. 
While  we  were  there  they  began  to  move  the 
dead  from  the  hall,  for  the  fire  was  very  near 
now,  and  soon  a  line  of  sheeted  figures  lay  in 
the  green  grass  before  the  Stephenson  monu¬ 
ment.  By  five  o’clock  the  Hall  of  Justice  was 
burning,  the  headquarters  had  been  removed 
to  the  big  Fairmont  Hotel  on  the  tip-top  of 
Nob  Hill,  the  prisoners  to  Alcatraz,  and  the 
dead  lay  underground,  the  Stephenson  bark, 
its  bronze  sails  swollen  with  the  eagerness  of 
departure,  their  monument. 

Almost  at  the  same  time  the  fire  which  had 
swept  the  wholesale  district  below  Sansome, 
jumped  Kearney  Street  and  with  a  rattle  of 
eagerness  fastened  upon  Chinatown,  with  its 
carved  balconies,  its  multicolored  signs,  its 
painted  and  gilded  ffimsiness.  At  the  same 
time,  doubling  back,  it  came  down  Mont¬ 
gomery,  San  Francisco’s  Wall  Street,  and 
Kearney,  fairly  whistling  down  the  deep, 
narrow  corridors.  By  eight  o’clock  the  Kohl 
and  Mills  Building  and  the  Merchants’ 
Exchange  flamed  like  torches  and  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  business  blocks  of  the  city  was 
complete. 

At  seven  o’clock  the  staffs  of  the  Call  and 
the  Chronicle  met  for  a  conference  in  the  edi¬ 
torial  rooms  of  the  Evening  Bulletin.  The  pink 
glow  of  the  fire,  near-by  on  three  sides  now, 
was  the  only  light.  The  orders  given  to  the 
Chronicle  men  was:“The  men  of  theChronicle 
will  meet  at  the  Chronicle  Building  to-morrow 
at  one  o’clock,  if  there  is  any  Chronicle.'* 
That  given  to  the  Call  was:  “The  men  of  the 
Call  will  meet  at  the  Fairmont  to-morrow 
at  one  o’clock,  if  there  is  any  to-morrow.” 
There  was  a  to-morrow,  but  long  before  one 
o’clock  the  Chronicle  was  a  gutted  ruin  and 
the  magnificent  Fairmont,  like  a  great  Greek 
temple  upon  its  hill,  was  blazing  like  a  funeral 
pyre. 


At  eight  o’clock  I  was  standing  on  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  Market  and  Montgomery’.  The  whole 
south  side  of  Market  Street  was  on  fire  from 
end  to  end.  There  was  a  lull  in  the  wind, 
and  before  me  the  Palace  and  Grand  Hotels 
were  burning  with  a  sort  of  quiet  moum- 
fulness.  Suddenly  the  great  Crocker  Build¬ 
ing,  on  the  north  side  of  the  street,  began  to 
bum,  slowly,  one  window-shade  here,  one 
window-shade  there,  with  a  sort  of  flippant 
deliberation.  Half  an  hour  after  it  began  to 
purr  softly,  then,  wdth  a  roar,  the  flames 
poured  out  of  all  the  openings.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  what  might  be  called  the  fourth 
main  fire.  It  went  north,  caught  the  Chron¬ 
icle,  and  then  steeple-chased  up  Geary, 
Post,  and  Sutter  Streets,  melting  before  it  the 
rich  retail  section  and  then  the  private  hotel 
district.  At  ten  o’clock  the  huge  new  St. 
Francis  Hotel  on  Union  Square  was  burning. 
The  fire  spread  as  it  went  west.  It  unit^ 
with  that  of  Chinatown,  then  with  that  of 
Hayes  Valley,  and  the  three,  hand  in  hand  in 
formidable  alliance,  inarched,  keeping  step, 
toward  the  west  w'ith  a  frontage  of  nearly  two 
miles. 

All  night  the  city  burned  with  a  copper 
glow,  and  all  night  the  dynamite  of  the  fire 
fighters  boomed  at  slow  intervals,  the  pulse 
of  the  great  city  in  its  agony.  WTien  the  sun 
rose,  a  red  wafer  behind  clouds  of  smoke  that 
were  as  crape,  the  tidal  wave  of  flame  had 
swept  three-quarters  of  it.  Nob  Hill,  the 
Fairmont,  the  homes  of  the  pioneer  million¬ 
aires,  Mark  Hopkins’s,  with  its  art  treasures 
were  aglow,  a  ruby  tiara  upon  the  city.  Be¬ 
fore  the  irresistible  advance,  the  people  were 
fleeing  toward  the  sea.  For  the  third  time  the 
headquarters  of  the  Government  had  been 
changed,  this  time  to  the  North  End  Police 
Station.  By  eleven  o’clock  that  was  in  dan¬ 
ger,  and  another  exodus  was  made  to  Frank¬ 
lin  Hall,  on  Fillmore  Street,  once  suburb, 
now’  center. 

I  w’alked  down  Market  Street  late  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  second  day.  It  w’as  as  if 
I  walked  through  a  dead  city,  not  a  city  re¬ 
cently  dead,  but  one  overcome  by  some  cata¬ 
clysm  ages  past,  and  dug  out  of  its  lava. 
Fragments  of  wall  rose  on  all  sides,  columns 
twisted  but  solid  in  their  warp,  as  if  petrified 
in  the  midst  of  their  w’rithing  from  the  fiery 
ordeal.  Across  them  a  yellow  smoke  passed 
slowly.  Above  all,  a  heavy,  brooding  silence 
lay.  And  really  there  was  nothing  else. 
Contortion  of  stone,  smoke  of  destruction, 
and  a  great  silence — that  was  all. 
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By  H.  GERALD  CHAPIN 


PART  from  the  purely 
professional  sympathy 
which  it  is  diplmnatic  to 
bestow  upon  a  client,  I 
felt  sorry  for  Nutley. 

The  case,  after  all, 
seemed  almost  absurdly 
simple.  He  had  been  per¬ 
fectly  satisfied  with  the  boarding-house  at 
East  Orange,  N.  J.,  whither  fate  had  directed 
him  during  the  hone)rmoon.  Until  two  years 
ago  for  him  had  been  all  the  joys  of  the  subur¬ 
banite  who  is  unconfronted  with  the  problem 
of  domestic  service  and  the  management  of  a 
private  parcek-express.  Then  the  wily  agent 
whispered  the  magic  formula,  “  Every  man  his 
own  bndlord  ”  and — Mrs.  Nutley  fell.  In  the 
controversy  that  followed,  each  stuck  man¬ 
fully  to  his  guns,  and  Victory  not  making  up 
her  mind  to  alight  on  eithePs  standard,  both 
sides  retired  in  good  order.  Mrs.  Nutley 
took  up  her  abode  in  her  sister’s  family;  Nut¬ 
ley  remained  where  he  was.  When  it  is  add¬ 
ed  that  several  typewritten  sheets  of  legal  cap, 
neatly  folioed  and  indorsed,  lie  before  us,  the 
history  of  the  afibir  is  brought  strictly  down 
to  date. 


Now,  the  “mother  of  the  trusts-’’  is  rather 
an  unfeeling  parent  toward  her  male  citizens 
who  may  have  entered  into  the  matrimo- 
inal  state.  There  are  too  many  precedents 
unfavorable  to  the  husband.  To  begin 
with,  there  was  Mrs.  Mary  P.  Shinn,  who  ob¬ 
jected  to  continuing,  as  a  “paying  guest,” 
with  Mr.  Shinn’s  family  in  Bordentown 
(appropriate  name),  and  who,  taking  the 
baby,  went  to  her  grandfather’s  to  live.  Mr. 
Shinn  wrote,  offering  to  maintain  her  as  there- 
tofore,  but  Mrs.  Shinn,  declining,  filed  a  bill 
to  compel  proper  support  After  she  had 
proved  her  side  of  the  case,  the  husband  ex¬ 
pressed  a  willingness  to  provide  a  home  for 
her,  wherefore  the  learned  dxancellor  ad¬ 


journed  proceedings  so  as  to  give  the  parties 
an  oppcMtunity  to  become  reconciled.  Upon 
visiting  the  new  home,  Mrs.  Shinn  found  it 
a  house  of  six  rooms,  containing  three  or  four 
chairs,  a  table,  cooking-stove,  bed,  lounge, 
and  looking-glass;  whereupon  the  court,  lay¬ 
ing  down  the  rule  that  every  husband  must 
provide  his  wife  with  “  a  home  in  which  she 
can  be  mistress,”  to  be  furnished  in  a  style 
corresponding  with  his  circumstances  in  life, 
grant^  her  alimony. 

When  I  got  thus  far,  Nutley  interje«-ted 
the  remark  that  his  wife  had  deserted  hint. 

So  Mr.  Cornish  pleaded  in  1872,  but  with¬ 
out  avail.  A  long  line  of  cases  has  settled 
the  pewt  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  husband  to 
endeavor  to  induce  his  wife  to  return  to  him, 
even  when  she  leaves  without  sufficient  cause. 
If  he  does  not  do  so,  her  desertion  will  not 
be  deemed  “obstinate”  within  the  meamng 
of  the  divorce  statute.  The  following  recital 
by  the  chancellor  of  the  differences  of  opinion 
in  the  Cornish  family,  with  his  comments 
thereon,  makes  not  uninteresting  reading: 
“On  the  occasion  of  her  leaving,  he  returned 
home  at  an  unreasonable  hour  of  the  night 
and  woke  her  from  sleep  to  admit  him ;  it  was 
perhaps  her  duty  as  a  wife  to  have  got  up  in¬ 
stantly  and  to  have  admitted  him  with  that 
appearance  of  cheerfulness  which  many  feign 
and  few  feel.”  The  evidence  disclos^  that 
she  neither  felt  it  nor  feigned  to  do  so.  The 
ensuing  discussion  awoke  the  baby,  who 
howled.  Mr.  Q^nish  threatened  a  spank¬ 
ing — “brutal”  conduct,  the  court  calli^  it. 
Mrs.  Cornish  thereupon  “fell  into  a  passion; 
it  may  have  been  too  violent,  but  some  passion 
was  imavoidable.  Instead  of  endeavoring 
to  soothe  and  quiet  her,  he  left  the  room,” 
and  she  left  him.  “Her  temper,”  continu^ 
the  chancellor,  “may  be  too  quick  and  vio¬ 
lent,  but  it  was  his  duty  to  go  to  her  after 
leaving  under  these  drciunstances,  and  see 
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if  some  contrition,  some  concession  on  his 
part,  could  not  do  away  with  the  effect  of  his 
harsh  conduct  on  that  night.  Her  threats  in 
the  anger  of  the  moment  never  to  live  with 
him  and  to  obtain  a  divorce,  are  not  sufficient 
excuse  for  not  making  an  attempt.” 

Measured  by  the  old  saw,  the  rule  failing 
to  work  both  ways  is  a  poor  one.  Yet  it  has 
not  been  held  that  if  the  husband  leave  his 
wife,  she  is  under  obligation  to  make  any 
overtures.  It  is  thought  that  woman’s  deli¬ 
cacy  of  feeling  should  not  be  made  to  suffer. 
But  how  about  poor  man’s  delicacy  of  feel¬ 
ing?  To  what  extent  was  it  considered  by 
Chancellor  Zabriskie  when  he  held  that  “  it 
was  not  improper  ”  that  a  wife  “  should  look 
at  the  unsealed  letter  in  the  pocket  of  a  vest 
handed  her  by  her  husband  to  mend  ”  ? 

Wherefore,  as  I  explained  to  Nutley,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  foregoing  precedents  he  doesn’t 
seem  to  stand  much  of  a  show. 

Truly,  the  position  of  women  before  the 
law  has  suffered  mighty  changes.  Fifty  or 
sixty  years  ago,  the  twain  were  indeed  one, 
and  that  one  the  husband.  He  could  collect 
all  debts,  such  as  wages  that  might  be  due 
her  (though,  incidentally,  he  was  liable  for 
all  she  owed);  she  could  not  make  a  will  of 
her  real  estate,  nor  of  her  personal  property, 
without  his  permission;  and  he  was  entitl^ 
to  the  income  from  her  lands.  He  could 
lock  her  up  in  his  house  and  keep  her  there. 
Whether  he  could  inflict  chastisement  was  a 
mooted  point,  though  a  judge  of  the  North 
Carolina  Supreme  Court. held  in  1866  that 
he  possessed  this  power,  provided  he  used  “  a 
stick  as  large  as  his  Anger,  but  no  larger  than 
his  thumb.” 

Over  the  children  the  husband  had  abso¬ 
lute  control,  and  could  even  appoint  a  guard¬ 
ian  by  will  who  could  take  them  away  from 
the  mother.  They  were  to  be  brought  up 
in  the  father’s  religion,  without  any  considera¬ 
tion  for  her  feelings.  In  fact,  it  was  only 
some  twenty  years  ago  that  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Judicature  in  England  directed  that 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  deceased  Na- 
wab  of  Bengal  by  an  English  wife  be  reared 
as  Mohammedans. 

Whatever  disabilities  she  may  have  labored 
under  in  the  past,  the  woman  of  to-day  is  not 
only  permitt^  to  participate  in  the  game  on 
equal  terms,  but  in  many  instances  the  cards 
appear  to  have  keen  stacked  so  that  she 
may  be  in  a  position  to  play  a  trump  hand. 

To  begin  with,  her  property  is  hers  and 
hers  alone.  In  the  vast  majority  of  the  States, 


marital  control  of  it  has  been  completely 
abrogated.  If  her  husband  goes  upon  her 
land,  she  can  have  him  ejected  in  short  order. 
Noblesse  oblige,  however,  as  Mrs.  Rebecca 
B.  Battie  discovered  in  1892.  Mr.  Bathe, 
prudent  man,  had  placed  their  house  in  her 
name;  his  assets,  so  far  as  appears,  consist¬ 
ing  chiefly  of  a  cross  dog.  The  Court  of 
Appeals  of  New  York  held  Mrs.  Battie  re¬ 
sponsible  to  one  who  had  been  bitten,  on  the 
ground  that  she  should  never  have  permitted 
the  animal  to  remain  on  the  place,  making 
the  momentous  announcement  that  it  had 
been  unable  to  discover  any  rule  of  law  “  that 
regards  a  dog  as  a  necessary  part  of  the 
equipment  of  a  well-ordered  household.” 

The  year  after  this  decision,  there  arose  in 
Alabama  the  case  of  Mrs.  Estra  Strouse,  who 
owned  both  house  and  dog.  Here  the  suit 
against  the  wrife  was  dismissed,  and  a  verdict 
ordered  against  the  husband,  as  he  was  the 
head  of  the  family.  What  the  poor  man 
could  have  done  is  rather  doubtful.  As  the 
beast  was  his  wdfe’s  property,  he  could  not 
destroy  it,  and  being  himself  in  the  house 
merely  on  sufferance,  he  was  not  in  a  position 
to  send  it  away.  In  fact,  Mr.  Strouse’s  only 
remedy  appears  to  have  been  to  wait  until 
the  dog  attacked  him  and  then  kill  it  in  self- 
defense. 

Speaking  of  real  estate,  it  may  be  well  to 
keep  in  mind  the  fact  that,  except  in  most  of 
the  Western  States,  a  widow  is  entitled  to 
“dower,”  or  the  income  of  one-third  of  any 
land  her  husband  owned  during  the  marriage. 
He  cannot  deprive  her  of  this  by  deed  or  will 
without  her  consent.  More  than  one  in¬ 
stance  has  occurred  where  speculators  have 
taken  title  in  the  names  of  men  of  straw,  upon 
whose  decease  subsequent  purchasers  have 
been  confronted  by  widows’  claims.  But 
poor  man’s  corresjX)nding  right  of  “curtesy” 
is  subject  to  Madam’s  power  of  disposal,  and 
it  attaches  only  to  property  which  belongs  to 
her  at  the  time  of  death,  and  which  she  has 
not  de\’ised  by  her  will. 

Not  only  does  woman  have  control  of  her 
own  property,  but  her  inchoate  rights  in  that 
of  her  husband  are  fully  protect^;  e.g.,  the 
case  of  Mrs.  Emma  Collins,  decided  recent¬ 
ly  by  the  Maryland  Court  of  Appeals.  Pos¬ 
sibly  Mr.  Collins,  who  was  already  a  widower, 
was  desirous  of  testing  the  love  and  affection 
of  his  bride-elect,  or  his  action  may  have  been 
due  solely  to  an  excess  of  caution.  At  all 
events,  before  his  second  marriage,  he  se¬ 
cretly  conveyed  away  all  his  property  to  his 
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children,  an  act  which  it  was  held  amounted 
to  a  fraud  upon  the  dower  rights  of  Mrs.  Col¬ 
lins  No.  2,  and  the  deeds  were  accordingly  set 
aside  in  so  far  as  such  rights  were  concerned. 
In  so  doing  the  court  followed  the  doctrine 
previously  enunciated  in  Alabama,  Michigan, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  Kentucky,  and 
other  States. 

In  Pennsylvania,  at  about  the  same  time, 
there  was  a  somewhat  similar  instance.  Be¬ 
fore  their  marriage.  Dr.  E.  S.  Warner  and  his 
wife  had  signed  a  written  agreement  by  which 
each  relinquished  all  right  in  the  other’s 
property.  At  that  time.  Dr.  Warner  owned 
real  estate  of  the  value  of  $40,000  and  nearly 
as  much  personalty.  He  was  a  man  of  about 
seventy-seven  years  of  age,  while  his  wife 
was  barely  fifty-five.  She  had  no  property 
except  a  small  annuity.  At  the  solicitation 
of  her  stepsons,  within  a  few  days  after 
Dr.  Warner’s  death  the  widow  went  with 
them  to  the  office  of  their  lawyer,  where  it 
was  represented  to  her  that  by  virtue  of  the 
antenuptial  agreement  she  had  no  right  to 
administer  on  her  deceased  husband’s  estate. 
Thereupon  she  signed  a  formal  renunciation 
in  favor  of  the  children.  Here  the  court  took 
the  view  that  the  act  of  the  prospective  hus¬ 
band,  in  cutting  off  the  woman  he  was  about 
to  marry  from  all  support  out  of  his  estate, 
was  so  harsh  and  unreasonable  on  its  face  as 
to  raise  the  presumption  that  he  had  design¬ 
edly  concealed  from  her  the  value  of  his  prop¬ 
erty  at  the  time  the  agreement  was  executed. 
This  ruling  therefore  cast  upon  the  children 
the  burden  of  proving  the  negative  propx)- 
sition  that  no  concealment  was  practis^; 
should  they  fail  in  this,  the  agreement  was  to 
be  considered  void. 

Generally  speaking,  a  married  woman  can 
make  binding  agreements  with  any  one,  her 
husband  includ^,  though  this  last  privilege 
is  recent,  e.g.,  since  1884  in  Ohio  and  1892  in 
New  York.  Even  here  is  she  hedged  about 
with  safeguards,  since  in  some  States  she  is 
not  given  the  questionable  advantage  of  be¬ 
coming  surety  on  any  of  her  husband’s  obli¬ 
gations. 

A  peculiar  tenderness  is  not  infrequently 
manifested  toward  a  wife’s  contracts.  Wit¬ 
ness  that  Louisiana  decision  a  year  or  so 
ago  which  should  endear  the  gallant  judges 
of  the  Bayou  State  to  every  feminine  heart. 
Mrs.  Anna  Lewis,  of  Yoakum,  Tex.,  had 
ordered  her  daughter’s  trousseau  from  a  New 
Orleans  dressmaker.  Only  the  wedding- 
dress  arrived  in  time,  and  this  proved  to  be 


four  inches  too  short  in  front.  To  use  the 
words  of  the  young  lady,  “It  was  just  like 
wearing  a  short,  rainy-day  skirt  with  an  im¬ 
mense  train  behind.”  As  the  court  feel¬ 
ingly  put  it,  “At  this  discovery  the  expectant 
bride  was  overcome  by  disappointment  and 
chagrin.  She  had  to  be  held  up  while  her 
mother  and  two  friends  undertook  to  rectify 
the  garment  and  she  took  to  her  bed.  What 
could  be  done  was  done,  but  the  gown  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  one  inch  too  short  in  front  and 
the  bride  was  ashamed  to  wear  it,  though 
forced  by  necessity  to  do  so.” 

Is  it  any  wonder  after  this  that  a  verdict  of 
$575  was  not  considered  to  be  more  than  fair 
compensation  for  the  bride’s  mortification 
in  going  to  her  husband  unprovided  writh  a 
suitable  trousseau,  and  for  her  disappoint¬ 
ment  in  being  obUged  to  forego  several  en¬ 
tertainments  in  her  honor  ?  Still,  one  is  in¬ 
clined  to  wonder  how  much  the  groom  would 
have  recovered  from  his  tailor  had  the  new 
dress-suit  proven  a  misfit. 

That  the  statutory  provisions  giving  to 
woman  the  complete  control  of  her  property 
are  not  illusory  is  shown  by  a  decision  handed 
down  by  Iowa’s  highest  tribunal.  In  the 
year  1892,  Mrs.  E.  R.  Casebeer,  plucky 
woman,  made  the  discovery  that  her  hus¬ 
band  was  hopelessly  insolvent.  She  had  a 
small  sum  of  money  in  her  ovra  right;  she 
borrowed  more,  and  invested  in  a  manufac¬ 
tory,  over  which  she  placed  her  husband  as 
manager.  On  this  slender  foundation  a  busi¬ 
ness  of  some  magnitude  was  built  up,  which 
was  afterward  turned  into  a  corporation. 
When  affairs  had  reached  this  point,  Mr. 
Casebeer’s  creditors  attempted  to  appropriate 
corporate  stock  on  the  ground  that  it  really 
belonged  to  him,  as  it  was  because  of  his  tal¬ 
ent  and  labor  that  the  present  state  of  pros¬ 
perity  had  been  reach^.  “  Nay,”  said  the 
court  in  substantially  the  following  language: 
“  Mr.  Casebeer  received  a  salary  as  president 
of  the  company,  and  if  he  chose  to  devote  it 
to  the  support  of  his  family  rather  than  to  the 
pa}rment  of  his  deb',s,  that  is  his  affair.  So 
far  as  his  services  were  productive  of  profit, 
over  and  above  this,  it  accrued  to  the  benefit 
of  Mrs.  Casebeer,  for  whom  he  worked.” 

In  Alabama,  the  gentleman  of  sporting 
tendencies  may  find  himself  brought  up  with 
a  round  turn.  After  having  striven  diligently 
through  the  night  to  secure  a  numerical  or 
pictorial  quartet  whose  distinguishing  char¬ 
acteristic  is  uniformity  in  rank,  or  to  erect 
that  architecUural  possibility  known  as  a  “  full 
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house,”  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  will  feel 
that  his  most  i  acred  rights  have  been  tram¬ 
pled  on  by  an  unfedr^  Legislature  when 
confronted  with  a  provision  of  the  Gxie  which 
permits  a  wife  to  recover  all  sums  gambled 
away  by  her  husband. 

In  breach-of-promise  suits  woman  holds  a 
monopoly  compared  with  which  that  enjoyed 
by  the  Standard  Oil  fades  into  insignificance; 
though  about  once  in  a  generation  some  man 
revolts.  An  ancient  precedent  is  the  famous 
case  of  Blake  vs.  Willuns,  tried  in  the  Galway 
County  Court  in  George  IV. ’s  time,  when 
Lieutenant  Blake,  of  his  Majesty’s  Navy, 
about  twenty-eight  years  old,  sued  the  widow 
Wilkins,  who  la^ed  but  a  scant  five  summers 
of  threescore  and  ten.  Phillips,  the  celebrated 
Irish  orator,  appeared  for  the  defense,  and  he 
took  the  peculiar  tack  of  poking  fun  at  his  own 
client,  to  whom  he  referred,  in  not  the  best  of 
taste,  as  “  the  poor  shriveled  relic  of  what  was 
<mce  health  and  youth  and  animation.”  He 
won  the  case,  but,  almost  needless  to  say,  also 
secured  the  everlasting  enmity  of  the  success¬ 
ful  defendant 

An  English  humorist  says  that  there  are 
some  misfortunes,  such  as  loss  of  an  umbrel¬ 
la,  toothache,  and  bashfulness,  for  which  one 
never  receives  any  sympathy.  In  this  class 
are  actions  for  breach  <rf  poomise.  Every¬ 
body  but  the  gay  Lothario  who  is  being  su^ 
appears  to  take  the  affair  as  a  huge  joke. 

It  were  expecting  too  much  of  human  na¬ 
ture  to  suppose  that  our  judges  would  look  at 
the  matter  in  a  different  light.  Note  what  hap¬ 
pened  wfaoi  Miss  Chellis,  aged  forty-seven, 
sued  Mr.  Chapman,  aged  seventy-four,  four¬ 
teen  or  more  years  ago.  Poor  Chapman,  one 
would  think  that  a  verdict  of  $8,000  was  suf¬ 
ficient  punishment  few  his  recklessness,  with¬ 
out  the  additional  infliction  of  the  following 
diaracter-sketch,  which  the  New  York  Court 
(rf  Ap{)eals  spread  for  all  time  upon  its  records : 

Though  pretending  to  some  cultivation  of  mind, 
which,  among  other  ways,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
record,  he  seoned  to  delight  in  displa3ring  by  a  ver- 
lificatioB  of  the  homely,  though  not  very  inspiring  ot 
romantic,  topics  and  events  of  his  farm  life  and  sur¬ 
roundings,  he  yet  was  seemingly  lacking  in  those 
outward  graces  of  the  person  which  are  not  infre¬ 
quently  deemed  a  substitute  for  tiKMe  solid  posses¬ 
sions.  Nor  does  he  seem  to  have  had  lecoune  to 
the  adventitious  aids  of  the  wardrobe  to  adorn  his 
exterior  person  and  thereby  to  compensate  for  per¬ 
sonal  shortcomings. 

All  this  as  leading  up  to  the  pc^t  that 
Miss  Chellis  was  entitled  to  offer  testimony  as 
to  Mr.  ChapMnan’s  financial  standing  for  the 


purpose  of  measuring  the  damages,  as  it  was 
not  to  be  presumed  that  love  alone  had  in¬ 
duced  her  to  accq)t  the  proffered  alliance. 

By  the  same  token,  breach -of-proraise  suits 
are,  in  the  main,  noting  more  nor  less  than 
kgaliaed  blackmail,  deserving  of  oo  encour¬ 
agement  in  law.  The  theory  of  Continental 
Europe,  which  accords  to  the  engaged  couple 
a  locus  pcenitenUce,  seems  fairer  to  both. 

By  the  way,  at  the  risk  of  perpetrating  a 
‘^bull,”  it  should  be  added  that  the  momentous 
question  may  be  put  tacitly,  for  it  has  been 
solemnly  adjudged  that  it  is  suffici^t  to  raise 
a  presumption  as  to  the  swain’s  intentions  if 
he  frequently  call,  take  the  lady  out  driving, 
or  otherwise  indicate  that  “  Barkis  is  willin’.” 
Particularly  is  this  true  when  the  fair  one 
(as  did  Miss  Roxoellena  Homan,  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  in  1873)  notifies  her  admirer  that  any 
further  attentions  will  be  construed  as  having 
been  tendered  with  a  view  to  matrimemy. 

Let  man  be  guarded  also  in  his  osculatory 
peculations.  Those  kisses  which  his 

title  lip 
Hath  viigined 

may  yet  prove  more  expensive  than  he  sup¬ 
posed.  In  one  case  $3,000  was  given  for 
1,236,  or  $2.42  each,  ajKl  in  another  th^ 
came  as  high  as  $166.66  apiece. 

When  it  comes  to  the  question  of  divorce, 
by  the  way,  the  key-note  of  our  system  is  its 
charming  diversity.  Ho-e  are  fifty-two  States 
and  Territories  ranging  all  the  way  from  South 
Carolina,  which  has  no  statute  on  its  books 
covering  this  subject,  to  Rhode  Island,  where 
a  separation  will  be  granted  from  bed  aixl 
board  “  for  such  other  causes  as  may  seem 
to  require  the  same.” 

Happily,  the  crowning  absurdity  has  been 
destroyed  and  has  lain  buried  these  half-dozen 
years.  In  New  York,  formerly,  when  a  divorce 
was  granted,  no  power  in  heaven  or  earth 
or  in  the  waters  under  the  earth,  not  even  a 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  might  alter 
the  decree.  Note  the  result: 

Miss  A  marries,  obtains  a  divorce  from 
Mr.  B  with  good,  round  alimony-income, 
espouses  Mr.  C,  again  flies  to  the  court  for 
rdl^  from  the  bonds  of  matrimony,  becomes 
Mrs.  D,  shuffles  the  cards  again  and  plays 
as  Mr.  E’s  partner,  with  alimony  rolling  up 
all  the  while  like  a  snowball.  This  is  no 
exaggeration.  There  have  been  instances, 
though  none  seems  to  have  found  its  way  into 
the  courts,  where  three  or  four  husbands  paid 
tribute  simultaneously.  Fortunately,  the  Leg¬ 
islature,  in  one  of  its  infrequent  hidd  intervals, 
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passed  an  act  doing  away  with  this,  though 
in  some  States,  it  is  said,  the  old  condition  of 
affairs  still  prevails. 

Now  let  us  take  two  other  illustrations  of 
the  freedom  accorded  to  women;  and  these 
particular  statutes  are  typical  of  many  others. 
In  New  York,  if  mere  man  fraudulently  incur 
a  liability,  or  dispose  of  his  ]Ht>perty  with  in¬ 
tent  to  defraud  creditors,  he  is  subject  to 
arrest  in  a  dvil  (not  a  arimiiial)  suit,  and  if 
he  do  not  pay  the  judgment,  can  be  impris¬ 
oned  for  debt.  Bm  a  woman  can  defraud 
and  conceal  ad  libitum,  with  only  the  poeafail- 
ity  of  an  uncollectable  judgment  buing  her. 

Some  States  allow  t^  wife  to  insure  her 
husband’s  life,  free  from  apprehension  of  pos¬ 
sible  creditors,  even  thou^  he  pay  the  (htc- 
miums.  The  latter,  k  is  only  bur  to  say,  are 
generally  restricted — in  New  York  they  must 
not  exceed  $500  annually.  StiO,  as  every  one 
knows,  a  very  fair-sized  policy  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  at  this  figure. 

There  was  an  ancient  rule  of  the  common 
law  by  which,  when  a  crime  was  cimunitted 
by  the  wife  in  the  presence  of  her  husband, 
it  would  be  deemed  to  have  been  done  throo^ 
his  coercion,  and  he  alone  would  be  held  re¬ 
sponsible.  Massachusetts  and  possibly  other 
States  still  uphold  this  view,  but  in  a  modi¬ 
fied  form,  slight  evidence  being  sufficient  to 
show  that  the  wife  has  acted  of  her  own 
volition.  The  point  was  raised  a  year  or 
two  ago.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adams  entered  a 
jewelry-store  together  and  Mrs.  Adams  de¬ 
parted  with  a  valuable  ring,  but  as  it  was 
proved  that  she  had  held  the  clerk  in  conver¬ 
sation  and  otherwise  acted  independently  of 
her  husband,  she  was  held  accountable. 

A  wife’s  rights  in  her  husband  follow  him 
even  to  the  grave.  Recently  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  a  controversy  between  widow  and  rela¬ 
tives  concerning  the  husband’s  place  of  bur¬ 
ial  was  passed  upon  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
James  Pettigrew  died  and  was  interred  in  a 
cemetery-plot  bought  by  his  father.  A  year 
later,  upon  the  death  of  their  only  child,  Mrs. 
Pettigrew  purchased  a  new  lot,  so  that  the 
remains  of  the  father  might  rest  by  the  daugh¬ 
ter’s.  A  most  indecent  litigation  was  initi¬ 
ated  by  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  Mr.  Pet¬ 
tigrew,  who  sought  an  injunction  restraining 
the  removal  of  the  body.  Fortunately  their 
efforts  proved  futile. 

In  fact,  as  one  of  our  wittiest  judges  ob¬ 
served  some  time  ago,  “  legislative  chemistry 
has  analyzed  the  conjugal  unit,  and  it  is  no 
longer  treated  as  an  element,  but  as  a  com¬ 


pound.”  As  has  been  previously  hinted,  in 
the  large  majority  of  our  commonwealths 
not  only  is  woman  free  in  the  fullest  sense 
of  the  term,  but  in  not  a  few  respects  is  her 
position  superior  to  that  of  man.  Here  and 
there  one  finds  a  State  where  the  rags  and 
tatters  of  the  ancient  doctrine  still  form  part 
of  that  patchwork  which  we  call  the  law. 
Our  legislators  are  notoriously  careless  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties,  but  to  their  credit 
be  it  said,  the  discovery  of  an  instance  of  rank 
injustice  is  almost  certain  to  result  in  the 
passage  of  a  remedial  statute. 

An  exception  to  this  general  statement  exists 
■1  New  York.  Here,  although  a  wife  can  sue 
her  husband  if  he  injure  or  appropriate  her 
property,  she  is  not  permitted  to  maintain  a 
civil  action  against  him  for  an  assault  and  bat¬ 
tery  upon  her  person.  The  Domestic  Rela¬ 
tions  Act  of  that  State  expressly  allows  her  to 
sue  “for  an  injury  arising  out  of  the  marital 
relation,”  but,  as  the  Appellate  Division  of 
the  Supreme  Court  observ^  in  the  Abbe  case, 
“  in  no  sense  does  an  assault  and  battery  arise 
out  of  the  marital  relation.  It  is  as  violently 
opposed  to  such  relation  as  is  larceny  to  the 
eighth  commandment.”  The  court  admit¬ 
ted  the  charming  inconsistency  which  was  in¬ 
volved,  and,  to  ^op  into  the  vernacular,  “put 
it  up  to  the  legislature.”  Members  of  the  law- 
making  body  kindly  take  notice. 

While  it  is  impracticable  to  consider  the 
law  in  detail,  generalizing  it  may  be  said  that 
wc«nan  now  possesses  (i)  complete  control 
of  her  person  and  of  her  property,  real  and 
personal,  (2)  freedom  to  enter  into  contracts, 
(3)  the  right  to  sue  for  injuries  to  her  char¬ 
acter,  person,  or  property,  (4)  the  joint  cus¬ 
tody  of  her  children,  though  this  is  a  re¬ 
cent  development  and  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  excepted  States  far  outnumber  those 
where  the  rule  is  in  force,  (5)  in  four  States 
the  right  erf  equal  suffrage  and  in  twenty-two 
others  and  two  Territories  a  restricted  right, 
applicable  only  to  school  affairs. 

In  some  respects,  the  pendulum  has  swung 
far.  That  it  is  well-ni^  impossible  to  con¬ 
vict  a  beautiful  woman  is  known  to  every 
criminal  lawyer,  and  susceptible  juries  are 
not  uninfluenced  in  civil  cases  by  the  piteous 
glance  of  soulful  eyes,  dimmed  in  tears.  Well, 
let  it  be  so,  though  we  should  remember  that, 
in  the  language  of  Judge  Bleckley,  formerly 
of  Geewgia’s  Supreme  Court,  “  in  protecting 
women,  courts  and  juries  should  be  careful  to 
protect  men,  too,  for  men  are  not  only  useful 
to  general  society,  but  to  women  especially.” 


ow  tiad  fee  ewt  lived  tfeere^’"^ 


By  DOROTHY  CANFIELD 


Like  most  men  who  have  for  many  years  spiration  descended  upon  him,  and  he  made 
enjoyed  good  health  and  luxurious  living,  one  of  his  famous  unique  and  unexpected 
Thomas  Morton  was  p)anic-stricken  at  the  decisions. 

approach  of  illness.  And  when  the  great  and  As  the  result  of  that  ultimatum,  Thomas 
despotic  nerve  specialist  told  him  that  the  Morton  took  the  train  from  New  York,  a  few 
meaning  of  his  sick  distaste  for  all  that  had  so  days  later,  on  his  way  back  to  his  native  vil- 
long  interested  him  was  the  swift  advance  of  lage,  which  he  had  not  seen  for  thirty  years, 
a  complete  nervous  collapse,  he  clamored  to  He  was  confused  and  amazed  at  his  own 
be  told  what  to  do  to  avert  the  horror.  action;  but  the  terrible  menace  that  hung  over 

“I’ll  do  anything,  go  anywhere,  stay  as  long  him  almost  visibly,  every  time  he  looked  at  his 
as  you  say,”  he  cried  to  the  doctor,  who  was  trembling  hands  and  drawn  face,  cowed  him 
regarding  the  distracted  man  with  keen  eyes,  into  submission  to  any  terms.  As  the  train 
He  was  a  close  friend  of  the  great  railway  began  running  ^tween  the  foot-hills  which 
magnate  as  well  as  his  doctor,  and  he  was  heralded  his  lx>yhood’s  mountains,  he  was 
pouring  into  the  crucible  of  his  brain  all  that  surprised  to  feel  a  stirring  within  him  which, 
he  knew  of  Thomas  Morton,  past  and  present,  for  the  time,  crowded  out  the  steady,  appre- 
For  some  moments  he  was  silent.  Then  in-  hensive  consciousness  of  his  unnerved  con- 
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dition.  The  very  look  of  the  sky  reminded 
him  of  forgotten  days,  and  he  was  aware  that 
the  world  of  his  youth,  which  had  dropped  so 
completely  out  of  his  sight,  was  shouldering 
its  way  up  to.  his  memory  with  a  singular 
vividness. 

He  stroked  his  bald  head  and  smiled  as  he 
thought  of  the  awkward  coimtry  lad  he  had 
been  when  he  took  that  first  momentous  ride 
on  the  railway.  When  he  had  boarded  the 
train  to  go  to  visit  his  cousins  in  the  city  it 
was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  been  behind  a 
locomotive;  and  now'  he  owned  a  controlling 
interest  in  that  very  road. 

How  little  he  had  thought  at  that  time  that 
he  would  stay  in  the  city.  His  visit  was  to  be 
three  weeks  long,  and  then  he  had  expected, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  to  return  to  the  Vermont 
village  and  settle  down  as  his  forefathers  had 
done,  content  with  the  narrow  round  of  in¬ 
significant  duties  and  pleasures.  He  had 
supposed  he  w'ould  marry  one  of  the  village 
girls — he  had  even  decided  which  one — and 
spend  the  night  walking  the  floor  with  the 
latest  baby,  till  he  grew  bent  and  wizened, 
like  all  the  village  old  men.  He  glanced  at 
his  reflection  in  the  long  glass  of  his  private 
car,  and  noted  his  upright,  portly  figure,  his 
well-kept,  gray  mustache,  and  his  hands, 
large,  it  is  true,  but  carefully  manicured  and 
white  as  milk.  His  sister  Ellen’s  family 
would  not  be  ashamed  of  their  old  uncle  from 
the  city,  he  told  himself. 

This  sister,  his  only  close  relative,  had  died 
many  years  ago,  and  he  had  not  been  back 
to  see  her  for  years  before  her  death,  so 
absorbing  had  been  the  struggle  which  pre¬ 
ceded  his  success  in  the  business  and  social 
world.  He  felt  no  uneasiness  about  meeting 
his  unknowTi  relatives,  how’ever.  With  the 
same  careful  foresight  and  tact  which  had 
made  him  so  great  a  favorite  in'society,  he  had 
gathered  together  the  scanty  letters  from  them 
and  nude  a  sort  of  tabulated  statement  of  their 
names,  ages,  and  of  the  general  facts  of  their 
history  and  present  condition.  He  knew  that 
his  oldest  nephew  w’as  married,  had  three 
children,  and  lived  in  the  old  house  with  his 
father.  That  was  Thomas,  named  after  him, 
in  the  days  when  he  and  his  sister  were  still 
intimate,  before  railroads  had  grown  too  fasci¬ 
nating  to  permit  visits  to  Newtonville.  The 
one  next  to  Thonus  was  a  girl,  married  and 
not  living  in  the  village.  Then  there  were  two 
younger  ones,  Nellie,  a  school-teacher,  but  en¬ 
gaged  to  be  married,  and  Ben,  the  youngest, 
who  was  at  a  small  country  college. 


Mr.  Morton  ran  over  the  list  mentally, 
checking  off  the  items  with  great  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  his  own  skill  in  arranging  personal  re¬ 
lationships  smoothly.  It  was  undoubtedly 
her  belief  in  that  quality  in  him  which  had 
induced  the  great  Mrs.  Ormsby  to  come  to 
him  for  advice  about  her  daughter’s  threat¬ 
ened  imprudent  engagement  to  impecuni¬ 
ous  young  Livingstone.  How  well  he  had 
managed  that  affair — sending  the  rash 
youngster  off  to  the  alkali  plains  of  Arizona 
on  an  engineering  trip,  while  her  mother 
carried  Jeannette  away  to  England  in  the 
same  party  with  the  wealthy  bachelor  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nevada.  If  he  could  move  with¬ 
out  mistake  in  the  infinitely  complicated 
paths  of  modem  society,  he  could  certainly 
be  master  of  the  situation  in  New'tonville. 
He  would  seem  a  very  great  man  to  his  old 
associates.  He  was  surprised  that  he  had  not 
thought  before  of  going  back  to  the  old  place. 

A  large  family  party  was  gathered  on  the 
platform  to  meet  him,  and  he  had  never  been 
more  genial  and  charming  than  in  his  greet¬ 
ing  to  them.  “Is  this  little  Nellie!”  he  cried 
to  the  pretty,  rosy  blonde,  “now  a  school- 
teaser,  but  soon  to  change  her  profession, 
eh?”  and  he  smiled  and  shook  hands  with  the 
tall  young  farmer  by  her  side.  “Where’s  my 
namesake?  Oh,  here  you  are,  Tom.  Well, 
you’re  a  worthy  successor  to  the  old  name.” 
This  to  a  short,  fat  man  who  stood  by  the 
horses’  heads.  “And  isn’t  there  a  little 
Tom — third  of  the  name?  My  word!  What 
a  baby!” 

His  manner  was  perfection,  not  too  warm  to 
arouse  their  New  England  suspicions  of 
sincerity,  and  yet  so  hearty  and  cordial  that  as 
they  drove  back  together,  laughing  and 
talking,  any  outsider  would  have  taken  the 
occasion  for  the  retirni  of  an  indispensable 
member  of  the  family.  He  foimd  himself 
quite  moved  at  the  sight  of  the  old  house, 
where  he  had  passed  his  boyhood  and  where 
his  sister’s  life  had  been  spent.  The  low- 
ceilinged  rooms  were  full  of  memories  of  his 
mother  and  of  his  ardent,  visionary  youth. 
He  remembered  his  last  visit,  and  how  he  had 
seen  his  sister,  pale  and  tired  with  much  care 
of  little  children,  but  with  the  happy  serenity 
of  one  who  rejoices  in  her  life.  There  was 
even  a  stinging  in  his  eyes  as  he  moimted 
the  straight,  steep  stairs  to  his  old  room. 
He  wish^  he  had  come  back  oftener. 

But  as  he  stood  alone  in  the  bare  little  cell 
that  had  been  his  as  a  boy,  he  could  not 
restrain  a  feeling  of  dismay  at  the  lack  of 
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comforts.  How  had  he  ever  lived  there,  and 
how  could  he  now?  He  poked  one  finger 
into  the  bard  bed  and  sighed.  He  looked  at 
the  small  basin  and  pitcher  of  cold  water  on 
the  wash-stand  and  diought  with  an  extreme 
longing  of  the  luxurious  bath-room  in  his 
bachelor  apartments  in  New  Ywk.  That 
night  at  supper  he  could  eat  but  little,  al¬ 
though  they  had  pre(>ared  a  special  feast.  As 
one  variety  cake  after  another  defiled  before 
him,  and  as  his  nephew’s  wife  urged  him  to 
take  a  second  dish  of  the  excessively  sweet 
strawberry  preser\-es,  he  had  a  vision  of  his 
well-planned  little  dinners,  eaten  at  about  that 
hour,  and  of  the  delicious  Roquefort  and 
coffee  which  closed  them. 


^there  such  o  place 
oU  Afreet  1 


Afterwards,  however,  he  lost  himself  in  the 
pleasure,  which  never  grew  old  to  him,  of 
making  himself  liked.  He  inquired  into  fam¬ 
ily  affairs  and  listened  to  the  details  of  births, 
deaths,  and  betrothals  with  an  interest  which 
he  felt  to  be  exemplary.  When  he  went  to 
bed  in  the  slippery,  cold  sheets  he  congratu¬ 
lated  himself  that  he  had  made  a  good  im¬ 
pression.  That  was  always  his  first  care,  to 
make  sure  that  people  liked  him,  before  he 
gave  himself  the  leisure  to  decide  whether  he 
liked  them. 

He  devoted  an  entire  week  to  the  first  of 
these  occupations,  and  it  was  with  surprise 
unbounded  that  be  confessed  to  himself  that 
he  was  not  so  far  akmg  at  its  close  as  on  bis 
first  evening.  Not  that  they 
disliked  him!  They  did  their 
hearty  best  to  make  him  feel 
one  of  them,  but  he  was 
amazed  to  perceive  that  he 
bored  them.  He  took  for 
granted  that  they  would  bore 
him,  as  indeed  they  did, 
prodigiously,  though  he  flat¬ 
tered  himself  that  he  had 
concealed  this  fact  from 
them;  but  that  he  should 
bore  them — that  they  should 
find  his  much-praised  con¬ 
versation  tiresome,  was  a 
great  shock  to  him.  Used 
to  the  pleasant  insincerities 
of  what  he  now  at  times 
savagely  called  “  civilized 
society,”  he  was  surprised 
beyond  expression  at  the 
frankness  of  their  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  his  account  of  his 
own  life  and  doings.  Doubts 
assailed  him  as  to  the  reality 
of  his  social  gifts.  He  won¬ 
dered  ^udderingly,  some¬ 
times,  if  he  had  b^n  boring 
other  people.  He  tried  his 
favorite  artifices,  and  grew 
cold  at  the  listless  attention 
they  received. 

His  sister  had  married  a 
man  considerably  older  than 
herself,  and  the  hiisband 
was  now  over  seventy.  Mr. 
Morton  was  hurt  to  dis- 
.  cover  that  the  family  thought 

of  him  in  the  same  category 
^  with  “Father  Bennett”  and 

expected  him  to  find  most  of 
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his  compaQkmship  with  the  bent,  eideriy  wid¬ 
ower  whose  heart  was  in  his  garden.  The  well- 
preserved  man  of  sixty-two  swelled  with  wrath 
and  injured  pride  at  being  thus  thrust  out  of 
the  younger  circle,  and  found  his  brother- 
in-law’s  oonveisation  about  his  tuimips  and 
sweet  peas  quite  imendiu^bly  tedious.  The 
old  man  had  one  virtue,  however,  in  which  the 
rest  of  the  family  were  lamentably  lacking; 
be  was  a  good  listener,  and  often  Morton 
fell  back  in  sheer  despair  upoai  his  never- 
hiiling  interest.  His  nephew,  a  man  of 
thirty-five,  absorbed  in  his  small  business  and 
his  young  family,  had  but  an  absent  ear  for 
his  imcle’s  stories  of  life  in  the  inner  circle  of 
the  financial  world.  He  was  ignorant  to  a 
shocking  degree  of  that  circle,  the  very  names 
meaning  nothing  to  him,  and  in  this  respect 
his  wife  was  quite  his  equal.  **  Uncle  Thom¬ 
as,”  as  they  all  respectfully  called  their  visitor, 
could  not  recover  from  the  surprise  which  had 
transfixed  him  on  learning  the  abysmal  nature 
of  his  niece’s  indifference  to  the  great  world. 

He  was  Idling  her  a  long  story  of  one  of 
the  social  campaigns”  on  which  he  so 
prided  himsdf,  and,  although  vagudy  con¬ 
scious  of  a  wandering  quality  in  her  eyes,  he 
was  enjoying  himsdf  greatly  in  the  reminis¬ 
cence,  when  he  mentioned  with  a  careless 
familiarity  the  sacred  name  of  Mrs.  Ormsby. 
There  was  no  answering  thrill  from  his  lis¬ 
tener,  who  was  counting  the  stitches  in  her 
knitting,  although,  with  a  politeness  unusual 
in  Newtonville  women,  she  was  performing 
this  rite  almost  inaudibly.  He  paused.  **The 
Mrs.  Ormsby,  you  know,”  he  said,  with  a 
longing  for  appreciation  from  this  limited 
village  woman  which  he  felt  to  be  pathetic. 
No  answer.  ‘‘Mrs.  Ormsby,’  of  the  Ormsby 
estate  on  Long  Island,”  he  persisted. 

His  niece  raised  her  eyes.  ‘‘Who  is 
she?”  she  queried  absently,  and  then,  ‘‘Isn’t 
it  queer,  though  I  was  real  gcxxl  in  geography 
in  schcx^,  I  have  to  think  every  time  to  make 
sure  I  clon’t  get  Long  Island  and  Rhode 
Island  mixed  up.” 

Mr.  Morton  stared  at  her.  ‘‘Do  you 
mean  to  say  that  you  never  heard  of  Mrs. 
Ormsby?” 

His  niece  did  not  answer.  She  gazed  at  the 
ceiling  with  ujdifted  eyebrows.  ‘‘Therel” 
she  exdaimed,  ‘‘I  thought  I  heard  the  baby 
stirring.”  And  she  disappeared  up-stairs, 
leaving  her  unde’s  story  hanging  in  mid-air 
in  a  deplorabte  suspense  which  she  never  after 
t(x>k  the  trouble  to  relieve. 

The  younger  j)eople  were  no  better.  Ben, 


the  ocdlegian,  home  for  his  vacation,  was  full 
of  football  news  and  glory.  He  played  half¬ 
back  OB  the  scrub  team  of  his  obscure  college. 
And  as  for  Nellie,  she  had  eyes  and  ears  only 
for  the  great,  hulking  farmer  lad  who  drove 
her  out  of  evenings  in  his  shining  new 
‘‘buggy.”  Mr.  Morton  was  displeased  that 
his  pretty  niece  should  marry  so  rough  a 
rustic.  He  approached  the  family  coun^  on 
the  subject.  ‘‘  Don’t  you  think  it  rather  a  pity 
that  Nellie  should  throw  herself  away  cm  that 
fellow?  A  girl  with  her  kx)ks  could  really 
marry  very  well,  if  it  were  properly  managed.” 

This  time  he  had  said  something  which 
stirred  them.  They  stared  at  him  in  surprise 
and  alarm.  ‘‘Why,  what’s  the  matter  with 
Hiram?  Have  you  heard  anything?” 

‘‘  Ob,  only  that  he  hasn’t  a  cent  to  his  name. 
He  can’t  think  of  marrying  for  years,  and 
then  he’d  just  take  Nellie  to  a  farm.” 

The  family  heaved  relieved  sighs  and  dis¬ 
missed  his  arguments  with  a  careless  in¬ 
difference  which  he  found  very  irritating. 
‘‘  Oh,  we  thought  maybe  there  was  something 
the  matter  wiffr  him!  Why,  so  long  as  he’s 
strong  and  young  and  liL^  Nellie  and  she 
likes  him,  I  don’t  see  that  we’ve  got  anything 
to  say.  They  are  both  young  enough  to 
wait.” 

In  his  discomfiture.  Unde  Thomas  some¬ 
how  found  it  of  little  comfort  to  get  ihe 
satisfactory  news  that  his  managing  of  the 
Jeannette  Ormsby  love-affair  was  turning  out 
quite  as  he  hoped,  namdy,  that  young 
Livingstone,  in  despair  at  bis  solitary  and 
hopeless  exile,  was  obligingly  drinking  him¬ 
self  to  death  in  Arizona. 

The  little  incident  of  defeated  diplomacy 
about  Nellie  seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  last  straw. 
His  enforced  resignation  to  his  stay  in  the 
village  broke  with  a  defiant  snap.  He 
telegraphed  the  doctor-despot  that  he  was 
going  back  to  civilization;  but,  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  on  his  way  to  the  train,  he  ran  into  the 
arms  of  his  tyrant.  The  keen-eyed  little 
man  turned  him  about  to  face  the  light  and 
nodded. 

‘‘You’re  sleeping  better,  aren’t  you?” 

“Sleeping!”  cri^  Thomas  Morton,  with  a 
vigor  of  protest  in  his  voice  at  which  the  other 
smiled,  contented.  “It’s  the  only  thing  to  do 
in  this  confounded  bole!” 

“  Do  you  remember  telling  me  how,  always 
and  every  hour,  operations  on  Wall  Street  ran 
through  your  mind  in  jerky,  disjointed  bits, 
like  a  kinetoscope  gone  mad?  You  do  not 
fed  that  any  more,  do  you?” 
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“For  heaven’s  sake,  remind  me  again  of 
them!  Is  there  such  a  place,  really,  as  Wall 
Street?  Are  there  really  live  stock-brokers  in 
the  world?  These  idiotic,  narrow  villagers 
make  me  doubt  the  existence  of  everything 
but  the  weather  and  the  ground  under  my 
feet.  Is  there  still  a  big  world  that  counts?  ” 

“Yes,”  said  the  nerve  doctor.’  “They.’re  in 
it,  too.”  He  shook  a  commanding  forefinger 
in  the  face  of  the  fuming  man  before  him,  and 
issued  a  curt  conunand,  “You  stay  here  for 
one  month  longer.”  With  that  he  turned  on 
his  heel  and  sprinted  for  the  train  to  New 
York. 

The  curious  and  almost  hypnotic  power 
over  his  patients  which  was  the  main  stock  in 
trade  of  the  doctor,  sent  Thomas  Morton, 
raging  and  unreconciled,  back  to  tr>'  to  force 
a  battle  for  his  own  point  of  view  on  his  un- 
combative  relatives.  The  most  exasperating 
result  of  their  lack  of  interest  in  his  world 
was  that  he  had  an  uneasy  feeling  all  the  time 
that  they  were  thus  making  impossible  for  him 
the  only  way  of  justifying  his  life  to  them — his 
not  having  married,  his  going  so  much  into 
society,  his  deals  •  i  the  stock-market,  what 
must  seem  to  their  ignorant  eyes  his  isolation 
in  the  world  of  intimate  human  life.  Not 
that  they  criticized  him  at  all.  They  were  too 
absorbed  in  their  own  busy,  trivial,  happy 
lives  to  think  of  his,  one  way  or  the  other,  be¬ 
yond  a  general  vague  satisfaction  that  he  was 
so  “well  off”;  but  he  missed  cruelly  the  active 
sense  of  approbation  with  w’hich  he  had  al¬ 
ways  before  been  able  to  surround  himself. 
He  felt  a  poignant  need  of  some  of  his  old 
importance.  He  was  as  one  stripped  of  a 
familiar  garment,  and  he  shivered  in  the  chill 
of  isolation  he  felt  in  the  many-peopled  rooms 
where  he  moved. 

If  only  they  would  listen!  If  only  they 
would  understand  what  his  life  meant  to  him, 
so  full  of  interests  and  schemes,  of  a  gran¬ 
deur  beside  which  their  infinitesimal  affairs 
shrunk  to  nothing — or,  rather,  perversely  did 
not  shrink.  He  had  rarely  been  so  irritated 
as  once  when  this  fact  was  forced  upon  his 
mind.  He  had  thought,  one  evening,  that  at 
last  he  had  the  attention  of  the  family.  It 
was  after  tea,  and  they  were  all  assembled  on 
the  front  porch  in  an  unusually  peaceful  state. 
The  cat  had  had  her  milk,  the  horses  were  fed, 
the  hen-house  door  was  shut,  the  evening 
train  had  come  and  gone,  and  the  younger 
children  were  in  bed.  All  the  customary 
interruptions  which  usually  maddened  him 
seemed  quite  out  of  the  way,  and  he  was  un¬ 


folding,  to  their  apparent  interest,  one  of  his 
boldest  schemes  for  a  new  transcontinental 
railway.  The  circle  of  listeners  was  very 
quiet,  and  he  was  drawing  breath  for  an'  ex¬ 
position  of  what  such  an  enterprise  would 
mean  to  the  South,  and  especially  to  his  own 
pocket,  already  overflowing,  when  there  was 
a  shrill  cry  of  excited  joy  from  the  house,  and 
little  Siisy,  his  nephew’s  oldest  child,  appeared 
in  the  doorw’ay,  robed  in  her  long  white  night¬ 
gown,  and  staggering  under  the  weight  of  the 
baby.  “Oh,  mama,  papa!”  she  cried,  hold¬ 
ing  up  the  heavy  child,  “Tommie’s  tooth  Jias 
come!  Tommie’s  tooth  has  come  through! 
I  went  to  give  him  a  drink  of  water  and 
he  bit  me!” 

There  was  an  instant  outcry  of  incredulous 
delight,  and  the  baby  was  handed  around  the 
circle,  the  tooth  examined,  and  the  parents 
congratulated  with  a  gush  of  hearty  sym¬ 
pathy  which  Mr.  Morton  felt  to  be  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  polite  silence  in  which  they 
had  listened  to  him.  That  was  not  what 
most  irritated  him,  however.  The  climax  of 
his  displeasure  came  when  the  baby  was 
handed  to  him.  Instinctively  he  put  his  fin¬ 
ger  inside  the  warm,  moist,  red  mouth,  and 
felt  the  prick  of  the  little  tooth  with  an  in¬ 
terest  which,  for  the  moment,  was  scarcely 
less  than  that  of  the  family.  He  was  both 
bewildered  and  disgusted  with  himself  when 
he  realized  this  curious  phenomenon,  and 
took  himself  off  for  a  solitary  walk.  On  his 
return,  he  noticed  grimly  that  he  was  not 
asked  to  continue  his  remarks  on  transpor¬ 
tation. 

He  found  some  balm  for  this  hurt  in  the 
eager  attention  which  he  received  at  the  hands 
of  old  Mr.  Bennett.  Little  by  little  he  fell 
into  the  way  of  accepting  the  family’s  classifi¬ 
cation  of  him,  and  the  two  often  sat  together 
many  hours  under  the  honeysuckle  arbor  in 
the  middle  of  the  garden.  Mr.  Morton  real¬ 
ized  keenly  that  they  were  probably  ^>oken  of 
as  “the  two  old  gentlemen,”  but  so  himgry 
was  he  for  appreciation  that  he  put  the  thought 
out  of  his  mind.  One  day  he  surpassed  him¬ 
self  in  the  interest  of  his  conversation.  He 
positively  sparkled.  He  described  an  unusual 
experience  of  his,  a  trip  up  the  Nile  with  a 
regiment  of  British  soldiers.  He  let  himself 
go  in  the  reminiscence  until  he  could  fairly 
hear  the  creaking  of  the  saddles.  Old  Mr. 
Bennett  sat  as  if  lost  in  admiration.  He  did 
not  take  his  eyes  from  his  brother-in-law’s 
facile  lips  except  to  jot  down  a  few  notes,  a 
detail  which  pleased  Mr.  Morton  greaUy. 


“I’m  giving  him  something  to  think  over  in 
the  long,  empty  winter  evenings,”  he  reflected, 
with  a  glow  of  satisfaction.  About  noon,  Mr. 
Bennett  was  suddenly  called  away  by  the 
arrival  of  some  peony  roots  which  he  had 
ordered.  As  he  limped  painfully  down  the 
path,  the  piece  of  paper  on  which  he  had  been 
taking  notes  of  Mr.  Morton’s  traveler  stories 
fell  from  his  pocket.  The  great  financier 
picked  it  up,  and,  with  an  idle  curiosity  to  see 
what  in  his  tale  had  most  taken  the  fancy  of 
the  villager,  he  turned  it  over  and  glanced  at 
the  notes.  They  read  as  follows: 

“Remember  the  Chilcote  strawberries  are 
due  here  on  Thursday. 

“  Lemuel  Atkins  says  tomatoes  do  better  on 
a  pole. 

“Don’t  forget  to  tell  Nellie  the  moss-rose 
buds  will  be  open  enough  for  her  to  wear  to 
the  party. 


“White  lilies  for  Ellen’s  grave  on  Sunday.” 

Thomas  Morton  sat  for  a  long  time  quite 
still  in  the  arbor,  and  gazed  at  the  little  piece 
of  paper.  At  first  he  was  indignant  at  being 
so  deceived.  Then  the  realization  of  the  true 
meaning  of  the  episode  came  over  him.  This 
ignorant,  narrow  old  gardener  had  been 
capable  of  a  politeness  so  exquisite  that  the 
city  man  felt  ashamed.  Day  after  day,  he 
had  sat  and  endured  conversation  which 
must  have  been  like  so  much  Hebrew  to  him; 
day  after  day  he  had  come  up  to  a  standard 
of  hospitality  which  Mr.  Morton  felt  a 
positive  awe  in  contemplating.  With  his 
heart  all  in  his  bean-rows  he  had  listened  with 
angelic  patience  to  idle  talk  of  unknown  and 
tiresome  doings  in  an  inexplicable  world. 

The  railroad  magnate  looked  at  him  as  he 
pottered  about  the  garden,  superintending  • 
the  setting  out  of  the  peonies,  and  suddenly 


ttnuel  do  bettor  on 

^ ^  n pole  * 


felt  very  envious.  In  all  his  complicated  and  nephews  and  nieces  and  their  little  friends, 
many-sided  life  there  was  nothing  to  compare  who  were  begging  her  fw  a  story.  She  w'as 
with  the  look  of  brooding,  paternal  affection  noted  for  her  thrilling  tales  of  fairies  and 
that  Nellie’s  father  bestowed  on  the  roses  goblins. 

which  he  evidently  already  saw  in  his  pretty  “All  right,”  she  assented,  pulling  the 
daughter’s  hair.  He  could  think  of  nothing  you'.gest  girl  into  her  lap  and  smiling  at  her 
in  the  world  which  would  bring  to  his  own  sis  er-in-law,  who  sat  inside  the  window, 
face  the  eager  and  intent  sati^ction  with  rrK:king  little  Tommie  to  sleep.  Mr.  Morton 
which  the  older  man  bent  over  the  crumbling  moved  his  chair  where  be  could  see  her 
brown  earth.  It  would  be  no  horror  to  him  through  the  curtains,  and  smiled  in  spite  of 
to  be  laid  away  under  blooming  fdants  and  himself  at  the  art  with  which  she  provided 
green  sod.  It  would  be  like  going  home.  for  the  dispersal  of  the  children  without  dis- 

Mr.  Morton  fdt  very  lonely  arid  shut  out  turbing  the  baby.  “I’ll  tell  you  one,  but  it 

indeed,  as  he  sat  in  the  arbor,  almost  like  a  must  1^  a  tiny,  short  one,  and  you  must  be 
forlorn  wanderer  in  the  dark  who  looks  in  very  still,  and  not  wake  up  little  Tommie, 
through  a  window  to  a  cheerful  and  firedit  When  I  get  through,  you  must  play  the 
room  where  a  happy  family  is  assembled,  goblins  are  trying  to  find  you,  and  you  must 
He  thought  of  the  white  lilies,  and  he  even  creep,  creep  off  the  porch,  and  you  mustn’t 

envied  the  old  man  the  sorrow  for  his  dead  so  much  as  breathe  till  you’re  in  the  road.” 

wife.  He  himaell  had  not  so  much  as  a  real  The  children  nodded  in  pleased  anticipa- 
grief  in  all  the  shadowy  pageant  of  his  life.  tion  of  so  dramatic  an  ending,  and  she  began: 

That  afternoon,  be  was  trying  to  nap  in  his  “Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  little  boy,  a 
room  when  he  heard  the  voice  of  his  niece,  very  good  little  boy  who  was  very  happy. 
Nellie.  She  was  sitting  on  the  veranda,  with  He  loved  his  father  and  his  mother  and  his 
her  sweethear.,  surrounded  by  a  group  of  her  sister,  and  he  loved  the  sunshine  and  the  wind 
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in  the  trees,  and  he  loved  to  have  people  love 
him,  and  yet,  this  is  what  happened  to  him, 
all  because  he  didn’t  keep  on  his  straight  way 
the  first  time  he  was  sent  out  from  home. 
He  went  on  a  visit  to  the  other  side  of  the 
forest,  and  on  the  way  he  met  with  a  whole 
company  of  goblins — black,  ugly  goblins,  the 
kind  you  see  out  of  the  tail  of  your  eye  when 
you  go  up-stairs  in  the  dark.  He  did  not  like 
their  looks  at  all,  at  all,  but  they  had  sudi  a 
curious  machine  that  he  wanted  to  stop  and 
look  at  it.  It  was  a  long,  sloping  sort  of  a 
ladder  that  wait  around  and  around  when 
you  walked  on  it,  and  turned  a  little  wheel. 
The  goblins  flattered  him  about  his  looks 
and  said  he  was  such  a  strong,  big  boy  they 
thought  he  could  make  the  little  wh^  go 
around  faster  than  any  one  else  if  he  would 
just  step  up  on  the  machine  and  try. 

“  Sure  enough,  the  moment  he  began,  the 
wheel  began  to  turn  and  all  the  goblins 
clapped  their  hands.  They  told  him  he  was 
the  cleverest,  strongest  boy  they  had  ever 
seen,  and  made  the  wheel  whirl  better  than 
any  one  else  in  the  whole  world.  He  was 
very  proud  and  went  faster  and  faster,  just  to 
show  what  he  could  do  if  he  put  his  mind  to 
it.  The  little  wheel  spun  around  and  around 
till  he  was  <Ezry  with  watching  it,  and  the 
goblins  shouted  for  joy  and  showered  gold- 
pieces  all  over  him.  And  then,  like  that!” 
she  snapped  her  fingers  dramatically  in  the 
hush  which  preceded  the  climax,  “like  that! 
elide!  the  whole  thing  disappeared  and  he  was 
alone  in  the  woods.  He  thought ,  when  he  saw 
all  the  gold-pieces  Ipng  about,  that  no  harm 
had  been  done,  even  if  he  was  a  little  late  in 
getting  back  home,  and  he  stuffed  his  pockets 
full  of  gold  and  ran  back  to  show  everybody 
what  a  very  lucky  boy  he  had  been. 

“  And  what  do  ycni  think?  When  he  got 
back  to  the  town,  he  found  that  fifty  years  had 
passed  while  he  was  walking  on  the  goblins’ 
treadmill,  although,  because  they  are  magi- 
cnans,  it  had  seemed  just  a  little  while. 


Everything  at  home  was  different;  his  father 
and  his  mother  and  his  sister  were  dead,  and 
all  his  young  friends  were  gray-haired  old 
folks  who  didn’t  remember  anything  about 
the  boy  who  was  lost  in  the  forest  so  long  be¬ 
fore.  As  for  goblins,  they  had  never  heard  of 
such  things  and  didn’t  believe  in  them  when 
he  tried  to  tell  them  about  his  wonderful  ex¬ 
perience.  He  wandered  around  forlorn  and 
londy,  with  nobody  who  cared  for  him.  All 
those  years,  when  he  might  have  been  having 
such  an  awful  lot  of  fun,  were  gene  by,  and  he 
looked  in  the  glass  and  saw  that  he  was  an  old 
man. 

“  So  now  let  that  be  a  warning  to  you:  never 
so  miKh  as  l(X>k  at  gcff)Gns  when  you  are  in  the 
wcKxls,  because  you  never  know  what  kind  of 
a  spell  they  wiU  put  on  you.  You  needn’t 
think  he  got  any  gcxxl  from  all  his  gold,  for  he 
found  it  wasn’t  real,  sure-enough  gold,  but 
just  goHin-stuff  that  wouldn’t  buy  an)rthing 
that  real  people  want  to  have.  He  had  lost 
his  precious  Iffe,  that  he  could  have  but  once, 
and  he  had  to  show  for  it  only  goblin  gold.” 

Her  voice,  low  throughout  the  little  fairy 
story,  sank  at  the  end  to  a  mock  solemnity 
which  awed  the  listening  children  to  silence. 
They  crept  softly  from  the  veranda,  and  made 
a  hushed  exit  from  the  front  gate. 

The  veranda  was  very  still.  Tommie  had 
gone  to  sleep,  and  his  mother,  her  drooping 
head  outlined  against  the  darkened  room, 
looked  at  him  in  a  contented  silence,  her 
strong,  motherly  arms  enfolding  the  little  body 
with  a  satisfied  grasp  of  possession.  Ellen, 
too,  said  nothing  and  sat  gazing  at  the  mother 
and  child,  with  half-formed  dreams  curving 
her  lips  in  unconscious,  happy  anticipation. 
The  young  fanner  beside  her  took  her  hand  in 
his  and  caressed  it  gendy,  his  adoring  eyes 
fixed  on  her  brooding  face. 

Behind  the  curtains,  in  his  solitary  room, 
Mr.  Morton  was  as  still  as  the  others,  but  his 
mouth  quivered  a  little  under  the  well-kept, 
gray  mustache. 
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Don’t  count  your  coupons  before  they’re  detached. 
One  touch  for  vaoney  makes  die  whole  world  skin. 
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By  CHARLES  EDWARD  RUSSELL 

Author  of  *‘Tho  Crootost  Trust  In  tho  World” 

EDITOR’S  NOTE. — In  all  this  remarkable  series  of  articles  Mr.  Russell 
has  dealt  with  no  more  significant  materials  than  those  which  he  found  in 
India.  He  draws  in  vivid  contrast  the  arrogant  splendor  of  official  India 
and  the  appalling  squalor  of  the  masses.  In  the  week  when  all  the  world 
was  dazzled  with  the  glories  of  the  Durbar,  70,000  half-starved  natives  of 
India  died  of  preventable  plague.  Mr.  Russell  lays  bare  the  shameful 
secret  of  the  misery  of  the  millions — the  selfish  acquiescence  of  the  British 
Government  in  the  wickedest  caste  traditions  that  the  world  knows. 


CHAPTER  XV 

INSTRUCTIVE  TRAVELS  OF  AN  HEIR  TO  A 
THRONE 

WHEN  the  Prince  of  Wales  recently  vis¬ 
ited  India  he  was  received  with  such 
splendid  pageants  and  such  exuberance  of 
cordial  welcome  as  in  our  time  have  not  hon¬ 
ored  any  monarch.  Something  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  for  the  Oriental  love  of  magnificence 
and  for  the  reputation  of  India,  here  at  stake. 
She  has  fame  for  these  spectacles;  it  was  es¬ 
sential  that  upon  such  an  occasion  the  full 
glory  of  her  prosperity  should  be  exhibited. 
But  when  all  this  is  said  the  fervor  of  the 
demonstration  remains  unmistakable  and 
genuine.  Wherever  the  Prince  went,  wealthy 
native  and  English  residents  made  no  stint 
of  cost  to  express  their  emotions. 

The  royal  tour  occupied  three  months,  and 
was  a  series  of  brilliant  triumphal  celebra¬ 
tions.  Bombay,  the  splendid,  suipassed  it¬ 
self  in  the  face  of  joy  it  presented  when  the 
Prince  landed.  Native  nobles  came  from  all 
the  region  around,  the  streets  were  filled  with 
their  gorgeous  cavalcades,  the  illuminations 
were  marvelous,  the  great  reception  was  de¬ 
scribed  as  “one  blaze  of  diamonds;  such  a 
display  of  jewels  and  magnificent  costumes 
had  probably  never  been  witnessed  before  in 
India  ”  ;  all  the  rich,  eminent,  and  distin¬ 
guished  persons  in  Bombay  contributed  lav¬ 
ishly  to  assist  the  Government  in  making  the 
welcome  great  enough  to  be  historical.  The 


warmth  of  this  first  greeting  endured  and 
increased  as  the  Prince  moved  onward. 
At  Jaipur  the  Maharaja  had  subscribed 
$330,000  merely  to  ornament  the  dty,  and 
the  native  mer^ants  were  not  slow  to  emu¬ 
late  his  generosity.  It  was  not  thought 
enough  to  build  great  triumphal  arches,  to 
decorate  the  houses  with  bunting  and  green¬ 
ery;  whole  streets  were  repainted  in  the  gayest 
colors  to  please  the  Prince’s  eye.  These 
colors  harmonized  in  a  wonderful  way  with 
the  remarkable  architecture  of  the  place  and 
with  the  glories  of  the  temporary  arches,  so 
that  “the  whole  spectacle  was  one  of  the  ut¬ 
most  magnificence,  and  yet  managed  with 
consummate  art  toward  a  total  effect  both 
rich' and  peculiar.”  The  old  palace  at  Am¬ 
ber,  abandoned  by  the  Maharajas  when 
Jaipur  was  built,  was  cleared  of  its  accu¬ 
mulated  rubbish,  and  restored  to  the  height 
of  its  ancient  splendors.  Excellent  hunting 
was  provided;  the  Prince  shot  deer  and  wUd 
fowl,  and  even  a  tiger,  and  had  a  most  de¬ 
lightful  visit. 

At  Bikanir  “the  heartiness  of  the  welcome 
revealed  again  the  true  strength  of  the  loyalty 
of  the  Indian  people.  ”  At  Lahore  was  a  won¬ 
derful  procession  of  the  native  princes  in  their 
brilliant  costumes  and  with  their  brightly 
clad  followers.  “In  the  clear  sunlight  the 
spectacle  produced  an  effect  of  unequaled 
magnificence,  hardly  to  be  imagined  or  de¬ 
scribed,  but  never  to  be  forgotten  by  any 
person  that  beheld  it.”  At  Peshawar  even 
the  sinister  and  scowling  hill  tribes  were  in- 
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fected  with  the  pleasing  emotions  of  the  day, 
and  contributed  gladly  to  the  great  demon¬ 
stration.  The  poorest  of  the  chiefs  added 
his  gift  to  the  Prince’s  store,  if  it  were  only 
a  pot  of  honey  and  a  fat-tailed  sheep.  At 
Rawalpindi  was  almost  the  summit  and  cli¬ 
max  of  the  tour,  for  here  was  the  great  mili¬ 
tary  celebration.  Forty  thousand  troops  were 
assembled  from  all  parts  of  India  and  exhib¬ 
ited  in  a  series  of  elaborate  maneuvers  “the 
greatest  military  pageant  witnessed  in  mod¬ 
em  Asia.”  Delhi,  the  capital  of  the  Mughals, 
has  traditional  repute  for  spectac\ilar  displays 
and  well  sustained  it,  notwithstanding  the  ab¬ 
normal  prices  caused  by  the  prevailing  fam¬ 
ine.  Agra,  city  of  the  beautiful  Taj  Mahal, 
Gwalior,  Lucknow,  and,  of  course,  the  im¬ 
perial  and  loyal  city  of  Calcutta,  created  new 
records  of  festivity.  At  Rangoon  the  famous 
lakes  were  illuminated  with  such  lavish  and 
beautiful  effects  that  “all  conceptions  of  Fairy 
Land  were  eclipsed.”  Colored  electric  lamps, 
ingeniously  designed,  were  so  submerged  as 
to  give  to  the  water  depths  of  glowing  color 
until  it  looked  like  a  vast  ruby.  Great  lotus 
blooms  floated  about,  constructed  in  some 
skilful  way  to  carry  a  profusion  of  colored 
lights.  “No  one  thought  of  expense  on  such 
an  occasion,  the  only  thought  was  to  make  the 
demonstration  one  that  the  Prince  could 
never  forget.” 

When  he  journeyed  for  three  days  down 
the  Irrawaddy  River  three  steamers  were 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  his  pwirty;  the  vessel 
in  which  the  Prince  abode  had  been  rebuilt 
for  his  use;  it  was  estimated  that  the  steam¬ 
boat  company  spent  six  lacs  of  rupees  ($200,- 
000)  only  to  carry  him  from  Mandalay  to 
Prome.  When  he  traveled  overland  the  train 
placed  at  his  disposal  was  “  a  marvel  of  sump¬ 
tuous  luxury.”  Every  car  in  it  had  been 
specially  constructed  for  the  use  of  the  royal 
party;  and,  richly  inlaid  with  costly  woods, 
fitted  with  ingenious  and  unusual  devices  for 
comfort,  it  was  “an  Imperial  Palace  on 
wheels.” 

Balls,  receptions,  parades,  banquets,  hxmt- 
ing  parties,  festivals,  celebrations,  addresses 
that  spoke  of  the  utmost  zeal,  devotion,  and 
loyalty  marked  the  Prince’s  progress  and 
passed  into  the  history  of  India.  Choice 
specimens  of  all  the  products  of  Indian  art, 
precious  stones,  artistic  jewelry,  carved  ivory, 
the  kind  of  work  that  blinds  the  worker,  things 
that  a  man  makes  with  all  the  labor  of  his 
lifetime,  wonderful  fabrics  and  stuffs  were 
shower^  upon  the  Prince  and  Princess,  the 


towns  and  cities,  as  well  as  individuals,  en¬ 
tering  upon  a  competition  in  generosity,  until 
the  accumulation  almost  passed  belief.  It 
was  admitted  on  all  sides  that  not  even  the 
reception  to  the  Prince’s  father  in  1876,  nor 
that  dazzling  glory,  the  Delhi  Durbar  of 
1903,  equaled  the  cost  and  splendor  of  this 
welcome.  If  the  time  had  been  the  fifteenth 
instead  of  the  twentieth  century  there  could 
not  have  been  manifested  a  more  fervid  and 
touching  loyalty  to  the  throne. 

No  prospective  ruler  with  a  sensitive  and 
appreciative  mind  could  fail  to  be  moved  by 
su^  expressions  of  enthusiastic  devotion  and 
reverence.  The  Prince  responded  often  in 
terms  of  great  feeling,  and  he  and  the  govern¬ 
ing  class  in  India  and  England  were  doubtless 
deeply  gratified  with  the  eminent  success  of 
the  tour. 

And  yet  the  Prince,  being  an  intelligent, 
thoughtful  man,  must  have  noted  some 
strange  omissions  from  the  ceremonies  and 
spectacles — supposing  these  to  have  been  in¬ 
tended  in  any  way  to  represent  India. 

Wealth  and  fashion,  plenty  and  prosperity, 
success  and  happiness  were  shown  to  him 
wherever  he  went.  These  are  not  India. 
These  from  India  are  as  far  apart  as  the  poles. 

Here,  in  this  frightful  country,  are  296,- 
000,000  people,  of  whom  130,000,000  live  in 
a  way  unfit  for  beasts,  in  a  way  that  would  be 
unwholesome  and  intolerable  for  swine,  bur¬ 
rowing  in  wretched  mud  huts,  clad  in  strips 
of  rag,  fed  upon  meager  fragments  barely 
enough  to  keep  them  alive,  swarming  in  filth 
imutterable;  except  only  for  the  dwellers  in 
London’s  Whitechapel  the  saddest,  the  most 
forlorn,  the  most  hopeless  of  human  creatures. 
It  must  have  seemed  strange  to  the  Prince 
that  the  state  of  these  was  carefully  obscured 
from  his  attention. 

These  teeming  hordes  in  cities  and  on  the 
baking  flatlands  are  swept  perennially  by 
terrible  diseases,  the  products  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  in  which  they  live.  The  epidemics 
thus  generated  and  launched  upon  their  way 
threaten  much  of  the  world  of  men  outside 
these  borders.  The  Prince  may  have  thought 
that  to  show  him  what  efforts  are  made  to 
annihilate  these  diseases  and  prevent  these 
devastations  was  more  important  than  to 
entertain  him  with  deer-killing. 

Every  few  years  appalling  famines  afflict 
this  India,  and  the  world,  horrified  at  the 
mortality  figures,  contributes  of  its  charity 
to  alleviate  the  scourge.  The  Prince  may 
have  thought  that  the  beginning  of  some 
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plan  or  work  to  obviate  these  famines  and 
put  an  end  to  these  slaughters  woidd  have 
been  a  fitting  part  of  the  celebration  in  his 
honor,  and  may  have  wondered  at  the  omis¬ 
sion. 

With  few  exceptions  the  cities  of  India  are 
without  the  sanitation  possessed  by  remote 
towns  and  villages  in  Eurojje  and  America. 
They  have  no  sewers;  their  water-supfrfy,  if 
any,  is  so  poisonous  as  to  be  unsafe  even  for 
bathing  purposes;  they  are  unpaved;  they  are 
fifled  with  conglomerated  p^-holes;  their 
air  is  pcrfluted  with  infected  dust.  The 
Prince  may  have  thought  that  part  of  the 
money  spent  in  illuminating  and  decorating 
these  {daces  would  have  signified  no  less 
loyalty  and  monardiicsd  enthusiasm  if  used 
to  begin  a  tcderaWe  water-suppdy,  or  a  system 
of  sanitation.  In  Delhi  a  million  dollars 
were  expended  to  mark  the  occasion  festive  in 
his  honor.  In  Delhi  are  streets  through 
which  hardly  can  a  white  man  walk  without 
{)eril  of  dea^y  fever,  the  mOitary  hospital  is 
filled  with  poisoned  British  stddiers,  the  sani¬ 
tary  conditions  of  a  large  {)art  of  the  city  are 
what  one  would  exf)ect  in  Terra  del  Fuego  or 
among  the  anthropo{>hagi.  One  million  dol¬ 
lars  would  go  far  toward  removing  this  blot 
on  civilization,  and  leave  a  memorial  of  the 
Prince’s  visit  far  moiT  enduring  and  gracious 
than  red  lights  and  bunting  arches.  Perhaps 
the  Prince  reflected  u{X)n  this  fact  and  thought 
the  red  lights  strange  and  out  of  place. 

In  this  country  of  India  about  200,000,000 
{)eople  live  fast  bound  in  the  misery  and  iron 
of  a  system  of  caste*  that  has  no  more  place 
in  civilization  than  voodooism  or  witchcraft 
would  have.  WTierever  this  system  exists  are 
no  jwogress,  no  enterprise,  no  improvement, 
no  incentive,  no  ambition,  no  healthful  life. 
It  is  the  most  deplorable  affliction  that  ever 
befell  any  {)eople;  under  it  India  has  beai  for 
a  thousand  years  a  stagnant  {xxJ.  It  is  the 
paralyse  of  energy,  the  death  of  aspiration, 
the  end  of  hope.  The  Prince  may  have  won¬ 
dered  what  steps  his  Government,  ruler  of  this 
land  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  might  be 
taking  to  remove  or  discourage  this  melan¬ 
choly  blight.  As  King  of  England  he  will  be 
head  of  the  Anglican  Church.  That  Churdi 
maintains  at  a  large  expense  a  well-organ¬ 
ized  branch  in  India.  Its  converts  among 
the  Hindus  are  limited  to  those  of  the  lowest 
caste,  who  are  not  admitted  to  the  Hindu  tem¬ 
ples.  Therefore,  the  Prmce  would  have  been 
grieved  and  shocked  to  learn  that  his  Govern¬ 
ment,  instead  of  trying  to  obliterate  caste. 


seduloudy  u{>holds  it  as  a  dieap  and  effective 
bulwark  of  its  own  supremacy. 

From  the  poorer  elements  among  these 
pteof^  is  wrung  every  year  the  heaviest  pro- 
ptortionate  taxation  known  on  this  earth.  A 
system  of  land  tenure  and  land  taxation  con¬ 
ceived  by  savages  and  formulated  by  homi¬ 
cidal  maniacs,*  a  system  that  throws  the 
heaviest  burden  upon  those  least  able  to  bear 
it,  has  been  largely  responsible  for  India’s 
unjxtralleled  famine  record  of  2S,ooofioo 
deaths  in  one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  The 
Prince  may  have  wondered  why  the  occasion 
of  his  visit  was  not  celebrated  by  some  at¬ 
tempt  to  stamp  out  these  abominations. 

He  doubtless  knew  that  of  the  revenue  thus 
wrung  from  the  heart-blood  of  starvelings 
one-third  is  annually  sent  away  from  the 
country.  Of  studious  and  reflective  habits, 
well  versed  in  the  world’s  history  and  in 
economics,  he  has  wondered  to  himself,  no 
doubt,  how  long  this  drain  can  be  maintained 
without  certain  results  incompMitible  with  the 
supremacy  of  his  race  and  house  in  India,  and 
it  may  have  struck  him  as  strange  that  nothing 
was  exhibited  as  a  possible  remedy. 

At  the  very  time  of  his  visit  some  of  these 
evils  were  apptarent  to  any  observation  and  as 
plainly  demanding  explanation — and  cure. 
The  plague  was  raging  in  many  cities. 
Cholera  had  made  its  annual  app>earance. 
Over  a  large  part  of  the  country  he  traversed 
little  or  no  rain  had  fallen  in  more  than  a  year. 
Himdreds  cd  miles  he  rode  through  a  ptar^ed, 
hideous  desert,  brown  as  sand,  dry  as  Sahara, 
scratched  with  futile  plowing  where  nothing 
would  grow,  ineffably  piathetic,  the  sad  evi¬ 
dences  of  frustrated  ho{)es  and  im{>ending 
ruin,  blazed  at  day  after  day  by  the  impla¬ 
cable,  unclouded  sun.  Here  was  beginning 
what  promised  to  be  the  worst  of  all  famines 
of  black  famine  history.  Doubtless  he 
thou^t  it  more  imp>ortant  that  this  calamity 
should  be  averted  than  that  he  should  have 
eloquent  addresses  in  gold  boxes,  or  should 
dance  at  a  ball.  '  But  the  addresses  and  the 
dancing  were  provided;  the  famine  was  left 
for  the  most  part  to  care  for  itself. 

With  no  disp>aragemcnt  to  the  Govermnent 
of  India,  and  no  reflection  on  the  men  that 
conduct  it,  the  Prince  pnobably  thou^t  upwn 
all  these  matters.  Of  this  strange,  vast 
country  and  its  millions  he  is  one  day  to  be 

*  IiriMritedfram  uidcnt  India  mrl  Ifobamiaedu  canqnerof^ 
whoae  lole  intenH  was  to  cxpkik  the  country  and  extract  from  it 
the  last  pomibie  cent.  Strange  to  my,  bovrever,  the  mtem  waa 
neaer  in  fnB  feroe  imlil  the  M  aMan  a  kaU.  Under  tha 
Hindu  and  Mohammedan  rulera  the  Government  had  the  right 
to  collect  them  taxes,  but  never  eierciaBd  tha  right  to  bnlmit. 


the  lord  and  sovereign.  Government  is,  there-  could  learn  all  this  handily  because  it  would 
fore,  no  doubt,  the  study  of  his  life.  If  he  be  spread  out  before  him  in  clear  white  lights, 
were  allowed  to  see  the  real  India  as  it  is,  unmistakable,  day  after  day,  wherever  he 
he  could  learn  from  it  far  more  about  govern-  might  turn — if  he  were  allowtxl  to  see  the  real 
ment  than  all  the  books  and  all  the  philos-  India.  He  could  freely  admit  that  the  prob- 
ophers  in  the  world  could  teach  him.  He  lems  of  government  in  this  country  have  been 
could  learn  then  from  the  sure  tuition  of  ob-  peculiar  and  intricate.  He  could  admire  the 
ject-lessons  exactly  what  are  the  fruits  of  courage  of  the  men  that  have  braved  great 
autocracy  and  irresjx)nsiblc  i)ower,  what  it  dangers  in  remote  places,  and  sacrificed  their 
means  for  mankind  when  government  is  re-  homes,  comfort,  health,  sometimes  their  mor- 
stricted  to  a  few’,  what  hapjjens  when  an  entire  als  and  sometimes  their  lives  to  further  British 
population  is  exploited  for  another  nation’s  rule.  He  could  admit  that  some  railroads 
benefit,  what  are  the  results  of  rule  by  Force,  have  been  built,  some  telegraphs  constructed. 
He  could  see  very  clearly  that  to  build  a  great  some  universities  founded,  some  laws  en- 
railroad  station  is  not  the  sole  end  of  enlight-  forced,  some  savage  hill-men  tamed,  and  that 
ened  government,  that  an  admirable  telegraph  all  this  is  creditable.  But  the  railroads  have 
wire  does  not  insure  the  happiness  of  the  not  prevented  famines,  the  telegraph  lines 
governed.  It  would  Ixjcome  sadly  evident  to  have  not  cofied  with  the  plague,  the  race- 
him  that  the  force  inherent  in  a  jxiwerful  courses  have  not  suppressed  the  cholera,  the 
standing  army  is  not  of  a  purely  benevolent  universities  have  not  bettered  the  state  of  the 
nature,  that  the  thrust  of  a  bayonet  is  not  a  wretched  millions.  To  a  wise  and  just  ruler 
deeply  satisfying  answer  to  a  famished  crj’  microscopic  good  cannot  disguise  huge  evil, 
for  bread.  Even  more  important,  he  could  No  eloquent  panegyric  uttered  in  the  Prince’s 
learn  to  estimate  accurately  the  value  of  a  tour  could  hide  the  mortality  returns,  nor 
civilization  that  tolerates  fantastic  pomp  and  banish  the  hideous  truth  of  the  famine.  It 
perennial  famine,  magnificent  idleness  and  could  not  even  obscure  the  awful  fact  that 
starved  industry,  illuminations  and  plague,  after  all  the  labored  efforts  of  generations  of 
waste  and  want,  superfluity  and  penury.  He  wise  and  earnest  councilors  the  existence  of 
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the  |XK)i)le  of  India  is  passed  in  no  glimpse  of 
the  joy,  decency,  comfort,  and  ho{)e  without 
which  the  life  of  man  Is  infinitely  sadder  than 
his  death. 

CHAPTh:R  XVI 

THE  BERDEN  OF  INDIA 

“Low-caste  sen-ants  and  dogs  are  not 
allowed  to  enter  here.” 

So  says  a  notice  at  the  d<x>r  of  a  great  Jain 
tcm|)le  at  Ahmadahad.  The  place  and  the 
words  are  an  epitome  of  the  real  India,  the 
India  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  did  not  see. 
The  tem|)le  is  very  h&iutiful — white,  glisten¬ 
ing  towers  of  the  |)eculiar  Jain  architecture, 
a  s|)lendi<lly  carved  entrance,  richly  colored 
marbles  for  tlie  floors,  shrines  heavy  with  gold- 
leaf  and  jewels,  a  marvelous  sight.  And  out¬ 
side  its  ])recincts  is  a  horde  of  naked  people, 
melancholy,  emaciated,  crouched  uj)on  their 
haunches,  the  bones  almost  protruding  from 
their  attenuated  limbs,  their  l)ony  knees  level 
with  their  sunken  eyes,  absolute  misery  in  the 
shadow  of  barbaric  and  unmeaning  splendor. 
And  at  the  door  the  sign  says: 

“Low-aiste  servants  and  dogs  are  not 
allowed  to  enter  here.” 


Who  are  the  human  l)eings  thus  candidly 
cla.ssed  with  dogs? 

They  are  those  that  work  with  their  hands. 
On  this  basis  is  the  social  structure  of  India 
erected — the  men  that  work  branded  with  an 
ineffaceable  sign  of  infamy,  the  idlers  and 
loafers  e.xalted  to  the  highest  honor;  and  be¬ 
tween  them  are  gradations  of  state  in  pro- 
|x>rtion  to  idleness  and  loaferLsm.  Only  with 
this  iieculiarity,  that  the  idleness  and  loaferism 
are  regulated  by  the  accident  of  birth.  In  the 
Hindu  sy.stem  all  men  are  sejiarated  into  rigidly 
defined  classes,  the  original  demarcations  be¬ 
ing  according  to  rank  and  occu|)ation.  The 
four  great  divisions  were  originally  the  Brah¬ 
mans  or  priests,  the  warriors,  the  farmers  and 
traders,  and  the  Sudras,  who  were  serfs  and 
lal)orers.  Each  of  these  classes  has  been  sub¬ 
divided  by  many  additional  lines,  but  the 
great  main  boundaries  have  not  been  changed 
in  two  thousand  years.  Persons  in  one  cla.ss 
can  have  no  association  with  persons  in  anoth¬ 
er  cla.ss  on  pain  of  penalties  that  to  Hindu 
ideas  are  not  .short  of  death.  Arranged  in 
strata,  one  alx)ve  the  other,  each  class  does 
reverence  to  all  cla.sses  alK)ve  it  and  despises 
or  abhors  all  classes  beneath  it. 

No  person  lx)rn  in  one  of  these  classes  can 
by  any  po.ssibility  rai.se  him.self  to  a  higher 
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class.  Not  learning,  nor  wisdom,  nor  achieve¬ 
ment,  nor  benevolence,  nor  creation  in  art  or 
literature,  nor  discovery,  nor  service  to  his 
times,  nor  even  any 
accumulation  of  dirty 
dollars  can  better  his 
class  station.  As  he 
was  bom,  so  he  re¬ 
mains.  He  is  of  the 
class  of  his  father  and 
grandfather;  his  sons 
and  his  grandsons  for¬ 
ever  will  be  of  the  same 
class,  whatever  it  may 
be.  He  can  degrade 
himself  to  a  lower,  he 
cannot  lift  himself  to 
a  higher,  class.  A  cus¬ 
tom  hard  as  iron  and 
certain  as  fate  fixes  his 
station  with  his  birth, 
and  from  that  station 
there  is  absolutely  no 
upward  way.  He  must 
not  marry  nor  have 
friends  outside  his 
class;  nor  aspire,  nor  hope  his  children  may 
fare  better  than  he  has  fared.  He  was  born 
in  a  pit  with  sides  neither  he  nor  any  descend¬ 
ant  of  his  shall  scale  so  long  as  the  system  re¬ 
mains. 

Without  defilement  and  loss  of  his  own 
standing  he  may  not  come  into  contact  with 
one  beneath  him,  may  not  touch  elbows  with 
him,  nor  exchange  greetings,  nor  the  most 
commonplace  courtesy;  he  may  not  succor 
such  a  one  in  distress,  may  not  receive  aid 
from  his  hands,  may  not  sit  upon  the  same 
bench  with  him,  may  not  eat  from  the  same 
table,  may  not  for  an  instant  recognize  him  as 
a  fellow  creature.  In  the  Hindu  system  the 
idea  of  man’s  brotherhood  has  no  place;  men 
are  not  brothers  but  things  differing  among 
themselves  far  more  than  tigers  differ  from 
hyenas. 

Though  a  Hindu  starv'e  he  may  not  eat  food 
prepared  by  one  of  a  lower  class  than  himself; 
though  he  perish  of  thirst  he  may  not  drink  of 
a  cup  touched  by  an  inferior  lip  or  hand.  To 
preserve  inviolate  the  lines  of  his  class  is  the 
chief  concern  of  his  life.  Incessantly  he  must 
be  on  his  guard  lest  by  some  mischance  he  be 
defiled  by  contact  with  that  which  pertains  to 
the  lower  orders,  lest  the  end  of  a  plebeian 
robe  touch  his  in  the  street,  lest  an  inferior 
person  jostle  him,  or  touch  his  hand,  or  win 
from  him  a  word  or  look.  From  his  first  con¬ 


sciousness  he  has  been  taught  these  things;  in 
his  view  nothing  else  is  of  equal  importance. 
In  some  other  countries  exigencies  of  sit¬ 


uation  or  condition  sometimes  modify  caste 
lines;  upon  the  Hindu  they  have  no  effect.  A 
low-caste  Hindu  family  may  have  generations 
of  wealth  or  of  members  distinguished  in  one 
way  or  another.  It  remains  in  its  original 
caste,  despised  and  abhorred  by  those  above 
it,  deferred  to  by  those  below.  Among  the 
native  troopers  in  the  British  Army  are  low- 
caste  sergeants  and  high-caste  privates.  While 
these  are  on  duty,  the  high-caste  private  re¬ 
ceives  and  obeys  orders  from  his  low-caste 
officer.  WTien  the  hour  of  duty  has  ended, 
the  low-caste  officer  abases  himself,  head  in 
the  dust,  before  the  high-caste  private,  and  so 
he  would  abase  himself  if  he  were  a  lieu¬ 
tenant-general  and  the  other  an  indistinguish¬ 
able  trooper  of  the  rear  rank. 

Around  the  neck  of  India  the  Prince  did 
not  see  this  hateful  system  hanging  like  a 
corpse  to  paralyze  energy  and  frustrate 
progress. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  lowest  of  the  classes  is 
the  despised  Sudra,the  day-laborer  and  street- 
cleaner,  the  lowest  creature  that  crawls — in 
India.  “Low-caste  servants  and  dogs” — a 
Hindu  of  even  middle  caste  would  rather  be 
touched  by  the  pariah  dog  of  the  streets,  cov¬ 
ered  with  vermin  and  infected  with  plague, 
than  to  be  touched  by  a  Sudra.  Even  the 
consolations  of  religion  are  denied  to  the 
Sudra;  he  may  not  enter  the  temples  to  pray. 
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he  may  not  read  or  hear  the  sacred  lKK)ks,  and 
one  of  the  tenets  of  the  Hindu  religion  is  that 
the  very  gods  spurn  his  petitions.  Because 
he  labors  he  is  an  outcast  before  the  face  of 
man  and  God. 

You  may  see  thousands  of  Sudras  in  any 
Indian  city,  and  when  you  have  observed 
them  well,  you  will  burn  with  ineffable  rage 
against  the  whole  Hindu  sy.stem.  Those 
strange  brown  men,  thin  and  sinewy,  wearing 
a  dirty  rag  alK)Ut  the  head,  a  dirty  rag  about 
the  loins,  that  you  see  ramming  macadam  in 
the  streets  of  Bombay  are  Sudras;  those  men 
with  the  vacant,  jxithetic,  listless  faces,  that 
never  speak  a  word  as  they  work,  never  ex¬ 
change  a  glance,  never  heed  a  passer-by,  never 
look  up,  never  for  an  instant  turn  their  gaze 
ujxjn  the  blue  sky,  or  the  flaming  sunset,  or  a 
flashing  bird,  or  a  gorgeous  carriage  in  the 
street,  or  the  soldiers  marching  by  with  blar¬ 
ing  band;  the  human  machines,  the  dowm- 
ward-gazing,  mechanical  contrivances,  the 
men  that  have  no  consciousness  of  man’s 
existence  except  to  ram  macadam  all  day  and 
at  night  creep  into  their  filthy  lairs  in  the  mud 
and  slime  of  lonely  comers,  they  are  Sudras, 
they  are  the  laboring  class  of  India.  No  man 
can  look  upon  them  without  deep  horror  and 


pity  beyond  all  words.  That  such  things 
should  have  the  sha|)es  and  bones  and  hands 
and  eyes  and  mouths  of  men  seems  to  lower 
every  beholder  in  his  own  estimatit)n  and  to 
fill  him  with  awe  and  vague  alarms.  If  these 
things  can  l>e  men,  how  far  then  is  any  man 
from  the  other  bea.sts  that  climb  and  chatter 
in  the  forest  ? 

And  yet  obsei^  e  that  he  is  but  the  culmi¬ 
nation  and  |>erfection  and  logical  issue  of  the 
caste  system.  If  we  are  to  have  these  grada¬ 
tions  of  hatretl,  at  the  Ixrttom  must  always  lie 
a  class  that  all  men  hate.  And  observe  that 
from  the  autocratic  |x»int  of  view  here  is  the 
ideal  and  |)erfect  workman.*  He  knows  his 
place  and  he  kee|)s  it.  He  is  contented  with 
the  lot  to  which  Providence  has  assigned  him. 
He  never  disturbs  the  social  order  by  dema¬ 
gogic  agitation.  He  is  not  ruined  for  his  task 
by  p>estilent  labor  unions.  He  never  makes 
trouble  for  a  kind  and  indulgent  employer. 
He  never  prefers  absurd  and  unreasonable 
demands.  He  never  strikes.  At  the  ap- 

*  In  Alum  and  in  wmc  other  rcKions  the  laborer  works  under 
an  arrangement  called  by  a  pie^nt  euphemism  a  ‘‘contract." 
by  which,  if  hr  should  go  on  strike  or  reiuse  or  neglect  to  work, 
he  would  be  arrested  a^  imprisoned.  .Mter  this  it  seems  super¬ 
fluous  to  record  that  the  other  conditions  of  the  eng^ement 
exactly  duplicate  the  conditions  o(  negro  labor  in  the  wutbem 
States  before  the  Civil  War. 
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|K)int«l  hour  he  seizes  his  rammer;  silently 
and  steiidily  he  wields  it  until  the  time  comes 
when  he  can  lay  it  down.  And  he  works  for 
$2.24  a  month.  So  he  has  been  always;  so 
his  children  will  be  and  his  grandchildren, 
without  ho|)e,  without  opportunity,  without 
light  or  joy  or  sufficiency,  so  long  as  caste 
shall  endure. 

“Your  caste  system  is  your  greatest  curse,” 

I  said  in  a  superior  way  to  a  learned  Indian 
friend  of  mine. 

“.\ny  more  of  a  curse  than  the  caste  sys¬ 
tem  of  England  or  the  ca.ste  sy.stem  of  Ger¬ 
many?”  he  replied  truculently.  “The  Hin¬ 
dus  have  only  done  thoroughly  and  i)erfectly 
what  Western  nations,  imitating  India,  have 
done  crudely.  Consider  that  Imgland  legis¬ 
lates  si>ecifically  for  nobles,  middle,  lower, 
and  working  classes,  having  four  great  di¬ 
visions  exactly  like  India’s.  Within  these 
divisions  are  numerous  subclasses  almost  as 
clearly  recognised  as  those  you  see  here. 
Supix)se  one  born  in  one  of  these  English 
cla.sses  should  try  to  raise  himself  to  another. 
How  far  could  he  get?  Remember  that 
Lord  Salisbury  refused  to  dine  with  Sir 
Thomas  Lipton,  even  when  asked  by  the 
King.  It  is  chiefly  a  difference  of  names, 
that  is  all. 

“If  you  travel  first  class  on  an  English 
railway  and  a  person 
with  a  second  -  class 
ticket  enter  your  com- 
{xirtment,  you  are  re¬ 
paid  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  first  -  cla.ss  and 
second-class  fares.  It 
is  not  for  e.xtra  accom- 
modation  that  you 
|)ay  extra  fare,  but  to 
avoid  contamination 
from  jMjrsons  below 
your  own  caste.” 

“  But  the  Indian 
lower  classes,”  I  said. 

“  But  the  English 
lower  classes,”  he  re¬ 
torted  promptly.  “  The 
Hindu  is  the  better  of 
the  two,  the  less  mis¬ 
erable,  the  less  of  a 
human  wreck.  You 
know  Shoreditch? 

Weil?  What  do  you 
think?  Bassein  or  Shoreditch,  a  back  street 
in  Bombay  or  a  back  street  in  Whitechapel, 
which  is  really  the  worse?  Missionaries  come 


over  here  and  preach  the  brotherh(xxl  of  man. 
You  tell  me  you  have  been  much  in  the  East 
End  of  London.  I  have  never  heard  that 
the  missionaries  wanted  very  much  brother¬ 
hood  with  the  people  that  swarm  around 
those  places.  Of  course  caste  is  an  evil,  but 
you  visitors  always  fall  intt)  the  cheap  error 
of  associating  caste  with  India.  Wherever 
there  is  much  power  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
men  there  is  caste  and  always  was  and  always 
will  be.  And  if  what  I  hear  about  .\merica 
is  true  you  are  finding  that  out  for  yourselves.” 

I  cannot  say  that  I  made  any  apt  reply,  for 
observe  again  that  there  can  be  no  great  dif¬ 
ference  whether  the  autocracy  be  of  heredity, 
of  rank,  or  of  wealth;  autocracy  is  autcicracy 
the  world  over,  and  its  fruits  have  the  same 
taste.  I  remember  that  in  \’ienna  the  fine 
old  families  that  have  never  done  a  gotxl  or 
useful  thing  in  all  their  history,  that  have  been 
rank  parasites  on  the  world  always,  constitute 
the  highest  order  of  society,  although  they 
may  not  have  money  enough  to  buy  a  drink; 
and  that  in  centuries  no  genius,  thinker, 
scientist,  discoverer,  benefactor  of  his  kind, 
however  great,  gifted,  or  u.seful,  has  won  any 
recognitit)n  from  that  s;icred  Brahman  circle 
nor  may  to  the  end  of  the  world.  .\nd 
changing  the  basis  of  the  segregation  from 
heredity  to  wealth,  I  am  not  sure  that  con¬ 


ditions  in  New  York  are  wonderfully  dif¬ 
ferent;  they  have  been  carried  farther  in 
India,  but  easily  enough  you  can  see  in  New 
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York  the  embryo  of  the  Indiun  constrictor. 
And  supjKJse  the  pnK'ess  of  money  absorption 
(which  is  only  another  name  for  jwwer  ab- 
sorj)tion)  continues  to  its  logical  end,  shall  we 
be  so  sure  that  it  will  remain  embryonic? 
Names  are  nothing;  an  industrial  autocracy 
is  exactly  like  any  other.  The  crowning 
curse  of  the  trust  is  that  it  creates  a  seiAant 
class  with  no  more  chance  of  inde{)endence 
than  the  Bombay  Sudra  has,  a  class  chained 
to  one  line  of  monotonous  toil,  fatal  to  as¬ 
piration,  and  Ixmnded  by  the  narrow  pros- 
|)ects  of  hKxl  and  clothes  and  sleep  that  cut 
the  horizon  of  the  macadam  rammers.  The 
essentials  of  national  vigor  are  democracy  and 
opjX)rtunity.  What  prosj)ect  can  lie  beyond 
employment  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
except  that  men  shall  end  as  they  began, 
servitors  and  industrial  bondmen,  the  re¬ 
volving  cogs  in  a  machine,  mechanical  con¬ 
trivances,  eventually  to  be  the  Sudras  of 
America,  better  fed,  better  minded,  better 
housed,  and  still  lx)ndmen? 

Millions  and  millions  of  Sudras  swarm  in 


India,  the  victims  of  a  false  civilization,  the 
abject  things  at  the  bottom  from  whom  the 
weight  of  the  pile  all  these  centuries  has 
crushed  the  manhood,  from  whose  brains 
has  been  driven  every  |xiwer  of  inde|)endent 
action,  too  low  for  soldiers,  too  low  for  any¬ 
thing  but  road-rammers  and  sweepers,  or 
cleaners  like  those  ser\  ants  in  your  hotel  that 
try  to  squeeze  themselves  into  the  wall  as 
you  go  by,  and  cringe  and  crawl  so  pitiably 
liefore  you.* 

Next  above  them  and  other  men  that  toil 
with  their  hands  come  the  farmers,  the 
greatest  and  most  important  class  in  the 
country,  for  the  wealth  of  India  is  agricultural. 
And  this  is  the  class  that  the  famine  sweeps 
away. 

Famine  history  in  India  is  not  calculated 
to  foster  optimism,  even  among  those  that 
really  believe  in  the  Krag- Jorgensen  style  of 

*  The  rooms  in  some  hotels  in  Burma  has'e  pbcards  politely 
requesting  guests  not  to  beat  or  kick  the  sers-antk  but  to  refer  to 
the  manager  any  causes  for  complaint.  I  once  was  privileged  to 
see  what  one  manager  did  when  a  complaint  was  made  to  him. 
He  beat  the  native  with  a  borsew  hip  over  the  shoulders.  And  in 
the  face.  • 
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civilization.  Including  the  disa.ster  now  in 
progress  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  of 
British  rule  in  India  have  seen  twenty-three 
great  Indian  famines.  The  word  has  no 
meaning  for  you  unless  you  have  been  on  the 
ground  and  have  noted  for  yourself  the  ter¬ 
rible  things  that  are  so  far  beyond  the  reach 
of  words.  Famine  in  India  does  not  signify 
merely  that  a  great  many  people  have  in¬ 
sufficient  f(xxl  and  mu.st  be  helped,  for  that 
is  the  normal  condition.  It  means  that  be¬ 
fore  the  season  of  scarcity  has  passed  literally 
millions  of  men,  women,  and  little  children 


field,  .strewn  with  dead  bodies.  Of  the 
500,000  inhabitants  of  Gantur  200,000  starved 
to  death.  In  the  Northern  Indian  famine  of 
1837,  1,000,000  {lerished;  in  the  same  region, 
in  i860,  the  starvations  numbered  200,000. 
In  1866  one-third  the  population  of  Orissa,  or 
about  1,000,000  persons,  perished.  In  the 
Northern  Indian  famine  of  i86g  the  mortality 
was  1,200,000.  In  the  Madras  famine  of 
1877  it  was  more  than  5,000,000.  In  the 
Northern  Indian  famine  of  1878  it  was 
1,250,000.  In  the  great  famine  of  1897, 
with  one  exception  the  worst  that  had  ever 


will  perish  with  the  prolonged  agonies  of  star¬ 
vation,  that  the  dead  will  cumber  the  streets 
of  villages,  that  there  will  not  be  enough  living 
to  give  them  burial,  that  the  crows  and  kites 
and  vultures  will  not  be  enough  to  devour 
them. 

In  the  Madras  famine  of  1833*  groupis  of 
people  died  together  in  the  streets;  countr}' 
roads  were  like  a  vast,  unprecedented  battle- 

*  These  and  many  of  the  following  statistics  and  illustrations 
are  taken  from  “Famines  in  India.”  by  Romesh  C.  Dutt,  Ixm- 
don,  Kegan  Paul,  I'rench,  Triibner  &  Co.,  iqoo.  This  extraor¬ 
dinary  book,  a  clear,  logical  demonstration  from  history  and 
official  records,  written  with  admirable  restraint  and  judgment,  is 
not  less  than  a  tremendous  indictment  of  mcxlem  ciWIization.  I 
commend  to  all  interested  persons  the  evidence  Mr.  Dutt  has 
amas.sed,  that  famines  in  India  are  preventable  and  unnecessary, 
and  that  the  millions  slain  by  them  are  merely  the  victims  of 
Iegali7.ed  murder. 


visited  India,  3,000,000  jiersons  were  at  one 
time  receiving  the  Government  relief  that 
alone  kept  them  alive. 

But  all  these  horrors  are  surpassed  by  the 
startling  devastation  of  the  black  famine  that 
began  in  the  Punjab,  Rajputana,  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Provinces,  and  Bombay  in  1900  and  was 
hardly  extinguished  for  two  years.  In  June, 
1900,  6,200,000  people  were  on  Government 
relief,  and  for  many  months  the  number  so 
relieved  continued  to  be  in  excess  of  all  pre¬ 
vious  records.  The  resources  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  broke  down  under  the  emergency; 
money  and  supplies  came  from  many  lands. 
The  people  of  England  subscribed  $2,500,000. 
America  sent  320,000  bushels  of  grain,  a  free 
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I  York  the  embryo  of  the  Iiulian  constrictor.  India,  the  victims  of  a  false  civilization,  the 

I  And  sujijiose  the  process  of  money  absorption  abject  things  at  the  bottom  from  whom  the 

I  (which  is  only  another  name  for  jxiwer  ab-  weight  of  the  pile  all  these  centuries  has 

!  sorjition)  continues  to  its  logical  end,  shall  we  crushed  the  manhood,  from  whose  brains 

?  be  so  sure  that  it  will  remain  embrj’onic?  has  been  driven  everj'  |K)wer  of  indejiendent 

j  Names  are  nothing;  an  industrial  autocracy  action,  too  low  for  soldiers,  Ux)  low  for  any- 

i  is  exactly  like  any  other.  The  crowning  thing  but  road-rammers  and  sweepers,  or 

curse  of  the  trust  is  that  it  creates  a  ser\’ant  cleaners  like  those  ser\-ants  in  your  hotel  that 

j  class  with  no  more  chance  of  indej)endence  try  to  squeeze  themselves  into  the  wall  as 

than  the  Bombay  Sudra  has,  a  class  chained  you  go  by,  and  cringe  and  crawl  so  pitiably 

^  *  to  one  line  of  monotonous  toil,  fatal  to  as-  before  you.* 

piration,  and  l)ounded  by  the  narrow  pros-  Next  above  them  and  other  men  that  toil 
jxfcts  of  f(K)d  and  clothes  and  sleep  that  cut  with  their  hands  come  the  farmers,  the 

the  horizon  of  the  macadam  rammers.  The  greatest  and  most  important  class  in  the 

essentials  of  national  vigor  are  democracy  and  country,  for  the  wealth  of  India  is  agricultural. 

opix)rtunity.  What  prospect  can  lie  l^eyond  And  this  is  the  class  that  the  famine  sweeps 


emploj-ment  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
except  that  men  shall  end  as  they  began, 
servitors  and  industrial  bondmen,  the  re¬ 
volving  cogs  in  a  machine,  mechanical  con¬ 
trivances,  eventually  to  be  the  Sudras  of 
America,  better  fed,  better  minded,  better 
housed,  and  still  bondmen? 

Millions  and  millions  of  Sudras  swarm  in 


away. 

Famine  history  in  India  is  not  calculated 
to  foster  optimism,  even  among  those  that 
really  believe  in  the  Krag- Jorgensen  style  of 

*  The  rooms  in  some  hotels  in  Burma  has'e  placards  politely 
requesting  guests  not  to  beat  or  kick  the  sen-ant^  but  to  refer  to 
the  manager  any  causes  for  complaint.  I  once  was  privileged  to 
see  what  one  manager  did  when  a  complaint  was  made  to  him. 
He  beat  the  native  with  a  horsewhip  over  the  shoulders.  And  in 
the  face.  • 
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civilization.  Including  the  disaster  now  in 
progress  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  of 
British  rule  in  India  have  seen  twenty-three 
great  Indian  famines.  The  word  has  no 
meaning  for  you  unless  you  have  been  on  the 
ground  and  have  noted  for  yourself  the  ter¬ 
rible  things  that  are  .so  far  beyond  the  reach 
of  words.  Famine  in  India  does  not  signify 
merely  that  a  great  many  people  have  in¬ 
sufficient  fo(xi  and  must  be  helped,  for  that 
is  the  normal  condition.  It  means  that  be¬ 
fore  the  season  of  scarcity  has  passed  literally 
millions  of  men,  women,  and  little  children 
will  perish  with  the  prolonged  agonies  of  star¬ 
vation,  that  the  dead  will  cumber  the  streets 
of  villages,  that  there  will  not  be  enough  living 
to  give  them  burial,  that  the  crows  and  kites 
and  vultures  will  not  be  enough  to  devour 
them. 

In  the  Madras  famine  of  1833*  groups  of 
people  died  together  in  the  streets;  country 
roads  were  like  a  vast,  unprecedented  battle- 

*  These  and  many  of  the  following  statistics  and  illustrations 
are  taken  from  “Famines  in  India."  by  Romesh  C.  Uutt,  Lon¬ 
don,  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner  &  Co.,  looo.  This  extraor¬ 
dinary  biK>k,  a  clear,  logical  demonstration  from  history  and 
official  records,  written  with  admirable  restraint  and  judgment,  is 
not  less  than  a  tremendous  indictment  of  mixlem  civilization.  1 
commend  to  all  interested  persons  the  evidence  Mr.  Dutt  has 
ama.s.sed,  that  famines  in  India  are  preventable  and  unnecessary, 
ami  that  the  millions  slain  by  them  are  merely  the  victims  of 
legalized  murder. 


field,  strewn  with  dead  bodies.  Of  the 
500,000  inhabitants  of  Gantur  200,000  starved 
to  death.  In  the  Northern  Indian  famine  of 
1837,  1,000,000  [lerished;  in  the  same  region, 
in  i860,  the  starvations  numbered  200,000. 
In  1866  one-third  the  population  of  Orissa,  or 
about  1,000,000  persons,  perished.  In  the 
Northern  Indian  famine  of  i86q  the  mortality 
was  1,200,000.  In  the  Madras  famine  of 
1877  it  was  more  than  5,000,000.  In  the 
Northern  Indian  famine  of  1878  it  was 
1,250,000.  In  the  great  famine  of  1897, 
with  one  exception  the  worst  that  had  ever 
visited  India,  3,000,000  jiersons  were  at  one 
time  receiving  the  Government  relief  that 
alone  kept  them  alive. 

But  all  these  horrors  are  surpassed  by  the 
startling  devastation  of  the  black  famine  that 
began  in  the  Punjab,  Rajputana,  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Provinces,  and  Bombay  in  1900  and  was 
hardly  extinguished  for  two  years.  In  June, 
1900,  6,200,000  people  were  on  Government 
relief,  and  for  many  months  the  number  so 
relieved  continued  to  be  in  excess  of  all  pre¬ 
vious  records.  The  resources  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  broke  down  under  the  emergency; 
money  and  supplies  came  from  many  lands. 
The  people  of  England  subscribed  $2,500,000. 
America  sent  320,000  bushels  of  grain,  a  free 
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gift,  and  subscriptions  from  every  consider¬ 
able  city.  Yet  so  great  was  the  calamity  that 
the  world’s  generosity  could  not  stem  it.  The 
country  was  a  huge  charnel-house,  the  j)eople 
died  faster  than  the  iKnlies  could  be  removed, 
the  towns  and  villages  were  often  filled  with 
the  dead,  the  very  air  was  jxiisoned. 

Of  the  mortality  of  that  dreadful  time  there 
e.xist  only  estimates,  and  these  are  not  offi¬ 
cially  encouraged.  For  rea.sons  easy  to  under- 
■stand,  the  subject  is  not  attractive  to  official 
speculation.  But  what  the  famine  really 
meant  for  India  may  be  surmised  from  its 
astounding  effects  on  the  census  figures.  The 
census  was  taken  in  1901,  one  year  after  the 
famine  began.  I  give  the  decrease  of  jxipu- 
lation  in  the  famine  area  as  shown  by  com- 
{laring  the  census  of  1901  with  the  census  of 
1891 : 
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Uritish  St.^tks. 

1 

{  l^iSS. 

i'ercmtage 
of  Loss. 

••Xvmcr-Mcrwan . 

66,028 

12. 17 

Berar . 

144,622 

4.96 

Boniliav . 

627,02s 

3  93 

Central  Provinces . 

•  9.18.976 

8.71 

Native  States. 

1 

1 

Hyderabad . 

•  •  .162,143 

Baroda . 

464,460 

'9.23 

Kajputana . 

..  2,175,070 

18.10 

Central  India . 

1,816,920 

>7  50 

Bombay  States . 

..  1,167,607 

14  49 

Central  Provinces . 

177.015 

8.00 

Totals . 

. .  7,039.884 

11.032 

As  there  was  little  emigration  from  India, 
this  astounding  decrease  in  ten  years  was  the 
work  of  the  famine;  the  missing  people  had 
been  starved  to  death. 

In  .some  of  the  small  native  slates,  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  the  losses 
revealed  seem  almost  incredible.  In  the 
little  State  called  Pango  the  deaths  were 
forty-three  per  cent,  of  the  total  population. 

Com|Kirisons  have  been  suppressed  by  the 
Indian  Government  wherever  it  has  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  and  by  influence  or  request  elsewhere. 
I  believe  this  is  the  first  time  they  have  been 
put  into  type. 

In  1891  the  population  of  the  states  em¬ 
braced  in  the  Famine  Area  was  76,688,340. 
'In  1901  this  population  showed  a  decrease  of 
7,939,880.  The  natural  increase  of  popula¬ 
tion  for  all  India  from  1881  to  1891  was  10.2 
per  cent.  From  1891  to  1901,  in  the  region 
not  affected  by  the  famine  the  natural  in¬ 
crease  was  5.1  per  cent.  For  all  India,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Famine  Area,  the  figures  show 
an  increase  from  1891  to  1901  of  1.49.  On 
the  basis  of  r  .49  j>er  cent,  the  natund  increa.se 
in  the  Famine  Area  should  have  been 
1,150,335.  On  the  basis  of  5.1  per  cent,  the 
increase  in  the  Famine  Area  should  have  been 
3,911,105.  On  the  basis  of  10.2  j)er  cent,  the 
increase  in  the  Famine  Area  should  have 
been  8,589,000. 

The  decrease  was  7,939,880. 

On  the  smallest  possible  basis  of  calcula¬ 
tion,  therefore,  that  of  all  India  from  1891  to 
1901,  the  actual  loss  of  population  was  cer¬ 
tainly  more  than  8,000,000,  and  on  the  other 
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bases  I  have  given,  the  actual  loss  becomes 
something  almost  imthinkable. 

That  in  the  heart  of  civilization,  in  the 
twentieth  oentxiry,  under  a  humane,  enlight¬ 
ened  and  Christian  Government,  8,000,000 
people  should  perish  in  a  year  for  lack  of  food 
is  the  strangest  and  most  humiliating  fact 
whereof  we  have  record. 

More  people  died  for  want  of  food  in  India 
in  one  year  than  have  perished  on  all  the  bat¬ 
tle-fields  of  the  world  in  several  centuries. 

For  one  hundred  years  we  have  been 
pleased  to  cry  out  against  the  excesses  of  the 
French  Revolution  and  the  Reign  of  Terror. 
It  would  take  3,500  Reigns  of  Terror  to  kill  as 
many  people  as  died  in  India  in  one  year  for 
lack  of  food. 

When  a  dam  bursts  at  Johnstown,  when 
Mt.  Pel^  breaks  forth,  when  an  earthquake 
causes  devastation  in  Italy,  the  world  re¬ 
sponds  with  its  ready  sympathy;  its  relief 
pours  in  upon  the  survivors.  And  yet  all  the 
numbers  that  have  perished  in  all  these  disas¬ 
ters — how  trifling  they  look  compared  with 
the  colossal  total  of  8,000,000  that  in  one  year 
perished  in  India  for  lack  of  food ! 

And  I  beg  your  attention,  good,  sympa¬ 
thetic  souls,  all  of  your  attention  and  your 
thought,  for  two  tremendous  facts: 

1.  Famines  grow  worse  and  come  oftener  in 
India. 

2.  They  are  absolutely  unnecessary. 

The  famine  of  1897  w'as  worse  than  the 
famine  of  1892  or  the  famine  of  1889  or  the 
famine  of  1878.  The  famine  of  1900  was 
worse  than  the  famine  of  1897. 

If  then  these  famines  are  to  increase  in 
severity  and  frequency,  the  question  before 
the  world  is  whether  India  shall  become  a 
chronic  charge  upon  the  rest  of  mankind  or 
whether  the  rest  of  mankind  shall  sit  by  and 
with  stony  heart  watch  this  incalc^able 
suffering  in  the  midst  of  plenty; 

The  nearest  cause,  but  not  the  first  cause, 
of  an  Indian  famine  is  the  failure  of  the  rain¬ 
fall.  So  long  as  there  is  water,  there  is  no 
famine.  Wherever  water  can  be  procured 
after  the  rain  failure,  there  is  no  famine.  The 
soil  is  wonderfully  fertile;  so  fertile  that  it 
will  produce  two  and  three  crops  a  year,  so 
fertile  and  so  easily  tilled  that  with  laughing 
abundance  it  responds  to  a  little  scratching 
with  a  crooked  stick — wherever  it  has  water. 

But  water  in  India  is  not  really  scarce;  it  is 
plentiful  enou^  if  you  go  the  right  way  for  it. 

Let  me  explain.  The  greater  part  of  the 
Famine  Area  is  as  flat  as  a  beard.  Last 


November,  when  scarcely  any  rain  had  falleti 
in  seventeen  months,  the  surface  earth  was 
baked  as  dry  as  powder,  and,  except  in  scat¬ 
tered  little  patches,  was  merely  desert,  a  sad, 
dusty  desert,  wrinkled  with  those  pathetic 
and  futile  {Rowings. 

But  in  the  scattered  little  patches  the  millet 
spurang  up,  the  grass  waved,  the  bare  brown 
farmer  saw  the  increase  of  his  tillage. 

Each  of  those  scattered  little  patches  was 
about  a  well. 

From  the  well  the  farmer  drew  water  in  this 
wise,  as  in  the  year  1000  b.c.,  to  wit: 

The  top  of  the  well  was  six  or  eight  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  land.  An  inclined 
plane  of  heaped-up  earth  led  down  from  the 
well  mouth  twenty-five  feet,  the  lower  half 
being  in  an  excavation.  Two  upright  beams 
at  the  sides  of  the  well  supported  a  cross¬ 
piece  wherefrom  hung  a  wooden  pulley  with  a 
rope  woven  through  it.  Eveiything,  you  will 
understand,  was  of  the  crudest  and  clumsiest. 
The  rope  was  tied  at  one  end  to  a  leather 
bucket  and  at  the  other  to  a  team  of  bullocks. 
The  bucket  being  lowered  into  the  well,  the 
bullocks  started  down  the  inclined  plane. 
When  they  reached  the  bottom  the  bucket 
was  at  the  top.  The  farmer  overtimied  it 
into  a  trough  that  led  about  his  little  field. 
Then  the  bullocks  came  up  the  incline  and 
the  process  was  repeated.  The  bucket  held 
about  ten  gallons.  From  one  well  I  exam¬ 
ined,  the  product  was  seventy  gallons  an 
hour.  But  that  was  enough  to  keep  green 
the  little  field,  and  so  long  as  the  little  field 
was  green  the  farmer  and  his  household  could 
live.  The  well  was  twenty-two  feet  deep  and 
no  more. 

But  not  every  farm  has  a  well,  not  every 
farmer  has  a  team  of  bullocks  to  pull  up  water, 
nor  men  to  help  him.  And  where  there  were 
no  wells  the  ground  was  baked  to  brick-dust. 

You  cannot  always  get  water  at  twenty-two 
feet,  but  usually  you  can  at  greater  depths. 
Only  there  are  no  modern  pumps  in  India. 
Every  day  in  that  unhappy  region  the  wind 
blew  ten,  twelve,  fifteen  miles  an  hour,  and  I 
traveled  2,000  miles  there  and  saw  only  two 
windmill  pumps.  One  was  at  a  hotel  and 
the  other  at  an  English  dairy.  With  the  great 
oil-fields  of  Burma  now  in  independent  opera¬ 
tion,  gasoline  should  be  far  cheaper  in  India 
than  it  is  in  the  United  States.  I  have  ne\’er 
seal  nor  heard  of  a  gasoline  pump  an}rwhere 
in  India,  and  I  have  never  heard  t^t  the 
Government  took  enough  interest  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  to  try’  to  introduce  such  things. 
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In  the  next  place,  India  ought  not  to  t)e  a 
dn’  countr)’.  Look  at  the  map.  You  will 
see  the  land  crossed  and  recrossed  with 
rivers,  watercourses,  great  and  small,  that 
drain  the  enormous  reservoirs  of  the  Hima¬ 
layas,  the  V'indhyas,  and  the  other  mountain 
ranges.  In  the  spring  and  early  summer 
these  watercourses  are  full;  in  the  dry’  season 
they  shrink  to  rivulets  or  to  nothing.  In  the 
summer,  for  instance,  the  Jumna  River  at 
Delhi  covers  the  bottom-lands  a  mile  wide 
and  six,  eight,  ten  feet  deep.  In  November  it 
is  300  feet  wide,  trickling  through  a  fraction 
of  its  former  bed.  So  with  all  the  other  In¬ 
dian  rivers;  when  they  are  full  they  pour  down 
to  the  waste  seas  in  enormous  floods.  All 
that  is  needed,  therefore,  is  that  some  of  this 
wasted  flood  shall  be  caught  and  stored  * 
against  the  dry  season,  and  that  from  such 
stores  and  from  the  innumerable  sources  of 
supply  that  never  dry  up,  enough  irrigating 
canals  shall  be  constructed  to  distribute  the 
water  over  the  country. 

For  years  and  years  this  has  been  seen  and 
preached  in  India;  for  years  it  has  been  })art 
of  the  declared  policy  of  the  Government. 
But  work  proceeds  at  a  snail’s  pace,  that  is 
the  lamentable  truth.  Even  before  the  im¬ 
minent  threat  of  another  frightful  peritxl  like 
I  goo  it  is  a  snail’s  pace.  Compart  with  the 
immensity  of  the  disaster  the  irrigation  so  far 
achieved  Is  trifling. 

In  behalf  of  the  Government  it  is  urged 
that  the  state  of  the  public  funds  has  not  al¬ 
lowed  more  extensive  or  faster  operations.  I 
do  not  well  understand  that. 

I  find  that  since  1875  the  annual  expendi¬ 
tures  for  the  military  establishment  of  India 
have  increased  from  $40,000,000  to  $85,000,- 
000.  To  the  average  man  it  would  seem  more 
important  to  save  lives  than  to  take  them. 

I  find  that  up  to  the  present  time  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  India  has  expended  on  its  State- 
owned  railway  system,  above  all  earnings, 
profits,  and  returns,  alx)ut  $200,000,000,  and 
that  much  of  this  huge  loss  has  been  oc¬ 
casioned  by  building  railroad  lines  where 
they  are  not  needed  and  cannot  jiay,  merely  to 
oblige  powerful  Capital,  or  wealthy,  influen¬ 
tial,  or  titled  Englishmen.  To  the  average 
man  it  will  seem  more  desirable  to  avert 
famine  than  to  gratify  the  demands  of  Capital, 
callous  and  greedy  around  the  world. 

I  find  that  the  Government  does  not  dig 
irrigation  canals  for  benevolence,  but  with 
a  discerning  eye  for  profits.  It  makes  the 

•  This  has  been  repealedly  urged  in  the  Viceroy’s  Council. 


farmer  pay  roundly  for  the  water  he  gets. 
The  average  net  profit  to  the  Government  on 
all  its  irrigating  works  in  India  is  6.35  per 
cent,  a  year.f  In  Madras  it  is  7.14  per  cent., 
and  occasionally  it  has  been  as  high  as  15  per 
cent.  Even  where  Commissioners  have  re¬ 
ported  that  the  farmers  of  a  district  are  un¬ 
able  to  pay  ten  rupees  an  acre  for  water  the 
ten  rupees  have  been  nevertheless  exacted. J 

I  find  that  the  Government  has  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  restoring  the  crumbling  tombs  of 
forgotten  tjTants,  ruined  and  abandoned 
cities,  worthless  old  fialaces  and  decayed  and 
fallen  walls.  These  expenditures,  with  the 
sums  spent  for  Durbars  and  dumb  shows, 
neither  bring  returns  nor  ward  off  famines. 
The  reasons  given  for  not  pressing  the  irri¬ 
gation  work  seem  painfvilly  inadequate.  I 
should  think  it  much  more  important  to  have 
irrigation  than  to  have  the  tomb  of  .\kbar 
refurbished. 

Because  wherever  there  is  irrigation  the 
famines  are  banished  absolutely,  and  that  is 
both  better  and  cheaper  than  to  feed  starving 
millions  when  a  famine  has  begun. 

When  the  famine  of  1900  w’as  at  its  height 
the  Government  not  only  afforded  direct  re¬ 
lief,  but  provided  work  and  wages  for  many 
jiersons  .still  able  to  jierform  labor.  The 
work  consisted  of  building  and  repairing 
roads,  digging  canals  (to  a  limited  e.xtent), 
polishing  old  tombs,  and  so  on.  For  this 
labor  were  paid  the  following  munificent 
wages: 

To  men,  four  cents  a  day;  to  women  and 
boys,  three  cents  a  day.§ 

At  these  rates  one  would  think  that  the 
Government  might  have  provided  work  for 
all  the  destitute  people  of  India.  It  might 
even  have  utilized  for  such  a  purpose  the  mil¬ 
lions  and  millions  of  revenue  it  derives  from 
the  opium  trade  that  with  war  it  forced  upon 
China.  I  suppose  that  for  such  a  cause 
almost  nobody  would  seriously  object  to 
coining  even  that  splendid  palladium  of 
liberty  and  progress. 

But  since  the  famines  usually  impose  these 
emergency  expenditures  upon  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  since  the  Government  maintains 
annually  a  Famine  Relief  Fund  that  must  be 
something  of  an  item  in  the  budget,  I  am  the 

t  “Famines  in  India,"  p.  ga  and  daewhere. 

;  I  ha^-e  found  such  instances  in  Burma. 

i  Mr.  Dun  records  that  this  scale  of  waM  was  adc^ed  by 
the  Government  in  the  famine  relief  work  of  1877  and  after  trim 
was  abandoned  because  it  was  found  insufficient  to  sustain  life. 
How  what  was  insufficient  in  1877  could  possibly  have  been 
sufficient  in  igoo.  coosiderinc  the  interveoinf  advance  in  prices, 
1  do  not  pretend  to  say. 
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less  able  to  understand  the  policy  about  meas¬ 
ures  that  would  make  famines  impossible. 

The  immediate  cause  of  famines  is  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  rainfall.  The  primary  and  orig¬ 
inal  cause  is  the  atrocious  land  system  and 
tax  system. 

The  Indian  farmer  is  not  improvident,  and 
he  is  not  a  fool.  If  he  had  any  chance  in  the 
world  he  would  in  plenteous  seasons  lay  by 
for  the  lean  years  and  so  survive.  But  be¬ 
cause  of  the  land  system  and  the  tax  system, 
he  is  never  able  to  accumulate  even  the  small¬ 
est  reseiA-e;  at  the  best  he  must  live  from  hand 
to  mouth  no  matter  what  his  thrift  or  what 
the  tilth  of  his  6elds.* 

Sometimes  the  Indian  fanner  is  a  peasant 
proprietor,  owning  the  land  he  tills.  More 
often  he  rents  of  the  native  prince  on  whose 
vast  estate  he  is  one  of  maybe  a  hxmdred 
thousand  tenants.  And  often  again  he  rents 
directly  from  the  Indian  Government,  which, 
through  the  seizure  or  acquisition  of  the  native 
territory,  has  become  the  greatest  landlord  in 
India. 

But  whether  he  own  his  land  or  rent  it, 
this  devilish  system  grinds  him  to  his  last 
cent.  For  his  rent  rate  and  his  tax  rate  are 
alike  measured  upon  the  produce  of  his  land, 
so  that  the  greater  his  industry  the  greater 
are  the  fat  takings  of  the  landlord  and  of  the 
tax  gatherer. 

The  tax  that  he  pays  is  equivalent  to  an 
income  tax  of  fifty  to  fifty-five  p)er  cent.  In 
some  regions  it  is  even  more.f 

The  system  differs  slightly  in  different 
provinces.  I  will  give  some  examples.^ 

In  Bengal  the  farmers  pay  rent  to  the  land¬ 
lords,  and  the  landlords  pay  the  taxes.  The 
rents  are  one-fifth  or  one-sixth  of  the  gross 
produce  of  the  farm,  and  on  the  rent  the  taxes 
are  five  to  six  per  cent.  Bengal  is  out  of  the 
Famine  Area. 

In  Bombay  (State)  the  farmers  pay  the 
taxes  on  a  basis  determined  ever)’  thirty  years 
according  to  the  situation  and  fertility  of  the 
land,  and  now  ranging  between  twenty  and 
thirty-three  per  cent,  out  of  the  gross  produce. 

In  Madras  the  basis  of  the  tax  is  one-half 

*  In  deyen  yean  840,713  larmeis  have  been  aold  out  for 
defauhing  in  thw  taxes,  not  only  their  tenancy  rights  but  their 
wretched  furniture,  cooking  utensils,  and  everything  but  tbeir 
rags  of  dothing  being  sotd  to  satisfy  the  Government  of  India, 
l-'or  the  details  of  this  amazing  story  I  refer  readen  to  Mr.  C.  J. 
O’Donnell’s  “The  Failure  of  Lord  Curzon.”  page  ig. 

t  Mr.  O’Donnell  explains  this  mote  folly  than  I  can  in  the 
limits  of  this  article. 

!  A  dear  and  exact  account  of  these  differences  is  given  in  the 
Preface  to  Mr.  Dun’s  book  and  partkularly  on  pages  ix.  z,  and 
xi.  It  is  worth  noting  that,  having  inherited  the  system  from 
Hinda  and  Mohammedan  tyrants,  the  Government  of  India  has 
changed  it  only  to  make  it  worse. 


the  net  produce  of  the  land;  that  is,  one-half  of 
the  value  of  the  crop  after  the  expenses  of 
cultivating  have  been  deducted.  The  sum 
taken  is  between  twelve  and  thirty-one  per 
cent,  of  the  gross  crop. 

In  Northern  India  the  landlords  pay  the 
taxes,  which  amount  to  one-half  of  the  rentals, 
and  the  rentals  are  fixed  by  agreement  be¬ 
tween  landlord  and  tenant,  and  usually 
amount  to  one-fifth  of  the  gross  produce. 
But  in  the  Central  Provinces  the  amount  of 
the  rent  is  determined  by  the  Government, 
which  thereupon  takes  more  than  one-half 
and  sometimes  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  rental. 

This  is  not  all  the  burden.  The  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  rate  of  taxation  is  called  a  “set¬ 
tlement,”  and  these  settlements  are  occasion¬ 
ally  for  periods  of  reasonable  length.  But 
in  some  of  the  provinces  the  “settlements” 
are  frequently  remade,  and  every  time  they  are 
remade  the  rate  of  taxation  is  pushed  up,  the 
increase  sometimes  amounting  to  as  much  as 
ninety-seven  per  cent.§ 

The  net  result  of  all  this  is  that  the  farmer 
of  India  is  the  most  heavily  taxed  pierson  in 
the  world.  He  is  literally  taxed  into  famine. 
While  he  pays  an  income  tax  of  fifty-five  per 
cent.,  the  merchant  in  the  city,  the  tradesman 
in  the  town,  the  happy  owners  of  the  com¬ 
fortable  bungalows,  pay  far  less.  And  still 
there  are  those  that  wonder  at  famines. 

When  to  all  this  amazing  recital  is  added 
the  other  fact  that  from  one-third  to  one-half 
of  the  revenue  thus  wrung  from  the  poorest 
classes  in  India  is  annually  sent  abroad,  it  is 
easy  to  see  how  just  and  reasonable  was  the 
English  clergyman  that  with  hands  folded 
upon  his  round  stomach  declared  the  Indian 
Famine  to  be  a  visitation  of  God. 

The  Indian  cultivator  lives  in  a  state  that 
no  American  farmer  would  tolerate  for  his 
hogs.  Go  into  one  of  these  Indian  villages 
and  see.  In  clusters  of  wretched  mud  huts, 
drawn  together  for  better  protection,  you  will 
find  all  the  farmers  of  the  lands  for  miles 
about.  The  thatched  huts  are  of  one  stoiy, 
often  so  low  of  roof  you  cannot  stand  upright 
in  them.  They  have  no  windows.  All  the 
li^t  and  air  must  come  throu^  one  doorway 
against  which  leans  a  bit  of  bamboo  matting. 
Within  may  be  two  rooms,  with  mud  walls 
and  a  mud  floor.  The  furniture  is  scantier 
and  more  primitive  than  the  Eskimo’s. 
The  family  sit  on  their  heels  in  the  damp,  foul 
air.  So  in  the  rainy  season  they  sit  for  day’s 

Manv  zctual  insUnces  of  this  are  recorded  in  Mr.  O’Doo- 
’s  book,  page  30. 
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while  the  rains  dissolve  the  flimsy  mud  walls. 
For  food  they  have  in  a  week  as  much  nourish¬ 
ment  as  for  a  Western  American  farmer  is 
provided  at  one  meal. 

Forty-five  per  cent,  of  the  |>eopleof  India — 
that  is,  133,000,000— live  constantly  in  a  state 
of  practical  stai^-ation,  and  never  by  any 
chance  in  all  their  lives  have  enough  to 
eat. 

Why  do  they  submit  to  the  mon.strous  tax 
system,  to  the  revenue  pump  that  Ls  exhaust¬ 
ing  the  resources  of  the  country’,  to  the  misuse 
on  military,  on  State-owned  railroads,  and  on 
old  tombs  of  the  money  that  should  be  spent 
on  irrigation  canals? 

They  submit  because  they  have  nothing  to 
.say  about  their  government.  They  have  no 
share  in  it  nor  influence  ujion  it. 

They  have  no  votes. 

The  Government  does  not  alxilish  the  bar¬ 
barism  of  its  ta.xation  methods,  because  there 
is  no  material  rea.son  why  it  should.  It  is  in 
no  way  dependent  upon  the  farmer,  it  is  in 
no  degree  the  creation  of  the  people,  it  is  not 
called  upon  for  anything  in  this  world  but  for 
a  showing  to  the  home  authorities  of  taxes 
collected  and  of  money  s|)ent  for  imfierial 
defense. 

It  has  no  respon.sibility.  It  has  no  meas¬ 
ure  of  democracy.  In  the  circuit  of  the  world 
it  is  the  purest  instance  of  autocracy  and  the 
most  memorable  illustration  of  autocracy’s 
results. 

CHAPTER  XVII 

THE  COST  OF  THE  BURDEN 

If  these  things  lie  not  the  world’s  concern, 
then  every  dollar  we  spend  upon  hospitals  Ls 
foolishly  wasted,  every  subscription  to  charity 
is  absurd,  all  the  concern  we  show  in  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  others  is  pretense,  the  progress  of  the 
race  is  mere  orotund  phrase-making,  and 
there  is  no  suffering  anywhere  worth  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  attention. 

So  far  on  grounds  of  common  decency. 

But  al.so  for  sharp  reasons  of  self-interest 
these  conditions  come  home  to  all  the  dwellers 
in  the  outside  world. 

When  the  rain  has  come  and  the  famine 
for  a  time  suspends  and  the  slaughters  in  the 
villages  are  checked,  then  epidemics  iollow  in 
the  famine’s  wake  and  threaten  the  civilized 
circuit  with  horrors.  Cholera,  or  smallpox, 
or  fever,  or  the  terrible  bubonic  plague  fol¬ 
lows  ever}’  famine;  or  sometimes  all  appear 


at  once.  Why  not?  These  things  lurk  in 
the  poisonous  water-supi^ies,  the  defective 
sanitation,  the  undrained  cesspoc^,  the  germ¬ 
laden  dust.  When  the  masses  of  the  people 
are  fairiy  well  fed  they  can  resist  the  infec¬ 
tion.  When  millions  upon  millions  are  re¬ 
duced  by  famine  to  the  la.st  stages  of  exhaus¬ 
tion  they  have  no  power  of  resistance.  Then 
the  deaths  multiply,  the  weird  Hindu  funeral- 
chant  sounds  through  the  streets,  the  fires  at 
the  burning  ghats  light  up  the  night  skies. 

Then  presently  the  cholera  or  the  plague 
})asses  beyond  the  confines  of  the  amntry 
wherein  it  was  germinated,  and  the  world, 
with  a  terrible  disease  at  its  doors,  wakes  up 
to  the  meaning  of  Indian  conditions. 

For  this  is  the  price  we  |)ay  for  slums,  this 
is  the  price  of  superfluity  and  destitution,  of 
too  much  and  too  little.  The  West  End  of 
London  knows  nothing  about  Spitalfields  and 
Wentworth  Street  until  the  influenza  that 
thrives  in  the  subcellars  and  rotten  alleys 
of  the  East  stalks  out  some  day  and  lays  its 
hand  on  Park  Lane.  It  Ls  true.  In  New 
York  we  pay  for  our  rear  tenements  and 
stenchful  courts  when  we  have  two  hundred 
deaths  a  day  from  pneumonia,  or  when  cere¬ 
brospinal  meningitis  moves  from  Attorney 
Street  and  camps  in  Fifth  .Avenue.  Stem 
retribution,  is  it  not?  We  will  have  slums? 
Well,  this  is  all  they  cost — human  lives.  True, 
most  of  the  lives  are  furnished  by  those  that 
must  endure  slum  conditions.  But  .some¬ 
times  some  of  the  cost  falls  as  well  upon  those 
that  make  slum  conditions. 

Look  over  these  statistics  of  deaths  from 


epidemics 

in  India, 

and  obser^’e 

how  hor- 

riblv  the  figures  rise 

in  the  times 

of  worst 

famine — for  all  times 

are  famine  times,  more 

or  less,  in 

India: 

rHOLER.\ 

i8q7 - 

. .  550,287 

I9OX . 

371,209 

18^ _ 

..  150,817 

1902 . 

224,078 

i8w - 

..  169,237 

>903 . 

309,967 

1000. . . . 

..  809,179 

'Pile  years  1897  and  1900  were  conspicuous 

famine  vears. 

SMALLPOX 

i8q7.... 

. . .  160,217 

1901 . 

89,778 

i8q8.... 

•••  55.713 

1903 . 

'*5.253 

1899.... 

...  40.560 

•W . 

93.039 

IQOO _ 

...  85,796 

DYSENTERY 

1897.... 

. . .  396,724 

1901 . 

348,151 

1808.... 

. . .  209,03s 

1903 . 

336,308 

1809.... 

. . .  244,020 

1903 . 

272, .334 

1900 _ 

...  532.704 
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Famine  slays  its  millions  and  the  diseases 
that  are  famine’s  diildren  slay  their  tens  of 
millions. 

The  rapidity  of  these  slaughters  is  some¬ 
thing  to  make  one  gasp  with  amazement.  In 
1900  at  Godha,  a  town  northeast  of  Baroda, 
the  government  was  employing  upon  famine 
relief  work  (at  the  prodigal  wages  previously 
mentioned)  13,000  p)ersons.  The  diolera  ap¬ 
peared  and  in  four  days  3,000  of  the  13,000 
perished. 

But  the  king  of  terrors  in  this  somber  hell 
is  the  dread  bubonic  plague,  the  ancient,  im¬ 
placable  and  insatiable  enemy  of  man;  and 
the  march  of  this  pestilence  through  the  cities 
of  India  and  beyond  is  the  fatal  indictment  of 
the  sN'stem  that  tolerates  the  slum. 

I  give  these  figures  to  show  what  the  plague 
has  meant  for  one  Indian  city,  the  largest  and 
most  pretentious  of  all — Bombay: 

•  POPULATION  OF  BOMBAY 

1873 . 644,405  i8qi . 831,764 

1881 . 773.196  1901 . 770.843 

From  1891  to  1901,  therefore,  after  years  of 
steady  increase,  the  population  declined  50,- 
921.  What  became  of  these  people?  Dead 
of  the  plague  with  thousands  more.  From 
1897  on  the  Prague  raged  in  Bombay.  The 
population  should  have  been  910,000  in 
1901;  it  was  140,000  short  of  the  normal 
figures. 

To  show  what  these  things  mean  I  quote 
these  sample  records  of  plague  devastations  * 
in  a  few  of  many  places  up  to  September  29, 
1899.  Since  then,  of  coiurse,  these  totals  have 
bem  far  exceeded: 


Recion. 

Plague 

Cases. 

Deaths. 

Population. 

Poona  City  and  Kirki 

33,363 

18,063 

»7*,34i 

Karachi  City . 

IO,4q8 

8,156 

105,199 

Bulsar . 

1,625 

1,191 

i*,999 

Bbiwandi . 

3,004 

a,i97 

14,387 

Karad . 

2,171 

1,7*4 

i*.37i 

Belgaum . 

6,836 

5,»98 

41.413 

Sangli . 

3.010 

3,683 

14,798 

Shahapur . 

3,303 

1,9*4 

13,046 

Cutch  Mandvi . 

6,999 

5,83* 

38,155 

Bantwa . 

944 

603 

8,300 

Between  the  last  of  February  and  the  first 
of  June,  1897,  2,000  of  the  7,000  inhabitants 
of  Lower  Daman  died  of  plague. 

Snull  towns  and  villages  suffered  in  pro- 

*  Report  of  the  India  Plaittie  Coramiuiaa  <rf  tgoo. 


portion  as  much  as  the  cities.  Here  are  some 
examples: 


Town. 

Population. 

Percentage  of 
Population 
Attacked. 

Percenta^of 

Populabon 

Died. 

Ibrahimpur. 

1,716 

50 

35 

Ingahalli... 

2,203 

48 

37 

Datnal . 

1,280 

45 

36 

Shclwadi... 

4,333 

32 

28 

Lingdhal... 

1,380 

45 

36 

Bayahatti . . 

3.589 

28 

33 

I  know  of  nothing  better  calculated  to  give 
us  pause  than  a  glance  at  the  figures  of  plague 
mortality  for  all  India.  If  this  terrible  afflic¬ 
tion  shall  continue  to  spread  with  this  ratio 
what  will  the  next  few  years  show? 


DEATHS  FROM  PLAGUE  IN  INDIA 


1895 - 

. . .  None 

1901... 

...  234,673 

18^ . 

...  3,319 

1903. . . 

...  445.293 

1897 . 

...  47,991 

1903... 

...  201,893 

1898 . 

...  89,365 

1904... 

...  888,678 

18^ . 

...103,369 

1905... 

..  .fl, 300,000 

1900 . 

•••  73.576 

WTiereas  the  dbease  began  in  the  purlieus 
of  Bombay,  it  has  spread  now  all  about  India; 
it  has  crowed  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and  attacked 
Rangoon;  it  has  shown  itself  in  many  a  place 
formerly  believed  to  be  inunune.  TTiree 
weeks  after  it  broke  out  in  Rangoon  it  ap- 
p>eared  in  a  town  on  the  Irrawaddy  River,  five 
hundred  miles  from  Rangoon,  and  now  all 
Burma  that  used  to  be  a  happy  and  rather 
healthy  country  is  under  its  shadow.  In  Jan¬ 
uary  of  the  present  year  it  entered  Afghanis¬ 
tan  on  its  way  north.  If  it  shall  continue  to 
spread  north  and  west  through  Persia  to  the 
Caspian,  to  Russia,  through  the  population 
centers  of  Europie — what  then?  If  it  should 
begin  to  attack  the  world  overland  instead  of 
through  seaports,  what  then?  Imagine  such 
a  disease  among  the  peasants  of  Russia,  in 
the  slums  of  Hamburg,  in  the  reeking  dens  of 
AMiitechapol!  For  this  is  no  malady  of  the 
tropics;  this  is  a  cold- weather  disease.  A 
tempjerature  of  twenty-two  degrees  below 
zero  does  not  kill  the  germs. 

And  do  you  know  what  the  p>lague  does? 
It  slays  almost  every  porson  it  seizes.  The 
mortality  varies  from  sixty  to  ninety  por  cent. 

t  The  figures  (or  1905  are  estimated.  The  others  are  official, 
from  the  official  Indian  t’oiume  of  “Judicial  and  Administrative 
StatiMics."  The  same  volume  reoprds  tt«  number  of  plague 
deaths  from  Januarv'  to  May,  igoj.  as  reaching  t^  astoimmiig 
total  of  803.007.  ana  as  the  diseasr  became  rery  wide-spread  in 
the  fall  the  total  estimated  for  the  year  is  not  unreasonable.  The 
figures  given  above  do  not  include  the  deaths  in  the  Native  States 
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and  in  some  records  it  has  reached  ninety- 
five  per  cent. 

Yet  the  plague  in  the  first  stages  of  its 
progress  is  a  sheer  matter  of  dirt  and  bad  san¬ 
itation,’*  of  rats  and  vermin,  of  slums  and  foul 
liwellings  and  overcrowding  t  and  dark  cor¬ 
ners,  of  jioverty  and  empty  stomachs.  Places 
that  are  clean  and  have  sewers  and  wide,  clean 
streets  and  well-fed  inhabitants  never  have 
plague — until  it  is  brought  into  them  from 
the  slum  cities. 

Then  what  is  the  answer  to  this  blood-red 
indictment? 

And  it  will  not  do  to  think,  as  many  Eng¬ 
lishmen  in  India  flatter  themselves,  that  this 
scourge  is  resei^-ed  for  the  native  alone. 
“  Europeans  are  immune”  is  a  familiar  phrase 
among  those  that  have  never  studied  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Are  they?  It  would  be  pleasant  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  plague  bacillus  turns  reverently 
from  the  sacr^  white  skin,  but  unluckily  the 
fact  is  that  he  Is  no  respecter  of  persons.  The 
European  is  no  more  immune  than  the  In¬ 
dian.  Only,  as  the  number  of  Europeans  in 
India  is  a  minute  fraction,  153,000  British 
lH)rn  against  296,000,000  natives,  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  Eurojjeans  among  the  plague  statistics 
is  small. 

For  this  there  is  also  another  rea.son,  in¬ 
structive  of  the  methods  of  modern  govern¬ 
ment. 

The  powerful  poLson  generated  in  the  sys¬ 
tem  by  the  plague  bacillus  attacks  whatever 
organ  or  function  in  the  body  is  the  weakest. 
It  may  thereupon  appear  that  the  ])atient 
<lied,  not  of  plague  but  of  heart  failure,  if  the 
heart  were  weak;  of  septicemia,  if  the  blood 
were  thin;  of  pneumonia,  if  the  lungs  were 
affected,  and  so  on.  In  Bombay,  at  lea.st, 
and,  I  believe,  in  some  other  cities,  Europeans 
that  have  died  of  plague  have  been  reported 
as  dying  of  the  symptomatic  disorder  that  was 
the  immediate  cause  of  death  ^  and  by  this 
dissimulation  the  truth  has  been  concealed. 

Europeans  (and  Americans)  are  exposed  to 
the  disease  equally  with  other  men.  A  friend 
of  mine,  an  American,  living  in  Calcutta,  had 
one  child,  a  little  daughter.  The  house  stood 
in  the  most  healthful  part  of  the  city,  the 
family  is  exceedingly  well-to-do,  the  members 

*  Explicit  information  on  the  connection  between  slums  and 
placue  IS  aflorded  in  the  excellent  “Treatise  on  Plague,’’  by  G.  S. 
and^John  Thomson,  Ltondon,  i^t. 

ti'he  Plague  Commission  Report  dealt  directly  with  this 
matter  on  pages  161-162.  It  pointed  out  that  in  some  wards  of 
Bombay  there  was  one  inhahitant  to  every  y.a  sauare  yards  of 
superticial  ground  space.  But  its  warnings  passea  unheeded. 

;  The  Plague  Commission  Report  asserted  that  thirty-6ve  per 
cent,  of  the  deaths  causeil  by  plague  ha<l  been  recorded  as  deaths 
frtini  other  causes. 


might  be  thought  to  be  immune  if  any  of  white 
skin  are  immune.  A  rat  came  through  the 
front  yard.  The  little  girl’s  pet  dog  killed  the 
rat.  Two  days  later  the  little  girl  died  of 
the  plague. 

Any  day  an  infected  rat  may  come  through 
any  other  dooryard  in  an  infected  city,  or  into 
any  house,  or  into  any  ship,  or  any  port. 

For  rats  spread  the  plague,  and  rats  flock  to 
ships,  and  ships  carry  them  about  the  world; 
and  with  the  extreme  indifference  with  which 
steamship  owners  and  officers  in  Eastern 
waters  regard  this  pregnant  source  of  in¬ 
fection,  hardly  a  harbor  in  the  world  b  free 
this  minute  from  imminent  danger  of  plague 
importation  from  India.  I  have  seen  rats 
running  about  the  upper  promenade  deck  of 
one  of  the  most  famous  passenger  steamers 
that  ply  between  England  and  India,  and  the 
fact  that  rats  have  carried  the  fJague  to  ports 
as  far  away  from  Bombay  as  Fremantle,  Syd¬ 
ney,  Hongkong,  Oporto,  Auckland,  Cape 
Town,  San  Francbco,  Glasgow,  and  Liver¬ 
pool,  gives  some  notion  of  the  gravity  of  the 
fieril  that  issues  from  the  reeking  dens  of 
India  to  menace  the  world.§ 

And  this  b  the  price  we  pay  for  slums. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

DURBARS  AS  A  CURE  FOR  NATIONAL  ILLS 

For  many  reasons  of  weight  to  the  world  at 
large  as  well  as  to  himself,  to  his  house,  and  to 
the  country  he  b  to  govern,  we  may  regret  that 
the  Prince  of  Wales  did  not  see  more  of  the 
real  India,  the  India  of  famine,  plague,  and 
wTetched  millions. 

I  know  that  precedent  and  the  potent  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  Indian  government  were  all  the 
other  way.  \Mien,  for  instance,  that  govern¬ 
ment  desired  fittingly  to  celebrate  in  Delhi 
the  coronation  of  King  Edward,  the  form 
chosen  was  the  unforgetable  Durbar  of  1903, 
and  with  the  record  of  that  marvelous  and  ad¬ 
mired  event  before  them  the  authorities  of 
Bombay  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  choosing 
diamond  dbplays  in.stead  of  sanitation.  A 
Durbar,  I  may  explain  to  the  uninitiated,  b  a 
function  arranged  to  enable  the  native  princes 
to  display  gorgeous  attire  and  compare  ret- 

f  The  iullowini^  news  devpelcb  is  clipped  from  Tkt  Sun,  of 
New  York,  of  .\ptil  ii,  1906; 

Philadelphia,  April  10, — Four  cases  of  bubonic  plague  are 
now  on  ihe  steamship  Burrs/itU.  (rum  Bombay,  which  is  held 
in  quarantine  at  Reedy  Island.  Two  other  seamen  died  at  sea 
from  the  effects  of  the  plaKue — Euiroa. 
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inues  and  elephant  trappings.  The  relation 
between  such  a  reasonable  and  necessary  en¬ 
tertainment  and  the  progress  and  welfare  of 
mankind  is  apparent  at  a  glance.  It  is  pleas¬ 
ing,  therefore,  to  recall  that  the  Delhi  Durbar 
of  1903  was  the  grandest  thing  ever  known 
in  Asia.  It  lasted  several  days  and  cost 
$6,500,000.  In  the  same  week  70,000  persons 
died  in  India  of  preventable  [^gue.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  did  not  save  their  lives,  but  it  soothed 
their  last  moments  with  the  precious  assurance 
that  the  Durbar  was  an  unequaled  success. 
Rude,  uncultured  persons,  with  minds  unat¬ 
tuned  to  the  music  of  reaction,  have  criticized 
the  Durbar  and  said  that  at  a  time  when  India 
wasexhausted  by  famine  and  ravaged  by  pesti¬ 
lence  to  expend  such  a  sum  upon  a  barbaric 
and  unmeaning  show  was  wicked.  To  these 
disturbers  the  social  order  and  agitators  for 
social  unrest  Lord  Curzon,  late  Viceroy,  has 
made  crushing  rejoinder.  Speaking  at  Delhi, 
November  13,  1905,  his  lordship  noted  such 
unsymipathetic  comments  as  I  have  described, 
and  denied  that  the  Durbar  was  in  any  way 
an  extravagant  function  in  view  of  the  memo¬ 
rable  nature  of  the  event  it  celebrated.*  Fe\y 
persons  will  be  disposed  to  deny  that  in  the 
twentieth  century  the  accession  of  another 
king  is  a  memorable  event,  but  perhaps  not  in 
the  way  his  lordship  had  in  mind,  and  hardly 
to  be  celebrated  adequately  in  Durbars. 

The  heaviest  burden  of  the  Delhi  Durbar 
cost  fell  upon  the  native  princes,  but  so  |)er- 
fect  is  the  system  by  which  these  useful  gen¬ 
tlemen  are  supported  by  a  starving  tenantry 
that  only  one  of  them  was  bankrupted  by  his 
expenses.  The  rest  cheerfully  passed  the 
load  along  to  their  tenants,  collecting  in¬ 
creased  revenue  from  regions  where  famine 
had  lately  been  and  plague  was  then  at  its 
worst.  The  money  thus  secured  by  the  en¬ 
tertainment  managers  must  have  smelled 
sweet.  It  was  perfumed  with  human  blood. 
I  have  talked  with  some  of  the  surviving  peas¬ 
ants  that  thus  furnished  the  means  for  the 
Durbar.  Their  comments  would  be  intense¬ 
ly  interesting  to  Lord  Curzon  or  Lord  Minto. 
Not  exhilarating — but  interesting. 

*  Lord  Curzoa  izid  that  the  expenses  of  the  Durbar  were  only 
oae-sevcnlh  of  the  amount  genetuy  baUeved.  whidi  would  make 
them  lea  than  Si/>oo.ooo.  But  aa  his  lordship  was  spring  of 
tte  expenses  to  the  government  and  the  accepted  estimate  as 

Sven  above  includes  all  the  expenses  incurred,  his  statement 
MS  not  apdjr  to  the  point  raised  here.  It  is  much  to  be  regret¬ 
ted  that  on  tins  occasion  Lord  Curaon  did  not  pursue  a  socnewbat 
more  candid  and  explicit  coura,  for  then,  doubtless,  be  would 
have  told  that  the  nominal  expenses  to  the  government  were 
reduced  (on  paper)  by  expert  juggling  unfortunately  not  new  to 
Indian  finance.  An  account  of  the  tridt  by  which  the  tents  made 
for  the  Durbar  were  charged  off  for  purdiaaes  by  the  Artillery 
Department  and  the  transfer  of  other  herns  to  the  Stores 
account  would  be  full  of  vivid  interest  to  many  persons  in  India. 


The  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  Delhi 
was  to  have  been  celebrated  with  another 
Durbar,  even  more  wonderful  than  that  of 
1903,  but  the  project  was  abandoned.  I 
asked  why  and  was  told  because  there  was  no 
fodder  for  the  horses.  The  famine  was 
beginning,  the  country  was  parched,  the 
crops  had  failed,  there  was  no  green  thing  in 
the  fields,  so,  hang  it,  no  fodder  could  be  had, 
and  the  Durbar  must  be  given  up  for  a  great 
military  pageant  at  Rawalpindi,  up  in  the 
hills,  where  there  is  jdenty  of  fodder  for  horses. 

These  are  the  fruits  of  autocracy;  even 
when  autocracy -is  at  its  best  and  most  en¬ 
lightened,  these  are  the  fruits.  It  may  be 
freely  admitted  that  the  gentlonen  that  have 
administered  the  affairs  of  India  have  been 
very  wise  gentlemen,  very  learned,  virtuous, 
conscientious,  and  the  rest.  Their  chief  duty 
has  been  to  govern  India  for  England’s  bene¬ 
fit;  their  allegiance  to  their  duty  has  been 
without  a  flaw.  Very  likely  many  of  them 
have  been  desirous  also  of  good  for  India. 
These  have  done  the  best  they  could  do  under 
the  form  of  government  allowed  to  them ;  but 
whether  in  Russia,  or  in  Finland,  or  in  India, 
or  in  Philadelphia,  that  form  of  government 
produces  nothing  but  failure.  To  admit  low, 
common  persons  to  a  share  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  may  give  pain  to  those  of  superior  in¬ 
tellect,  but  seems  to  have  ponderable  advan¬ 
tage  in  the  way  of  preventing  tax-gouging, 
land-robbery,  revenue-waste,  famines,  plague, 
and  ch(dera.  Moreover,  there  is  the  inva¬ 
riable  testimony  of  history  that  those  of  supe¬ 
rior  intellect  have  made  a  hash  of  government 
whenever  they  have  secured  its  exclusive  con¬ 
trol.  Being  a  very  wise  person  I  know  ex¬ 
actly  what  would  be  good  for  my  neighbor 
and  could  administer  his  affairs  most  ad¬ 
mirably  (and  to  my  own  profit).  But  the 
devil  of  that  is,  the  obstinate  beast  will  not  do 
what  I  tell  him  to  do.  Of  course  I  can  get 
some  Lee-Metfords,  if  I  be  an  Englishman, 
or  some  Krag- Jorgensens,  if  I  be  an  Ameri¬ 
can,  and  prove  the  strength  of  my  position  by 
shooting  holes  into  him  and  his  family.  But 
there  again  the  signs  multiply  that  he  does 
not  like  to  be  shot  full  of  holes  and  may  even 
some  day  retort  upon  me  with  the  same  con¬ 
vincing  arguments,  which  would  be  ex¬ 
tremely  disagreeable.  On  the  whole  then  it 
seems  best  to  let  him  manage  his  own  affairs 
in  his  own  fashion — particularly  as  I  have  a 
lurking  suspicion  that  after  all  his  way  is 
quite  as  likely  to  prove  right  as  is  my  own. 

The  people  of  India  have  no  chance.  They 
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never  had  a  chance.  They  have  no  share  in  a  moment’s  consideration  e\er  came  from 
their  government.  They  never  had  a  share  in  slax-es.  It  is  only  the  free  peoples  that  have 
their  government.  The  idea  of  the  Common  forwarded  the  progress  of  mankind.  As  the 
Good  has  never  been  even  rudimentary  Hindus  are  now  they  were  a  thousand  years 
among  them.  For  two  thousand  years  they  ago.  As  they  were  a  thousand  years  ago, 
have  been  the  vassals  of  one  form  of  autoc-  so,  without  democracy,  they  w’ill  be  a  thou- 
racy  or  another,  of  one  administration  or  sand  years  hence. 

another  that  has  sought  for  their  own  good  If  the  gloomy  forecast  of  Mr.  Wells  and  an 
(and  others’)  to  exploit  them.  In  the  old  oft-heard  prediction  are  correct  and  the 
days  they  were  the  physical  slaves  of  con-  Western  world  is  reverting  to  an  autocracy 
querors.  In  our  day  they  are  the  political  with  wealth  as  the  new  expression  of  Power 
slaves  of  a  benevolent  despotism,  enchained  and  corruption  as  its  instrument,  here  is  the 
by  custom  and  an  enforced  habit  of  mind,  nation  of  all  on  earth  for  us  to  study.  Here 
Of  our  own  race  and  blood  they  are  the  we  may  see  compendiously,  spread  out  before 
least  efficient  of  civilized  peoples.  In  sev-  us,  in  mass  and  in  detail,  the  vast  and  multi- 
enteen  hundred  years  no  Hindu  has  dlscov-  fold  evils  that  come  of  .such  a  system.  For 
ered  anything,  invented  am'thing,  leamwl  .\utocracy  is  at  heart  one  thing  and  the  same, 
anything,  or  made  anything  that  has  con-  always,  inevitably,  everywhere,  whether  it 
tributed  to  the  world’s  available  store  or  that  work  with  the  sword  of  .Akbar  or  the  corrup- 
anybody  cares  to  remember.  Nothing  worth  tion  fund  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 

In  the  July  issue  of  “Soldiers  of  the  Common  Good”  Mr.  Russell  uill  deal 
with  the  wonderful  little  continent  of  Australia  and  the  impressive  results 
which  have  been  reached  there  by  the  working  out  of  .\nglo-Saxon  character¬ 
istics  in  an  alien  land,  almost  completely  detached  from  the  home  government. 


The  Campaign  Against 
Consumption 

By  EUGENE  WOOD 

Editors  Note. — Two  years  have  passed  since  Mr.  Wood  sounded  the  key¬ 
note  of  the  Campaign  against  Consumption  in  this  magazine.  We  have  now  asked 
him  to  tell  how  the  War  against  the  Great  White  Plague  is  going.  The  enemy  is 
giving  back,  and  Mr.  Wood  promises  that  in  time  tuberculosis  in  this  country  will 
become  as  rare  as  the  cholera. 

WH.AT  is  there  new  to  tell  about  con-  slight  reduction  of  the  toll  we  have  to  pay  to 
sumption,  its  cause,  its  cure,  its  pre-  the  Captain  of  the  Men  of  Death,  but  the 
vention?  What  has  happiened  to  warrant  gain  has  been  trifling  in  proportion  to  the 
another  article  on  the  subject,  bringing  it  effort  put  forth. 

down  to  date,  in  the  two  years  that  have  From  another  point  of  ^ew  the  answer  may 
elap>sed  since  this  magazine  printed  “The  very  well  be:  The  fact  that  there  is  nothing 
Great  White  Plague”?  new  to  tell,  and  that  the  gains  have  been  so 

From  one  point  of  view  the  answer  may  small,  is  in  itself  ground  for  the  very  largest 
very  well  be:  There  is  nothing  new  to  tell.  hopo.  Smallpox  was  once  a  terribly  de- 
Some  small  victories  there  have  been;  some  structive  plague.  Look  in  this  year’s. alma- 
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nac’s  table  of  deaths  due  to  certain  causes 
and  you  won’t  find  a  mention  of  smallpox. 
It  is  quite  possible  to  make  consumption 
an  equally  negligible  item  in  the  mortality 
tables,  but  it  won’t  be  accomplished  the  way 
we  are  going  at  it  now. 

There  was  really  nothing  new  to  the  medical 
profession,  not  even  to  its  Uncle  Billy  Hard¬ 
heads,  in  my  former  articles.  There  has 
been  nothing  new  on  the  subject,  of  essential 
value,  in  the  last  fifteen  years.  That  ever>’- 
body  in  his  lifetime  has  tuberculosis;  that  it  is 
not  an  inherited  but  a  communicated  disease, 
passed  on  from  the  sick  to  the  well  in  a 
definitely  understood  manner;  that  the  dis¬ 
ease  could  be  put  out  of  business  in  a  very 
few  years  by  stopping  the  ill-bred  practise 
which  spreads  the  infection;  that  it  can  be 
cured,  not  by  medicines,  but  by  plenty  of 
fresh  air,  nourishing  food,  rest  and  freedom 
from  worr>’ — all  this  is  old  news. 

There  will  be  something  new  to  tell  when 
von  Behring,  of  the  Pasteur  Institute,  feels  that 
he  may  safely  announce  his  discover)-  of  what 
in  a  moment  of  enthusiasm  he  declared  was 
“destined  to  protect  men  threatened  with 
phthisis  against  the  damaging  consequences 
of  infection.’’  So  much  he  has  told  us: 
That  he  has  succeeded  in  cultivating  enor¬ 
mous  growths  of  the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis 
(which  is  not  an  animal  but  a  vegetable); 
that  from  these  large  ma.s.ses  he  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  separating  three  groups  of  sub- 
••  stances,  one  group  corresponding  to  the 
tuberculin  of  Koch,  one  a  proteid  group,  and 
the  third  a  group  soluble  in  alcohol.  What 
is  left  after  these  three  grouf>s  have  been 
sieved  out,  in  a  manner  of  speaking,  he  calls 
TC.  Inject  TC  under  the  skin  of  an  animal 
which  is  susceptible  to  tuberculosis.  The 
cells  that  originate  from  the  lymphatic  germ- 
centers  take  up  this  TC  and  transform  it  into 
a  substance  which  he  first  called  TX,  and 
later  called  tuberculase.  Collect  that  tuber- 
culase  and  introduce  it  into  the  system.  It 
will  not  reproduce  itself,  but  it  will  start  the 
growth  of  tubercles,  like  those  which  The 
(Jreat  White  Plague  begets,  except  that  these 
do  not  become  cheeselike,  do  not  soften,  and 
so  are  not  expelled  by  coughing,  thus  spread¬ 
ing  the  disease  farther.  They  heal  of  them¬ 
selves  and  leave  no  trace.  Professor  von 
Behring  says  that  this  tuberculase  when  in¬ 
jected  under  the  skin  of  cattle  will  vaccinate 
them  against  bovine  tuberculosis.  He  has 
hopes  that  it  will  be  possible  to  use  it  to  vac¬ 
cinate  man  against  tuberculosis,  but  although 


it  seems  entirely  practicable  to  us  (who  are 
ready  to  believe  anything  possible  to  science), 
and  though  it  is  said  that  those  who  have  had 
tuberculosis  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  and  have 
recovered  from  it,  are  thereafter  as  immune 
to  consumption  as  those  who  have  had  small¬ 
pox  are  immune  to  that  disease,  von  Behring 
strongly  emphasizes  his  statement  that  there 
is  as  yet  no  scientific  basis  for  a.sserting  that 
tuberculase  will  render  man  immune  to  con¬ 
sumption. 

It  is  news,  in  a  way,  to  know  that  The 
Great  White  Plague  is  enormously  more 
curable  when  it  is  taken  in  its  ver\’  earliest 
stages  than  when  it  is  allowed  to  run  on  a  little 
while.  Don’t  lose  time  about  it.  When  you 
don’t  come  right  back  to  par  after  having  had 
pneumonia,  or  the  grippe,  or  an  extra  hard 
cold;  when  you  feel  lassitude  after  any  kind 
of  lung  trouble  (and  the  best  men  are  coming 
to  look  at  pleurisy  as  something  a  good  deal 
more  serious  than  a  mere  stitch  in  the  side; 
they  are  pretty  sure  it  is  a  tuberculous  affec¬ 
tion)  ;  when  your  afternoon  temperature,  taken 
at  different  hours,  four,  five,  six,  and  eight 
o’clock,  is  higher  than  it  ought  to  be,  don’t 
imagine  that  you  will  save  time  by  waiting. 
You  will  be  a  long  time  dead.  Worse  than 
that,  you  will  be  a  long  time  dying.  Con¬ 
sumption  is  a  reasonably  comfortable  death, 
but  an  expensive  one,  since  you  hang  on  for 
so  long  without  being  able  to  earn  anything. 
Find  out  if  you  have  the  lea.st  little  touch  of  it. 
Then  drop  everything,  except  the  business  of 
getting  well.  You  for  the  outdoor  life 
twenty-four  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four! 
You  for  eggs  and  milk  to  the  limit  of  your 
digestive  capacity!  You  for  rest,  and  the 
careless  mind,  and  gentle  exercise  under  med¬ 
ical  supervision.  (Easy  to  say,  isn’t  it?) 

It  is  also  a  small  item  of  news  that  for 
light-haired,  blue-eyed  people  to  live  out  of 
doors  where  it  is  always  bright  and  sunny  is  a 
mistake,  and  a  dangerous  mistake  w-hen  they 
have  tuberculosis,  for  then  they  haven’t  any 
too  much  strength,  and  the  glaring  light  fall¬ 
ing  upon  skins  and  eyes  unprovided  with 
dark  pigmentation  to  absorb  it  is  a  source  of 
irritation  and  fidgets,  which  makes  recovery 
rather  difficult.  A  cloudier  climate  is  better 
for  blonds,  and  there  is  nothing  dangerous 
or  unsuitable  in  a  damp  climate  so  long  as  the 
patient  is  kept  comfortable.  This  additional 
item  will  be  gall  and  wormwood  to  the  Get- 
Strong-Quickists:  Those  who  don’t  care  for 
meat  are  very  likely  to  die  of  tuberculosis. 

What  remains  unchanged,  and,  no  matter 
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what  discoveries  are  made  by  science,  will 
always  remain  unchanged,  is  that  whatever  re¬ 
coveries  are  made  from  this  disease  are  made 
solely  and  simply  by  the  patient’s  own  self. 
Somehow  or  other  he  has  got  in  his  lungs  a 
patch  of  vegetables  growing,  tiny,  tiny  little 
plants  like  those  in  mold,  or  yeast,  only  im¬ 
measurably  smaller.  The  old-fashioned  salt¬ 
rising  bread  was  fermented  by  wild  yeast  that 
settl^  out  of  the  air  upon  the  wetted  flour. 
Sweet  milk  turns  sour  from  these  little  floating 
plants  that  settle  in  it,  and  begin  to  grow. 
The  bacillus  of  tuberculosis  starts  tubercles 
in  the  lungs.  These  casefy,  soften,  and  are 
ejected  by  the  lungs  in  coughing.  A  dry 
cough  will  spray  the  air  full  of  these  germs;  a 
loose  cough  will  deposit  the  sputum  on  the 
sidewalk  where  it  will  dn’,  be  trodden  to 
powder,  whirled  about  in  the  wind  for  healthy 
people  to  breathe,  and  so  start  up  new  im¬ 
plantations  of  these  bacilli.  Dr.  Knopf  says 
that  an  advanced  case  of  consumption  will 
eject  about  seven  billions  of  these  germs  ever)- 
twenty-four  hours. 

The  air  is  full  of  dust,  which  is  for  the  most 
(>art  germs.  The  patient  breathes  these  germs 
in.  They  settle  on  the  sore  spot,  and  set  up 
what  is  called  “a  mixed  infection.”  The 
germs  of  boils  are  there,  pus-making  germs, 
and  yeasts  of  every  kind.  The  blood  flghts 
hard  to  kill  them  all.  There  is  fever  in  this 
effort  of  the  system  to  fight  the  invaders,  just 
as  there  is  turmoil  in  a  countiy-  attacked  by 
its  enemies.  If  that  countr)-  cannot  make 
good  the  losses  that  the  war  entails,  it  is  con¬ 
quered.  But  if  it  can  feed  its  soldiers  in  the 
field,  and  send  more  and  more  fresh  troops  to 
the  field,  it  wins.  So  if  the  human  system 
can  more  than  make  good  the  losses  it  sus¬ 
tains  from  fighting  these  invaders,  it  wins  the 
victor)-;  if  not,  the  fever  bums  it  up.  All 
medicine  upsets  the  digestion,  ^^'e  weren’t 
made  to  thrive  on  iron  and  quinin  and  strv-ch- 
nin;  we  cannot  live  on  drug-store  stuff.  Our 
stomachs  rebel  against  it.  The  only  things 
that  do  us  good  are  tasty  food,  pure  water, 
and  a  lot  more  fresh  air  than  we  ordinarily 
get.  Plenty  of  sleep  enables  us  to  heal  up  the 
ravages  of  the  disease,  and  if  we  are  so  fixed 
that  we  need  not  w'<H-ry  about  our  board  being 
paid  while  we  get  well,  that  helps  a  lot  too. 
But  it  might  as  well  be  understood  by  all  that 
no  medicine — I  don’t  care  what  it  is,  or  who 
says  it  is  good — fu>  medicine  will  cure  con¬ 
sumption.  The  patient’s  body  has  to  be  nude 
strong  by  food,  and  fresh  air,  and  rest,  and  if 
a  cure  is  possible  it  will  be  made.  Anybody 


who  announces  that  he  has  a  medicine  for 
sale  that  will  cure  consumption  is  a  deliber¬ 
ate  murderer  and  swindle  who  wants  your 
money  so  badly  that  he  will  kill  you  to  get  it 
away  from  you. 

The  day  is  pa.st  now  when  men  could  dis¬ 
pute  that  consumption  is  a  disease  commu¬ 
nicated,  and  not  inherited.  The  day  is  past 
when  the  method  of  communicating  that  dis¬ 
ease  was  a  m)-ster)-.  But  we  try  so  intensely 
to  escap)e  unpleasant  things  that  we  want  to 
avoid  even  the  bare  mention  of  them.  Good 
breeding  forbids  it.  Good  breeding  forbids 
a  lady  to  open  a  conversation  with  a  man  to 
whom  she  has  not  been  properly  introduced; 
but  if  the  conversation  related  to  a  ten-ton 
safe  which  was  falling  from  the  sixth  story 
and  would  probably  land  upon  the  head  of  a 
nun,  I  can  conceive  of  a  perfect  lady  men¬ 
tioning  the  matter  to  him,  though  he  were  an 
entire  stranger.  Also,  since  it  is  a  matter  of 
life  and  death  to  one  in  ever)-  nine  of  us  that 
walk  along  the  streets,  to  one  in  every  three 
that  die  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and 
twenty-five — ah,  that’s  the  cruel  thing  about 
consumption! — I  feel  myself  somewhat  justi¬ 
fied  in  presuming  to  say  that  this  terrible  toll 
we  pay  to  the  Captain  of  the  Men  of  Death 
is  due  entirely  to  spitting. 

The  air  is  full  of  germs  of  disease  that  hope 
to  find  a  lodgment  some  {^ce  where  they  can 
grow  and  multiply.  They  want  to  live  as  well 
as  we.  Our  mouths  secrete  a  germicide,  of 
which  we  take  advantage  when  we  instinc¬ 
tively  suck  a  fresh  cut.  The  flowing  blood 
is  a  germ-killer  and  the  hemorrhages  of  a 
consumptive  are  remedial  processes,  not  some¬ 
thing  to  get  scared  about.  The  nasal  pas¬ 
sages  and  the  windpipe  secrete  a  gummy  sub¬ 
stance  on  which  these  germs,  that  have  no 
power  to  move  themselves,  stick  fast.  From 
our  noses,  throats,  and  lungs  we  eject  this 
sputum,  and  since  the  air  is  full  of  germs  the 
healthiest  man  in  clearing  his  throat  is  ex¬ 
pelling  what  would  kill  him  if  he  gave  it  any¬ 
thing  like  a  fair  chance.  A  false  nicety  would 
prompt  him  to  swallow  what  he  thus  expels. 
But  that  is  dangerous.  The  germs  may  find 
an  opportunity  to  give  him  tuberculosis  of 
the  bowels.  And  it  is  not  absolutely  certain 
that  the  germs  which  start  tuberculosis  of  the 
lungs  alwa)'s  come  thither  by  the  way  of  the 
air  breath^  in.  Some  think  they  may  be 
carried  there  by  the  ingested  food.  What  is 
rejected  by  the  body  is  well  away  from  the 
body.  It  should  be  got  rid  of,  but  in  such  a 
way  as  not  to  imperil  the  lives  of  others. 
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When  the  New  York  Board  of  Health 
prosecutes  a  spitter,  you  never  see  a  word 
about  it  in  the  newspapers  to  lead  any  one  to 
suppose  that  the  fine  was  imposed  for  anything 
else  than  a  mere  exercise  of  despotic  authority, 
and  an  attempt  to  force  gentlemanly  behavior 
upon  the  uncouth.  It  is  a  murderous  practise 
to  spit  where  others  may  bring  the  infection 
into  a  house  on  shoes  or  on  skirts;  where  it 
may  dr\-  and  become  a  powder  to  be  sent  into 
the  air  to  be  breathed  into  the  lungs.  For¬ 
tunately  most  of  us  are  able  to  resist  and 
overcome  a  pretty  strong  implantation  of  these 
germs,  but  the  strongest  man  will  succumb  to 
a  big  enough  implantation,  and  what  is  ejected 
from  the  respiratory  pas.sages  of  a  well  man 
may  be  just  the  required  amount  to  turn  the 
scale,  to  mean  death  instead  of  recovery. 

In  a  less  complex  life,  no  particular  thought 
needs  to  be  given  to  the  disposal  of  our  exu- 
vite.  The  fresh  air  and  the  sunlight  take 
care  of  them.  But  in  our  air-tight  houses, 
living  all  huddled  together  the  way  we  do,  we 
have  to  dispose  of  such  things  in  a  way  that 
will  not  endanger  the  lives  of  others.  Cholera 
and  typhoid  fever  have  taught  us  some  needed 
lessons  in  tidiness;  consumption  should  teach 
us  one  more.  In  every  street  there  ought  to 
be  places  kept  continually  wet  where  we  may 
spit.  In  every  public  place  of  assembly, 
churches,  theatres,  street-cars,  elevated  and 
underground  stations,  there  ought  to  be  cus¬ 
pidors.  It  isn’t  the  least  bit  of  good  to  threat¬ 
en  people  for  doing  what  they  must  do,  unless 
some  convenience  is  offered  to  behave  tidily. 
So  long,  however,  as  we  give  the  street¬ 
car  companies  the  right  to  use  our  public 
streets  to  make  money  for  themselves,  so 
long  as  we  humbly  put  up  with  whatever 
sen’ice  they  find  they  can  render  us  with¬ 
out  putting  themselves  out  a  particle,  I  sup¬ 
pose  it  is  useless  to  expect  those  corpora¬ 
tions  to  furnish  spittoons,  though  we  should 
die  in  windrows. 

The  hope  that  ultimately  it  may  get  around 
to  everybody  that  consumption  can  be  pre¬ 
vented  because  it  is  communicated  only  by 
the  ejected  matter  from  the  nose,  throat,  and 
lungs;  the  hope  that  as  soon  as  any  one  finds 
he  has  the  least  touch  of  the  disease,  he  will 
instantly  begin  to  take  care  of  himself,  by 
living  the  outdoor  life,  by  resting  from  work 
and  worr\',  and  by  eating  plentifully  of  nour¬ 
ishing  foixl — that’s  pretty  faint  encourage¬ 
ment  for  the  connction  that  this  Great  White 
Plague  can  be  e.xterminated. 

I  don’t  suppose  there  is  another  city  in  the 


world  where  so  successful  a  camp)aign  against 
consumption  is  being  carried  on  as  in  New 
York  City.  Physicians  whose  studies  of  this 
subject  have  made  them  world-famous  live 
and  practise  there.  But  there  are — let  us  say 
— almost  as  good  physicians  elsewhere.  I 
don’t  suppose  that  prior  to  1887  the  skill  of 
the  average  medical  practitioner  in  New 
York  was  markedly  inferior  to  what  it  is  now. 
But  since  we  like  to  think  that  there  has  been 
great  improvement  along  all  lines,  we  will 
assume  that  individual  practitioners  are  so 
much  more  capable  now  than  in  1887  that 
the  general  death-rate  per  1,000  in  Manhattan 
and  the  Bronx  has  sunk  from  26.32  in  that 
year  to  18.31  in  IQ05.  But  what  accounts 
for  the  fall  in  the  phthisis  death-rates  from 
3.56  in  1887  to  2.38  in  IQ05?  The  general 
death  -  rate  has  fallen  28  per  cent. ;  the 
phthisis  death-rate,  33  per  cent.  The  fall 
in  the  rate  of  tubercular  deaths  in  London, 
Paris,  and  Berlin  for  the  same  period  roughly 
corresponds  with  the  fall  in  the  general 
death-rate.  Nowhere  do  we  find  the  im¬ 
provement  that  there  is  in  New  York  City. 

I  wonder  why;  or,  rather,  I  don’t  wonder,  I 
know. 

Thanks  to  Dr.  Hermann  M.  Biggs,  Chief 
Medical  Officer  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
the  city  of  New  York  compels  the  reporting  of 
all  cases  of  tuberculosis  just  as  it  requires  the 
reporting  of  cases  of  scarlet  fever  and  diph¬ 
theria  (which  don’t  begin  to  be  the  killers 
that  consumption  is).  Physicians  are  but 
human  beings,  and  though  I  think  their  pro¬ 
fession  the  noblest  of  all,  yet  they  can  be  as 
cantankerous  as  anybody  else  when  they  want 
o  be.  They  raised  a  mighty  howl  about 
this.  It  was  an  invasion  of  private  rights,  an 
outrage,  and  I  don’t  know  what  it  wasn’t. 
But  more  and  more  they  are  coming  to  see 
that  it  works  for  the  good  of  all.  Just  as  the 
sanatoria  for  consumptives  are  so  many  edu¬ 
cational  centers,  and  not  the  plague-spots  it 
was  feared  they  would  be,  so  the  veiy  fact  that 
uberculosis  has  to  be  reported  results  in  the 
necessary  precautions  being  taken  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  the  disease  even  though  it  be  a 
case  under  the  supervision  of  a  private  phy¬ 
sician.  But  when  the  consumptive  has  the 
disease  in  the  infectious  stage,  and  is  without 
a  home,  or  is  living  in  a  lodging-house,  or  in  a 
poorly  furnished  room,  or  in  a  family  in  a  ten¬ 
ement-house,  or  is  receiving  charitable  med¬ 
ical  ad\’ice  through  some  public  institution, 
then  all  objection  to  interference  is  removed. 
They’re  only  poor  folks  anyhow.  The 
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Health  Department,  when  it  is  positively  as¬ 
sured  that  the  proper  precautions  are  being 
taken  in  a  private  case,  takes  no  further  cog¬ 
nizance  of  it.  Ver\’  full  instructions  are  sup¬ 
plied  in  all  languages  showii^  that  the  dis¬ 
ease  is  spread  only  by  the  germs  in  the  sputum . 
The  patient  should  always  hold  a  moist  cloth 
before  his  face  when  he  coughs,  and  what  he 
raises  should  be  destroyed.  Full  directkms 
are  given  as  to  food  and  fresh  air.  And  if  it 
appears  from  the  reports  of  the  nurses  that 
Wsit  these  cases  that  the  instructions  are  not 
obeyed,  then  the  big  stick  comes  out,  and  the 
patient’s  private  right  to  endanger  the  lives  of 
others  is  invaded,  and  he  is  carried  off  to 
where  he  can  get  proper  attention  and  cease 
to  be  a  menace.  If  there  is  a  death  from  con¬ 
sumption  the  rooms  are  disinfected  by  for¬ 
maldehyde,  and  the  owner  made  to  renovate 
the  place. 

The  Health  Department  examines  sputa 
and  decides  whether  or  not  they  contain  the 
germs  of  tuberculosis.  It  goes  at  the  prob¬ 
lem  with  the  understanding  that  tuberculosis 
is  just  as  much  a  public  enemy  as  if  it  were  an 
army  of  invaders  tPi’ing  to  kill  our  citizens. 
Just  in  so  far  as  it  is  able  to  deal  with  the 
problem  socially  the  Department  succeeds,  as 
in  its  prevention  of  infection;  as  in  its  sana¬ 
torium  up-country  where  very  encouraging 
results  in  the  way  of  cures  have  been  made. 
Just  in  so  far  as  anti-social  conditions  inter¬ 
fere,  it  fails.  Poor  ptatients  get  the  services 
of  trained  nurses  free  of  charge.  But  they 
need  not  only  nursing,  but  food.  They  need 
especially  fresh  eggs  and  sweet  milk.  There 
the  great,  rich  city  of  New  York  is  hope¬ 
lessly  defeated.  A  private  charity  has  to 
step  in  and  help  out  with  a  pitiful  dole. 

If  there  are  “Lung  Blocks,”  it  should 
be  remembered  that  some  ver\'  nice  people 
maintain  their  cultured  station  from  rents  of 
such  nests  of  disease.  I  always  enjoy  hear¬ 
ing  the  choral  service  of  a  certain  very  wealthy 
parish  church  in  New  York  Citv-.  The  sing¬ 
ing  there  is  just  about  right  in  my  estimation. 
It  should  be,  for  it  is  an  offering  to  Almighty 
God.  This  parish  derives  its  revenues  from 
rents  of  tenements  (not  “  model  ”  tenements 
by  any  means),  and  I  suppose  one  reason 
why  the  voices  of  the  choristers  sound  so 
rich  to  me  is  because  I  know  how  much  they 
cost  in  human  blood. 

The  health  departments  other  cities  and 
towns  are  trying  to  get  the  legal  right  to  de¬ 
fend  the  lives  of  the  people  against  tubercu¬ 
losis  in  the  same  way  that  the  city  of  New 


York  is  doing.  You’d  think  it  would  be  easy 
to  do  that.  It  isn’t.  The  Macedonian  cry  of 
some  interests  can  alwavs  be  heard  by  legis¬ 
lators,  but  the\'  are  very  deaf  when  it  conies 
to  the  interests  of  the  people  as  a  whole.  The 
skull  of  the  average  l^slator  is  between  two 
and  two  and  a  half  inches  thick,  of  solid  bone, 
and  entirely  impervious  to  any  idea  other 
than  what  there  is  “  in  it  for  him.”  I  know  of 
the  speaker  of  a  certain  Middle  West  Legis¬ 
lature  who  was  himself  dying  of  tuberculosis 
at  the  very  time  he  was  fighting  tooth  and 
toenail  against  the  effort  to  get  authorization 
for  the  State  Board  of  Health  to  carry  on  the 
Campaign  against  Consumption.  Luckily  he 
fought  so  hard  that  he  was  beaten.  He  is 
dead  now  of  that  very  disease,  but  there  are 
others  left  to  fight  in  the  same  way. 

In  order  to  enable  the  people  of  this  coun- 
trv’  to  get  together  in  this  Campaign  against 
Consumption  there  has  been  formed  the 
National  Association  for  the  Study  and  Pre¬ 
vention  of  Tuberculosis,  of  which  Dr.  Biggs 
is  president,  and  Livingston  Farrand  is  execu¬ 
tive  secretarv’.  This  association  is  working  to 
establish  and  affiliate  local  organizations  to 
which  it  will  supfdy  literature  on  the  subject 
of  the  cause,  prevention,  and  cure  of  tuber¬ 
culosis.  Anybody  who  wants  such  literature 
can  get  it  by  writing  to  Mr.  Farrand  at  105 
East  Twenty-second  Street,  New  York.  The 
.\ssociati<Mi  had  a  Tuberculosis  Exhibition  in 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  in 
New  York,  which  w’as  attended  by  about 
14,000  people,  although  the  museum  is  rather 
awkward  to  get  to  and  the  weather  was  some¬ 
thing  scandalous.  This  exhibition  will  be 
shown  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  United 
States,  and  it  is  the  hope  of  the  Association 
that  those  who  would  really  like  to  help  their 
fellow  men  to  preserve  their  lives  will  do 
something  toward  having  this  and  similar 
exhibitions  brought  to  all  the  cities  and 
towns  of  the  countrv’.  The  exhibition  is  not 
only  interesting  to  see,  but  it  shows  so  well 
how  the  disease  can  be  cured  that  it  prac¬ 
tically  saves  life.  There  were  the  appliances 
for  securing  fresh  air  to  the  consumptive 
who  does  not  go  away  from  home,  notably  a 
new  device  of  Dr.  Kmpf’s,  where  the  bed  is 
brought  up  alongside  the  window,  the  window 
opened  wide,  and  the  cold  air  kept  from  blow¬ 
ing  into  the  rest  of  the  room  by  a  sort  of  tent. 
It  is  made  of  canvas  and  is  in  the  shape  cff  a 
quarter  of  a  grindstone.  There  is  a  window 
of  isinglass  in  it  so  that  the  patient  can  see 
what  is  going  on  in  the  room,  and  doesn’t 
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feel  cut  off  from  the  family,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  is  breathing  outdoor  air,  and  his  head 
and  shoulders  are  practically  out  of  doors. 

It  is  a  most  interesting  e.xhibition,  and  each 
of  the  physicians,  who  acted  as  guide  to  show 
the  people  around,  had  ten  or  fifteen  |)eople 
with  him,  listening  intently. 

Another  thing  the  Association  is  working 
for  is  to  bring  the  Campaign  against  Con¬ 
sumption  before  the  .American  Federation  of 
Labor.  It  is  also  seeking  the  cooperation  of 
the  Young  Men’s  Christian  .\s.sociation,  the 
Young  Women’s  Christian  .Association,  and 
the  .American  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs, 
but  while  these  are  potent  agencies,  still  I  must 
confess  that  I  am  more  interested  in  the  .Amer¬ 
ican  Federation  of  Labor,  first,  because  it  can 
do  something,  and  second,  because  the  Cam¬ 
paign  against  Consumption  is  right  in  its  line. 
It’s  an  economic  and  a  stK-ial  question.  The 
Federation  of  Labor  has  for  its  sole  purpose 
the  increase  of  wages  to  the  working  man. 
That  doesn’t  only  mean,  or  it  shouldn’t  only 
mean,  an  increase  of  wages  by  the  day  but  by 
the  lifetime.  Consumption  is  a  disease  that 
not  only  diminishes  the  wage-earning  capacity 
«)f  its  victims  by  killing  them  at  almost  the 
beginning  of  their  work-period  in  life,  but  it 
keeps  them  lingering  so  long.  They  cannot 
work  steadily  because  they  are  too  weak  to 
stand  it,  and  yet  they  must  live.  It  is  hard 
for  them  to  find  employment  at  light  work, 
and  their  i)eriod  of  almost  total  inability  to 
earn  anything  is  extended,  so  that  it  keeps  their 
families  down  to  starvation  point.  Consump¬ 
tion  is  particularly  an  enemy  of  the  working 
classes,  so  called.  It  seems  to  be  pretty 
well  settled  that  in  a  large  percentage  of 
cases  the  disease  is  caught  at  the  shop  and 
brought  home.  Now  organized  labor  has 
ways  of  compelling  an  employer  who  doesn’t 
just  see  how  he  can  afford  to  go  to  the  expense 
of  making  his  factor)’  sanitary — it  has  \vays, 
I  say,  of  putting  pressure  on  him,  and  forcing 
him  to  do  so,  whether  he  wants  to  or  not. 
When  each  union  understands  that  unven¬ 
tilated  shops,  with  no  provision  for  spitting  so 
that  the  sputum  falls  in  water,  are  the  cause 
of  consumption,  that  consumption  can  be 
stamped  out,  and  that  consumption  dimin¬ 
ishes  the  wage-earning  power  of  the  worker, 
a  long  step  forward  will  have  been  taken. 

.And  it  ought  to  be  said  right  here  that  you 
who  live  far  away  from  the  factor)-workers, 
both  geographically  and  socially,  need  not 
think  it  is  no  concern  of  yours  whether  the 
workers  have  consumption  or  not.  Where 


was  that  costly  coat  of  yours  made?  Do  you 
know?  And  do  you  know  if  the  person  who 
made  it  had  consumption  or  not?  Because 
it  may  bring  disease  into  your  own  home. 
It  may  infect  you,  or  your  dearest  child. 

Yes,  I  can  see  how  enlisting  the  Federation 
of  Labor  in  this  fight  against  tuberculosis  will 
be  a  ver)’  great  help. 

Consumption  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of 
having  the  veiy  best  medical  attention;  it 
isn’t  a  matter  of  getting  the  right  kind  of 
medicine;  it  isn’t  even  a  matter  of  living  in  a 
sanatorium  in  some  far-off  place.  It’s  a 
matter  of  pure  air  (which  is  never  very  far 
away),  of  eggs  and  milk,  of  rest  from  work 
and  worry’.  It  is  a  social  problem,  as  yy’ide  in 
its  implications  as  the  other  social  problems 
that  we  have  been  reading  about  in  the  two 
years  that  have  elapsed  since  this  magazine 
published  “  The  Great  White  Plague.”  Some¬ 
thing  is  wrong  with  the  way  we  live  now.  We 
can’t  look  in  any  direction  but  that  appears. 
In  this  particular  instance  we  consider  a  dis¬ 
ease  that  kills  one  in  every’  nine  at  the  very 
least  calculation.  We  knoyy’  what  causes  the 
disease;  yve  know  how’  to  stop  the  spread  of  the 
infection;  we  know’  how’  to  cure  it.  But  the 
great  majority  of  people  are  condemned  to 
live  in  dark,  ill-ventilated  houses,  to  work  in 
factories,  to  be  so  poorly  nourished  as  to  be 
unable  to  resist  tuberculosis  yvhen  they  be¬ 
come  infected  w’ith  it.  Their  wages  in  the 
“  flush  ”  times  are  just  about  what  will  keep 
them  going,  so  that  rest  from  yvork  and 
w’orrv’  is  impossible  to  them.  The  social 
gulf  betw’een  them  and  us  is  wide,  but  it  isn’t 
wide  enough  to  separate  us  from  the  dis¬ 
ease  that  decimates  them.  They  make  the 
clothing  that  we  w’ear — they  make  every  thing 
that  we  have  and  enjoy,  and  the  infection  of 
the  East  Side  slums  may  find  its  victim  in  a 
sheltered  Fifth  Avenue  mansion.  Other¬ 
wise  we  might  be  as  indifferent  as  we  are  to 
the  murder  of  the  little  children,  soul  and 
body  and  mind,  in  the  factories  and  cotton- 
mills. 

I  think  the  near  future  looks  remarkably 
bright.  If  you’re  not  too  old  who  read  these 
w’ords,  I  think  you’ll  live  to  see  the  day  yvhen 
consumption  w’ill  be,  if  not  as  small  an  item 
as  gunshot  w’ounds,  yet  as  little  a  cause  of 
death  as  scarlet  fever.  It’s  a  social  problem, 
and  I  have  suflScient  faith  in  the  American 
people  to  believe  that  yvhen  we  do  get 
together  and  throyv  our  heft  against  a  social 
problem,  something  has  got  to  give.  That’s 
all  there  is  about  it. 


HRDLIHA 

By  MAXIMILIAN  FOSTER 
lUiMtTAtlens  by  ThomtMi  0»kl«y 


N  the  Tuesday  following 
the  tw’o  weeks’  drunk  at 
Russian  Easter,  a  blow¬ 
out  shot  touched  off  the 
gas  in  Bull  Mouth  col- 
lieiy',  and  the  pit  let  go 
with  a  roar.  That  day 
Hrdlika  ate  fish  for  his 
dinner  —  kegged  herrings,  aged  but  still 
primely  vigorous;  and  he  tarried  long  at  the 
meal.  Ten  days  the  man  had  fasted,  eating 
a  morsel  only  now  and  then — ten  days  of  in¬ 
tense,  submissive  devotion  to  a  happy  holiday 
thirst.  All  of  the  pit  had  been  drunk  these 
holy  days  gone  by;  but  when  the  others,  quit¬ 
ting,  returned  languidly  to  their  work,  the  big 
Slav’s  inner  fires  still  blazed  with  unabated 
strength.  Blear-eyed  and  stupefied,  he  would 
have  made  another  week  of  it,  but  for  the 
summary’  commands  of  the  pit-boss. 

“It’s  like  the  hot  coppers’ll  fair  sizzle  ye,” 
obser\’ed  Ferguson,  tartly,  routing  out  the 
miner  in  his  den;  “but  it’s  a  fair  obsarve 
ye’ll  ha’  sizzled  for  a  tw’o  weeks;  an’  now  ye’ll 
no  sozzle  ony  more.  Git  ye  gang  to  the  putt 
the  morrow,  or  sizzle-sozzle  on,  ye  swine;  an’ 
when  ye’re  quit,  the  oflSce’U  make  out  yer 
time — ^an’  there’s  an  end  to  it!” 

Against  so  plain  a  warning,  what  w’as  there 
to  be  said?  At  the  precise  moment  Hrdlika 
had  no  wish  to  move  on;  there  was  work 
here,  and  down  the  river  hard  times  had  set 
in.  If  he  lost  his  job,  he  might  get  no  other 
soon;  for  half  the  lower  mines  were  idle, 
and  taking  only  their  pick  of  men.  Not 
that  Hrdlika  nursed  an  insbtent  taste  for 
labor — not  that,  indeed — but  no  w'ork  meant 
no  wages,  and  against  that  cried  ambition. 


Day  by  day  he  sweated  in  the  pit — driven  by 
a  thought  of  rest,  and  rest  alone — to  win 
enough  to  quit.  His  dream  was  to  sit  by  the 
door  in  the  sunshine  over  there  where  he  had 
come  from,  and  fill  his  skin  with  wine.  Hah! 
said  Hrdlika  to  himself,  how  he  would  laugh 
at  the  stay-at-homes,  growing  old  with  toil  in 
the  vineyards.  The  very  thought  of  these  fu¬ 
ture  delights  roused  his  poignant  thirst;  and 
with  temptation  crying  loudly,  the  man’s  sod¬ 
den  eyes  went  coasting  about  the  room — 
cruising  toward  the  beer-keg  lying  in  a  comer. 
For  a  while  he  licked  his  lips  and  reflected 
solemnly.  “Mind  ye,”  had  the  pit-boss  ad¬ 
monish^,  “I’ll  no  haggle  words  the  while — 
take  ut  or  leave  ut,  me  laddy  budc,  as  yer 
weesh!”  The  big  miner  picked  up  the  keg, 
rolling  it  about  till  the  lees  of  rancid  liquor 
swished  temptingly,  and  with  a  softoiing  eye 
half  raised  the  keg  to  his  lips.  But  who 
hesitates  is  not  always  lost;  with  a  sigh  he 
put  it  down  again,  and,  filling  a  basin  with 
water,  plunged  in  his  head  and  soused  and 
guzzl^  together.  After  that  he  felt  better, 
and,  remembering  the  fish,  put  on  a  kettle 
to  boil.  No — he  would  not  quit  the  mine. 
There  was  work  here,  and  besides — Hrdlika 
smiled  sheejMshly  to  himsdf,  and  drew  a 
hand  across  his  mouth.  For  Hrdlika  was  a 
gallant  man. 

The  air  grew  redolent  of  the  steaming 
fish.  The  big  Slav  sniffed  approvingly,  and 
after  stirring  up  the  mess,  strolled  lazily  to¬ 
ward  the  window.  *‘Gem  dobrij!"  he  cadled, 
leaning  forth  in  careless  ease,  and  at  the  hail 
a  round  face  peered  from  the  adjoining  house. 
It  was  a  face  high-chedied,  stolidly  dumb, 
turned  craftily  upon  the  world,  and  yet  to 
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Hrdlika  pleasing.  Grinning,  he  regarded  the 
woman  indulgently. 

“Huh!”  she  said,  displaying  her  small 
teeth,  stuck  like  stubs  in  expansive  gums, 
“how  you  feel,  Hrdlika?” 

The  miner  grinned  anew.  “  Dobrij,”  he 
answered,  acknowledging  that  all  went  well 
with  him;  “pliss — your  ole  mans  he  gone  by 
the  peet — hey,  vat?” 

Nlrs.  Doubrava — for  such  was  the  lady’s 
name — returned  another  face-splitting  grin 
as  an  answer.  Hrdlika  brightened  swiftly. 
Climbing  through  the  window,  he  slouch^ 
over  to  the  adjoining  house,  and  in  conscious 
ease  stretched  himself  in  Mike  Doubrava’s 
best  chair.  In  the  absence  of  conversation, 
Mrs.  Mike  Doubrava  swept. 

It  was  Hrdlika  who  broke  the  silence. 
“  Mebbe  me  make  him  from  three  dolar,”  he 
said  casually;  “three  dolar  from  van  day  by 
the  peet.” 

Mrs.  Doubrava  poised  her  broom  in  mid¬ 
air,  and  looked  over  her  shoulder  in  bewilder¬ 
ment.  “Vat — so  much  wages  from  van  day 
by  the  peet  ?  ” 

“Sure,”  answered  Hrdlika  easily;  “mebbe 
me  alzo  got  money  from  the  bank !  ” 

Mrs.  Doubrava  resumed  her  sweeping  vig¬ 
orously,  and  silence  fell  again.  A  long  while 
pa.s.sed. 

“  V'^al — mebbe  so,”  observed  Mrs.  Doubrava 
reflectively;  “mebbe  you  bin  reech — me 
dunno.  .'Mzo,  me  got  him  seex  chair,  van 
chest,  van  feather-bed,  van — two — dree  table 
— hey,  vat  you  think?” 

But  this  catalogue  of  riches  failed  to  im¬ 
press  the  big  Slav.  He  tilted  back  in  Mike 
Doubrava’s  best  chair,  and  stared  moodily  at 
the  ceiling.  “Mebbe  Mike  don’t  go  to  give 
him  to  you — that  chairs  und  beds — hey,  vat?” 

Once  more  silence  fell  upon  them,  Hrdlika, 
with  his  eyes  on  the  ceiling,  plunged  in  gloom) 
meditations,  and  Mrs.  Doubrava  eying  him 
craftily.  But  the  thought  that  was  in  his 
mind  sprang  at  last  to  his  lips. 

“Mebbe  me  gets  me  married  some  day,” 
he  ventured  cautiouslv;  “how  you  like — hey 
—vat?” 

Mrs.  Doubrava  grinned  expansively.  “  Sure 
— me  like,”  she  said,  smoothing  the  creases  in 
her  apron;  “mebbe  you  ask  mine  old  mans — 
chess!” 

But  at  the  mere  suggestion  of  this  Hrdlika’s 
gloom  returned. 

“Huhn!”  he  growled;  “mebbe  you  think 
him  me  got  so  much  moneys  as  that.” 

He  arose  heavily,  and,  remembering  his 


dinner  on  the  stove,  lounged  toward  the  door. 
No,  it  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  He  had 
sounded  Mike  Doubrava  on  the  subject,  and 
dropped  it  where  it  stood.  For  Mike  had 
fixed  a  price  prohibitive,  and  refused  to  budge 
it  a  dollar.  “By  damn!”  growled  Hrdlika; 
“vat  you  make  for  a  foolishness  from  me — 
hey,  vat — chess?”  Mrs.  Doubrava  made  no 
effort  to  answer,  and  the  big  Slav  sullenly 
withdrew. 

But  the  fish  compensated  somewhat. 
After  he  had  wolfed  down  the  first  mouth¬ 
fuls,  he  ate  more  slowly,  immersed  in 
thought.  Bending  over  the  dish  closely,  so 
that  no  morsel  should  escape  him,  he  guzzled. 
Only  a  scrap  remained.  Hrdlika  arose,  and, 
stepping  to  the  closet,  reached  down  a  jug  of 
molasses.  Drawing  out  the  cork  with  his 
teeth,  he  drenched  the  bit  of  fish  with  the 
sirup,  wiping  off  the  trickle  with  his  fore¬ 
finger  and  aftei^vard  sucking  it  clean.  “By 
damn!”  he  muttered,  and  just  then  the  mine 
let  go. 

It  was  not  much  in  the  way  of  sound.  The 
hillside  grunted  once,  and  from  the  pit-mouth 
puffed  forth  a  great  cloud  of  dust  that  drifted 
slowly  along  the  valley.  No  great  damage 
was  done  on  top,  a  draft  of  cold  air  having 
turned  the  explosion  deep  inside  the  pit;  and 
beyond  a  mess  of  pit-wagons,  jammed  in  the 
haulage-way,  the  main  entry  was  fairly  clear. 
Hrdlika  stood  up,  gazing  blankly  at  the  wall, 
his  mouth  opened  stupidly.  “By  damn!” 
he  muttered,  “the  mine  she  will  hus’  oop!” 
He  set  down  the  jug  of  molasses,  bolted  at  a 
mouthful  what  was  left  of  the  fish,  and  was 
just  stepping  to  the  door  when  uproar  broke 
lotise  in  the  town. 

\  mob  of  men  and  women  was  rushing 
through  the  street.  Some  yelled  uproariously; 
others  ran  in  silence,  waving  their  arms  in  the 
air.  In  her  doorway  stood  Mrs.  Doubrava, 
her  face  a  picture  of  stupid  dismay.  House 
after  house  was  giving  up  its  tenants,  all 
joining  in  the  common  rush;  and  as  Hrdlika 
appeared,  Mrs.  Doubrava  stood  her  broom 
against  the  wall,  carefully  closed  her  door, 
and  with  a  yell  plunged  down  into  the  mob. 
Across  the  valley  the  smoke  and  dust  were 
settling;  and  under  the  cloud,  like  a  swarm  of 
frenzied  ants,  the  top  men  rushed  to  and  fro, 
crazy  with  excitement. 

Hrdlika  returned  indoors,  and,  putting  on 
his  shoes,  plowed  down  the  hillside  com¬ 
fortably. 

When  the  big  miner  reached  the  pit-mouth, 
a  riot  surged  about  the  opening.  Smoke  and 
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dust  still  drifted  out  of  the  gash  in  the  hillside; 
but  a  few  of  the  more  courageous,  braving 
danger,  rushed  down  the  gangway  till  they 
brought  up  against  the  wreck  of  wagons  in  the 
haulage-way.  There  they  stood  and  yelled, 
calling  to  the  workers  in  the  pit.  Hrdlika 
looked  about  him  curiously.  In  his  life 
among  the  mines  he  had  seen  calamity  in 
many  guises,  and  this  was  nothing  new.  A 
mob  of  screaming  women,  their  disheveled 
hair  streaming  in  the  wind,  raced  up  and 
do^^-n  like  furies,  calling  piteously  upon  their 
missing  men.  At  their  head  was  Mrs. 
Doubrava;  and  the  big  Slav,  seeing  her, 
stared  in  astonishment.  “Hey — vat  you 
want?”  he  cried,  catching  her  by  the  elbow, 
and  then  began  to  grin.  Mrs.  Doubrava. 
struggling  to  get  free,  protested  that  her 
husband  was  in  the  pit. 

“Val — mebbe  he  don’t  make  him  dead — 
hey,  vat  ?  ”  growled  Hrdlika .  “  You  go  home ; 
bimeby  me  brings  you  feesh  to  eat.” 

Mrs.  Doubrava  struggled  more  fiercely. 
“Me  no  like,”  she  cried;  “mebbe  me  don’ 
yell,  Mike  he  makes  me  a  k-nock  ven  he  is  out 
from  the  peet — hey,  chess!” 

With  a  wrench  she  broke  free  of  him,  and 
went  yelling  after  the  others,  her  unkempt 
yellow  hair  streaming  in  the  wind. 

“  Val,”  muttered  Hrdlika  scJemnly,  “  meb¬ 
be  Mike  Doubrava  gits  him  skinch^  by  the 
igsplosion — me  go  see.”  Walking  along  the 
open  tracks,  he  sniffed  deef^y  at  the  foul  reek 
drifting  up  the  slope,  and  with  one  swift  look 
about  him  plunged  down  into  the  gloom. 

Five  minutes  later  Hrdlika  returned  to  the 
open,  bearing  the  first  of  the  survivors.  He 
had  the  man  by  the  elbow,  and,  half-dragging, 
led  him  into  the  open.  “  By  damn,”  Hrdlika 
was  saying,  talking  to  the  other  as  one  bolsters 
up  a  frightened  child;  “by  damn,  you  goes  to 
cry,  me  tells  your  old  womans  she  makes  a 
fools  for  her  man — chess!  You  no  like — hey, 
vat?”  Shaking  him  vigorously,  he  kept  this 
up  till  the  other  began  to  swear  in  turn. 
Hrdlika'  grinned.  “Hey — listen;  mebbe  you 
see  him  Mike  Doubrava — hey,  vat?”  But 
the  other  angrily  shook  his  head,  and  pushed 
Hrdlika  aside. 

Beyond  the  strain  of  the  shock,  the  man — 
one  Joe  Rabbit — had  come  forth  little  the 
worse  for  wear.  He  was  festered  from  head 
to  foot  with  soot,  and  gagging  from  the  smoke. 
“By  damn — me  tell  you  the  mine  she  bus’ 
oop!”  he  repeated  over  and  over  again;  “me 
no  like!”  Every  one  was  killed,  he  said 
confidently,  and  looked  on  with  a  large  air  of 


excitement  when  a  gang  of  blackened  sur¬ 
vivors  came  trooping  out  of  the  mine. 

The  colliery  was  a  small  one,  but  its  head¬ 
ings  were  far  advanced.  Its  coal  lay  imder 
the  step  of  the  hill,  and  the  main  workings 
were  tapped  beyond  by  a  second  slope  that 
served  doubly  as  an  air-course  and  an  exit  in 
time  of  need.  Thus,  as  it  turned  out,  an 
army  of  workers  was  escaping  from  the  farther 
side  of  the  hill  just  at  the  time  when  the 
others  were  howling  that  the  pit  would  be  full 
of  dead.  Ferguson  was  among  the  men  that 
had  escaped  this  way,  and,  losing  no  time,  he 
trudged  around  the  bend  of  the  hillside  with 
the  miners  at  his  heels. 

“Weel,  men,”  he  ventured,  wiping  his 
sweating  face  in  the  crook  of  an  elbow;  “  ’twull 
be  none  so  bad,  mebbe.  They’ll  not  be  ony 
dead  ’tither  side,  a)ther — the  putt  wull  ha’ 
let  go  polite  an’  leddy-like.”  But  after  this 
speech  his  eyes  went  cautiously  toward  the 
slope-mouth,  as  if  he  were  afraid  he  spoke 
too  soon,  and,  lighting  on  the  crowd  of  min¬ 
ers’  wives  swarming  there,  blazed  furiously. 
“Yon,  I  say!”  he  roared  with  an  angry 
gesture;  “yon,  I  say — drive  off  them  feckless 
loons  fro  awa’  there!  ”  He  rushed  forward  to 
enforce  his  commands,  and,  when  the  crowd 
had  scattered  like  sheep,  returned  and  began 
to  storm.  It  would  be  a  idjeet  Hunky,  he 
said,  that  had  touched  off  the  blast — one 
Cavvitch,  a  loader  after  the  machine.  “The 
gimin’  ninny!”  he  bawled,  twisting  up  his 
face  wrathfully;  “he’ll  no  tamp  his  shots 
pr-r-roper” — rolling  his  r’s  and  shouting  in 
relief  from  the  anxiety — “he’ll  but  stuff  in  a 
handful  o’  slack  to  holt  the  powder-r-r;  an’ 
me  but  yest’rday  warnin’  him  to  the  dan- 
ger-r-r!” 

But  even  Cavvitch,  it  appeared,  had  es¬ 
caped.  Ferguson  paused  a  nKMnent,  and 
spat  furiously.  “  Was  he  hurted  ?  If  he  w’as, 
’twould  be  a  rare  les.son !  ”  But  Cav\itch  had 
lost  only  his  eyebrows  and  a  patch  of  hair 
from  his  silly  n^dle.  The  flash  of  exploding 
gas,  set  off  almost  at  his  elbow,  had  knocked 
him  into  the  ditch,  and  when  the  back.set  of 
the  explosion  came,  returning  to  the  place 
where  it  had  started,  the  nuin  had  still  sense 
enough  left  to  huddle  down  into  the  water 
and  so  save  his  precious  skin. 

“He’ll  ned  a  whole  skin  to  him,”  roared 
Ferguson,  “once  I  lay  hands  to  the  lad — the 
gouk!  An’  till — now,  what’s  this  to  be?” 

Rushing  along  the  hillside  was  Mrs. 
Doubra\'a,  four  other  women  at  her  heels. 
“My  mans — my  mans!”  she  howled;  and  like 
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a  Greek  chorus  answering  to  her  griefs 
roared  the  other  women,  each  in  a  strident 
key,  “My  mans — my  mans!” 

Ferguson  clutched  her  by  the  arm  as  she 
sped  past.  “What  ails  the  woman?”  he 
cried,  shaking  her  crossly;  “have  sense,  I 
say.” 

Mrs.  Doubrava  caught  her  breath,  and 
peered  craftily  about.  Hrdlika  stood  looking 
on,  and  as  she  caught  his  eye  he  grinned. 
“V'al,”  said  Mrs.  Doubrava,  her  glance  shift¬ 
ing  back  to  the  pit-boss,  “  mebbe  you  think  me 
makes  fun  for  minesnelf — hey,  vat?”  Here 
she  began  shrieking  again,  hoarsely,  and  with 
the  preciseness  of  an  effort.  “  My  old  mans, 
he  is  by  the  peet — alzo  the  mans  from  these 
ladies — chess!  Oh,  mine  old  mans — Mike — 
Mike — mine  old  mans!” 

“In  the  putt!”  rejieated  Fergu.son  dully. 
Then  the  full  force  of  what  the  woman  said 
came  to  him.  There  were  men  in  the  mine — 
the  e.xplosion  had  become  a  calamity  after  all. 

“My  mans — Mike,  mine  old  mans — alzo 
his  buddy — ach! — they  stay  in  the  peet,  yet!” 

“Hoy,  men!”  yelM  Ferguson,  dropping 
her  arm ;  “  there’s  Doubrava  and  others  in  the 
putt — wull  ye  save ’em ?  Who  comes?” 

Hrdlika  poised  himself  on  a  stack  of  ties 
near  by,  and  casually  looked  on.  This  was  no 
business  of  his;  and  anyhow,  what  was  there 
for  him  to  do?  A  dozen  other  miners  vol¬ 
unteered — a  boss-driver  and  three  helpers, 
four  trackmen,  a  trip-rider,  the  weigh-boss, 
and  three  Cornish  loaders — all  white  men, 
in  the  vernacular  of  the  pit — no  Hunkies  or 
Slavs  among  them.  Ferguson  took  his  pick, 
choosing  half.  The  others  were  to  stand  by, 
ready. 

Fortunately,  the  fan  had  stood  the  racket 
of  the  e.xplosion,  and  was  still  running  free; 
they  would  have  plenty  of  air  to  help  them. 
But  to  make  doubly  sure,  Fergcison  roared 
an  order  to  the  fan-hou.se,  and  while  the 
rescue  party  gathered  at  the  slope-mouth 
they  heard  the  fan’s  humming  note  drone 
higher  as  it  tuned  up  to  the  work.  Hrdlika 
thrust  his  hands  into  his  pockets  and  settled 
down  comfortably,  the  impassive  air  of  a  china 
mantel  ornament  fixed  upon  his  face.  What¬ 
ever  feelings  the  man  posses.sed  were  ably 
hidden  behind  that  vagueness  of  expression — 
he  was  a  mere  spectator  in  a  scene  that  made 
no  appeal  to  his  emotions.  Only  he  grinned 
again  when  his  glance,  roaming  about,  fell 
once  more  on  Mrs.  Doubrav'a. 

The  woman  had  ceased  her  lamentations. 
She  stood  at  the  edge  of  the  tipple  platform. 


and  with  open  mouth  watched  the  rescue 
party  preparing  for  its  work.  Even  this 
seemed  to  lose  interest  for  her,  and  when 
Hrdlika  looked  up  from  lighting  his  pipe  the 
woman  was  eying  him  furtively,  her  face  as 
placid  as  ever,  quite  forgetful  of  her  woes. 

A  half-hour  had  passed  when  the  pit  gave 
up  a  cry.  Again  it  arose.  The  crowd  pressed 
in  toward  the  opening,  and  then  out  into  the 
light  came  two  of  the  rescue  party  bearing 
between  them  Ferguson,  inert  and  uncon¬ 
scious.  “Make  room,  there!”  roared  the 
bearers,  knocking  a  way  right  and  left  through 
the  crowd;  “give  him  air!”  Ferguson,  breath¬ 
ing  hoarsely,  writhed  in  a  convulsion.  “  ’Tis 
the  after-damp !  ”  cried  one  of  the  men  ; 
“’twill  be  fair  awfu’  in  there  l>eyant!  Stand 
back,  I  tell  ye!”  He  leaped  up,  roughly 
beating  back  the  crowd  that  had  pushed  in, 
staring  curiously;  and  Ferguson,  breathing 
deeply,  threw  his  arms  about,  livid  with  the 
agony  of  returning  breath. 

“’Twould  fair  kill  ye!”  cried  the  rescuer 
again.  The  pit-boss,  he  said,  had  gone  on 
ahead,  creeping  in  over  the  falls  of  slate;  and 
though  he  had  sensed  the  gas  at  once,  had 
kept  on,  crying  for  them  to  follow.  Then 
they  had  seen  his  light  drop  to  the  floor,  and 
when  two  others  went  in  after  him,  they,  too, 
tumbled  over,  falling  Tn  a  heap  together. 
One  had  sense  enough,  when  the  air  on  the 
floor  revived  him,  to  crawl  away  from  the 
danger;  but  there  had  been  a  pretty  pickle 
before  the  rest  dared  reach  in  there  and  drag 
out  the  victims  by  the  heels. 

Ferguson,  with  a  roaring  breath,  came 
back  to  life  again,  though  he  remained  dazed 
and  incoherent.  “’Twas  Ca witch  —  Cav- 
vitch,  the  dommed  Hunky,  lads! ”  he  moaned. 
“He  blew’  up  my  prfetty  putt!”  Then,  while 
they  bore  him  away,  the  others  were  carried 
out  of  the  mine;  and  again  the  crow’d  surged 
in  about  the  opening,  stupidly  glowering  into 
the  hole. 

Hrdlika  went  back  to  his  seat.  He 
squatted  on  the  ties,  his  great  uncouth  limbs 
drawn  up  under  him,  and  idly  looked  on. 
Once  more  a  rescue  party  was  organized  and 
started  in  toward  the  workings.  For  if  the 
men  inside  were  to  be  saved,  time  pressed. 
They  were  armed,  now,  w’ith  brattice  cloths 
and  timbers,  meaning  to  shift  the  air  forward 
as  they  advanced,  and  in  this  way  try  to  clear 
out  the  killing  gas.  All  the  rescuers  were 
bosses — white  men,  said  Hrdlika,  nodding 
gravely — and  if  they  failed,  who  was  to  take 
their  places?  He  scratched  his  head  doubt- 
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fully,  and  moved  as  if  he  meant  to  step  down.  The  fire-boss  looked  up  and  nodded. 
But  a  new  thought  .seemed  to  strike  him  then,  “That’s  where  it  is,  Joe,”  he  answered.  “If 
and,  pulling  out  his  pipe,  he  went  on  solemnly  it’s  a  fair  question,  how’ll  you  be  knowin’ 
smoking.  that?  ” 

There  was  no  quirk  or  turn  in  the  pit  that  Hrdlika  looked  back  at  him  sourly. 

Hrdlika  had  not  traveled.  He  knew  the  mine  “Nuddings,”  he  muttered  slowly;  “they  bin 

fore  and  aft  as  one  knows  the  rooms  and  pass-  damn  fools,  those  men!”  Turning  away,  he 
ages  of  his  home.  Blindfolded — or  without  slouched  back  to  his  seat  on  the  ties,  and 
a  light — he  could  have  gone  from  one  end  of  puffed,  grunting,  at  his  pipe, 
the  workings  to  the  other  and  never  missed  He  had  hardly  resumed  his  place,  when  out 
his  way.  No  man  knew  the  mine  better  than  of  the  pit-mouth  came  struggling  the  second 
this  Hrdlika,  who  sat  idly  curious.  rescue  shift,  three  carried  by  the  others,  and 

Sliding  do)\’n  from  his  seat,  he  slouched  well-nigh  finished.  They,  too,  had  been 
over  to  the  tipple-head  where  a  gang  of  men  caught  by  the  choking  after-damp  left  in 
hovered  over  a  map  of  the  mine,  and  for  a  the  trail  of  the  explosion,  and  had  been 
while  listened  in  silence  to  their  talk.  Sud-  hauled  out  only  in  the  nick  of  time.  Death,  it 

denly,  taking  the  pipe  from  his  mouth,  he  seemed,  was  lurking  in  the  pit,  awaiting  who- 

spoke.  “Where  you  find  him  that  afters-  ever  came;  yet  when  the  rescuers  had  set 

damp?”  he  demanded,  fixing  them  with  a  down  their  burdens,  they  called  for  fresh  vol- 
keenly  curious  look.  “  By  Nort’  Entry  Fifs-  unteers,  and  once  more  resolutely  plunged 
teen — hey,  vat  ?  ”  into  that  black  maw  of  perib. 
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“  Say — you  find  that  Mike  Doubrava  ?  ”  gas  will  have  gathered  sinful  at  the  entry  head, 

asked  Hrdlika,  halting  one  of  them.  “Mebbe  You  no  more  than  push  a  foot  ahead,  when 
you  find  him  deads — hey,  vat?”  it’s  on  ye;  an’  less  we  make  shift  to  clear  out 

The  man — a  weigh-boss — shook  his  head,  that  jam  o’  wreckage  an’  drive  forrart  wit’  the 
Hrdlika  grunted,  and,  hitching  up  his  shoul-  air,  we’ll  get  no  ways  inside.  But  Doubrava 
ders,  like  a  bear,  sniffed  in  evident  disdain,  w’ull  be  dead,  I  misdoubt — an’  the  others, 
“You  damn  fools,  you  bin — chess!  Mebbe  too!” 

you  all  gets  killed— 4iey,  vat?”  A  gleam  of  awakening  intelligence  passed 

He  smiled  affably  at  this,  but  the  weigh-  over  Hrdlika ’s  stupid  face,  and,  knocking  out 

boss,  after  a  stare  of  anger,  opened  on  him  the  ashes  from  his  pipe,  he  shambled  forward 

wrathfully.  “  G’wan  out  o’ here,  ye  damned  into  the  light.  “Pliss — me  spik,”  he  said. 
Hunky!”  he  cursed,  and  roughly  pushed  him  clearing  his  throat,  and  looking  from  face  to 
aside.  Hrdlika  could  have  broken  the  man  face.  “Me  spik — chess — me,  Joe  Hrdlika. 
across  his  knee;  but  he  only  grinned  vacantly,  Mebbe  you  listens — hey,  vat?” 
and  stepped  ^ck.  “All  ri’ — all  ri’!”  he  Hunching  up  his  shoulders  in  apology  for 
answered  good-naturedly.  the  interruption,  he  clutched  his  shirt-front  in 

Night  fell,  and  the  work  of  rescue  still  his  heavy  fingers.  “Mebbe  that  fallers,  Mike 
went  on.  They  brought  out  a  flare  from  the  Doubrava,  he  bins  dead — hey,  vat?  Me 
tool-house,  standing  it  near  the  slope-mouth,  dunno — mebbe  me  like  me  go  see?”  Paus- 
and  around  this  gathered  the  watchers,  wait-  ing  long  enough  to  peer  around  with  a  wide 

ing  for  every  message  from  the  pit.  Mrs.  grin,  he  went  on.  “Chess — me  like.  But 

Doubrava  hovered  about,  a  shawl  drawn  over  mebbe  me  goes  him  from  Nort’  Fifsteen 
her  head,  and  after  a  while  Hrdlika  looked  Entry — Hell!”  Contempt — disdain — anger 
down  and  saw  her  standing  near  at  hand.  A  at  such  foolishness  were  in  the  word.  North 
placid  grin  spread  upon  his  face.  “Hey —  Entry  Fifsteen — no,  indeed!  The  smile  fled 
mebbe  your  old  mans  he  bin  deads  from  from  liis  face,  and  he  frowned  till  his  bushy 
now — vat?”  he  called,  and  Mrs.  Doubrava  eyebrows  met.  “You  think  me  bin  damn 
shook  her  head  doggedly.  fools,  alzo!  That’s  no  dobrij — that  Nort’ 

“Mebbe  so — me  dunno,”  she  answered  Fifsteen — you  see,  me  tell  you — hey,  vat?” 
stolidly;  “vat  you  do,  Hrdlika?”  No,  he  said;  North  Fifteen  would  be  full  of 

The  big  Slav  shrugged  himself.  “Me —  gas.  Stooping  down,  he  began  drawing  lines 
nuddings,”  he  answered.  Mrs.  Doubrava  with  his  forefinger  in  the  dust  of  the  tipple- 
edged  nearer.  floor.  This  would  be  North  Fifteen,  he  said, 

“Val — mebbe  mine  old  mans  he  ain’t  marking  it  by  a  line;  and  here  was  the  main 
skinched — me  dunno.  Mebbe  he  comes  entry  leading  through  the  body  of  coal  straight 
oop — vat  you  think?”  Hrdlika  shook  his  to  the  opening  on  the  other  side.  At  this  spot 
head,  and  Mrs.  Doubrava  appeared  sunk  — “hey,  vat” — the  galleries  would  be  choked 
in  thought.  with  wreckage  and  falls  of  slate  from  the  roof. 

“Hey,  Hrdlika,”  she  said  suddenly,  “you  He  drew  a  circle,  cutting  the  lines  drawn  to 
ain’t  lose  your  chob — hey,  vat?  Val — mebbe  show  the  parallel  entries;  all  these  galleries 
you  makes  him  three  dolars  from  the  peet,  van  within  the  circle  would  be  blocked  so  that 
day — me  dunno.  Mebbe  you  has  moneys  no  man  might  enter  them, 
from  the  bank — hey,  vat?  Val — vat  is  it?  “Aye — that  wull  be  true  enough,”  assented 

If  mine  old  mans  he  comes  oop,  vere  is  one  of  the  bosses;  “but  what  will  that  have  to 
it — me  dunno.  Mebbe  me  goes  to  mine  do  with  ut  ?  ” 

home!”  Hrdlika  went  on  undisturbed.  Between 

With  these  cryptical  remarks  Mrs.  Dou-  the  points  marked  to  show  where  the  galleries 
brava  drew  the  shawl  about  her  head,  and,  were  choked,  Doubrava  and  the  others  had 
sniffing  loudly,  slipped  off  into  the  darkness,  worked.  They  would  be  in  there,  he  said; 
Hrdlika,  on  his  p^estal,  like  an  effigy  of  and  while  all  that  was  true  enough,  too,  they 
patience,  smiled  anew.  could  get  no  drift  of  what  he  had  in  mind. 

Then  came  one  of  the  mine-bosses  stepping  and  wondered  what  possessed  him. 
out  into  the  flare’s  broad  circle  of  light.  He  “Listen — me  spik  to  tells  you! ”  With  a 

hung  his  head  doggedly,  his  eyes  following  the  swift  hand  Hrdlika  blotted  out  all  he  had 
ground,  and  wearily  seated  himself  at  the  drawn,  and  patiently  began  anew.  One  line 
tipple-edge.  “It’s  no  use,  I’m  feared,”  he  he  drew  for  the  main  entrj’,  and  side  by  side 
said  slowly,  in  answer  to  their  questions;  “the  with  this  others  to  represent  the  parallels. 
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All  these  ran  north  and  south — in  the  lingo 
of  the  mines,  “face  entries.”  Cutting  them 
at  right  angles  were  the  “butt  entries,”  run¬ 
ning  east  and  west  straight  along  the  grain 
of  the  coal.  One  by  one  Hrdlika  struck  off 
the  galleries  in  the  mine,  drawing  a  map  like 
a  gridiron  and  calling  each  entry  in  turn. 
“Nort’  Twelf — Nort’  Thirteen — Nort’  Fours- 
teen — und,  chess — here  will  be  Nort’  Fifs- 
teen!”  He  planted  a  stubby  finger  on  the 
line,  and  looked  up  fiercely.  “There  will  be 
a  rise  from  the  coals  here,”  he  said  pointedly; 
“all  the  gas  from  the  mine  she  will  flows  to 
here.  To  reach  him  Doubrava,  you  must  go 
others  way.” 

The  fire-boss  shook  his  head  gloomily. 
“You’re  wrong,  Joe.  There’ll  be  no  way 
into  that  part  of  the  pit  save  by  Fifteen 
North.  All  the  other  entries  leadin’  in  is 
choked — Fifteen  is  least  choked  of  all;  an’  ye 
c’n  barely  make  it  there,  leavin’  out  the  gas  at 
that!” 

Hrdlika  grunted  savagely.  “Hey — you 
waits — me  spik!”  he  cried.  With  his  clum¬ 
sy  hand  he  drew  the  lines  afresh.  “Look!” 
he  said;  “there  is  Nort’  Eightsteen — she  is 
open.” 

The  fire-boss  interrupted  wearily.  “But 
you  can’t  get  from  Eighteen  North  to  Fifteen 
— or  even  to  North  Seventeen.  There  is 
sixty  feet  of  solid  coal  between.” 

Hrdlika ’s  face  reddened  angrily.  “  By 
damn !  ”  he  swore;  “  me  shows  to  you ! ”  With 
one  stroke  he  drew  a  sharp  diagonal  from  the 
head  of  Eighteen  to  a  point  some  way  down 
Seventeen. 

“The  cross-heading!”  exclaimed  the  fire- 
l)oss  with  an  oath;  “I’d  forgotten  that!” 

Long  ago  this  diagonal  had  been  cut ' 
through  the  coal  to  help  out  a  scheme  of 
ventilation,  and  when  abandoned,  one  end  of 
the  cut  had  been  walled  up  with  brick  to  turn 
the  air  in  another  direction.  Hrdlika  went 
on.  They  should  break  down  this  wall,  follow 
the  passage  to  North  Seventeen,  and,  coming 
back  a  way,  enter  room  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty-eight. 

“Van  Hunnert  Twentys  -  eight,”  said 
Hrdlika  impressively;  “me  work  him  once 
minesnelf — me  bin  company  man — an’  there 
is  almost  break-through !  ” 

The  fire-boss  struck  his  hands  together 
sharply.  “ By  ginger,  I  see  it  now! ”  he  cried. 
“The  Hunky’s  right — they  did  start  to  break 
through  there,  long  ago,  and  gave  it  up  w’hen 
the  plan  was  changed.” 

Hrdlika  gnnned  at  his  excitement.  “From 


Sevensteen,  we  break  through  to  Nort’  Sixs- 
teen — van  hour — me  cut  him  that  holes  mine¬ 
snelf,  me  tells  you.” 

Silence  fell  upon  the  crowd;  they  hung  over 
the  ma..,  breathlessly  awaiting  his  next  sug¬ 
gestion.  “Van  hour,  me  tells  you — me  cut 
him  minesnelf.  Then  we  be  in  Sixsteen!” 
Here  he  paused  again,  and  looked  at  them 
curiously.  “Val — vat  you  think?” 

Once  more  the  fire-boss  shook  his  head, 
disheartened.  “  It’s  no  go,  my  man,”  he  said 
dully.  “How  are  ye  goin’  to  git  from  Six¬ 
teen  to  Fifteen — there’s  no  break-throughs  in 
that  part  of  the  pit.  There  will  be  forty  feet 
of  coal,  too,  between  the  breast  of  the  deepest 
room  and  North  Fifteen.  Why - ” 

Hrdlika  cut  him  short  with  a  grunt  of 
disgust.  “Mebbe  you  know,”  he  growled, 
“wait — me  show  you!”  He  leaned  down 
again,  and  began  drawing  other  lines  in  the 
dust.  North  Fifteen,  he  said,  had  not  been 
driven  straight,  but  swung  rapidly  to  the 
left;  furthermore,  there  was  a  room  at  that 
point  that  had  been  cut  deeper  than  the  others 
in  that  entry.  “You  no  find  him  fortys  feet 
from  the  coal,”  grunted  Hrdlika;  “they  been 
twelf  foots  only — chess,  me  tells  you  soh !  ”  He 
lifted  his  swart  face  and  looked  at  them  again, 
his  teeth  bared  in  a  knowing  grin,  and  laid  a 
finger  at  the  center  of  the  map.  “  There  shalls 
you  find  him  Doubrava — me  dunno.  Mebbe 
he  makes  him  to  run  a  little  from  scared.  But 
so  close  shall  you  finds  him.  Me  like  me  go 
see!” 

With  Hrdlika  at  its  head,  the  rescue  party 
once  more  tried  the  mine.  The  giant  Slav 
bore  on  swiftly,  his  lamp  swinging  at  his  knee, 
going  at  a  gait  that  forced  the  others  almost  to 
a  run.  Silence  had  fallen  on  them  all;  they 
raced  through  the  blackness  of  the  pit  like 
shadows.  Over  the  falls  of  slate  and  wreck¬ 
age  crowding  the  floor  Hrdlika  scrambled 
like  a  cat,  pushing  his  way  past  all  obstacles. 
At  length  he  halted  suddenly,  and  held  his 
lamp  uplifted.  “Soh!”  he  grunted;  “here 
will  be  the  stoppings — the  wall  where  is 
bricked  up  the  cross-heading — hey,  vat?” 

With  their  picks  they  attacked  the  brick 
bulkhead,  and  the  air  that  came  through 
the  opening  was  sweet  and  clear.  Hrdlika, 
snatching  up  his  lamp,  kicked  away  the  rub¬ 
bish  and  plunged  through  the  hole.  “Nort’ 
Sevensteen !  ”  he  muttered  abruptly,  and, 
turning  sharply,  raced  along  through  the 
darkness,  the  others  clattering  at  his  heels. 

Hrdlika  stopped  and  set  his  lamp  on  the 
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mine-floor.  Throwing  off  his  coat,  he  crept 
along  the  pillar  of  coal,  eying  it  closely. 
“Hunh!”  he  muttered,  and  laid  his  hand 
upon  a  cross  nicked  deeply  in  the  vein. 
“Here  you  will  him  through,”  he  growled; 
“that  is  the  mark  for  the  break-through.” 

They  all  stood  back,  and  in  the  dim  light  of 
the  safety-lamps  Hrdlika  attacked  the  coal. 
Crouched  on  the  floor,  he  struck  his  pick  deep 
into  the  vein,  and  stroke  by  stroke  drove  a 
channel  along  the  foot  of  it  close  to  the 
bottom  layer  of  slate  and  fire-clay.  As  the 
gash  in  the  coal  grew  deeper,  he  lay  down  on 
the  floor  and  worked  away,  crowding  deeper 
and  deeper  into  the  vein.  This  undercutting 
had  been  driven  in  two  feet  or  more  when  he 
arose,  and,  slouching  down  the  entry,  returned 
with  an  auger  and  a  breastplate.  Kneeling 
down,  he  adjusted  the  socket  over  his  breast, 
and,  leaning  all  his  weight  on  the  tool,  bored 
swiftly  into  the  vein.  Once  he  stopped 
and  looked  around.  “Mebbe  you  got  some 
powder — hey,  vat?”  he  demanded.  They 
shook  their  heads.  “Vat — you  no  got  him 
powders  ?  ”  he  exclaimed,  and  began  to 
grumble,  once  more  driving  away  at  the  drill. 
“  No  got  him  powders — no  got  him  nuddings. 
Me,  Joe  Hrdlika,  me  do  everythink.  Pow¬ 
ders  cost  him  from  nine  cents.”  He  looked 
around  to  the  fire-boss,  solemn  question  in  his 
eye.  “  Mebbe  you  pay  for  him — that  powders 
— hey,  vat?” 

When  Hrdlika  had  the  shot-hole  drilled 
he  arose,  and,  fumbling  in  his  coat-pockets, 
brought  out  a  stick  of  dynamite  and  a  squib. 
Carelessly  as  ever  he  set  the  cap  in  the 
cartridge-head  and  with  the  tamping-rod 
drove  it  home.  “She  bin  dobrij — the  gas — 
hey,  vat?”  he  demanded,  turning  again  to  the 
fire-boss,  and  the  man  nodded.  The  air  was 
clear;  there  was  no  gas  in  the  entry’.  A 
moment  later  the  roar  of  the  exploding  shot 
boomed  through  the  entries,  and  when  the 
rancid  smoke  had  cleared,  their  lights  showed 
them  a  ragged  cleavage  through  the  barrier 
above  the  coal  sprawled  out  along  the  floor. 
With  his  pick  Hrdlika  dislodged  the  frag¬ 
ments,  widening  the  passage  stroke  by  stroke, 
and  when  the  way  was  clear,  held  up  his  light 
for  the  others  to  crawl  along  through  the 
break. 

In  single  file  they  traversed  the  long  room 
and  turned  into  the  gallery  of  North  Sixteen. 
The  air  had  grown  dull  and  lifeless,  and 
as  the  fire-boss  pushed  along  he  stopped 
cautiously,  trying  with  his  light  for  the  gas 
that  might  have  crept  in  there.  “Go  slow. 


men,”  he  cautioned;  and  was  striding  on 
again  when  out  of  the  blackness  rose  a  dark 
gray  shadow,  uprearing  from  floor  to  roof.  It 
choked  the  entry,  top  and  sides — a  fall  of 
slate,  effectually  blocking  the  way.  Hrdlika 
strode  forward, and  eyed  it  in  dismay.  “Vat,” 
he  said,  grinning  at  last;  “we  all  makes  to 
work  a  leetle,  now — hey,  vat?”  Still  with 
that  silly  smile  upon  his  face,  he  put  down 
his  lamp,  and,  reaching  up,  tapped  at  the  roof 
with  his  pick.  Once  again  he  struck  the 
slate,  and  at  that  a  great  slab  chipped  off, 
and  with  a  sharp  crack  the  rock  gave  and 
came  tumbling  to  the  floor.  “Hoh!”  cried 
Hrdlika,  leaping  aside;  and  at  the  cry  the 
others,  taking  to  their  heels,  fled  dow’n  the 
gallery  as  if  the  whole  mine  were  tumbling 
about  their  ears.  But  the  rock  held  after 
that,  and  one  by  one  they  returned  sheep¬ 
ishly  where  Hrdlika,  still  grinning,  leaned  up 
against  the  coal. 

“Vat — ^you  gits  scared  mebbe?”  he  de¬ 
manded,  contemptuous  of  the  panic  they 
had  shown;  “the  roofs,  she  is  arched.  No 
more  slates  shall  fall.  We  work  now — hey, 
vat?” 

With  his  pick  he  reached  up  and  dragged 
away  the  fallen  slabs,  snatching  down  the 
heavy  slates  as  if  they  had  been  chips  of  wood. 
An  hour  passed,  and  he  was  still  at  it,  the 
others  carrying  away  the  rock  as  soon  as 
he  dislodged  it  from  the  pile.  “Soh!”  he 
grunted  at  last;  and  with  a  heavy  wrench 
dragged  down  a  last  big  slate,  and  pointed  to 
the  hole  it  left.  “There  will  be  a  place,”  he 
said,  lifting  his  lamp;  “mebbe  you  try  him 
that.” 

It  was  the  fire-boss  that  went  first;  and 
here  calamity  nearly  overtook  them  all.  The 
man,  worming  his  way  over  the  crest  of  the 
barrier,  pressed  forward,  forgetting  in  his 
eagerness  to  test  the  air  as  he  went  along. 
It  was  rank  and  foul;  as  they  sped  forward 
it  grew  worse.  But  they  gave  no  heed. 
Hrdlika  traveled  with  his  eyes  fastened  on  the 
left-hand  room-turnings,  and  nearly  at  the 
entry’s  end  paused,  and,  looking  to  right 
and  to  left,  nodded.  “This  shalls  be  room 
Eightys-nine,”  he  said,  waving  his  lamp 
down  the  turning;  “here  she  shalls  back  up 
from  room  Sixtys-four — twelf  feet  from  the 
coal,  room  to  room !  ” 

Still  forgetful  of  the  danger  of  gas,  they 
watched  Hrdlika  and  a  Comishman  start  in 
to  undercut  the  breast  of  coal.  Their  lights, 
held  close  to  the  floor,  gave  no  sign  of  the 
creeping  gas;  and  inch  by  inch  it  settled  on 
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the  roof,  sinking  down  toward  their  heads. 
Hrdlika,  pausing  in  his  work,  looked  up;  and 
there  was  the  fire-boss  staring  back  at  him, 
his  eyes  dreamy  and  full  of  the  deadly  sleep. 
One  step  the  man  took  toward  him,  sway^ 
unsteadily,  and,  letting  slip  the  lamp,  sank 
down  on  weakening  knees  and  fell  in  a  huddle 
on  the  floor. 

With  a  cry  the  giant  Slav  struggled  up¬ 
right.  “The  gas!”  he  cried;  and  at  that  a 
Comishman,  caught  by  the  deadly  vapor,  fell 
across  the  inert  form  of  the  fire-boss.  Hrdlika 
held  his  breath.  With  a  swift  gesture  he 
drove  the  others  before  him,  and,  lifting  up 
the  fire-boss  in  his  arms,  raced  down  the 
room  toward  the  entry.  There  he  laid  his 
burden  down,  and,  crying  after  the  others,  who 
ran  staggering  along  the  gallery,  bade  them 
take  the  man.  Half-daz^,  they  returned; 
and  once  more  Hrdlika  plunged  back  into 
the  chamber  they  had  quit. 

The  gas  was  making  quickly.  He  felt  his 
senses  going  dizzily,  and,  falling  on  his  hands 
and  knees,  crept  along  toward  where  the 
Comishman  lay.  Unless  he  made  quick 
work  of  it  there  would  be  death  for  both 
of  them.  But  Hrdlika  never  faltered.  He 
gripped  the  Comishman  by  the  heels,  and, 
exerting  all  his  strength,  dragged  the  in¬ 
ert  figure  backward  toward  the  entry,  which 
even  then  was  clogging  up.  The  gas,  leaking 
through  from  that  part  of  the  mine  where  the 
explosion  had  done  its  worst,  was  streaming 
into  the  passage  they  had  oj>ened.  Throwing 
the  man’s  body  across  his  shoulder,  Hrdlika 
sped  down  the  gallery,  turned  into  the  break¬ 
through,  and,  sighing  from  exertion,  came  to 
the  comparative  safety  of  North  Seventeen. 
There  he  found  three  others  awaiting  him, 
and  between  them  they  got  the  Comishman- 
to  the  top.  “Val,”  said  Hrdlika,  wiping  the 
sweat  from  his  brow,  “the  gas,  she  will 
nearly  makes  dead  for  us — hey,  vat?”  He 
drew  his  lungs  full  of  the  brisk,  fresh  air 
blowing  about  the  open,  and  stretched  his 
huge  frame  awkwardly.  “  Val,”  he  said, 
picking  up  his  lamp,  “we  go  backs  now  an’ 
get  him  that  Mike  Doubrava!  Vat — ^you  no 
like!” 

For,  as  they  owned  doggedly,  they  were 
beaten.  It  was  death  to  go  into  the  pit  un¬ 
til  the  wreckage  w’as  cleared  away,  and  the 
air  was  led  into  the  mine’s  poisoned  depth. 
Hrdlika  grinned.  “  Mebbe  you  bin  scar^,” 
he  mocked  contemptuously;  “  me  go  minesnelf 
— chess!”  He  stood  there  looking  on,  still 
with  this  mockery  reflected  in  his  eyes,  until 


they  agreed,  in  shame,  to  return.  But  first 
of  all,  brattices  must  be  set  up  at  the  point  of 
the  cross-heading  and  backing  up  the  break¬ 
through,  so  that  the  gas  should  be  driven 
out  of  North  Sixteen.  “  Sure,”  said  Hrdlika, 
when  he  had  heard  them;  “you  think  me  bin 
damns  fool — hey,  vat?” 

Five  hours  later  they  had  cleared  out 
the  poisoned  air  from  North  Sixteen,  and 
Hrdlika,  once  more  at  the  breast,  returned 
to  his  attack  on  the  coal.  For  five  feet 
he  drove  in  his  undercut,  working  with  un¬ 
abated  strength  hour  after  hour.  With  his 
own  hand  he  set  the  shots,  touching  off  the 
blast  that  threw  down  half  the  barrier  at  one 
charge;  and  when  the  smoke  had  cleared 
away,  returned  eagerly  to  the  work.  Lying 
on  his  side,  he  drove  the  pick-point  deep  into 
the  vein,  at  each  stroke  wrenching  it  away 
with  a  grunt;  and  had  just  stmck  one  other 
mighty  blow,  when  he  paused  with  a  sharp 
exclamation: 

“By  damn — you  hear  him  that!” 

A  deep  silence  fell.  With  quick-beating 
hearts  they  bent  and  listened ;  and  then 
through  the  stillness  came  to  their  ears  a  faint 
tick — tick — tick;  a  tip-tapping  quick  but  meas¬ 
ured,  as  if  some  hidden  hand  b^t  time  against 
the  face  of  the  coal  beyond. 

Hrdlika’s  breath  came  roaring  as  he  lis¬ 
tened.  “By  God!”  he  cried,  “there  is  seme 
one  alives  by  the  peet!” 

Two  hours  later  they  broke  through  the 
wall  of  coal.  Hrdlika,  lifting  his  pick,  struck 
at  the  center  of  the  wall,  now  almost  pene¬ 
trated,  and  at  the  stroke  the  iron  crashed 
through  to  the  head.  W’ith  bracing  shoulders 
he  pried  it  free;  a  rush  of  coal  tumbled  after 
it;  and  as  he  drew  back  the  tool  for  another 
stroke,  a  voice  came  screaming  through  the 
passage. 

The  big  Slav  stepped  back,  and,  lifting  his 
lamp,  held  it  to  the  opening.  Sweat  was 
streaming  from  his  face,  and  he  had  drawn 
back  his  lips  till  the  teeth  were  bared.  “  Who 
is  it?”  he  demanded;  “you  spik — hey,  vat?” 

A  low  voice  answered.  “  Me — Tony  Melk- 
ska — you  bin  Joe  Hrdlika — no — chess?” 

Hrdlika  turned  and  spat  savagely.  “Val — 
where  is  Mike  Doubrava?  Is  he  deads — 
chess — hey,  vat?” 

A  moment’s  silence  followed;  the  face  at 
the  opening  fell  back,  and  there,  framed  in 
the  coal,  stared  forth  the  squat  features  of 
the  man  that  Hrdlika  had  come  to  find.  “  Vat 
you  want?”  he  demanded;  “mebbe  me  get 
out — chess — hey,  vat?” 
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With  a  curse,  Hrdlika  turned  from  the 
opening  and  slouched  away  up  the  entry. 
Mike  Doubrava  had  been  saved. 

It  was  a  week  later  when  the  whistle  blew 
and  the  gangs  came  trooping  down  to  their 
work.  Calamities  are  soon  forgotten  in  the 
pit.  Ferguson,  once  more  himself,  stood  at 
the  slope-mouth  counting  the  workers  as  they 
filed  below.  Then,  when  the  last  man  had 
passed  down  the  haulage,  he  turned  and 
walked  briskly  along  the  tipple  and  came  to 
the  office  of  the  weigh-boss. 

“Where’s  Hrdlika?”  he  asked,  and  the 
weigh-boss  shook  his  head. 

Ferguson  regarded  him  a  moment  idly,  and 
went  on  pricking  up  the  wick  of  his  lamp. 
“  Forbye  the  man’ll  be  droonk,”  he  ventured, 
after  a  pause;  “but  that  wull  be  the  nature  of 
the  Hunky.  ’Twull  be  no  great  wyte  on  the 
man,  though,  after  the  bravery  of  him.”  He 


arose,  and  stepped  to  the  door.  “Well,  if 
Joe  but  turns  up  the  day  send  him  along  to 
me — I’ve  a  fair  word  for  him,  whateffer  his 
habits’ll  be.” 

The  weigh-boss  looked  up  with  a  grin. 
“Joe  ain’t  been  around,”  he  said,  breaking 
into  a  laugh,  “  since  the  night  he  dragged  out 
Doubrava  and  the  others.  He’s  gone!” 

“Gone!”  gasped  Ferguson. 

“That’s  what,”  said  the  weigh-boss,  laugh¬ 
ing  at  the  other’s  air  of  bewilderment;  “he 
drew  a  month’s  advance  of  pay  on  the  strength 
of  what  he’d  done,  and  skipped  out  the  night 
after!” 

Ferguson  whistled. 

“  ’Twull  none  be  true! ”  he  cried.  “  Skipped 
out,  ye  say!” 

The  weigh-boss  nodded  again.  “He  did 
that,”  he  laughed  easily;  “  and  ran  off 
with  Mike  Doubrava’s  wife  into  the  bar¬ 
gain!” 
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Maria  REDBURN  was  seventeen  when 
her  mother  sickened  with  her  last  ill¬ 
ness.  She  was  twenty-nine  when  Mrs.  Red- 
bum  died. 

The  Redbums  were  persons  of  consequence 
in  Gordonsville.  Maria’s  grandfather  had 
been  governor  of  the  State.  The  college  at 
the  end  of  the  street  had  been  endowed  by  her 
father,  and  the  remaining  Redbums  had  no 
need  to  begrudge  the  gift.  The  Redbum 
women  were  accustomed  to  have  whatever 
they  wanted,  so  when  Mrs.  Redbum  sank  into 
invalidism  it  was  only  natural  that  she  should 
have  what  she  tacitly  demanded:  Maria’s  girl¬ 
hood,  Maria’s  young  womanhood,  and  the 
promise  Maria’s  future  held. 

It  was  a  time  and  a  place  unused  to  the 
shifting  of  burdens  upon  the  shoulders  of  hired 
nurses.  In  serious  illnesses,  neighbors  went 
in  to  help.  To  say  of  a  person  that  he  had 
been  “sat  up  with”  for  three  nights,  meant 
that  his  life  had  hung  in  the  balance  so  long. 
Mrs.  Redbum  was  sat  up  with  for  only  the 
week  before  she  died,  and  after  that,  for  the 
two  nights  before  the  funeral.  For  the  rest 
of  the  twelve  years  Maria  nursed  her.  For 
five  of  the  twelve,  Gordonsville  said  that  noth¬ 
ing  but  the  daughter’s  devotion  kept  the 
mother  alive.  There  was  nothing  remark¬ 
able  in  the  situation.  Mrs.  Redbum  was  not 
consciously  a  vampire.  Maria  did  for  her 
only  what  she  would  have  done  for  Maria  if 
their  situations  had  been  reversed.  She  bore 
her  sufferings  uncomplainingly,  and  she  asked 
of  Maria  no  more  than  was  necessary.  Maria 
merely  gave  all  that  it  was  possiMe  for  her  to 
give. 

At  twenty-nine  Maria  found  herself  be¬ 
wildered  by  her  freedom.  Long  expectation  of 
her  mother’s  death  had  dulled  the  edge  of  her 
grief,  and  she  recognized  sincerely  that  Mrs. 
Redbum  had  welcomed  the  end.  For  her¬ 
self,  she  was  a  machine  suddenly  robbed  of  its 
motive  power.  Her  life,  narrowed  so  long  to 


the  confines  of  a  sick  room,  had  not  the  im¬ 
pulse  to  expand.  The  ticking  of  the  clock 
ceased  to  have  meaning  for  her  when  it 
warned  her  no  longer  of  the  approach  of  the 
next  medicine  time.  She  could  not  readily 
adjust  herself  to  an  understanding  of  its 
meaning  to  the  outside  world.  She  knew 
dimly  that  the  country  was  at  war.  She  re¬ 
called  that  Sumter  had  been  fired  on,  because 
in  that  week  they  began  to  sit  up  with  her 
mother.  She  felt  vaguely  the  stir  in  the  air, 
but  there  was  no  common  ground  on  which 
she  could  enter  into  the  li\'es  of  the  women 
about  her.  She  had  neithor  father,  brother, 
nor  near  kinsman  to  send  to  the  war.  She  had 
never  had  a  lov«:.  Except  for  the  physician 
and  the  clergyman,  men  had  played  no  part  in 
her  life. 

Her  nearest  neighbors  w«e  the  Freemans, 
widow  and  son.  George  Freeman  had  been 
kind  during  the  last  days  of  the  twelve  years, 
but  in  her  preoccupation  their  acquaintance 
had  remained  so  slight  that  she  was  stuprised 
when  George  came  to  tell  her  he  was  going 
away  with  the  regiment.  The  object  of  his 
visit,  (mly,  seemed  natural  and  to  be  ex¬ 
pected. 

“I  know  what  a  good  nurse  you  are.  Miss 
Maria,”  George  said  diffidently,  “and  mother 
is  not  strong.  She  wants  me  to  go,  and  I  feel 
that  it  is  my  duty  to  go,  and  if  you - ” 

“  Of  course  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  whatever  I 
can  for  her,”  Maria  answered.  “I  shall  feel 
that  I  am  helping  a  little  if  I  can  make  your 
going  easier.” 

Then,  in  an  agony  of  embarrassment, 
George  ventured  another  appeal.  The  Free¬ 
mans  were  far  from  being  wealthy,  and 
George  had  not  the  business  instinct.  In¬ 
deed,  with  the  income  from  his  clerkship  gone, 
there  remained  little  for  his  mother’s  support 
but  the  rental  of  a  house  and  some  acres  of 
farming  land,  these,  moreover,  encumbered. 
Mrs.  Freeman  would  grieve  if  she  were 
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robbed  of  the  privilege  of  giving  her  son  to 
her  country.  Yet,  if  the  rent  failed — his 
mother  knew  so  little  of  business — he  had 
spared  her  the  details — dared  he  ask - 

Maria  anticipated  his  request.  She  had 
managed  her  own  considerable  property  since 
she  was  twenty-one.  She  could  easily  look 
after  Mrs.  Freeman’s.  Her  life  was  so  pur¬ 
poseless  that  she  welcomed  the  care.  She  had 
so  little  to  occupy  her  unaccustomed  leisure. 

The  regiment  went  away  with  streaming 
colors  and  crashing 
drums.  From  her  seat 
in  her  carriage,  George’s 
mother  beside  her,  Ma¬ 
ria  watched  the  young 
men  set  out.  George 
looked  very  well  in  his 
lieutenant’s  uniform. 

He  was  a  shy,  diffident 
fellow,  lacking  initiative, 
and  given  to  keeping  his 
affairs  to  himself,  but  he 
was  honest  and  trusted 
by  men.  He  shook 
hands  with  Maria  as 
they  parted. 

At  the  last  moment 
there  was  a  stir  on  the 
station  platform.  Kitty 
'Winchester,  who  had 
waved  her  handkerchief 
and  coquetted,  and 
acted  as  if  Alec  Flint’s 
going  away  were  noth¬ 
ing  to  her,  as  she  had 
all  along  insisted  that 
Alec  himself  was  noth¬ 
ing  to  her,  broke  from 
the  crowd,  and  with  a 
cry  fell  unconscious  in 
Alec’s  arms. 

The  incident  im¬ 
pressed  Maria  deeply. 

The  recollection  of  it 
stayed  with  her  for 
days.  For  the  first  time, 
she  saw  her  life  in 
the  light  of  its  contrast 
with  the  lives  of  other 
women.  She  recalled, 
as  key-notes,  little  things  seen  and  forgotten: 
the  girls  who  for  the  first  two  or  three  of 
the  twelve  years  still  came  to  see  her,  drawn 
by  the  weakening  link  of  their  schoolgirl 
friendship;  their  talk  of  picnics  and  parties; 
the  blushing  consciousness  of  their  refer¬ 


ence  to  this  boy  or  that.  They  were  wives 
and  mothers  now.  Maria  could  scarcely  recall 
what  marriages  most  of  them  had  made. 

The  last  Christmas  before  her  mother’s 
illness  she  had  dressed  a  doll  for  little  Virginia 
Mayo,  across  the  street.  Now,  Virginia  was 
to  be  married  to  Jack  Van  Arsdale.  It  seemed 
to  Maria,  seeing  her  as  if  for  the  first  time, 
that  Virginia  had  grown  to  womanhood  in 
a  night.  In  some  vague  way  she  resented 
the  girl’s  gay  youth,  for  Virginia  seemed 


very  like  what  she  herself  had  been  at  seven¬ 
teen. 

It  was  not  expected  that  Maria,  being  in 
first  mourning,  would  attend  the  wedding, 
but  Virginia,  from  the  seclusion  which  Gor- 
donsville  custom  prescribed  after  the  in- 


“I  FEEL  THAT  IT  IS  MV  DUTV  TO  CO.  AND  IF  VOU - " 


vitations  had  been  sent  out,  wrote  a  note  to 
her. 

“I  want  you  to  be  at  the  window  to  see 
Jack  and  me  when  we  go  away,”  she  wrote. 
“  I  shall  remember  to  lo^  for  you.” 

Maria  ventured  as  far  as  her  veranda,  in 
the  dusk.  She  saw'  the  door  of  the  Mayo 
house  swing  open,  and  in  the  w'arm  light 
streaming  from  the  hall  Virginia  came  flutter¬ 
ing  down  the  steps  on  her  bridegroom’s  arm. 
At  the  gate  she  stopped  to  run  back  and 
fling  herself  into  her  mother’s  arms  for  a  last 
embrace.  Then  Jack  led  her  to  the  w'aiting 
carriage.  Her  father  and  mother  stood  look¬ 
ing  after  them  as  they  drove  away.  Mr. 
Mayo  laid  his  arm  about  his  wife’s  shoulders, 
and  they  went  back  into  their  home  together. 
Maria  saw  the  door  close  after  them,  shutting 
in  the  light.  The  work  begun  by  Kitty 
Winchester  w’as  completed.  Maria  shrank 
back  into  her  empty  house  in  consciously 
defined  self-pity. 

Almost  fiercely  she  threw  herself  into  the 
work  ctf  the  women  in  the  next  few  months. 
She  scraped  her  half-worn  and  new'er  linen 
into  lint  She  nrade  comfort  bags  for  the 
soldiers.  She  knitted  mittens  with  a  separate 


stall  fur  the  trigger  finger.  She  rolled  band¬ 
ages  and  packed  boxes.  She  had  been  busy 
too  long  with  the  work  of  devotion  to  endure 
idleness.  She  had  no  one  at  home  to  make 
demands.  She  had  no  one  at  the  front  to 
make  her  s>’mpathy  personal.  After  all,  she 
was  only  an  outsider  in  all  this  labor  of  love. 

They  came  to  her  late  one  night  with  news. 
George  Freeman  had  been  killed — shot 
through  the  heart.  Fred  Carlin,  slightly 
wounded  in  the  same  engagement,  w'as  bring¬ 
ing  the  dead  soldier  home.  Maria,  as  Mrs. 
Freeman’s  nearest  neighbor,  had  been  chosen 
to  break  the  news.  It  was  such  brief  news  at 
first.  Afterward  Gordonsville  knew  that  the 
letter  found  in  George’s  pix:ket  was  addressed 
to  Maria  Redbum.  It  was  merely  a  letter  of 
business,  an  acknowledgment  of  money  ad¬ 
vanced  against  the  demands  a  mortgage. 
It  began,  ”  Dear  Miss  Maria,”  and  it  ended, 
after  “Give  my  love  to  mother,”  “Your 
obedient  servant.”  Maria  did  not  show  it  to 
Mrs.  Freeman.  She  had  no  mind  to  add 
kriowledge  of  indebtedness  to  the  mother’s 
grief.  George  remained  to  his  mother  in¬ 
fallible  as  well  as  heroic. 

Maria  took  upon  herself  the  burden 
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“I  wish  you  had  shown  it  to  me,”  Mrs. 
Freeman  went  on.  “My  son’s  last  written 
words — and  you  keep  them  from  me.  Tell 
me  what  he  said.  Was  he  hopeful?  Was  he 
glad?  Was  he  unafraid?” 

The  words  of  the  letter  rose  before  Maria. 
“When  I  come  home  I  shall  set  about  paying 
you  in  full.” 

“  He  spoke  hopefully  of  coming  home,”  she 
said  lamely,  “and  of  his  work.” 

Mrs.  Freeman  continued  to  search  her  with 
questions.  Unused  to  deceive,  Maria  an¬ 
swered  awkwardly,  bent  on  sparing  the  mother 
pain.  So  bare  a  letter  to  have  been  his  last 
message.  The  mother’s  quick  jealousy  read 
a  meaning  in  her  reticence.  They  parted 
almost  coldly. 

Mrs.  Freeman  did  not  speak  of  the  letter 
when  Maria  went  to  see  her  the  next  day. 
She  talked  incessantly  of  George,  magnifying 
him  out  of  all  semblance  to  the  diffident 
young  man  Maria  had  known. 

“You  were  such  friends,  you  and  he,”  she 
said.  “He  often  spoke  of  you.  How  many 
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necessary  details  in  the  next 
few  days.  She  stood  between 
Mrs.  Freeman  and  the  realities 
of  the  funeral  arrangements. 

She  wrote  the  death  notice, 
which  local  custom  decreed 
should  be  printed  on  black-  | 

bordered  sheets  and  distributed  : 

throughout  the  town.  It  is  still  I 
a  matter  of  pride  in  Gordons- 
ville  to  outrun  rumor  with  the  ^ 
printed  announcement.  Maria 
considered  every  trivial  chan-  ' 
nel  through  which  the  mother’s 
pride  might  be  wounded. 

After  the  fatigue  of  the  jour¬ 
ney  Fred  Carlin  suffered  a  | 
relapse,  so,  George’s  nearest 
friend  failing,  and  kinsmen 
lacking,  Maria  alone  sup¬ 
ported  Mrs.  Freeman  through 
the  last  day  with  George. 

As  they  drove  home  together 
Mrs.  Freeman  spoke  of  the 
letter.  The  jealousy  of  ma¬ 
ternal  love  magnified  an  acci¬ 
dent  into  a  slight. 

“  His  last  letter  was  to  you,” 
she  complained. 

“  But  his  last  words  for  you,” 
Maria  comforted,  quoting  the 
message. 
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times  he  used  to  say  he  wished  I  had  a  daughter 
like  you!” 

Maria  blushed.  She  had  never  thought  of 
herself  as  occupying  the  imaginings  of  any 
one.  She  was  startled  as  by  a  first  compli¬ 
ment.  Mrs.  Freeman  caught  her  glow. 

“  Perhaps  he  did  not  tell  me  all,”  she  said. 
“  Perhaps  if  he  had  come  home — oh,  Maria!” 

She  sobbed  in  Maria’s  arms. 

In  such  a  way  the  myth  of  Maria’s  love 
story  began.  Mrs.  Freeman  nursed  her 
fancy.  Its  possibilities  brought  George  nearer. 
He  lived  for  her  again,  since  he  lived  for 
Maria,  and  at  the  same  time,  being  dead,  he 
was  so  wholly  hers  that  Maria  could  not  rob 
her  of  him.  She  gained  a  daughter  without 
surrendering  the  son.  Maria  claimed  so 
little.  Two  hearts  to  mourn  were  scant  of 
George’s  due. 

Maria  accepted  passively,  agreeing  with 
this  thing,  shyly  refusing  to  deny  that,  for¬ 
bidden,  by  the  necessity  of  concealing  George’s 
obligation,  to  be  frank,  till,  having  admitted 
so  much,  she  stood  committed.  “My 
daughter,”  Mrs.  Freeman  called  her,  one  day, 
in  Fred  Carlin’s  presence. 

Maria  went  home  trembling.  How  could 
she  deny  now?  WTiy  should  she  deny  at  all? 
Other  women  had  the  right  to  a  living  love  or 
a  living  grief.  Why  should  she  alone  have 
nothing?  Her  sacrificed  girlhood,  her  \m- 
chosen  maidenhood,  her  slighted  womanhood 
cried  out  for  solace.  The  implication  of  Mrs. 
Freeman’s  words  gave  her  a  place  among 
women.  At  least,  she  was  such  a  woman  as 
a  man  might  have  chosen. 

Shyly  she  acquiesced  as  the  m)rth  grew. 
She  felt  a  new  regard  in  the  eyes  of  Gordons- 
ville.  She  was  no  longer  merely  the  daughter 
who  had  devoted  herself.  She  was  a  woman 
to  whom  devotion  had  been  offered. 

When  the  flag  in  the  Square  hung  at  half- 
mast  for  Alec  Flint,  Kitty  Winchester  s«it  for 
her. 

“I  wanted  to  see  you,”  she  said.  “I  can 
talk  to  you.  Mother  has  father,  but  you — 
you  had  George.” 

The  speech  was  Maria’s  accolade.  She 
assumed  unreser\'edly  her  right  to  comfort 
Kitty  Winchester.  Thereafter  she  accepted 
George  with  shy  boldness.  No  one  questioned. 
George  had  been  reticent,  and  she  secluded. 
Her  very  devotion  to  her  mother  took  on  a 
color  of  romance.  It  stood  no  longer  as  a 
daughter’s  involuniary  sacrifice.  It  was  the 
voluntary'  sacrifice  of  love  to  duty.  Maria 
was  understood  to  have  made  a  choice.  She 


became  appealingly  a  woman  with  a  history. 
She  felt  herself  accepted  of  the  freemasonry 
of  women  w’ho  have  been  chosen.  She  was 
no  longer  Maria,  the  old  naaid.  She  was 
Maria,  the  young  widow. 

The  myth  be^me  very-  real  to  her.  Her 
visits  to  George’s  grave  were  made  with 
authority.  'It  was  known  that  she  selected  and 
paid  for  his  monument.  To  Mrs.  Freeman, 
it  was  an  altar  at  which  she  worshiped  the 
dead  George.  To  Maria,  it  was  an  altar  at 
which  she  worshiped  a  living  reality,  of 
which  George  was  merely  a  symibol. 

Maria  saw  herself  as  she  was  seen  by  others, 
and  unconsciously  adapted  herself  to  her  r6le. 
She  began  to  dress  with  a  certain  assurance,  a 
certain  coquetry,  as  women  dress  who  are 
conscious  of  pleasing.  She  made  and  received 
visits,  meeting  women  on  a  common  ground, 
renewing  old  ties,  forming  new  ones.  She 
blossomed.  Young  girls,  seeing  her  against 
the  background  of  her  romantic  story’,  came 
to  confide  their  secrets  to  her.  She  had  kept 
her  own  so  well.  Bereaved  women  came  to 
her  for  sympathy.  She,  too,  had  been  be¬ 
reaved.  Certain  laces  she  gave  to  a  bride 
were  believed  to  have  been  bought  for  her 
own  w’edding  outfit.  Maria  never  denied  the 
belief.  Since  Mrs.  Freeman  had  granted 
George  to  her,  they  might  easily  have  been  so 
bought.  At  last,  it  seemed  to  her  that  they 
had  been  so  bought. 

Fred  Carlin’s  acquiescence,  too,  secured 
her  acceptance  of  the  myth.  He  had  been  the 
nearest  friend  George’s  reticence  admitted, 
and  with  him  just  before  his  death.  It  hurt 
her  to  know  that  George  had  spoken  to  Fred 
of  his  financial  obligation  to  her.  She  pro¬ 
tected  George  by  a  more  positive  appropria¬ 
tion  of  him.  The  George  of  her  fancy  must 
not  seem  to  have  accept^  aid  from  a  woman 
on  whom  he  had  no  claim. 

So,  for  two  years  Maria’s  myth  grew,  till 
she  had  built  up  for  herself  a  past,  never 
consciously  defined  in  detail,  but  so  real  that 
it  came  to  be  as  a  thing  which  had  actually 
been  lived.  Mrs.  Freeman’s  health  failed 
rapidly,  and  when  George  had  been  dead  a 
little  more  than  two  years,  she  came  to  live 
with  Maria.  As  George’s  friend,  Fred  Carlin 
visited  them  often.  When  Mrs.  Freeman 
began  to  keep  her  bed,  he  went  with  Maria  to 
carry  flowers  to  George’s  grave.  After  the 
first,  they  spoke  seldom  of  George.  Maria 
shrank  from  contrasting  the  reality  of  George, 
as  she  made  him  for  herself,  with  the  unreality 
of  George  as  she  and  Fred  had  known  him. 
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They  talked  rather  of  Maria’s  life  in  the  new 
light  the  myth  of  George  had  given  it.  Her 
youth,  its  sacrifice  now  justified,  became 
beautiful  to  her.  She  recalled  only  bright 
moments:  her  mother’s  merry  spirit;  their 
laughing  arguments  over  cap  ribbons;  their 
loving  bickerings  over  quilt  pieces.  The 
twelve  years  now  seemed  full  of  incident. 
They  had  been  lived,  not  merely .  lived 
through. 

When  Mrs.  Freeman  died,  Fred  Carlin  left 
no  duties  to  Maria.  For  the  first  time  in  her 
life,  she  saw  herself  a  person  to  be  considered; 
a  woman  to  be  cared  for,  to  be  shielded  even 
from  her  own  unselfishness. 

Robbed  of  Mrs.  Freeman’s  insistence,  her 
myth  became  a  thing  so  merged  in  herself  that 
she  ceased  consciously  to  think  of  it.  She 
had  merely  lived  as  other  women  lived.  Fred 
Carlin  still  came  to  see  her,  urging  no  longer 
the  pretext  of  George’s  friendship.  He 
perv'aded  her  prim,  well-ordered  house  with 
his  breezy  masculinity.  He  talked  to  her  of 
his  dogs  and  of  his  law  practise,  of  his  en¬ 


counters  with  men,  and  of  his  plans  for  the 
future.  He  rallied  her  on  her  narrowness  of 
outlook,  her  lack  of  humor,  her  timidity,  her 
anxiety  over  fly-specks  and  dimmed  door¬ 
knobs.  He  pretended  to  find  her  frivolous 
because  she  read  Mrs.  Southworth,  and 
ferocious  because  she  set  traps  for  mice. 
None  of  the  small  happenings  of  her  day  was 
too  trivial  to  interest  him.  He  assum^  the 
right  to  advise  and  he  gave  commands  rather 
than  advice. 

For  some  months  Maria’s  tranquillity  re¬ 
mained  undisturbed.  She  had  always  been 
essentially  subjective,  existing,  to  her  own 
thought,  in  relation  to  another — her  mother, 
Mrs.  Freeman,  George.  She  was  slow  to  see 
that  Fred  Carlin  saw  her  objectively,  slower 
still  to  understand  that  he  was  wooing  her. 
His  first  direct  words  startled  and  dismayed 
her.  They  showed  her  her  myth  as  it  must 
seem  to  him  if  he  knew.  She  was  humiliated, 
convicted  of  falsehood.  Robbed  of  its  ex¬ 
tenuating  half-lights,  in  the  glare  of  open 
confession,  how  could  her  deception  be  con- 
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doned?  She  realized  how  utterly  she  had 
committed  herself.  Each  day  since  George’s 
death  accused  her  separately.  She  put  Fred 
off.  She  evaded.  She  made  this  plea  and 
that  to  gain  time.  Fred,  having  declared  him¬ 
self,  remained  avowedly  the  lover,  and  con¬ 
tented  himself  to  wait.  He  gave  her  to 
understand  that  he  would  not  take  no  for  an 
answer.  She  saw  that  in  time  he  would  have 
his  way,  but  she  clung  obstinately  to  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  silence. 

A  year  went  round,  and  Fred  felt  his 
vexation  at  her  obstinacy  grow  into  a  griev¬ 
ance.  George  had  had  his  full  due  of  mourn¬ 
ing,  and  Fred  was  no  longer  young  enough  to 
respect  what  he  felt  to  be  mere  sentimentality. 
He  loved  Maria  honestly  and  simply,  and  he 
wanted  the  home  she  could  make  for  him. 
He  could  have  understood  reluctance  in  a 
young  girl.  In  a  w’oman  of  Maria’s  age  it 
verged  on  the  ridiculous.  His  friends  chaffed 
him,  and  more  than  once  only  Maria’s 
deprecating  helplessness  kept  him  from  speak¬ 
ing  brusquely  to  her. 

At  last  there  came  a  time  w'hen  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  Gordonsville  on  a  business 
matter.  He  was  to  be  gone  several  months. 
He  went  to  Maria  w’ith  the  news. 

“Come  now,”  he  said.  “We  have  waited 
long  enough.  Let  us  be  married  and  go 
together.” 

Maria  shrank  back,  protesting.  Fred’s 
patience  snapped. 

“This  is  the  last  time  I  shall  ask  you,”  he 
said.  “It  must  be  yes  or  no  now.  I  give 
you  two  days  in  which  to  make  up  your 
mind.  If  you  have  been  playing  w'ith  me. 


say  so  frankly,  and  I  shall  never  trouble  you 
again.” 

W’hen  he  had  left  her,  Maria  went  slowly 
up  the  stairs  to  her  room.  A  dreamer  always, 
she  was  face  to  face  with  a  reality  she  could 
not  evade.  She  played  with  the  temptation 
of  consent  and  continued  silence,  and  over 
against  this  she  set  her  virgin  pride  in  Fred’s 
knowledge  that  she  had  loved  no  man  but 
him.  She  knew  she  could  not  marry  him 
without  telling  him  the  truth,  and  she  could 
not  conceive  it  possible  that  he  would  forgive 
a  lie.  His  own  standards  of  honor  were  so 
high.  She  could  conceive  him  turning  from 
her  in  scorn,  but  at  any  cost  she  must  let  him 
know  what  had  stood  between  them.  Only 
one  agony  was  spared  her.  It  was  not  in  her 
nature  to  see  herself  as  ridiculous.  That 
night  was  Maria’s  Gethsemane. 

Toward  morning  she  finished  the  letter  to 
Fred.  In  her  self-abasement  she  told  him 
merely  the  bare  facts.  Truth  was  all  she 
strove  for,  yet  her  very  anxiety  to  condemn 
herself  was  an  extenuation. 

“Other  people  did  not  care  to  hear  Mrs. 
Freeman  talk  about  George,”  she  said. 
“  Kitty  Winchester  said  she  was  glad  to  have 
somebody  who  imderstood  how  she  felt  about 
Alec.” 

These  were  the  only  excuses  she  made. 

The  letter  came  to  Fred  in  his  office.  He 
laid  down  his  cigar  to  read  it.  At  the  end 
the  man  in  him  bubbled  up  for  a  moment  in  a 
laugh.  He  read  the  letter  again,  and  his  eyes 
were  wet. 

“The  blessed  little  simpleton!”  he  said, 
and  went  to  Maria. 
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Richard  MANSFIFXD  has  reached  so 
exalted  a  position  that  people  struggle 
for  the  privilege  of  buying  seats  to  see  him, 
and  the  most  powerful  critic  in  America  feels 
called  upon  to  declare  that  he  is  the  worst 
actor  on  the  stage.  Not  since  Edwin  Booth 
has  an  American  player  been  so  popular  an 
idol,  but  Booth  never  had  the  distinction 
of  being  martyred  so  effectively.  Not  the 
humblest  of  critics  ever  suggested  that  he  was 
“our  worst  actor.” 

For  years  Mr.  Mansfield  has  been  advan¬ 
cing  steadily  in  public  estimation,  and  surely 
no  one  familiar  with  his  long  and  bitter 
struggle  against  public  indifference  and  lack 
of  discriminating  taste  will  envy  him  the  enor¬ 
mous  success  he  has  won.  Not  one  man 
in  ten  thousand  could  have  triumphed  over 
the  disappointments  he  has  known.  Yet  in 
the  face  of  defeat  he  made  not  a  single  con¬ 
cession,  clinging  doggedly  to  his  high  artistic 
standards,  grimly  determined  to  give  the 
public  the  t^t  he  had,  not  so  much  because 


he  believed  that  recognition  would  some  day 
come  to  him,  as  because  he  is  a  fighting  man 
by  nature;  and  so  long  as  he  has  breath  in  his 
body  nothing  can  make  him  give  up  until  he 
has  gained  his  victor)’. 

Not  only  as  an  actor  but  as  a  producing 
manager  did  he  make  the  good  fight.  None 
other  has  presented  so  many  fine  produc¬ 
tions  in  the  face  of  failure.  He  looked  upon 
the  public  as  a  child.  When  it  refused  to 
recognize  his  efforts  to  educate  it,  he  spanked 
it  with  intense  verbal  vigor,  and  went  on 
toward  his  goal,  certain  that  he  knew  what 
the  public  should  have.  This  wasn’t  audac¬ 
ity,  but  the  finest  kind  of  courage. 

He  was  not  afraid  of  losing  money;  even 
the  bugaboo  of  starv’ation  could  not  frighten 
him.  He  has  known  what  it  is.  I  have  told 
in  this  department  how  he  fainted  from 
hunger  when  he  made  his  first  public  appear¬ 
ance  as  an  entertainer  in  London,  whither  he 
had  gone  to  study  painting.  From  the  time 
he  played  Koko  in  “The  Mikado” — and  I 
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is  almost  a  fetish,  we  are  likely  to  forget  that 
Mr.  Mansfield  was  the  first  to  introduce  the 
brilliant  Irishman  to  the  stage  of  this  coun¬ 
try.  He  produced  “.Arms  and  the  Man,”  and 
it  was  one  of  the  best  performances  I  have 
ever  seen;  but  it  failed.  He  gave  us  “The 
Devil’s  Disciple,”  and  the  public  didn’t  care 
for  it.  Now  Arnold  Daly  is  to  revive  the  for¬ 
mer  play,  and  I  am  sure  it  will  score,  Injcause 
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doubt  if  there  was  ever  an  actor  who  played 
it  sti  well — through  the  |x?riod  when  he  was 
with  Minnie  Maddern,  now  Mrs.  Fiske,  in 
“Caprice”  and  “In  Spite  of  .All,”  he  has 
worked  harder  than  any  other  man  on  the 
stage.  His  first  great  success  was  in  “A 
Parisian  Romance,”  which  made  him  a  star. 
His  “  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde”  creatc'd  a  sen¬ 
sation,  and  he  addl'd  “Prince  Karl”  to  his 
repertoire  to  prove  that  he  could  play  a  lead¬ 
ing  juvenile  role.  In  those  days  he  wanted  U) 
demonstrate  his  versatility,  in  which  he  is 
equaled  by  no  living  star. 

Mr.  Mansfield’s  fortunes  were  at  a  low  ebb 
when  he  produced  “Beau  Brummel.”  It 
brought  him  a  small  fortune  and  started 
Clyde  Fitch  on  his  wonderfully  successful 
career  as  a  playwright.  Had  Mr.  Mansfield 
been  content  with  mere  money-making,  he 
would  long  ago  have  become  a  veiy  rich  man. 
Time  and  time  again  he  has  risked  practically 
all  he  had  on  productions  when  he  knew  that 
the  chances  were  against  their  appealing  to 
the  public.  And  when  they  failed  he  relieved 
his  mind  in  bitter  reproaches  and  returned  to 
tried  plays  in  order  to  make  money  enough  for 
new  productions. 

In  these  days  when  George  Bernard  Shaw 
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ihe  public  has  been  sufficiently  educated  to  ently.  He  lashed  it  in  curtain  speeches  and 

appreciate  Shaw’s  satire.  Mr.  Mansfield’s  in  interviews  with  vitriolic  sarcasm.  When 

failures  as  a  producing  manager  are  a  monu-  absolute  financial  ruin  stared  him  in  the  face, 

ment  to  his  genius,  and  yet,  as  an  actor,  I  he  gave  up  the  theatre  and  went  forth  “on 

think  he  has  failed  in  only  one  role.  His  the  road,”  clinging  to  those  plays  which  were 

Julius  Ciesar  was  a  very  bad  performance.  sure  of  attracting  audiences,  and  making  at 
In  the  mosaic  fliKir  of  the  lobby  of  the  least  one  big  production  each  season. 

(larrick  Theatre  in  New  York  is  a  letter  M  Now  he  has  his  public  that  fairly  clamors 
which  is  eloquent  of  Mr.  Mansfield’s  bitter-  to  see  him  in  anything  he  cares  to  present  on 

est  disap|K)intment.  He  leased  that  theatre,  the  stage.  This  season  he  gave  us,  with  veiy- 

gave  it  the  name  it  now  bears,  remodeled  great  success,  “Don  Carlos,”  the  Schiller 

and  redecorated  it  most  artistically,  hoping  play  ill  adapted  to  English  audiences.  He 

to  make  it  his  permanent  home,  where  he  revived  “The  Scarlet  Letter,”  which  he  first 

could  produce  plays  of  real  importance  in  a  played  a  dozen  years  ago  to  empty  seats,  and 

manner  worthy  of  them  and  himself.  He  did  the  house  was  sold  out  two  weeks  in  advance 

his  part,  but  the  public  turned  away  indiffer-  of  the  performances.  Last  season  he  brought 
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forth  “The  Misanthrope.”  It  is  doubtful  if  Having  established  himself  beyond  all  cavil 
there  is  any  other  actor  or  manager  in  the  as  an  actor  and  a  manager,  and  having  kept  a 

country  that  would  have  dared  to  produce  fortune  sufficient  for  his  desires,  Mr.  Mans- 

these  plays,  especially  the  foreign  classics,  field  is  anxious  to  retrieve  his  reputation  as  a 

upon  which  Mr.  Mansfield  risked  large  sums  common  scold.  So  far  as  his  flaying  of 

of  money.  audiences  was  concerned,  he  had  some  justifi- 

He  has  won  the  artistic  and  financial  cation;  and  with  that  contrariety  which  is  so 

triumphs  deserved  by  his  greatness  as  an  universal  in  human  nature,  his  victims  rather 

actor,  his  sincerity  as  a  manager,  and  his  admired  him  for  his  attacks  upon  them.  He 
courage  as  a  man.  Now  when  he  is  nearing  has  been  criticized  most  harshly  for  his  treat- 
the  zenith  of  his  career,  he  announces  that  he  ment  of  his  players.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
will  retire  in  three  years.  It  is  difficult  to  he  is  quick-tempered,  and  he  is  absolutely 
accept  this  seriously.  He  can  still  play  a  intolerant  of  stupidity  and  slothfulness.  He 
lx)y  of  twenty,  as  he  does  in  “Old  Heidel-  cannot  comprehend  why  every’  actor  should 
berg,”  with  the  fire  and  bubbling  enthusi-  not  work  as  hard,  study  as  diligently,  and 
asm  of  youth.  His  magnificent  voice,  w’hich  comprehend  as  quickly  as  he  does  himself, 
so  authoritative  a  musical  critic  as  James  Any  player  who  strives  half  as  hard  as 
Huneker  declared  is  worthy  of  grand  opera,  Mr.  Mansfield  has  little  difficulty  in  getting 
is  more  sonorously  beautiful  than  ever.  He  along  with  him.  The  player  that  drives  him 
is  only  forty-nine  and  in  the  full  vigor  of  a  frantic  is  one  who  has  achieved  some  measure 
splendid,  robust  manhood,  and  yet  he  asserts  of  success  without  having  learned  the  rudi- 
that  he  is  in  earnest  when  he  says  he  will  ments  of  acting  and  who  is  smugly  content 
retire  in  three  years.  At  fifty-four  Robert  w’ith  himself.  Back  of  Mr.  Mansfield’s  iras- 
Mantell  entered  ujxjn  his  real  career  as  a  cible  temper  is  a  kindly,  honest  heart,  and  he 
player  of  classical  roles.  It  is  not  of  record  has  done  more  towai^  making  good  actors 
that  any  great  star  ever  retired  at  the  age  of  than  any  other  man  on  the  stage, 
fifty-one  when  his  capacities  and  his  fame  had  When  I  saw  the  crowds  filling  the  theatre 
reached  their  highest  point.  during  his  lenten  engagement  in  New  York — 
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the  public  that  was  once  so  indifferent  paid 
upward  of  $75,000  to  see  him  in  twenty-eight 
p^ormances — I  was  reminded  of  an  evening 
when  I  sat  in  Mr.  Mansfield’s  dressing-room 
nearly  twenty  years  ago.  The  orchestra  was 
playing  the  overture,  when  his  valet,  a  bearded 
Alsatian,  mild  and  competent,  returned  from 
the  front  of  the  house  where  the  actor  had 
sent  him  on  an  errand. 

“Are  there  many  people  coming  in,  John?” 
asked  Mr.  Mansfield. 

“I  just  saw  one  man  come  in,”  replied 
John  in  his  mild,  deprecatory  voice,  “but,” 
he  added  consolingly,  “  there’ll  be  more  pwes- 
ently.” 

The  experiment  of  making  a  great  historical 
character  the  central  figure  of  a  drama  has 
usually  been  unsuccessful.  Especially  is  this 
true  of  those  who  are  widely  known  through 
the  vast  amount  of  literature  printed  about 
them.  But  there  are  exceptions.  After  man¬ 
agers  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  no 
actor  could  make  Napoleon  convincing,  along 
came  Holbrook  Blinn  in  “The  Duchess  of 
Dantzig”  and  proved  that  it  was  possible  to 
give  reality  to  the  rdle.  Many  dramatists  and 
authors  have  seen  the  tremendous  possibili¬ 
ties  in  making  Abraham  Lincoln  a  stage 
hero,  but,  until  Benjamin  Chapin  appear^, 
their  attempts  to  portray  the  great  man  were 
sorry  enough. 

Mr.  Chapin  isn’t  known  as  an  actor.  When 
he  asked  for  serious  consideration  for  himself 
and  his  play,  “Lincoln,”  it  was  his  first  ap¬ 
pearance  as  a  player  and  as  a  dramatist.  1 
found  the  entertainment  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  I  ever  have  witnessed.  Mr.  Chapin 
isn’t  a  great  actor;  indeed  it  may  be  as¬ 
serted  by  experienced  players  that  he  is  not 
an  actor  at  all,  but  an  impersonator.  Cer¬ 
tainly  he  has  much  to  learn,  but  for  all  that  he 
makes  Lincoln  real;  he  gives  one  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  meeting  the  great  man  as  he  was.  The 
fidelity  of  the  portrayal  distracts  somewhat 
from  the  conviction  it  should  carry.  “It  is 
from  the  brain  in,  not  from  the  heart  out,” 
and  yet  it  is  absolutely  sincere.  That 
this  man,  without  any  stage  experience  or 
training,  should  have  succeeded  where  players 
of  marked  ability,  who  know  every  trick 
and  device  of  the  stage,  have  failed,  is 
most  remarkable.  Mr.  Chapin  comes  very 
near  to  giving  a  great  performance,  and  it  is 
not  at  all  unlikely  that  he  will  grow  into  the 
rble  and  make  it  one  of  the  famous  character¬ 
izations  of  the  American  stage. 


His  physical  attributes  make  it  easy  for 
him  to  counterfeit  the  great  emancipator. 
He  has  a  tall,  spare,  shambling  figure,  with 
hands  and  feet  broadened  by  following  the 
plow.  His  nos3,  forehead,  and  hair  are  not 
unlike  Lincoln's,  and  it  is  easy  enough  to 
add  the  beard  and  the  necessary  lines  to  his 
face.  Mr.  Chapi.i  is  the  son  of  a  prosperous 
farmer  in  northern  Ohio.  He  was  brought 
up  among  farmer  abolitionists,  and  Lin¬ 
coln  became  his  hobby  when  he  w'as  a  boy. 
He  has  devoted  nearly  half  his  life  to  stud}ring 
his  idol.  He  took  special  courses  in  thr^  or 
four  colleges  without  seeking  a  degree,  and  he 
is  probably  as  well  informed  in  the  period 
of  American  history  covered  by  the  life  of 
Lincoln  as  any  man  living.  He  is  familiar 
with  everything  ever  written  about  Lincoln; 
he  has  talked  with  every  living  person  who 
knew  Lincoln  intimately. 

About  six  years  ago  Mr.  Chapin  began 
giving  impersonations  of  the  martyred  Presi¬ 
dent,  so  lifelike  that  those  who  had  known  the 
great  man  were  amazed  and  delighted.  In  the 
meantime  he  was  writing  plays  revolving 
about  Lincoln — he  has  produced  some  forty 
in  all — and  finally  evolved  the  one  in  which 
he  is  now  appearing.  Mr.  Chapin  has  not 
learned  the  art  of  dramatic  construction. 
There  is  one  good  act  with  real  situations  in 
“Lincoln,”  but  for  the  most  part  the  series  of 
episodes  is  loosely  strung  together.  If  some 
experienced  playwright  will  do  for  it  what 
Dion  Boucicault  did  for  “  Rip  Van  Winkle,” 
it  is  not  impossible  that  it  may  become 
as  famous  a  character  play,  although  it 
will  be  long  before  any  actor  can  portray  the 
title  r61e  as  well  as  Mr.  Chapin.  There  is 
scarcely  a  line  in  the  play  that  is  without 
authority.  Scores  of  Lincoln’s  familiar  say¬ 
ings  crop  out,  and  we  greet  them  with  the 
delight  we  experience  on  meeting  a  familiar, 
unexpected  friend.  This  fidelity  to  historical 
accuracy  has  proved  something  of  a  handicap 
to  the  action,  and  yet  one  would  not  like  to 
have  the  aphorisms  omitted. 

It  is  the  conviction  that  every  gesture,  every 
mannerism,  every  inflection  of  the  voice  copies 
the  real  Lincoln,  that  makes  the  portrayal  so 
interesting,  that  gives  one  the  impression  of 
personal  intimacy.  The  grandeur  and  majesty 
of  Lincoln  are  ^yond  Mr.  Chapin’s  power, 
but  I  think  he  does  show  him  as  he  was  in 
every-day  life — a  lovable,  tender-hearted,  hu¬ 
morous,  many-sided  man,  and  that  is  a  very 
great  achievement.  The  other  historical  chaj- 
acters  in  the  play,  Stanton,  Secretary  of 
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War,  played  by  Francis  McGinn;  General 
Hooker,  played  by  David  R.  Young;  Mrs. 
Lincoln,  played  by  Maude  Granger,  are  real 
people. 

\^ile  Lincoln  was  appearing  at  one  New 
York  theatre,  Mozart  was  ambling  across  the 
stage  of  another  and  not  so  successfully  from 
an  artistic  viewpoint;  albeit  Howard  Kyle, 
who  played  the  r61e,  is  a  sincere  and  success¬ 
ful  actor  of  long  e.xperience.  He  has  a  large 
following  throughout  the  country,  although 
this  was  his  first  appearance  as  a  Broadway 
star.  The  author.  Ivy  Ashton  Root,  made  a 
four-act  play  founded  on  episodes  in  the  life 
of  the  great  com|X)ser,  but  she  treated  him 
most  unfairly,  for  in  the  effort  to  make  him  a 
supremely  lovable,  pathetic  person,  she  suc¬ 
ceeded  only  in  making  him  a  milksop,  deserv¬ 
ing  the  misfortunes  heaped  upen  him.  She 
sought  to  carry  the  play  with  sentiment,  but 
it  turned  out  to  be  sentimentality,  which  is 
vastly  different — a  mawkish,  sticky,  artificial 
thing  that  swiftly  cloys.  And  Instead  of  try¬ 
ing  to  overcome  the  mistake  of  the  author, 
Mr.  Kyle  emphasizes  it.  He  isn’t  a  pxetic 
figure,  and  he  falls  short  of  the  pepular 
conception  of  the  compeser  of  “The  Magic 
Flute.”  But  for  all  that,  there  are  charming 
episodes  in  the  pby  and  one  excellent  act 
with  life  and  vigor  in  it.  The  lines  are  well 
written  and  the  subordinate  characters  are 
admirably  played.  Esp)ecially  fine  is  that 
finished  and  powerful  actress,  Beverly  Sit- 
greaves,  who  has  the  role,  not  historical,  by 
the  way,  of  La  Mandini,  a  great  prima  donna 
who  worships  Mozart,  and  whom  he  loves  but 
casts  aside  for  “The  Greater  Love” — his 
music. 

“The  Embassy  Ball,”  which  Augustus 
Thomas  wrote  for  Lawrence  D’Orsay,  will 
add  nothing  to  the  actor’s  reputation,  because 
its  chief  value  lies  in  brilliant  lines,  in  the 
writing  of  which  Mr.  Thomas  long  ago  proved 
himself  a  master.  But  the  plot  is  so  pminfuUy 
involved  by  antecedent  incidents  that  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  what  it  is  all  about. 
And  the  action  is  p>ainfully  slow.  Possibly 
that  is  because  Mr.  Thomas  wrote  the  comedy 
when  he  was  living  in  Paris.  It  seems  to  be 
true  that  even  the  best  American  cannot  write 
good  plays  abroad,  that  is,  plays  of  American 
life.  Foreign  residence  seems  to  result  in  a 
sort  of  mental  astigmatism  on  home  subjects. 
Or  pxKsibly  Mr.  Thomas  was  handicappted 
by  ^Ir.  D’Orsay’s  limitations.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  “The  Earl  of  Paw¬ 


tucket,”  in  which  the  pronounced  Britisher 
won  marked  success,  was  not  w’ritten  for  him. 
It  was  the  discernment  of  the  late  Kirke  La 
Shelle  that  combined  the  player  and  the 
comedy. 

And  Mr.  D’Orsay  doesn’t  seem  as  effective 
now  as  then.  Maybe  it  is  because  his  pro¬ 
nounced  Briticisms  have  lost  their  novelty; 
pjossibly  he  has  become  in  a  measure  Ameri¬ 
canized,  as  one  critic  suggested.  He  plays 
himself,  accentuated  for  stage  purposes.  He 
has  said  that  he  has  devoted  his  twenty  years 
on  the  stage  to  being  natural,  but  sometimes 
he  gives  the  impression  of  imitating  himself. 

George  Clarke,  as  Senator  Bender,  of 
Oregon,  furnishes  a  large  share  of  the  humor 
in  “The  Embassy  Ball,”  which  was  played 
at  Daly’s,  where  Mr.  Clarke  appeared  for 
many  years  as  one  of  the  great  favorites  of 
the  famous  old  stock  comp)any.  His  acting 
has  lost  none  of  its  finish  and  charm. 

In  the  early  pmrt  of  this  season  managers 
were  of  the  opinion  that  the  public  wanted 
only  serious  plays,  or  at  least  plays  with  a 
serious  theme.  They  were  very'  certain  that 
farce  had  had  its  day.  They  didn’t  stop  to 
think  that  there  had  not  been  any  really  good 
farces  presented  for  ever  so  long;  and  sev¬ 
eral  instances  seem  to  disprove  their  theory. 
“Mr.  Hopkinson,”  which  in  England  is  a 
keen  and  brilliant  satire,  but  to  us  app)eals 
chiefly  as  a  farce,  met  with  great  favor. 

Francis  Wilson  bloomed  forth  in  “The 
Mountain  Climber,”  which  is  a  typical  farce, 
constructed  by  two  Germans  who  were 
responsible  for  “Are  You  a  Mason?”  and 
which  is  amazingly  ingenious  in  its  construc¬ 
tion  and  the  rapidity  of  its  action.  It  is  of 
the  familiar  typo  that  presents  a  husband  who 
lies  to  cover  up  a  gay  time  in  Paris.  In  this 
instance  he  pretends  to  be  a  mountain  climber, 
and  in  order  to  carry  out  the  illusion  he  copies 
accounts  of  a  real  Alpine  enthusiast’s  ex¬ 
periences;  these  the  devoted  wife  of  the  al¬ 
leged  climber  has  printed  in  book  form.  The 
authors  have  invented  a  series  of  complica¬ 
tions  that  prove  them  p)assed  masters  of  me¬ 
chanical  farce  with  real  laughter-provoking 
qualities.  Moreover,  in  the  English  version 
there  is  clever  characterization. 

Of  course  Mr.  Wilson  plays  his  comic  self 
as  Montague  Sibsey;  he  cannot  play  anything 
else.  He  dep)ends  upion  his  briskness,  his 
eloquent  l^s,  his  facial  contortions,  and  his 
squeaky  voice  to  get  his  effects;  he  knows  they 
are  certain  of  appiealing  to  a  large  number  of 
pjeople.  It  is  a  question  whether  he  could 
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restrain  himself  to  legitimate  methods,  so 
firmly  is  he  in  the  grip  of  the  clowning  habit. 
Mr.  Wilson  has  a  very  excellent  company, 
including  May  Robson,  who  appears  as  her 
own  self  instead  of  the  type  of  eccentric 
character  with  extraordinary  make-up,  for 
which  she  is  usually  cast,  and  she  plays 
the  devoted,  ambitious  wife  with  delicate 
humor. 

The  craving  for  farce  was  further  demon¬ 
strated  by  the  success  erf  the  revival  of 
“  Charley’s  Aunt,”  which  has  not  been  seen  on 
Broadway  for  thirteen  years,  although  it  has 
been  popular  with  stcx:k  companies  during 
that  interval.  There  have  been  farces  much 
cleverer,  less  mechanical,  and  with  far  brighter 
lines,  but  there  has  not  been  one  in  late  years 
that  has  provoked  so  much  laughter.  Seem¬ 
ingly  it  has  lost  none  of  its  freshness  nor  its 
capacity  to  provoke  mirth.  Audiences  simply 
howl  over  it.  £)tienne  Girardot,  who  played 
the  title  r61e  when  it  was  first  produced  in  this 
country,  is  still  masquerading  as  Charley's 
“  aunt,”  and  he  does  it  as  well  as  he  did  when 
the  town  was  talking  about  his  cleverness  in 
the  r61e.  He  is  a  Frenchman  by  birth  who 
was  educated  in  England,  and  he  has  been 
on  the  stage  for  thirty  years.  While  he  has 
always  been  recognized  as  a  clever  player, 
“Charley’s  Aunt  ”  is  his  one  big  hit. 

This  farce  probably  ranks  high  among  the 
plays  that  have  made  great  sums  of  money. 
“Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  ”  comes  first,  of  course, 
and  probably  no  one  would  venture  to  estimate 
how  many  millions  of  dollars  the  people  of 
this  country  have  paid  to  see  it.  And  it  will 
keep  on  making  large  sums,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  Legislature  of  Kentucky  has  passed  a 


law  forbidding  its  production  in  that  State. 
“Rip  Van  Winkle”  has  earned  upward  of 
$5,000,000,  the  late  Joseph  Jefferson,  who 
played  the  title  r61e  more  than  5,000  times, 
being  the  chief  beneficiary.  “  The  Old  Home¬ 
stead  ”  has  been  nearly  as  profitable,  possibly 
more  so,  for  in  the  first  dozen  years  that 
Denman  Thompson  appeared  in  it  the  box- 
office  receipts  were  about  $4,000,000.  An¬ 
other  play  which  is  among  the  great  financial 
successes  is  “Trilby,”  which  has  made  nearly 
$4,000,000. 

“  Charley’s  Aunt  ”  holds  the  record  for 
farces,  and,  so  far  as  London  is  concerned, 
for  all  stage  productions.  It  had  the  longest 
run  there  ever  known — 1466  performances — 
and  it  was  also  played  hundreds  of  times  in  the 
provinces.  The  English  earnings  amounted 
to  about  $2,500,000.  The  farce  was  presented 
in  New  York  in  1893  and  it  ran  for  diirty-tw'o 
weeks,  after  which  it  had  an  enormous  success 
on  the  road.  It  has  made  about  $750,000  in 
this  countrj'. 

Probably  the  greatest  latter-day  money¬ 
maker  is  “The  Little  Minister,”  the  net 
profits  of  which  amounted  to  $500,000  in 
England,  and  probably  twice  that  much  in 
America,  thanks  to  the  popularity  of  Maude 
Adams.  J.  M.  Barrie  is  the  most  successful 
of  modem  dramatists  in  England,  his  plays 
already  having  brought  him  in  about  $600,000. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  “The  Little 
Minister”  was  his  first.  But  not  one  of  his 
plays  has  yielded  him  so  lai^e  a  sum  as 
“Pygmalion  and  Galatea”  brought  W.  S. 
Gilbert — ^more  than  $250,000;  and  Arthur 
Wing  Pinero  received  almost  as  much  from 
“Sweet  Lavender.” 
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EDITOR’S  NOTE. — In  a  series  of  flash-lights  Mr.  Lawson  presents  the 
court  scene — this  time  a  high-court  scene.  The  reader  will  see,  true  to  life, 
the  ** System’s”  hair-splitting  machine  in  one  of  its  high-speed  contests. 
No  one,  after  reading  this  article,  can  fail  to  understand  the  difference 
between  the  vulgar  theft  of  a  five  dollar  gas-meter  and  the  aristocratic 
leeching  of  $4,000,000  of  the  people’s  savings.  In  the  February  issue  the 
author  graphically  described  the  trial  of  the  poor  gas-meter  thief;  taken 
together  with  this  portrayal  of  the  formal  and  polite  acquiescence  in  the 
dishonest  annexing  of  millions,  the  two  pictures  might  well  bear  the 
inscription,  “Modern  Justice.” 


''T'HE  cuttlefish  pursued  by  its  enemies  of 
the  finny  world  ejects  an  inky  fluid 
which  discolors  the  waters  and  conceals  its 
whereabouts.  The  corporation  octopus  when 
its  villainies  are  exposed  takes  on  airs  of  out¬ 
raged  respectability  and  clouds  its  guilt  by 
dubbing  its  assailant  a  cynic.  The  gorged 
tiger  sleeping  contentedly  in  the  shade  is 
prone  to  regard  as  an  enemy  the  hunter  who 
sets  out  to  rid  the  village  of  its  man-eater. 
The  shark  disturbed  at  its  feast  turns  on  the 
intruder  the  terrors  of  its  terrible  teeth. 

A  pack  of  gray  wolves  masquerading  in  the 
sheep’s  clothing  of  capitalists,  bankers,  rail¬ 
road  and  trust  presidents,  financiers,  great 
merchants,  and  philanthropists  have  recently 
been  stripped  of  their  fleecy  trappings  and 
exposed,  while  their  fangs  were  yet  dripping 
with  the  blood  of  innocent  victims.  There 
has  been  a  terrific  outcry.  The  yelps  and 
howls  of  the  discomfited  ravagers  resound 
through  the  land.  The  vested  priN-ileges  of 
all  gray  wolves  who  assume  woolly  disguises 
the  better  to  prey  on  lambs  have  been  en¬ 
dangered.  Property  rights  have  been  at¬ 
tacked,  trampled  upx)n.  The  saintly  reputa¬ 
tion  of  American  business  interests  has  been 
endangered.  Good  Sunday  citizens  have 
had  their  characters  besmirched  to  the  scandal 
of  their  Sabbath-school  scholars. 

In  these  days  when  piracy  has  abandoned 


the  nigh  seas  and  hangs  out  its  “  Jolly  Roger” 
from  a  Wall  Street  ofl5ce  window,  it  is  apt  to 
insist  that  its  virtuous  surroundings  license  its 
depredations.  Among  the  fraternity  of  the 
black  flag,  whoever  points  to  the  skull  and 
cross-bones  and  dares  warn  the  bystander, 
becomes  an  enemy  of  the  guild  and  is  dubbed 
a  blackmailer — or  a  reformer.  As  I  observ’ed 
before,  it  is  rash  to  disturb  greed  at  the  kill. 

Throughout  the  countiy-  at  the  moment 
one  hears  murmurs  that  the  ciy  of  corruption 
has  been  too  loud  and  too  high-pitchi  to 
represent  the  real  facts  of  American  life.  I 
found  the  other  day  in  an  excellent  periodical 
the  following: 

“They  are  overdoing  this  exposure  business. 
Things  are  nothing  like  as  bad  as  the  scores  of  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Lawson  in  other  magazines — weeklies 
and  dailies — are  trying  to  have  us  believe.  When 
the  people’s  eyes  are  opened  to  real  conditions, 
they  will  calm  down  and  realize  that  one  dishonest 
financier  in  a  thousand  honest  ones,  one  bad  Senator 
in  a  hundred  good  ones,  one  degenerate  le^lator  in  a 
State,  one  conscienceless  judge  in  a  hundred  courts, 
does  not  mean  the  country  b  going  to  the  dogs,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  will  bring  into  clear  relief,  when 
the  praple  are  educated  to  understand  it,  how 
splendidly  the  country  is  running.’’ 

When  I  read  this  white-is-black,  two-and- 
two-make-five  logic  I  long  for  some  medium 
more  piercing,  more  potent  than  mere  type, 
ink,  and  paper  to  penetrate  the  calloused 
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hides  of  a  coxcomb  people  pickled  in  intel¬ 
lectual  vanity,  who  are  so  purblind  as  to  be 
ignorant  of  their  bondage  and  so  benumbed 
as  to  be  dead  to  the  drag  of  the  ball  and  chain 
on  their  ankles. 

THE  WORST  NOT  YET  TOLD 

Because  I  diagnose  disease  you  must  not 
assume  that  I  deny  health.  I  am  an  optimist, 
not  a  pessimist.  1  believe  that  most  men  are, 
at  bottom,  honest,  just  as  I  believe  in  the 
goodness  of  God.  But  because  some  of  you 
are  tired  of  hearing  of  a  malignant  growth  in 
the  body  politic,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
growth  has  been  extirpated.  The  time  to  stop 
cutting  is  not  in  the  middle  of  the  cancer. 

The  worst  has  been  said,  has  it?  In  the 
carnival  of  exposure  to  which  the  country  has 
been  treated  in  the  last  twenty-four  months, 
surely  all  the  corruption  that  ever  existed 
has  been  unveiled.  O  optimistic  man — what 
you  have  seen  and  heard  is  no  more  than  the 
smoke  and  the  roaring  of  the  fires  beneath 
the  surface.  You  cannot  think  that  the 
Armstrong  investigation  did  more  than 
scratch  the  epidermis  of  the  insurance  scan¬ 
dals.  If  you  do,  read  the  questions  pro- 
poimded  by  Stuyvesant  Fish  to  President 
Peabody  of  the  Mutual  Life  and  note  the 
suggestions  of  crookedness  and  graft  pene¬ 
trating  far  into  the  tissues  of  the  McCurdy 
institution.  Counsel  Hughes  did  wonders 
within  the  bounds  allowed  him,  but  you  do 
not  imagine  he  had  a  free  rein  to  delve  to 
depths  where  the  “  System  ”  was  really  threat¬ 
ened  ?  “  So  far  shiilt  thou  go,  but  no  far¬ 
ther”  was  the  ukase  of  the  Higgins-Odell- 
Ryan-Root-Harriman  combine  that  controls 
the  New  York  Legislature  as  the  organ  grinder 
controls  the  monkey  on  the  end  of  the  chain. 
McCurdy,  Hyde,  Alexander,  and  McCall  with 
some  of  their  satellites  have  fallen,  but  you 
well  know  that  these  men  were  no  more  than 
.tie  visible  instruments  of  the  Wall  Street 
Powers-that-Prey,  If  one  of  a  hundred  clues 
found  during  that  investigation  had  been  fol¬ 
lowed  past  the  first  knot,  there  must  have 
been  exp>osed  stealings  so  arrant  and  so  ob¬ 
vious  as  definitely  to  endanger  the  personal 
liberty  of  certain  of  the  brightest  lights  of 
High  Finance.  And  one  real  downfall  would 
have  brought  many  others  after  it. 

Definitely,  emphatically,  I  go  on  record 
here  as  stating  that  what  has  been  made 
known  so  far  of  corruption  in  finance  is  in 
proportion  to  the  whole  only  as  Beacon  Hill 


is  to  the  loftiest  peak  in  the  Himalayas. 
My  experience  of  business  and  life  in  the 
United  States  has  shown  me  that  the  rotten¬ 
ness  is  not  confined  to  “  Standard  Oil’s  ”  trick¬ 
ery,  or  to  the  Beef  Trust’s  manipulations,  or 
to  the  Big  Three’s  Trustees’  grafting.  Per¬ 
haps  my  readers  will  recall  the  bitter'  fight 
between  ex-President  Joseph  Ramsay  and 
George  Gould  for  the  control  of  the  Wabash 
Railway  last  year  and  something  of  the  hints 
at  huge  stealings  that  were  bandied  to  and  fro 
in  connection  with  the  Wabash  property.  Is 
it  conceivable  that  the  eminent  gentlemen — 
bankers,  capitalists,  railroad  presidents — ^who 
so  insistently  “squeezed”  the  “Big  Three” 
and  their  tributary  trust  comp)anies  confined 
their  polite  depredations  to  these  concerns? 
Is  it  not  probable  that  if  the  probe  were  thrust 
into  the  administration  of  certain  other  great 
trusts  and  railroad  corporations  which  these 
gentlemen  direct,  analogous  conditions  would 
be  found  therein? 

THE  FIGHT  ONLY  BEGUN 

Why  was  so  much  pressure  brought  to 
bear  in  the  New  York  Legislature  to  shut 
off  an  investigation  of  the  superintendent  of 
banking  and  of  the  banks  and  trust  companies 
of  that  State?  Let  my  readers  imagine  some 
of  the  big  trust  company  presidents  on  the 
rack  under  the  inquisition  of  a  Hughes  or 
an  Untermyer,  explaining  their  relations  to 
“Standard  Oil”  or  Ryan  or  Moigan,  the  de¬ 
gree  of  their  participation  in  stock-gambling 
p>ools,  the  character  of  the  securities  on  which 
they  loan  out  your  savings,  the  extent  of  their 
private  fortunes,  the  operations  through 
which  their  assets  were  swelled  from  a  million 
to  ten  and  fifteen  millions  within  a  brief  term 
of  years.  Suppx)se  we  could  find  out  what 
loans  cost  some  men,  and  how  they  are  ob¬ 
tained,  how  banks  obtain  charters  and  what 
they  have  to  pay  the  authorities  for  them, 
etc. — don’t  you  realize  that  the  resultant 
scandal  and  destruction  of  reputations  would 
as  far  surpass  the  disclosures  of  the  insur¬ 
ance  investigation  as  an  eruption  of  Vesu¬ 
vius  does  a  blast  in  a  gravel  pit? 

Solemnly  I  warn  you,  my  readers,  that  the 
foe  is  as  yet  only  on  your  thresholds,  that  the 
fight  for  decency  and  financial  straightness 
has  only  begun.  Because  your  sharpshooters 
have  picked  off  a  few  ringleaders,  don’t  call 
the  battle  won.  Don’t  listen  to  the  enemy 
within  your  gates  who  calls  the  friendly  truth- 
teller  a  false  witness.  In  the  pKist  two  years. 
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it  is  true,  some  fetiches  have  been  disturbed. 
Even  in  that  holy  of  holies  of  entrenched  privi¬ 
lege,  the  United  States  Senate,  two  represen¬ 
tatives  of  our  great  business  interests  have 
been  convicted  of  felony.  Others  have  had 
their  disguise  torn  off  and  their  brands  exhib¬ 
ited  to  the  nation,  but  of  the  remaining  sena¬ 
tors,  how  many  really  represent  the  citizens 
whose  votes  send  them  there,  and  how  many 
represent  giant  cor[X)rations  participating  in 
national  |x)litics  to  preserve  purchased  ad¬ 
vantages?  Old-time  senators  of  the  Morgan 
of  Alabama  type  are  fast  becoming  curiosities 
among  the  aggregation  of  corporation  lawyers, 
boss  ix)liticiuns,  and  ambitious  capitalists. 

CHILDREN  SACRIFICED  TO  GREED 

As  for  lower  legislatures  and  courts,  let  me 
again  call  attention  to  my  own  State,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  wherein  the  standard  of  legis¬ 
lative  virtue  is  reputed  to  be  several  degrees 
higher  than  elsewhere  throughout  the  country. 
It  would,  indeed,  be  unw'arrantable  to  assume 
that  conditions  are  much  better  in  newer 
communities.  Well,  to-day  this  Legislature 
is  as  busy  as  it  ever  was  in  the  heyday  of 
Towle  and  Whitney,  when  these  legislative 
and  ballot-box  merchants  were  at  the  wheel 
making  record  time.  For  instance,  a  law  to 
prevent  children  working  overtime  in  mills 
and  factories  was  desired  by  the  people 
throughout  the  State,  particularly  by  the  labor 
organizations.  Rapidly  enough  it  was  put 
through  the  several  stages  of  enactment,  when, 
as  it  was  about  to  receive  the  engrossment 
vote,  four  of  its  supporters  mysteriously  dis- 
apjieared  at  the  la.st  minute,  and  the  to-be 
new  law  was  defeated  by  one  vote.  Yes,  a 
single  vote  would  have  saved  it.  This  all 
going  on  right  here  as  I  write  this  chapter. 
One  of  the  four  was  a  senator  from  the 
manufacturing  city  of  Low’ell,  whose  con¬ 
stituents  had  demanded  the  bill.  Just  be¬ 
fore  the  division,  this  senator  was  met  fran¬ 
tically  rushing  out  of  the  Senate  Chamber, 
and  when  the  friends  of  the  bill  attempted 
to  stop  him,  with  a  great  show  of  excite¬ 
ment  he  allowed  them  to  read  a  tele¬ 
gram  from  his  family  demanding  his  in¬ 
stant  return  on  account  of  sudden  sickness. 
Here  you  have  a  measure  of  basic  importance 
to  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  so  important 
that  the  big  manufacturers  throughout  the 
State  who  were  affected  by  it  did  not  dare 
in  the  earlier  stages  to  use  their  corruption 
funds  to  defeat  it.  .^nd  yet  in  the  face  of  a 


thoroughly  aroused  people,  in  defiance  of  the 
wrath  of  the  new  district  attorney,  who  openly 
proclaimed  that  he  would  send  to  State  prison 
the  first  dishonest  legislator  he  could  catch, 
such  contempt  had  the  few  for  the  wrath  of 
the  many  that  they  refused  the  pieople’s  just 
demands  and  by  secret  trickery  killed  what 
they  feared  to  oppose  openly. 

In  relating  this  incident  I  am  l)etraying  no 
secret,  for  the  story  of  this  brutal  deed  was 
told  in  the  press,  upon  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
in  the  State  House  and  on  the  streets  of  Bos¬ 
ton.  During  the  inquiry’  that  followed  the 
slaughter  of  the  law,  the  supporters  of  the 
measure,  including  numerous  labor  men,  ac¬ 
tually  heard  the  accused  senator  admit  with 
a  grin  having  been  seen  by  the  big  manu¬ 
facturer  and  having  himself  arranged  the 
trick  by  which  the  will  of  the  i>?ople  was 
nullified.  It  was  absolutely  proved  that  there 
was  no  illness  in  the  senator’s  family. 

And  what  did  the  enraged  armies  of  labor 
and  the  honest  citizens  of  old  Massachusetts 
do  when  they  found  it  was  impossible  legally 
to  trace  bribery’  money  to  the  senator — w’hen 
evasion  and  perjury’  would  make  it  im]x>ssible 
to  secure  redress  in  the  courts?  Return  to  the 
Senate  Chamber  with  noosed  ropes,  as  did 
their  law’-abiding  Philadelphia  fellow  citizens 
a  few  months  before?  No,  indeed!  They 
simply  sw’allowed  the  insult  to  their  intelli¬ 
gence  and  their  manhood.  Oh,  yes,  there 
were  w’himpering  protests;  but  the  senator’s 
grin  entail^  no  consequences  to  his  person 
or  his  purse;  he  has  not  been  ostracized  by 
his  colleagues  nor  burned  in  effigy  by  his 
constituents.  .\nd  in  the  factories  children 
of  tender  years  continue  their  growth-stunting, 
heart-shrinking  toil,  and  the  dividends  of  our 
great  manufacturers  are  preserv’ed  at  their 
accustomed  percentage. 

WELL-BRED  BOSTON 

One  old-fashioned  lamp-post  hanging-bee, 
after  the  discovery  that  there  w’as  no  redress 
at  law,  would  probably  have  done  more  to  re¬ 
form  our  Massachusetts  Legislature  than  all 
the  sermons  that  have  been  preached  against 
bribery  since  the  days  when  the  halls  of  the 
State  House  were  trod  by  real  men.  But 
nowadays  desperation  is  a  stranger  to  the 
minds  of  the  men  of  Massachusetts.  We  in 
Boston  are  far  too  well  bred  to  proceed  to 
mere  Western  extremities.  Back  Bay  would 
be  scandalized  at  a  lynching  within  its  sacred 
precincts,  and  State  Street  would  hold  up  its 
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hands  in  horror.  Think  of  the  benumbing 
effect  of  such  low  brutality  on  our  great  capi¬ 
talists  whose  philanthropy  provides  labor  for 
the  thousanc^  of  workmen  throughout  our 
State.  They  would  dislike  it.  They  would 
write  letters  of  protest  to  the  papers.  Some 
of  them  might  even  remove  their  enterprises 
to  territories  whose  people  had  not  yet  risen 
against  legislative  corruption.  They  might 
even  go  to  such  mad  lengths  as  to  stop  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  people’s  will.  With  my 
mind’s  eye  I  can  read  the  severe  editorials  in 
the  morning  papers.  And  rather  than  pre¬ 
cipitate  the  disapproval  of  Back  Bay  and  the 
condemnation  of  our  great  capitalists,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  reproach  of  the  severely  vir¬ 
tuous  Boston  editorial  writers,  it  is  perhaps 
better  for  citizens  of  Massachusetts  to  bear 
with  the  lesser  evil  of  having  thousands  of 
their  children  turned  into  beasts,  for,  after  all, 
ours  is  a  prolific  population  and  our  birth¬ 
rate  is  very  high. 

DUMB,  DRIVEN  CATTLE 

We  are  told  that  American  legislatures  en¬ 
act  laws  in  deference  to  well-defined  public 
opinion,  and  that  the  will  of  the  majority  rules. 
Yet  I  have  presented  an  instance  here  in 
which  a  legislature  shamelessly  rode  rough¬ 
shod  over  the  people’s  will,  and  a  senator  in¬ 
solently  defied  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  his 
home  town.  How  dare  public  servants  thus 
fly  in  the  face  of  the  public?  Because  they 
know  what  dumb-driven  cattle  the  majority 
of  our  people  are  when  the  “System”  is  at 
the  driving  end  of  the  reins  and  prosperity 
rules.  It  is  not  so  long  ago  that  the  chap¬ 
ters  of  my  story  were  published  wherein  I 
narrated  the  State-House  performances  of 
Henry  M.  Whitney.  I  can  still  hear  the  mur¬ 
mur  that  arose  after  the  appearance  of  that 
accusatory  passage  and  the  oft-repeated  ver¬ 
dict,  “  Either  Lawson  will  go  to  prison  for  libel 
or  Whitney  will  never  dare  show  his  face  in 
public  places.” 

My  good  readers,  I  have  not  been  sued  for 
libel  or  for  anything  else  because  of  the 
charges  I  made  against  Henry  M.  Whitney. 
But  five  months  ago — a  year  after  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  my  charges — Henry  M.  Whitney 
was  nominated  by  l^e  Democratic  Party  of 
Massachusetts  for  the  second  highest  office 
in  its  gift,  and  fell  only  1,942  votes  short  of 
beitrg  dected.  He  was  given  180,096  votes. 

That  is  one  reason  why  the  Lowell  senator 
grituied  when  he  admitted  conniving  at  the 


defeat  of  the  child  labor  law.  There  could 
be  no  unpleasant  consequences.  He  relied  on 
the  facile  forgetfulness,  the  brute  indifference 
of  his  constituents,  the  American  people. 


DENUNCIATION  CONSIDERED  A  JOKE 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  bribers  at  the 
State  House  openly  ply  their  trade?  Is  one 
to  be  surprised  at  the  statement  made  to  me 
within  a  few  days  by  one  of  the  great  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  law-enforcing  officers  that,  “The 
juries  of  the  courts  held  in  Boston  are 
bought  as  surely  and  as  safely  as  whisky  in 
the  no-license  State  of  Maine  ”  ?  This  is  a 
fact  known  to  a  majority  of  the  prominent 
members  of  the  Massachusetts  bar. 

My  readers  may  obtain  a  glimpse  of  present 
conditions  throughout  the  country  from  the 
following  newspaper  heading  concerning  a 
speech  delivered  April  2d  to  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature  by  the  highest  law  officer  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  District  Attorney  Moran,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  the  next  Governor  of  Massachusetts.  I 
say  “the  present  conditions  throughout  the 
country,”  for  what  is  done  in  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  is  done  plus  in  all  other  States 
in  the  Union. 

MORAN  IN  SENSATIONAL  SPEECH 
ASTOUNDS  LEGISL.ATURE 

District  Attorney  Names  Secretaiy  of  Senator 
Lodge  in  T ransaction  Which  He 
Desires  to  Probe. 

In  a  remarkable  spieech  before  the  Legislative 
Committee  on  Counties  in  the  State  House  to-day 
John  B.  Moran  made  most  sensational  and  serious 
charges.  He  was  speaking  on  his  bill  providing  for 
two  additional  assistant  Strict  attorneys,  a  clerk, 
and  a  stenographer. 

He  asserts  that  his  war  on  graft  demands  this  as¬ 
sistance.  He  charged  that  one  John  G.  Bestgen,  of 
No.  loi  Treraont  Street,  paid  to  Robert  G.  Proctor, 
private  secretary  to  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  United 
States  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  $200,  for  which 
no  public  accounting  was  made  as  provided  by  law. 

The  legislators  were  astoimded  by  the  boldness 
and  emphasis  of  Mr.  Moran’s  remarks. 

Mr.  Bestgen  was  seeking  the  appointment  as  consul 
at  Soligen,  Germany.  Mr.  Moran  quoted  Thomas 
Talbot,  chairman  of  the  Republican  State  Com¬ 
mittee,  as  saying  that  this  money  was  not  received 
by  the  committee. 

CALLS  DRAPER  GUILTY 

Mr.  Moran  declared  that  Acting  Mayor  Draper 
was  guilty  of  an  indictable  offense  in  securing  his 
election  as  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen. 

Mr.  Moran  charged  that  for  twenty  years  the 
district  attorney’s  office  had  suppress^  evidence 
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in  favor  of  defendants  which  might  have  secured 
their  acquittal. 

Mr.  Moran  charged  that  a  South  Boston  lawyer 
got  all  the  business  of  the  Superior  Criminal  Court 
under  his  predecessor. 

Mr.  Moran  charged  that  his  predecessor  in  oflSce 
unjustly  challenged  jurymen  who  appeared  to  be  too 
strong-minded  to  suit  the  Government. 

Mr.  Moran  charged  that  graft  in  Suffolk  County 
had  been  rampant  for  years,  and  that  the  former 
district  attorney  had  not  taken  any  action  to  sup¬ 
press  it. 

Mr.  Moran  declared  that  there  would  be  indict¬ 
ments  of  at  least  three  persons  in  connection  with 
the  Charles  Street  Jail  escapes. 

Times  change.  If  five  years  ago  so  stem 
a  denunciation  as  Boston’s  fearless  district 
attorney  delivered  had  been  made  before  a 
Massachusetts  legislative  assembly,  if  five 
years  ago  the  district  attorney  of  Boston  had 
so  stigmatized  the  petit  and  grand  juries  of 
old  Suffolk  County,  surely  the  nation  would 
have  rung  with  his  burning  words,  and  the 
sacred  codfish,  shriveled  to  a  cinder,  must 
have  floated  off  upon  their  echoes.  But  to¬ 
day,  when  the  “System’s”  public-opinion 
molders  throughout  the  country  are  noisily 
arguing  that  exposure  is  being  overdone, 
Mr.  Moran’s  trenchant  and  terrible  phrases 
of  warning  merely  evoked  the  legislative  grin 
and  were  handed  around  as  a  good  joke. 

TESTIMONY  REFUSED 

In  the  February,  1906,  instalment  of  my 
story  I  said: 

There  probably  never  was  an  easier  suit  to  win,  if 
it  had  been  handled  “winnably.”  An  examination 
of  William  Rockefeller’s  books,  and  the  Bay  State 
stockholders  would  presently  have  been  disoissing 
the  division  of  the  three  to  six  millions  Rogers  and 
Rockefeller  would  have  been  ordered  to  disgorge. 
William  Rockefeller  waited  patiently  on  American 
soil  for  “Pepp”  and  his  mmble  fee-gatherers  to 
net  him  and  his  interesting  books.  Then  he  decided 
that  his  health  required  that  he  should  go  to  Europe. 
After  he  was  safely  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
American  courts,  “Pepp”  discovered  that  he  needed 
both  Mr.  Rockefeller  and  his  books.  He  explained 
it  in  his  “0-Lord-I<annot-conceive-why-such-un- 
righteousness-should-be-allowed-to-annoy-me  ”  man¬ 
ner,  and  the  court  gave  him  an  extension  in  the  hope 
that  William  Rockefeller  might  on  some  sleep¬ 
walking  expedition  wander  back  and  thereby  put  a 
crimp  in  the  plot.  There  was  no  possibility  of 
such  a  happemng,  as  all  the  tribe  of  Rockefeller 
proceed  according  to  “  the  rules,”  asleep  or  awake, 
and  if  there  had  been  the  Master  of  “Standard 
Oil  ”  would  have  provided  for  it  in  the  layout  of  his 
farce. 

The  whole  case,  with  Rogers  answering  almost 
every  question  with  “I  cannot  remember  anything 
but  my  name”  and  Rockefeller  and  his  books 
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anchored  in  Europe,  swung  on  the  point  of  what 
the  trade  was  which  Rogers  entered  into  with  the 
Bay  State  when  he  accepted  the  trusteeship.  As  I 
had  negotiated  this  trade  for  the  Bay  State,  I  had  a 
very  clear  recollection  of  what  it  amounted  to,  and 
published  the  details  in  my  story  while  the  suit  was 
being  tried.  In  addition,  I  reouested  on  behalf 
of  the  sandbagged  Bay  State  stockholders  that  I  be 
allowed  to  win  the  suit  by  testifying,  but  all  to  no 
avail.  “Pepp”  had  no  intention  of  having  his 
case  disarranged.  The  Bay  State  stockholders  must 
therefore  content  themselves  with  the  knowledK 
that  what  is  their  loss  is  somebody’s  gain,  in  whde 
or  in  part,  unless,  indeed,  justice — I  should  have 
said  gmxl  luck — gets  a  new  two-shoulders-and-a- 
hip  clinch  on  the  successful  schemers  by  presenting 
the  facts  I  have  given  of  “Pepp’s”  relationship  to 
the  court  and  others  before  some  tribunal  of  com¬ 
petent  jurisdiction — in  which  event  there  may  be  a 
tip-over  of  recent  proceedings. 

“standard  oil’s”  poor  memory 

At  the  time  this  was  written,  the  taking  of 
the  testimony  in  the  suit  of  “‘Pepp,’  Receiver, 
vs.  Rogers  and  Rockefeller,”  which  had  been 
in  progress  two  years,  had  ended,  and  the 
lawyers  were  preparing  to  bring  the  secretly 
taken  testimony  before  the  Unit^  States  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court  in  Boston. 

It  will  aid  my  readers’  understanding  of 
what  follows  to  tack  back  with  me  and  bring 
the  situation  alongside.  Broad-axed  it  was: 

In  1896  I  had,  as  agent  of  the  Bay  State 
Company,  turned  over  to  Rogers  and  Rocke¬ 
feller  the  various  assets  of  that  corporation  to 
be  held  by  Rogers  in  trust  until  such  time  as 
the  Bay  State  could  redeem  them.  By  one  of 
his  familiar  “I-want-it-so-I’ll-take-it”  oper¬ 
ations,  Rogers  had  turned  over  his  trust  to 
Whitney’s  New  England  Gas  &  Coke  Com¬ 
pany,  shanghaing  in  the  process  twelve  mil¬ 
lions  of  life-insurance  and  other  trust  funds 
through  the  Central  Trust  Company,  one  of 
the  craft  of  the  Big  Three  insurance  pirates. 
By  this  manipulation  Rogers  and  Rockefel¬ 
ler  had  actually  annexed  $4,000,000  ‘that  be¬ 
longed  to  the  much-looted  Bay  State  stock¬ 
holders;  and  “Pepp”  sued  for  it.  There 
were  but  four  persons  who  had  first-hand 
possession  of  the  facts  about,  and  legal 
knowledge  of,  this  transaction — Rogers,  Rog¬ 
ers’s  lawyer,  William  Rockefeller,  who  had  all 
the  books  and  papers,  and  myself.  For  two 
years  testimony  was  secretly  taken  before  a 
referee.  Rogers’s  testimony  was  one  un¬ 
broken  chain  of  “I  don’t  remember,”  “I 
can’t  recollect,”  etc.;  his  lawyer’s  testimony 
was  almost  as  long  a  string  of  dittos  ;  William 
Rockefeller  skip]^  to  Europe  with  all  the 
is  continued  on  page  65  of  the  Adrertiming  Section. 
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OU  will  scarcely  believe  that 
both  grandfathers  lived  in 
the  same  house — the  Rev¬ 
erend  Arthur  Cowlett,  M.A.,  vicar  of  Bream 
Magna,  and  old  Tom  Brain,  woodman  (and 
reputed  poacher)  in  the  ancient  and  royal 
Forest  of  Dean. 

The  awkward  situation  had  come  about 
through  young  Arthur,  the  vicar’s  only  son,  a 
youth  of  unconquerable  ineptitude  in  all  mat¬ 
ters  save  sport  alone.  As  chosen  companion 
to  old  Tom  in  his  more  or  less  lawful  pur¬ 
suits,  he  had  shown  favor  to  Minnie  Brain’s 
bird-like  eyes  and  evanescent  dimples,  and 
without  undue  consideration  had  married  her 
out  of  hand,  trusting  to  his  father  and  Provi¬ 
dence  for  support.  The  vicar  indeed  cast 
him  off,  but  went  so  far  as  to  pay  a  pittance 
of  rent  for  him  in  the  old  deserted  turnpike 
house  on  the  Flaxley  road,  and  to  grant  him 
star\’ation  w’ages  for  the  duty  of  living;  but 
young  Arthur  presently  wearied  of  dimples 
and  fishing  and  gave  up  the  ghost. 

The  vicar  mourned  him  sufficiently,  though 
they  had  nothing  in  common  beyond  a  strong 
conviction  in  the  merits  of  down-stream  fish¬ 
ing,  and  a  certain  skill  in  the  manufacture 
of  flies;  and  then,  being  by  this  time  bereaved 
of  his  wife,  a  canon’s  daughter,  to  whose 
high-mindedness  the  son’s  disgrace  had  been 
largely  due,  he  reflected  upon  his  pressing 


need  of  a  housekeeper  and  walked  up  to  the 
turnpike  house. 

An  old  man,  dripping  tobacco  from  the 
comers  of  his  mouth,  saw  the  clerical  figure 
advancing  along  the  road,  and  retreated 
hastily  to  the  back  garden,  before  the  vicar 
with  an  authoritative  tap  of  the  stick  brought 
the  Widow  Cowlett  to  the  door,  with  her  young 
son  hanging  about  her  skirts. 

For  all  her  amazement,  she  was  affable, 
though  she  afterward  confessed  to  her  father 
that  it  did  give  her  a  turn  to  see  the  vicar 
Ailing  up  the  doorway;  and  throughout  the 
interview  she  could  not  get  over  the  oddness 
of  their  sitting  together  by  the  same  fire. 
Still,  as  she  lacked  pretension  and  he  a  house¬ 
keeper,  they  were  getting  on  very  well,  when 
she  pulled  up  short  with:  “There’s  feyther 
now.  I’d  forgot  all  about  him.” 

There  could  be  no  doubt  that  here  was  a 
stumbling  -  block  to  negotiations.  Perhaps 
the  workhouse  was  the  best  place  for  old 
Tom  Brain;  but  it  was  unseemly  for  the  vicar 
to  say  so. 

He  pondered  heavily,  tripling  his  double 
chin  in  his  palm;  but  Minnie  Cowlett  was 
quick  of  wit  and  she  pictured  material  ad¬ 
vantages  to  the  small  boy  who  hid  behind 
her  chair  in  fear  of  his  unknown  grandfather. 

“Well,  sir,”  says  she,  “he’s  still  good  for  a 
bit  of  gardening,  pruning,  and  the  like.” 
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“How  does  it  come  that  he  hasn’t  a  pen¬ 
sion  as  Crown  woodman?”  asked  the  vicar, 
adding:  “I  forget.” 

“Why,  it’s  he  began  late-like,  sir,  and  he 
reached  the  age  limit  before  his  forty  years 
was  up,”  she  explained. 

“  Huh,”  commented  her  father-in-law,  “  un¬ 
fortunate — very!  ” 

“Yes,”  she  confessed,  “he  always  were  a 
bit  unfortunate-like — feyther.  But  then — if 
you  was  to  allow  him  that  bit 
o’  work — I’d  see  to  it  that  he 
was  looked  after,  and  didn’t 
trouble  you  none.” 

The  vicar  turned  his  small 
pale  eyes  upon  her  with  ad¬ 
miration,  for  he  thought  he 
perceived  her  drift.  There 
was  plenty  of  spare  room  at 
the  rectory.  To  be  sure, 
there  were  legends  about  old 
Tom’s  frisky  youth;  but  the 
woman  looked  clean  and 
thrifty  and  was  well  spoken 
of  in  the  village,  except  for 
a  trifle  of  aloofness  since 
her  marriage  to  the  vicar’s 
son.  .  .  .  Hah,  urgent  mat¬ 
ters  require  swift  decisions! 

“Very  good,”  said  he. 

“I’ll  leave  you  to  make  arrangements  and 
you  may  come  when  you  like.” 

With  that  he  clapp^  his  hands  and  made 
inarticulate  noises  to  divert  and  attract  the 
child,  who,  however,  stared  at  him  as  from 
a  covert,  with  unrelieved  gloom. 

Well,  of  course  the  village  talked  as  vil¬ 
lages  must  do;  but  the  plan  worked  well 
enough.  It  required  some  careful  manipula¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  Widow  Cowlett  and 
a  little  blindness  on  the  part  of  the  vncar — 
nothing  more. 

For  instance,  it  happened  somehow  that 
the  grass  on  the  front  Lawn  under  the  study 
windows  was  always  cut  and  rolled  in  the 
early  morning  before  the  vicar’s  known  hour 
of  rising;  and  the  good  man  lying  comfort¬ 
ably  in  bed,  although  he  may  have  heard  the 
clank  and  click  of  this  labor,  had  no  need  to 
ask  questions. 

The  flower-beds  in  front  were  arranged  by 
invisible  fingers  according  to  the  ideas  on 
gardening  that  the  vicar  let  drop  to  his  daugh¬ 
ter-in-law;  but  the  vegetable  patch  behind  the 
trellis  was,  by  tacit  arrangement,  never  en¬ 
croached  upon  by  the  clerical  step.  And 
further,  as  the  vicar  munched  in  silent  ap¬ 


preciation  the  artichokes  and  broad-beans 
that  were  famous  through  the  countryside, 
so  he  accepted  likewise  without  comment  the 
occasional  hare  and  the  frequent  dish  of  fine 
trout  not  of  his  own  catching,  although  he 
was  not  overmodest,  as  fishermen  go,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  his  own  baskets.  In  short,  here  was 
a  clear  case  where  a  line  must  be  drawn;  and 
it  w'as  drawn  with  care  by  the  entire  household. 

But  now  I  find  that  my  statement  will  not 
hold.  Little  Arthur  Thomas 
Cowlett  —  named,  you  will 
observe,  impartially  but  with 
a  due  care  for  preredence — 
little  Artie  had  no  regard 
whatever  for  lines,  although 
he  was  daily  whisked  up  by 
his  mother  in  a  series  of  ef¬ 
forts  to  make  him  toe  the 
mark. 

Mornings  he  assisted 
Grandfeyther  Brain,  and  was 
assiduous  among  the  lettuces 
and  young  onions,  pricked 
his  fingers  over  gooseberries, 
and  raked  dead  leaves  with 
a  will.  Afternoons,  usually 
about  tea-time,  when  the 
vicar  had  had  his  nap  and 
his  walk,  he  was  carefully  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  study  to  say  his  letters  to 
Grandfeyther  Cowlett.  On  these  occasions 
his  mud-caked  boots  were  replaced  by  little 
felt  slippers,  he  was  stiffened  into  a  crackling 
pinafore  and  freshly  cautioned  on  the  use  of 
his  handkerchief. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  manners  that  were 
pressed  upon  him  and  induced  into  him,  little 
Artie  had  a  way  erf  his  own.  Picture  him 
standing  on  the  hearth-rug,  back  to  the  fire, 
legs  apart,  attention  concentrated  on  turning 
the  spaniel  into  a  sentry  on  duty. 

Says  the  vicar:  “Well,  my  little  man, 
what  have  you  been  up  to,  to-day?” 

With  commendable  promptness,  Artie  be¬ 
gins:  “  G’an’feyther  B’ain” — and  stops  at 
the  severe  maternal  eye  cast  upon  him.  He 
has  learned  not  to  a^  openly,  “What  you 
lookin’  like  that  at  me  for,  muwer?”  but  he 
sniffs  loudly  in  scorn  of  these  underground 
proceedings. 

His  mother,  mistaking  the  cause  of  the 
sound,  makes  a  p>antomime  prompting  to  good 
manners’,  then  Artie  loses  patience:  “  I  can’t 
be  blowing  my  nose  all  the  time,  muwer! 
’Sides - ” 

Oh,  dear,  dearl  There  is  nothing  for  the 


Grandfeythers  Both 
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poor  woman  to  do  but  to  make  a  great  clat¬ 
ter  on  the  tea-tray  and  leave  the  vicar  to  his 
dignified  solitude. 

Borne  away  to  the  kitchen  amid  sevfire 
animadversions  on  his  moral  character,  young 
Artie  grows  tearful  and  sullen,  and  refuses 
alike  tea  and  comfort  until  on  Grandfeyther 
Brain’s  knee  he  has  heard  again  the  tale  of 
the  ass  and  the  lion’s  skin. 

But  his  misfortunes  came  not  from  the  one 
side  alone.  Many  a  morning  as  he  wrestled 
by  the  old  man’s  side  with  the  tough  soil, 
and  carted  off  loads  of  stones  and  rubbish 


G’an’feyther  Towlett  and  G’an’feyther  B’ain 
never  speak  to  ’nother?” 

She  shrank  a  little  under  the  arrow  of  his 
words,  and  tried  to  put  him  off  with  a  futile 
“H’sh— h’sh— h’sh!” 

“Why  should  I  Vsh  when  I  want  to 
know?” 

“You  wouldn’t  understand  it,  Artie — not 
if  I  was  to  tell  you,”  she  said  at  last. 

“Don’t  they  like  each  other?” 

“Oh,  yes.  Don’t  go  on  asking  silly  ques¬ 
tions.” 

“But - ” 


in  his  little  wheelbarrow,  he  was  moved  to 
tell  of  his  finer  hours  in  the  vicar’s  study. 

“  G’an’feyther  Towlett  said,”  he  would  be¬ 
gin;  but  then  the  other  granddad  would  be 
suddenly  removed  several  feet  down  the  gar¬ 
den  path.  Artie  would  follow  him  up. 

“G’an’feyther  Towl - ” 

But  granddad  would  interrupt  crossly  and 
order  Artie  to  make  off  with  “  that  there  load 
o’  stones.” 

However,  when  Artie  came  back  he  would 

remember:  “G’an’feyther  Tow - ” 

At  this,  granddad  would  be  stricken 
with  sudden  deafness  and  begin  to  hum: 
“  Yield  not  to  temptation - ” 


“Or  I  shall  say  you’re  a  naughty  boy.” 

“  But  every  time  I  say  the  one’s  name  to  the 
other - ” 

“Be  quiet,”  she  said  severely,  “or  you 
sha’n’t  wear  your  new  trousies  to-morrow!” 

This  silenced  him,  for  he  knew  that  she 
never  threatened  in  vain;  and  the  morrow  was 
his  birthday  and  to  be  signalized  both  by 
promotion  to  trousers  and  by  a  tremendous 
all-day  fishing  excursion  with  Grandfeyther 
Brain. 

He  was  silenced,  but  he  thought  so  much 
alK)ut  the  matter  that  when  he  was  in  the 
vicar’s  study  he  could  not  tell  a  P  from  a  B, 
and  absent-mindedly  insisted 


Artie  was  short  of  patience. 
He  would  shake  the  old  man’s 
arm,  with  obstinate  murmur: 
“I  wanted  to  tell  you  about 
G’an’feyther  T - ” 

Then  perhaps  a  roar  would 
deafen  and  blind  him.  It  was 
only  granddad,  stooping  with 
the  sudden  war-cry,  “HOLD 
THE  FORT,”  quavering  into 
— “for  I  am  coming.” 

If  Artie  w’as  not  discouraged 
by  this,  granddad  would  seize 
him  by  a  bunch  of  pinafore 
and  propel  him  gently  into  the 
kitchen,  where  he  swallowed 
his  woes  with  a  thick  slice  of 
bread  and  butter;  but — I  am 
bound  to  say — resumed  the 
discussion  on  the  morrow. 


LITTLE  ARTIU'R  THOMAS 
COWLETT. 


that  W  had  a  long  tail. 

.\t  last,  the  vicar  was  driven 
to  ask  what  was  the  matter. 
“To-morrow’s  mv  birfdav.” 
“Ah!” 

“Yes,  an’  I  got  some 
trousies!” 

“Tut,  tut  now!” 

“Yes,  an’  I’m  goin’  fishin’ 

wiv - ” 

“Indeed?” 

“Wiv  G’an’feyther  B’ain!” 
.■\rtie  knew’  well  enough  that 
there  was  something  unnatural 
about  the  silence  that  follow’ed, 
but  he  showed  tact,  observing 
only:  “He’s  the  biggest  trout 
you  ever  saw’.  Harry  Chew’  told 

all  about  him  vesterdav - ” 

“Him?  Who?” 


You  will  readily  perceive 
that  by  no  kind  of  pleasant  glossing  could  this 
state  of  affairs  be  described  as  comfortable. 
There  came  a  day  when  Artie  was  nearly  four 
that  he  talked  straight  talk  to  his  mother. 
Possibly  the  sight  of  his  first  trousers,  upon 
which  she  was  sewing,  had  roused  in  him 
some  new  sense  of  manliness. 


“Why,  the  trout,  I  said. 
An’  he  said  he  weighed  six  pounds  or  ’leven, 
an’  he  didn’t  get  him,  but  w’e  shall.” 

“H’m,”  said  the  vicar,  and  w’alked  to  the 
window  to  look  for  weather  signs. 

Artie  thought  himself  dismis.sed,  and  with¬ 
out  reluctance  began  to  sidle  aw’ay  from  the 
obnoxious  letters. 


“Mother,”  he  said  abruptly,  “w’hy  do  But  Grandfather  Cowlett  turned  with  cruel 
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MORNINGS  HE  ASSISTED  GKANDFEYTHEK  BRAIN  AND  WAS  ASSIDUOUS  AMONG 
THE  LETTUCES  AND  YOUNG  ONIONS. 

suddenness:  “ That’s  all  a  tale,  Artie.  Don’t  about  his  duties  earlier  than  usual;  and  yet 
believe  it.  There’s  no  such  thing.  Who  he  had  scarcely  finished  rooting  up  a  few 
ever  heard  of  a  six-pound  trout  here-  spreading  Michaelmas  daisies  that  threatened 
abouts?”  to  usurp  a  whole  flower-bed  before  Artie 

“There  is!  There  is!’’  insisted  Artie,  rushed  out  upon  him  in  the  long-coveted  and 

“Harrj-  saw  him - ’’  long-denied  “trousies.”  He  flew  at  the  old 

“Nonsense!  Where  then?’’  man  with  the  savage  embrace  of  a  glee  that 

“I’ll  ask — ’’  And  Artie  flashed  out  of  the  passes  bounds,  and  fairly  toppled  him  over 

room  before  he  could  be  stopped.  on  the  dewy  grass.  And  while  they  two 

The  vicar,  left  alone,  went  to  a  drawer  of  laughed  and  tumbled  together,  they  were 
his  secretar)’  and  absently  took  out  a  brown  silenced  by  the  sudden  squeak  of  a  window, 
leather  book  which  glittered  with  a  myriad  of  and  looked  up  in  time  to  see  a  pudgj-  white 
tropical-looking  insects.  hand  disappearing  from  between  the  cur- 

At  the  sound  of  Artie’s  returning  footsteps,  tains  of  the  vicar’s  bedroom.  Artie  stared 
he  hastily  thrust  it  back,  and  even  redder  of  frankly,  but  granddad  caught  his  hand  and 
face  than  usual,  took  to  strolling  about  the  stole  away  with  him  to  the  kitchen,  where 
room  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets.  the  fishing-tackle  and  lunch-basket  occupied 

“G’an’feyther  B’ain  says —  Oh!’’  the  table.  It  was  not  many  minutes  there- 

He  stopped  at  the  vicar’s  upraised  hand  after  that  the  old  man  sneaked  and  the  little 

and  hushed:  “Arthur,  I  beg  of  you  to  enter  boy  strutted  away  along  the  grassy  Roman 

the  study  more  quietly.’’  road  that  leads  to  the  Scowles. 

This  gave  Artie  time  to  bethink  himself  Not  long  had  they  been  gone  before  the 
and  to  change  the  form  of  his  sentence.  “  It  vicar  in  a  mighty  haste  rang  for  his  breakfast, 
was  in  the  Lydd  he  saw  it — in  the  big  pool  and,  with  an  air  that  forbade  all  questions, 

below  the  Scowles - ’’  ordered  straightway  lunch  and  fishing-tackle. 

“H’m — well — run  away  now,  and  ask  The  third  fisherman  was  scarce  half  an  hour 
mother  to  bring  in  my  tea.’’  behind  the  other  two  on  the  same  Roman 

The  morrow  was  a  fine  September  mom-  road,  and,  unaware  of  their  presence  as  they 
ing  worthy  of  midsummer.  Old  Brain  was  were  of  his,  took  up  his  post  some  twenty 
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yards  down-stream,  well  screened  by  a  pro¬ 
jection  of  the  bank  and  a  willow  trunk. 

As  you  will  see,  everything  depended  u|)on 
the  character  of  the  trout — well,  in  the  first 
place,  upon  his  existence,  and  in  the  second, 
upon  his  unusual  cerebral  power.  ...  If 
Providence  had  not  created  just  such  a  hero 
— an  Ajax,  an  Achilles — in  the  Lydd,  I  should 
have  had  no  tale  to  tell. 

.\11  that  morning  the  choice  ecclesiastical 
flies  bobbed  down  the  current  without  at¬ 
taching  anything  more  important  than  two 
small  roach,  only  worth  throwing  back  again. 
The  Great  Trout  and  all  his  lesser  brethren 
remained  matters  of  faith  alone. 

Once  or  twice  the  vicar  fancied  he  heard 
a  hum  of  voices,  and  turned  his  face  irritably 
up-stream;  but  each  time  he  decided  that  the 
sound  must  be  the  murmur  of  the  Lydd. 

The  sun  rose  higher  and  his  disgust  in¬ 
creased  with  the  hunger  in  him.  He  reeled 
in  and  w’ith  a  sigh  had  just  laid  his  expen¬ 
sive  new  rod  by  the  side  of  his  expensive  new 
landing  net  when — 

When  two  shrill  excited  cries  and  a  great 
splashing  up-stream  broke  upon  his  ear;  and 
with  a  sinking  of  the  diaphragm,  he  divined 
that  the  Ajax  was  no  myth,  but  somebody 
else’s  capture. 


They  were  familiar,  too — the  voices;  and 
neither  was  Harry  Chew’s.  And  with  a 
crackling  of  bushes  in  addition  to  thumps 
and  splashes,  they  were  drawing  near.  For 
a  second,  the  vicar  meditated  flight;  then 
realizing  that  his  agile  days  were  over,  he 
stood  his  ground  to  confront  old  Tom  Brain 
and  their  joint  grandchild. 

The  old  man  came  tumbling  through  the 
bushes  at  the  end  of  a  taut  line  and  a  swaying 
rod.  The  speed  of  Achilles  w’as  terrific,  and 
was  equaled  only  by  his  strength.  He  was 
swimming  in  a  beeline  for  the  Severn — the 
Bristol  Channel — the  Atlantic  Ocean — Am¬ 
erica.  But  old  Tom  Brain’s  facial  muscles 
said  that  he  would  follow  him  to  China,  if 
need  be. 

Without  stopping  in  his  headlong  course 
even  to  pick  up  Artie,  whom  he  had  inadver¬ 
tently  knocked  into  a  scrub  holly,  he  glanced 
at  the  vicar  in  a  dazed  way,  and  yelled, 
“Head  him  off — my  net’s  broke!” 

Artie  lay,  pricked  and  mournful,  while  the 
fat  old  man,  net  in  hand,  outstripped  the 
lean  one  in  a  race  to  a  certain  shallow  that 
both  knew  w'ell,  and,  having  arrived,  waded 
to  his  clerical  knees,  awaiting  the  onset. 

Ajax-Achilles  came  on  with  a  glorious  rush 
— scented  danger,  and  turning  at  right  angles 
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to  his  trail,  made  for  a  deep  spot  whither 
clerical  legs  might  not  penetrate. 

“Head  him  off!  Head  him  off!  ’’  shrieked 
Brain.  “  Dalled,  if  ye  beant  an  ass!  ’’ 

I  am  sure  that  if  ^e  ecclesiastical  ears  had 
taken  in  this  language,  the  clerical  legs  would 
have  been  root^  to  the  spot.  But  I  am 
afraid  that  the  vicar  w’as  far  too  excited  to 
heed  anything  but  the  necessity  for  captur¬ 
ing  Ajax-Achilles.  He  floundered  back¬ 
ward  and  forward  in  a  series  of  little  rushes 
with  tempting  displays  of  net,  all  the  while 
that  Ajax-Achilles  was  playing  an  elaborate 
game  of  hide-and-seek,  and  laughing  in  his 
^eeve,  no  doubt,  at  the  ways  of  clergymen, 
imtil  in  the  end  old  Tom  lost  piatience  and 
came  after,  cautiously  reeling  in,  step  by 
step.  But  even  as  he  would  have  clapped 
the  rod  into  the  vicar’s  hand  with  a  command 
more  pointed  than  polite,  with  a  screel  of  the 
reel  like  a  hoarse  laugh  Ajax-Achilles  was 
away  again,  and  by  his  suddenness  fairly 
knocked  both  old  men  off  their  foothold  so 
that  they  rolled  together  in  the  shallows. 

They  were  up  again  in  a  manner  highly 
creditable  to  their  age,  Tom  playing  out  with 
all  his  heart,  and  the  vicar  pufling  to  a  bend 
in  the  bank  which  Ajax  must  pass. 

But  oh,  the  wily  Achilles!  Not  he!  The 
vicar  sat  on  the  point  and  dripped,  intent  on 
the  stream,  and  old  Tom  vainly  sidled  and 
waited,  all  eye  and  ear,  while  forlorn  Artie 
bn  the  shore  took  off  his  shoes  and  stockings, 
and  rolling  the  precious  “  trousies  ’’  as  high  as 
they  would  go,  broke  all  express  commands 
and  began  cautiously  to  feel  his  way  out  to 
him  that  held  the  rod.  The  line  slackened 
and  curled  a  little  on  the  water;  Ajax-Achilles 
had  dropped  quietly  to  the  bottom  and  was 
apparently  taking  a  nap.  And  when  old  Tom 
had  reeled  in  again  as  much  as  he  dared,  the 
two  fishermen  waited  again  without  moving 
an  eyelid;  and  Artie,  having  arrived  in  more 
or  less  safety,  clutched  granddad’s  coat-tail 
and  hung  on,  disregarded — a  statue  too. 

Well,  from  all  appearances,  the  three  might 
have  been  there  to-day  in  the  same  expectant 
attitudes  had  not  Artie  grown  a  bit  dizzy  in 
the  swift  current  and  lost  his  footing  on  the 
slippery  stones. 

With  a  suppressed  howl  of  rage.  Grand- 


feyther  Brain  called  the  attention  of  Grand- 
feyther  Cowlett,  and,  half  kneeling  in  the 
water,  held  up  Artie  with  one  hand  and  the 
rod  with  the  other,  until  the  vicar  came  across, 
splashing  as  litde  as  might  be,  to  take  it. 
Doubtless  this  little  disturbance  awoke 
Ajax-Achilles  from  his  nap,  for  in  two  seconds 
he  was  up  and  at  it  again.  This  time  it  was 
acrobatic  tricks,  round  and  round  in  the  wake 
of  his  own  tail.  Sly  old  Aja.x!  He  was 
wary  of  the  narrows  whence  Grandfeyther 
Cowlett  had  dangled  his  net  in  vain.  And 
now  he  kept  the  vicar  reeling  in  and  play¬ 
ing  out  until  the  good  man  looked  like  a  dan¬ 
cing  doll.  More  than  that,  Ajax — should  I 
rather  call  him  the  wily  Ulysses? — feigned 
innocence,  and,  pretending  a  change  of  heart, 
allowed  himself  to  be  led  by  the  nose  almost 
within  reach  of  the  net  that  old  Tom — .\rtie 
now  safe  on  the  bank — held  poised,  and  then 
with  a  whisk  that  sounded  like  piscatorial 
laughter,  removed  himself  to  the  far  side  of 
the  stream. 

There  came  a  time  when  the  fat  fisherman 
and  the  lean  read  despair  in  each  other’s 
eyes;  what  were  they  two  old  fools  over  against 
a  clever  trout? 

I  am  quite  sure  that  it  was  the  overweening 
wisdom  of  Ajax-Achilles  that  in  the  end  led 
him  to  his  fate.  No  doubt  the  sun  would 
have  set  and  two  forlorn  fishermen — nay, 
three — would  have  broken  their  line,  and 
packed  their  baskets,  and  trod  home’vard, 
heavy,  though  unencumbered,  had  not  the 
wily  Ulysses  for  once  in  his  life  been  over¬ 
come  by  foolish  curiosity.  Whether  he 
wished  a  better  look  at  his  foes,  or  desired  to 
try  the  feel  of  a  net,  I  cannot  tell  you,  but  at 
a  time  when  the  rod  was  but  slackly  gripped 
in  the  vicar’s  hands  and  old  Tom  had  sunk 
the  net,  with  the  expression  of  one  who  in¬ 
tended  to  dip  out  water  therewith,  Ajax- 
Achilles  calmly  swam  out  of  hiding  and  into 
the  unready  receptacle.  Tom  stared  and 
the  vicar  yelled;  and  for  one  second  the  fish 
basked  motionless.  The  next,  he  was  securely 
cradled;  the  next,  he  lay  far  ashore  cursing 
his  folly  in  a  manner  quite  unphilosophical. 

The  three,  very  wet,  stood  looking  down 
upon  him. 

“Bailed,  if  he  beant  over  four  pound,” 


THE  THIRD  FISHERMAN  WAS  SCARCE  HALF  AX  HOUR 
BEHIND  THE  OTHER  TWO  ON  THE 
SAME  ROMAN  ROAD. 
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says  Tom;  and  the  vicar  sighs  and  draws  his 
hand  across  his  forehead. 

They  bore  him  home  in  procession  on  a 
litter  of  green  rushes — home  along  the  Roman 
road — with  an  emotion  too  deep  for  words. 
And  this  was  the  last  public  function  of 
Ajax-Achilles-Ulysses. 

Alone  after  tea,  the  vicar,  thinking  over 
the  triumph  of  that  day,  found  it  impossible 
to  contain  himself  within  the  four  wails  of 
his  study.  Pipe  in  hand,  he  descended  to 
the  kitchen  and  interrupted  the  tale  ot  the 
ass  and  the  lion’s  skin. 

There  was  consternation  at  his  approach, 
but  he  benignly  waved  his  hand  as  a  sign  that 
the  tale  shoi^  go  on,  and  accepted  the  fleck¬ 
less  chair  that  his  daughter-in-law  dusted 
for  him  as  she  set  it  out 
I  have  always  supposed  that  he  found  a 
little  time  for  reflection  as  he  sat  listening 
to  the  old  tale  and  staring  into  the  fire;  and 
perhaps  the  gist  of  his  meditation  was  that 


occasionally  the  lion’s  skin  may  take  the  form 
of  surplice  and  stole;  but  that  in  life — anyway 
in  fishing — one  may  be  as  much  a  donkey 
as  another. 

But  whatever  he  thought,  his  first  act  after 
the  tale  was  significant:  he  silently  held  out 
his  tobacco-pouch  for  the  filling  of  old  Tom’s 
clay  pipe.  And  when  they  had  puffed  to¬ 
gether  awhile  in  no  small  peace  and  content 
— Artie  watching  them  with  sleepy  wonder 
from  his  mother’s  shoulder — they  presently 
agreed  that  Ajax-Achilles-Ulysses  was  worthy 
of  being  his  own  monument,  and  should 
stand  in  a  glass  case  midway  down  the  hall 
(happy  compromise  this!)  to  the  admiration 
of  aU  men  and  the  envy  of  generations  to 
come.  After  this  they  rehearsed  the  glories 
of  that  day,  and  both  discovered  that  a  man 
is  much  like  another  man,  even  when  one  is 
a  vicar.  Artie  summed  up  the  situation 
when  he  was  carried  off  to  b^  with  a  drowsy 
murmur  of  “  G’an’feythers  bofe.” 


The  fleritag;e 

By  ARTHVR  STRINGER 


'IT  TE  saw  her  soft  body  weighed  down 
VV  With  its  splendor  of  raiment,  and  spake: 
‘These  things  shall  she  wear  as  a  crown. 

These  wear,  for  her  purity’s  sake!” 


In  crimson  we  robed  her  and  white; 

Fine  linen  we  brought  her  and  gold; 
W'e  sheltered  her  heart  from  the  night; 
W’e  muflied  her  breast  from  the  cold. 


For  a  s(^tiiess  and  beauty  denied 
The  dust  of  our  emptier  da3rs; 

We  crept  to  her  then  in  our  pride. 

And  a  mockery  met  our  gaze. 

For  with  all  the  white  raiment  she  wore. 
With  all  the  soft  life  she  might  live. 

She  cried  through  her  roses  once  more: 

“Is  this  .  .  .  this  the  most  you  can  give? 

“Since  I  wait,  being  a  woman  onu  bom, 

For  the  solace  of  anguish  and  fears ; 
Demanding  my  birthright,  to  mourn, 

And  my  gift,  of  great  sorrow,  and  tears  I  “ 
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Woman  Prepares— Man 
Proposes 

By  Anne  O’Hagan 

SHE  looked  at  herself  with  critical,  un- 
illusioned  morning  eyes  and  turned  from 
the  mirror  with  lips  down-curved  in  deep  dis¬ 
couragement. 

“And  I  thought  I  looked  so  well  last  night,” 
she  bemoaned  herself  softly.  “Vain  im¬ 
becile!  I’m  a  pasty-faced,  drab,  uninterest¬ 
ing  creature  with  as  much  intelligent  anima¬ 
tion  as  a  flour  dumpling.  I  look  thirty-five 
if  I  look  a  day.” 

Her  lack-luster  eyes,  having  relentlessly 
spied  out  her  own  imperfections,  now  took 
note  of  the  shortcomings  of  her  surroundings. 
It  requires  a  supernal  genius  to  make  a  com¬ 
bination  bedchamber  and  living-room  at¬ 
tractive  before  the  chambermaid’s  morning 
rounds,  but  Theodosia  was  in  no  mood  to 
make  allowances.  She  stared  at  the  ashes  on 
the  hearth;  the  grate  was  rusty,  the  andirons 
dull.  She  star^  at  the  Kelim  rug  and  the 
pillows  piled  in  the  comer,  waiting  the 
moment  when  the  cot  bed  should  b^ome 
again  a  luxurious  divan — and  she  shuddered. 

“It’s  a  hideous  way  to  live,”  she  declared 
with  a  vehemence  that  almost  brought  the 
color  into  her  pale  cheeks.  “Squalid!  An 
honest  tenement  would  be  better.” 

The  pale  green  frock  she  had  worn  last 
night,  stretched  upon  a  hanger  and  swinging 
from  the  chandelier  with  a  horrible  suggestive¬ 
ness  of  suicide  or  a  second-hand  clothing  shop, 
occupied  the  middle  foreground  of  her  pictxire. 
She  snatched  it  down  vindictively. 

“.\wful  color!”  she  declared.  “Poor, 


cheap  rag!  It  needs  a  Hebe  to  wear  green, 
and  I — I — dared  to  wear  it!”  She  tried  to 
laugh  the  mirthless  laugh  of  the  stage,  but  a 
sound  more  like  a  sob  was  lost  in  the  slamming 
of  the  closet  door  upon  the  offending  garment. 

She  pulled  the  curtains  wide  at  her  win¬ 
dows,  but  only  the  thick,  gray  haze  of  an  un¬ 
seasonably  warm,  cheerless  winter  day  struck 
against  the  glass  panes. 

“Air?  It’s  a  greasy  steam  from  all  the  mill¬ 
ion  gloomy,  cheap  restaurants  in  the  city,” 
she  declared. 

The  dull  roar  and  rumble  that  is  the  city’s 
breath  was  punctuated  this  morning  by  the 
constant  shrill  of  sirens  from  the  boats  plying 
the  fog-shrouded  rivers  and  bay.  She  put  her 
hands  against  her  ears  to  shut  out  the  sound. 

“And  I  have  to  bear  this  all  my  life,”  she 
told  herself.  “  Only  it  will  be  worse  as  I  grow 
older.  All  my  life— dinginess  and  ugliness, 
poverty  and  makeshifts,  loneliness,  labor — 
and  never  any  love,  never  any  love.” 

Having  thus  reached  the  core  of  her  misery', 
she  sat  down  in  front  of  the  desolate  hearth 
and  stared  at  the  ashes.  For  once  she  was 
not  even  subconsciously  aware  of  the  symbol¬ 
ism  of  the  situation. 

“I  tried  and  I  failed,”  she  told  herself. 
“It  was  indecent  to  try.  Every  Puritan  of 
my  ancestors  would  rise  in  his  grave  to  de¬ 
nounce  a  descendant  who  would  deliberate¬ 
ly  try  to  make  a  man  propose  to  her,  who 
would  fling  herself  at  a  man’s  head.  But 
I  did  it.  I  tried — and  he  didn’t  propose. 
That’s  the  most  disgraceful  thing  of  all. 
And  yet  he  wanted  to  marry  me  five  years  ago 
when  I  wasn’t  half  as  worth  while  as  I  am 
now.  Vain,  ambitious  little  fool!  With  as 
much  idea  of  the  relative  values  of  things  as 
that  doll  there.”  She  looked  with  marked 
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disfavor  at  the  Japanese  doll  on  the  table, 
whose  red  dress  was  a  dinner  menu.  She 
roused  herself  from  her  reveries  long  enough 
to  throw  the  toy  ampng  the  ashes. 

“I  don’t  want  anything  to  remind  me  of 
last  night,”  she  ob¬ 
served.  Then  she 
went  forlornly  back 
to  her  contemplation 
of  her  own  state. 

“  Wliat  on  earth 
was  it  I  wanted  then, 

I  wonder?  Surely  I 
expected  to  many 
some  time — I  was  a 
perfectly  normal  girl 
at  twenty-two.  And 
there  he  was” — her 
face  broke  into  April 
tenderness  —  “  kind 
and  gay  and  modest 
and  manly.  And 
adoring  me — for  he 
did,  he  did!  Did  I  imagine  there  were  go¬ 
ing  to  be  dozens  like  that,  I  wonder?  For 
that  wouldn’t  do  for  Theodosia,  Theodosia 
who  was  going  to  run  the  gamut  of  human 
experiences  outside  love  and  matrimony  be¬ 
fore  settling  down  to  those  humdrum  matters! 
That  was  it.  Freedom  had  gone  to  my  head. 
I  was  maudlin  with  it.”  She  paus^  and 
balanced  the  poker  thoughtfully  in  her  out¬ 
stretched  hand. 

“Well,  and  now  he  comes  back  from  his 
bridge-laying  and  road-making  down  there  in 
Bogota — it  was  when  he  got  that  appointment 
that  he  asked  me,  fool  that  I  was,  to  marry 
him!  And  I’ve  learned  my  lesson.  I  know 
that  the  vast  range  of  human  experience  I 
anticipated  narrows  down  to  a  fairly  constant 
anxiety  about  the  rent,  a  gloomy  foreboding 
about  old  age,  a  heavy  loneliness,  and  a  lot  of 
noisy,  unsatisfactory  companionships.  Oh, 
I’ve  learned  my  lesson.  And  I’ve  learned 
that  I  missed  him  like  mad!  Why,  when  I 
heard  he  was  coming  home  my  heart  gave 
such  a  leap  as  it  never  gave  before  in  all  its 
silly  life.  And  I  made  up  my  mind  to  try, 
in  every  possible  way,  to  get  him  back,  since 
no  wise  woman  had  managed  to  get  him 
meanwhile.  Oh,  I  did  my  prettiest  tricks  for 
the  gentleman !  I  wore  my  best  clothes  all  the 
time,  on  the  chance  of  meeting  him.  I  wore 
my  best  air  when  we  did  meet.  I  dread  to 
count  what  I’ve  squandered  on  the  masseuse 
and  the  manicure  in  these  last  two  months. 
And  it  can  never  be  calculated  how  much — 


vital  force,  I  think  they  call  it — I’ve  spent  in 
being  charming  in  his  presence.  Result — 
Harry  Mason  covers  my  glove  with  idiotic 
kisses,  and  he  barely  notices  me.  Last  night 
even,  when  I’d  bought  the  green  dress  on 
purpose!  I  begged' 
Araminta  to  put  me 
next  to  him  at  table. 

‘  Why,  I  didn’t  know 
you  particularly 
liked  John  Hazel- 
ton,’  she  said — the 
purblind  woman  — 

‘  he  isn’t  interested 
in  any  of  the  things 
the  rest  of  us  are.’ 
How  I  hate  studio 
dinners!  I  wish  I 
knew  people  who 
had  real  houses.  I’d 
almost  live  in  — 
Newark — for  a  real 
house.  And  I  was  as 
brilliant  and  as  charming  as  I  could  be.  And 
if  Harr)'  Mason  hadn’t  Ijeen  on  my  right  to 
laugh  at  my  jokes  with  that  great  stupid  roar 
of  his,  they  would  have  made  about  as  much 
impression  as  the  snowflake  on  the  river!” 

Nora,  entering  in  red-armed  energ)’  with 
mops  and  dusters  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of 
cleanliness,  cried  with  ready,  Celtic  sympathy: 

“Sure,  Miss  More,  dear,  ye’re  lukin’  bad 
the  mamin’.  Wouldn’t  ye  be  feelin’  yer- 
silf?” 

“  Oh,  I’m  well  enough,  Nora,  thank  you,” 
replied  Theodosia  drearily. 

“It’s  a  nasthy  day — enough  to  mek  a  body 
down  in  the  mouth.  But  sure  ye,  w’id  yer 
beaux  an’  yer  frien’s  an’  yer  flowers  an’  yer 
fine  doin’s  can’t  know  what  it  is  to  be  sad  nor 
sorry,  miss.  Will  ye  be  afther  kapin’  these 
roses  anny  longer?” 

“No,  throw  them  away.”  Theodosia 
blushed  a  little  to  recall  that  she  had  sent  the 
flowers  to  herself  with  the  card  of  one  of  her 
old  callers  cm  the  afternoon  John  Hazelton 
had  come  to  tea.  But  he  hadn’t  seemed 
particularly  excited  over  the  evidence  of  her 
popularity — ^and  he  hadn’t  mentioned  coming 
again. 

“I’ll  be  danin’  yer  silver  things  to-day,” 
called  Nora  from  the  dressing-table.  “I’d 
hev  done  it  last  week  only  thim  Hinckleys 
movin’  in  an’  all - ” 

“It’s  all  right,  Nora.” 

“A  bit  of  the  polisher’d  do  yer  andirons  no 
harm.” 


SHE  SAT  ixmx  .  .  .  AND  STAKED  AT  THI-:  ASHES. 
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“No,”  agreed  Theodosia  listlessly.  She 
had  approached  the  closet  and  was  staring  at 
her  wardrobe. 

“  Oh,  what  difference  does  it  make  what  I 
wear?”  she  demanded  in  sudden  impatience, 
to  Nora’s  bewilderment.  She  drew  on  a  rain¬ 
coat,  awkward  and  ancient  in  cut  and  greeny- 
gray  in  color — a  thing  that  enveloped  her 
shapelessly  and  accentuated  all  the  pallor 
and  the  shadows  of  her  face.  She  pinned  a 
soft,  half-formless  round  hat  on  her  dark  hair, 
and  finding  her  oldest  gloves  and  an  elderly 
umbrella,  she  marched  down-stairs  and  out 
into  the  foggy,  oozy  streets. 

“Air?”  she  said  scornfully  again.  “Stew! 
Broth  of  the  fiend’s  own  making.”  And 
pleased  with  this  happy  fancy  she  went  on 
to  her  work,  which,  that  day,  was  instructing 
the  young  ladies  in  Miss  Greyerson’s  exclu¬ 
sive  school  in  certain  details  of  water-color 
painting. 

It  was  between  four  and  five  of  the  dismal 
afternoon  that  she  found  herself  walking 
down  Fifth  Avenue.  She  was  grimly,  defi¬ 
antly  conscious  that  her  appearance  fitted 
her  rather  for  Seventh,  but  it  assorted  with 
her  dreary  mood  to  flaunt  the  outward  and 
visible  signs  of  failure  in  the  face  of  the  world. 
She  had  acquired  two  bundles  on  her  peregri¬ 
nations  and  these  she  carried  conspicuously, 
albeit  forlornly.  A  shoe  lace,  unfastened  and 
flapping  in  the  mud  of  the  crossings  and  the 
slime  of  the  sidewalks,  gave  the  final  touch 
of  dinginess,  of  shabbiness  to  her  make-up. 
She  was  aware  of  it,  but  she  scarcely  cared. 
She  recognized  it  as 
the  hall-mark  that 
vouched  for  the  genu¬ 
ineness  of  her  misery. 

From  the  rise  of 
the  Murray  Hill  re¬ 
gion  she  was  staring 
down  the  street  to  the 
spot  where,  out  of  the 
thick  mist,  the  great 
prow  of  the  Flatiron 
Building  was  dimly 
bulked.  She  had  no 
eyes  for  the  pass¬ 
ers-by. 

“  Theodosia !”  cried 
one  of  them  in  evident 
surprise  and  somewhat  dubious  gladness. 
Theodosia’s  gray  eyes,  recalled  from  the 
gloom  of  the  farther  vista,  met  John  Hazel- 
ton’s  blue  ones.  Awkwardly  she  dropped  a 
parcel.  The  color  flooded  her  face.  The 


feminine  heart  within  her  cried:  “Oh,  to  be 
caught  in  this  plight — by  him,  by  him!” 

Meantime  John  was  picking  up  the  bundle, 
oblivious  of  the  mud. 

“Your  shoe’s  untied,”  he  observed.  “Put 
it  up  on  that  step  there,  please,  and  I’ll 
fasten  it.” 

“It’s  so  muddy,”  objected  Theodosia. 
John  laughed. 

“  Mud  won’t  be  fatal.  And  you  might  trip 
on  the  string.  Theodosia,  are  you  one  of 
those  foolish  women  who  wear  low  shoes  all 
the  winter?”  The  inquiry  was  sternly  made 
after  the  tying  of  Theodosia’s  laces  had 
acquainted  him  with  the  intimacies  of  her 
footgear. 

“I — ^I  don’t  know.  I  dressed  quickly  this 
morning,”  mumbled  Theodosia  aloud.  To 
herself  she  was  wailing:  “You  look  like  the 
office  scrubwoman!” 

John  turned  back  and  was  walking  down¬ 
town  with  her.  He  was  moved  to  deliver  a 
pedantic,  masculine  lecture  on  the  care  of  the 
health. 

“  Perhaps  you’re  right,”  agreed  Theodosia 
meekly.  She  could  not  think  of  any  verbal 
rocket  to  fire  in  answer  to  his  mere  common 
sense.  Besides,  she  liked  the  sound  of  his  voice 
so  that  she  scarcely  wanted  to  interrupt  him. 

“Of  course,  I’m  right,”  answered  John. 
Then  he  marked  that  she  shivered  a  little. 
He  was  a  modest  youth  and  it  did  not  occur 
to  him  that  the  passer-by  who  jostled  him 
against  her  was  responsible  for  that  shiver. 

“  See  here,  Theo,”  he  said,  falling  into  the 
nomenclature  of  five 
years  before,  “you’re 
cold.  Your  lips  are 
blue.  Are  you  warm¬ 
ly  enough  dressed? 
Have  you  anything 
on  under  that  thin 
coat — a — a  jersey  or 
anything?  Of  course 
not!  Well,  madam, 
you’re  coming  in  here 
to  have  some  tea  and 
then  we’re  going  to 
take  you  home  in  a 
cab.”  He  was  for 
dragging  her  into  a 
hotel  whose  portals 
were  guarded  by  the  most  imposing  of  blue 
liveries. 

“Mercy,  no!”  cried  Theodosia  with  retum- 
mg  vigor.  “I’m — I’m  not  fit - ” 

“Fit?  Nonsense!”  Mr.  Hazelton  marched 
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her  past  the  blue  images  of  elegant  respect¬ 
ability.  Theodosia’s  muddy  shoes  clattered 
obediently  across  the  hall  and  into  the  big, 
quiet,  m^owly  lighted  dining-room. 

“Just  as  I  suspected,”  said  John  severely 
as  he  helped  her  out  of  her  wrap.  “You 
ought  to  wear  something  imder  it.  That’s  a 
cotton  shirt-waist.” 

“And  a  second-day  one,  and  a  bargain- 
sale  one  at  that!”  Theodosia’s  despairing 
recollection  told  her.  Aloud  she  murmured 
something  about  dressing  in  a  hurry.  Then 
her  murmurs  fell  away  and  she  sat  and  stared 
at  the  ends  of  her  interlaced  fingers.  It  was 
no  proper  use,  she  knew,  to  make  of  the 
heaven-sent  minutes;  she  ought  to  be  training 
the  artillery  of  her  charms  upon  him.  But  the 
consciousness  of  failures  past  foredoomed  her 
to  failure  to-day.  She  simply  couldn’t  make 
the  futile  effort.  If  all  her  weajions,  her 
pretty  clothes  and  her  pretty  wit,  had  failed 
to  remind  him  that  he  was  once  in  love  with 
her,  was  it  likely  that  this  scrubwoman  effect 
could  achieve  that  result  ?  WTiat  was  the  use  ? 

Meantime  John  stared  at  her  with  a  certain 
shy  pleasure.  He  noted  her  pale  cheeks,  het 
down-curved  lips,  the  deeply  shadowed,  tired 
eyes,  the  weariness  and  listlessness  of  her 
bearing. 

“Theodosia,”  he  said  after  the  scrutiny, 
“I  almost  believe  that, 
after  all,  you  need  to  be 
looked  after  as  much  as 
you  did  five  years  ago.” 

His  voice  was  a  little 
uneven  with — was  it  a 
hope? — and  he  bent 
toward  her.  Theodosia 
leaned  limply  back  in  her 
chair,  and  her  wide  eyes 
trimed  to  him  with  rather 
piteous  inquiry. 

“ I  do,  upon  my  w’ord.” 

He  gained  in  emphasis. 

“  Whenever  I’ve  seen  you 
before,  you’ve  been  so — 
so  complete,  so  efficient 
— oh,  I  don’t  know.  All 
polished  and  finished  and 
sparkling,  cared  for  and  admired  and  courted. 
But  to-day - ” 

“Johnny,”  cried  Theodosia,  lapsing  into 
the  inappropriate  diminutive  of  long  before, 
“Johnny,  if  you  mean,  if  you  mean - ” 

“That  I  want  to  be  the  one  to  take  care 
of  you?  I  do,  exactly,  Theodosia.  I  never 
stopped.” 


“Well,  for  Heaven’s  sake,  say  it,”  cried 
Theodosia  with  the  most  imjust  impatience. 
“Oh,  if  you  knew  how  I’ve  worited  to  hear 
you  say  it!” 

“Beg  pardon,  sir,  the  tea.”  The  waiter, 
placing  the  tea  equipage,  sundered  two 
shamelessly  clasped  h^ds  and  interposed 
muffins  between  two  shamelessly  clinging 
pairs  of  ej'es. 

“Why  can’t  the  lower  classes  do  their  love- 
makin’  somewhere  besides  in  restaurants?” 
he  demanded  later  with  ponderous  indignation 
of  his  confrere  at  the  next  table.  Then  more 
curiously:  “What’s  he  sayin’  to  her  now?” 

“  He’s  only  tellin’  her  to  drink  her  tea  whUe 
it’s  hot — if  you  call  that  love-makin’,”  replied 
the  other,  carefully  adjusting  the  knives  at  the 
tai)ie  back  of  Theodosia’s. 


Philury  Jane,  Deaconess 

By  Winifred  Arnold 

Ye  don’t  mean  to  say  that  this  is  Maranthy 
Ann  Peck  that  my  eyes  b  a-gazin’  upon? 
Land  o’  liberty,  Maranthy,  I  shouldn’t  never 
’a’  knowed  ye!  Why,  anybody  could  eeny 
most  call  ye  good-lookin’.  It’s  that  new 
way  o’  fixin’ 
yourhair,hain’t 
it  —  all  frizzed 
up  so  sorter 
fixy  like?  An’ 
yet,  goodness 
knows  I  hadn’t 
orter  uphdd  ye 
in  sech  sinful 
pride  —  though 
reelly  I  s’pose  it 
all  depends  on 
how  ye  done  it. 
Was  it  hair¬ 
pins,  Maran¬ 
thy?  Braidin’ 
an’  tongs  bein’ 
specially  spoke 
against,  I  s’pose 
hairpins  is  the  only  reel  Scripteral  manner  o’ 
crimpin’  the  hair. 

Howsumever,  it  doos  look  enough  sight 
better  than  when  you  wore  it  all  slicked  down 
an’  plastered  flat  to  your  head  as  if  the  dd 
cat  had  licked  h.  That  is,  of  course,  unless 
you’re  layin’  out  to  be  a  deaconess  like 
Philury  Jane  Stubbs.  Sakes  alive,  Maranthy, 


I  SHOULDN’T  NEVER  'A'  KNOWED  YE  I 
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what  be  I  a-sayin’?  Mis’  Deacon  Pelatiah 
Stubbs,  I  mean,  she  that  was  a  Mosher. 
Now,  did  ye  ever  hear  tell  of  a  clearer  case  o’ 
the  workin’s  o’  Providence  than  that  was — 
though  ’twas  also  the  workin’  o’  Philury  Jane 
Mosher,  goodness  knows.  It’s  when  folks 
puts  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  an’  works 
hand  in  hand  with  Providence  that 
they  git  their  prayers  answered 
fastest — you  mark  my  words. 

Yes,  o’  course,  livin’  way  off 
outer  the  world  up  there  to  Brock¬ 
ton,  ye  couldn’t  be  expected  to  ’a’ 
beam  tell  about  it — but  bein’  as  I 
was  in  to  the  fore  part  o’  the  com¬ 
mencement,  as  ye  might  say,  I  can 
give  ye  all  the  peticklers. 

It  all  begun  about  three  years 
ago  when  Elder  Moses  Simpkins 
come  around  here  the  first  time 
a-holding  of  revival  meetin’s.  It 
was  a  great  work  that  Elder  Simp¬ 
kins  did  in  this  here  sinful  town 
o’  Sonet,  I  tell  ye.  There  was  a 
dretful  lot  o’  young  converts  that 
year — as  many  as  six  or  seven  at 
least — an’  Philury  Jane  Mosher, 
she  was  the  worldliest  one  of  all. 

She  wore  breastpins  an’  bead  chains  an’  had 
several  different  red  and  blue  basque  waists, 
an’  crimped  her  hair  both  with  tongs  an' 
braids,  and  even  went  to  the  lengths  sum- 
times  o’  stickin’  ribbon  bows  on  to  it — though 
I  wouldn’t  want  to  say  that  for  sure.  I  never 
reelly  seen  her  do  it,  but  there  is  them  that  sez 
they  has,  an’  sticks  to  it. 

Wal,  howsumever  that  is,  ye  know  how  it 
alwuz  goes,  them  that’s  the  wust  beforehand 
turns  right  around  ’nd  takes  the  front  seat  for 
heaven,  once  they  git  headed  that  way;  an’ 
so  it  was  with  Philury  Jane.  Off  went  her 
glass  breastpins  an’  her  bead  chains,  off  went 
her  red  an’  blue  basque  waists  (she  replaced 
’em  inunejitly  by  brown  an’  black  ones,  o’ 
course.  I  wouldn’t  want  nobody  to  think  I’d 
label  Philury  Jane),  an’  as  to  braids  an’  tongs, 
she  slicked  her  hair  down  flatter’n  yours  was, 
if  anything,  such  was  her  zeal  for  the  meetin’- 
house. 

Then  she  bought  a  package  o’  Di’mond 
Dyes  an’  dyed  all  herba^ue  waists  black,  an’ 
they  do  say  that  she  throwed  her  bead  chains 
an’  breastpins  into  the  mill-pond,  but  I  can’t 
reelly  swear  to  that.  Still,  nothin’  could  look 
primmer’n  Philury  Jane  from  that  time  on, 
an’  when  Eider  Simpkins  come  back  next 
year,  ye  wouldn’t  ’a’  known  her-for  the  same 


person.  I  went  up  with  her  after  meetin’  to 
shake  hands  an’  he  had  to  settle  his  spec’s 
good  an’  hard  before  he  recognized  her  at  all, 
though  she  yelled  out  several  times  that  she 
was  Philury  Jane  Mosher.  Some  folks  is 
deef  as  posts,  but  Elder  Moses  Simpkins  is 
deefer  t^n  a  hull  rail  fence.  I  sometimes 
think  that’s  why  he  has  such  luck 
evangelizing — nobody  can’t  never 
break  up  his  meetin’s  a-sassin’ 
back. 

Wal,  he  stood  ’n’  looked  Philury 
Jane  over  an’  then  he  nodded  real 
majestic  three  or  four  times  an’ 
smiled  down  at  her  most  approvin’ 
like.  “Yes,  yes.  Sister  Mosher,’’ 
says  he.  “  The  meetin’-house  has 
marked  you  for  its  own.  Be  yew 
a-doin’  deaconess  work  ?  ’’  says 
he.  Philury  Jane  turned  red  as  a 
beet  an’  was  so  flabbergasted  she 
couldn’t  speak,  so  I  hastened  to 
explain  that  ’twas  tailoress  work 
she  was  doin’  at  seventy-five  cents 
a  day  an’  board,  but  that  anyway 
all  the  deacons  in  our  meetin’- 
house  was  old  enough  to  be  her 
pa,  not  to  say  gran’pa,  an’  was  all 
married  besides,  so  there  wasn’t  no  chanst 
for  Philury  Jane;  but  o’  course  he  never 
beam  a  word.  “Yes,  yes,’’  sez  he.  “These 
here  yoimg  converts  is  jest  what  we  need 
for  deaconesses,’’  sez  he,  “an’  he  smiled 
even  sweeter  at  Philury  Jane.  But  by  this 
time  she’d  found  her  tongue.  “Oh,”  says 
she,  real  distrested,  “had  I  orter  be  a  deacon¬ 
ess,  Elder  Simpkins?  There  ain’t  no  chanst 
here  in  Sonet.  The  deacons  is  all  took.”  A 
word  or  two  evidently  pierced  his  ear-drums, 
for  he  looked  sorter  grieved  like  an’  says: 
“The  munber  o’  deacons  don’t  make  no 
difference.  There’s  plenty  o’  chanst  right 
here  in  Sonet.  All  yew’ve  got  to  do  is  to  look.” 
We  both  on  us  yelled  out  to  know  who  the 
“Chanst”  was,  for  we’d  run  over  all  the 
deacons  hastily  in  our  minds  an’  there  wa’n’t 
one  at  liberty,  so  to  speak,  but  jest  then  he 
turned  away  to  shake  hands  with  Brother 
Cottle  an’  Brother  Seth  Jenkins,  who’d  driv’ 
all  the  way  down  from  Titicut  to  hear  him, 
an’  that  was  the  last  word  we  could  get  with 
him. 

A  more  downcast  mortal  than  Philury  Jane 
I  never  see  in  my  bom  days.  She  busted 
right  out  a-cryin’,  an’  I  had  to  yank  her  out 
tl^ugh  the  vestry  an’  start  off  for  home  with 
her  straightaway.  I  was  afraid  she  was 


NOTHIN’  COULD  LOOK 
PRIMMEK'N  PHILURY 

jane. 
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a-spottin’  my  new  plaid  shawl,  too,  but  there, 
that  jest  shows  how  it  pays  to  buy  the  best 
that’s  goin’.  1  paid  two  dollars  an’  a  quarter 
to  Himie  Bennett’s  for  that  plaid  shawl  an’ 
it  never  showed  a  stain.  An’  I  talked  to  that 


••HAD  I  ORTER  BE  A  DEACUN'ESS,  Et.DER  SIMEKINSf 

girl  goo<l;  I  p’inted  out  that  there  wa’n’t  no 
deacons  lying  round  loose  in  Sonet  nor  in  all 
Freetown  as  far  as  I  knew;  I  told  her  if  ’twas 
her  dooty  the  Lord  would  p’int  the  way;  I 
argufied  up  hill  an’  down  dale,  as  ye  might 
say,  an’  it  did  chirk  her  up  first  rate.  Philury 
Jane  never  was  one  o’  these  here  weepin’-wil- 
ler  kind,  an’  I  wa’n’t  a  mite  surprised  when 
she  come  round  to  my  house  the  next  momin’ 
with  firm  determination  seated  on  to  her 
for’ed,  as  the  poet  says.  “If  Providence  by 
the  mouth  of  Elder  Simpkins  hez  set  me  a 
stent.  Mis’  Bassett,”  sez  she,  “that  stent  I’m 
a-goin’  to  tackle,  an’  though  bein’  a  deaconess 
in  this  town  is  the  toughest  stent  I  ever  come 
up  against,  a  deaconess  I’m  goin’  to  be,”  sez 
she. 

I  was  the  one  that  was  beat  this  time,  I  will 
confess.  “How  under  the  canopy  be  ye 
a-goin’  to  do  it,  Philury  Mosher?”  sez  I. 
“Wal,”  sez  she,  pinnin’  her  shawl  round  her 
shoulders  with  a  big  black  safety-pin,  “fust 
I’m  a-goin’  to  canvass  this  town.  I  know 
full  well  there  hain’t  no  deacons  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  here,”  sez  she,  “but  I’m  a-goin’  visitin’ 
around  all  this  week  to  see  if  I  can  hear  of  any 
in  any  neighborin’  village  that  hain’t  already 
bespoke,”  an’  with  that  off  she  started. 

Friday  artemoon  she  dropped  in  agin,  but 
she  didn’t  hev  anythin’  encouragin’  to  relate. 
Joe  John  Peck’s  wife,  she  that  was  a  Bright- 


man,  thought  that  mebbe  her  cousin  up  in 
New  Hampshire  had  wrote  her  about  a  dea¬ 
con  up  there  that  was  a  widower,  but  that 
was  six  months  or  so  ago,  an’  probably  he’d 
been  snapped  up  in  the  meantime,  and  any¬ 
way,  New  Hampshire  was  a  dretful 
long  ways  off  an’  unhandy  to  git  at, 
besides  not  being  anybody  there  that 
she  knew  when  she  got  there. 

But  Philury  Jane  Mosher  ain’t  goin’ 
to  be  downed  by  no  small  shakes,  I 
can  tell  ye,  an’  her  dander  was  up. 
The  next  week,  she  said,  she  was 
a-plannin’  to  go  dear  down  to  Free¬ 
town  to  visit  Matildy  Withers,  she 
that  was  a  Cornell,  an’  see  for  herself 
how  the  land  lay  over  there.  So  down 
she  went.  But  Freetown  seemed  to  be 
more  discouragin’  than  Sonet  if  any¬ 
thin’.  I’d  never  sensed  before  jest  how 
popular  deacons  is  in  the  matrimony 
bureaus,  an’  the  deaconesses  was  all 
middlin’  young  an’  real  hale  an’  hearty, 
an’  no  vacancies  to  be  heard  of.  But 
Philur)’  jest  shet  her  teeth  an’  started 
right  out  the  next  week  for  Titicut  an’ 
from  there  to  Dighton. 

I  do  b’leeve  there  wouldn’t  ’a’  been  a  square 
mile  o’  the  State  left  that  Philury  hadn’t 
looked  over  ef  sunthin’  hadn’t  ’a’  happened. 
A  Mis’  Deacon  Skinner  over  Fairhaven  way 
up  an’  died  dretful  sudden  an’  unexpected. 
I  couldn’t  help  feelin’  as  if  Philury  was  to 
blame,  though  she’d  never  laid  eyes  on  the 
woman — but  there,  dooty  is  dooty,  an’  every 
one  orter  chase  her  up  tight  an’  grip  hard  on 
to  her  apron  strings.  So  as  soon  as  I  heard 
of  it,  I  sent  word  to  Philury  Jane  to  come 
right  home  from  Dighton;  so  she  did,  hotfoot, 
I  tell  ye,  an’  posted  right  off  to  hire  out  for  the 
deacon’s  housekeeper. 

But  while  she  was  a-gittin’  back  from 
Dighton,  in  steps  Mis’  Onias  Page,  she  that 
was  fust  a  Crockett,  an’  then  a  Thurston,  an’ 
then  a  Fisher,  an’  then  a  Page.  She  took 
the  job  o’  consolin’  the  mournin’  relick  at  two 
dollars  a  week,  an’  an  excellent  hand  she  was 
at  it,  too,  hevin’  hed  so  much  experience. 
To  him  that’s  had  shall  be  given,  is  specially 
true  in  the  matter  o’  ketchin’  husbands.  The 
more  ye’ve  got  rid  of,  the  crazier  all  the  men 
seem  to  be  to  hev  ye  try  it  on  them. 

Still  Philury  wa’n’t  dismayed.  She  begun 
visitin’  Mis’  Page  reel  stiddy,  spendin’  the 
day  an’  stayin’  to  tea  an’  all,  but  o’  course 
Mis’  Page  had  the  inside  track,  there  ain’t 
no  denying  that,  so  finally  Philury  Jane  jest 
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up  an*  told  her  how  ’twuz  an’  ast  her  as  a 
sister  in  the  nieetin’-house  to  remove  herself 
from  twixt  her  an’  her  Dooty.  (That  was 
Deacon  Skinner,  ye  understand.  I  dunno 
as  ye  can  alwuz  foUer  these  highfalutin 
figgers  o’  speech  that  I  use.) 

But  Mis’  Page,  she  hed  full  as  much 
spiritooal  pride  as  the  next  one,  I  tell  ye,  an’ 
if  there  was  a  chanst  to  be  a  deaconess,  she 
wa’n’t  a-goin’  to  let  that  high  office  slip 
through  her  fingers,  I  tell  ye,  an’  so  she  told 
Philury  Jane;  an’  to  save  any  accidents  a- 
happenin’  before  the  week  was  out,  she’d  led 
Deacon  Skinner  by  the  halter,  as  they  say  in 
these  here  s’ciety  columns,  an’  had  a  notice 
put  in  the  paper  an’  then  cut  it  out  an’  sent 
it  to  Philiuy  Jane. 

But  land  o’  Goshen,  ef  she’d  knowed 
Philury  Jane  Mosher  as  well  as  I  do,  she’d 
’a’  thought  long  an’  hard  afore  she  sot  herself 
in  the  way  o’  that  gal,  backed  by  both  Provi¬ 
dence  an’  Dooty.  (This  Dooty  don’t  mean 
Deacon  Skinner.  It’s  not  any  human  per¬ 
son  this  time.)  Less’n  a  week  from  that 
day.  Deacon  Skinner  was  upset  offen  a  load 
of  hay  an’  instantly  killed,  an’  though  nobody 
objected  to  the  widder’s  wearin’  her  usual 
crape  veil  to  the  funeril  (though  it  had  grown 
pretty  rusty  lookin’  by  this  time),  still  they 
all  agreed  that  she’d  been  Mis’  Skinner  such 
a  short  time  that  ’twa’n’t  reelly  right 
to  take  away  the  title  o’  Mis’  Deacon 
from  his  dead  an’  gone  relick  an’  give 
it  to  somebody  that  hed  been  Mis’ 

Page  only  the  week  before,  so  she 
only  got  to  be  the  Widder  Skinner 
for  all  her  pains. 

Wal,  now,  there  was  Philury  Jane’s 
chanst  at  last,  though  land!  I  dunno 
as  I  should  ’a’  known  it  myself. 

That’s  the  diffrunce  in  folks;  some 
on  em’  knows  a  chanst  ez  fur  off  as 
they  kin  see  her  cornin’,  an’  others 
hain’t  no  idee  who  ’tis  till  her  back 
hair  is  jest  a  disappearin’  around  the 
comer  for  good.  Philury  Jane,  now, 
she  alwiiz  hez  her  spy-^ass  out,  an’ 
chansts  don’t  need  to  wear  no  labels 
for  her. 

While  she  was  over  a-visitin’  Mis’ 

Page,  she  fell  in  with  Pelatiah  Stubbs, 
a  sandy-haired,  youngish-sorter  chap 
that  clerked  it  for  Deacon  Skinner  in  his 
grocery  store.  She  didn’t  have  no  thoughts 
o’  him,  o’  course,  her  mind  bein’  soarin’ 
on  sech  a  high  spiritooal  flight,  an’  her  eyes 
sot  firmly  on  to  the  deacon,  but  Pelatiah 


he  got  reel  sweet  on  her  afore  she’d  been 
over  there  more’n  half  a  dozen  tim6s.  He 
wa’n’t  even  a  perfessor  when  she  fust  come, 
but  he  knew  that  was  clear  agin  him,  so 
he  experienced  religion  an’  jined  the  Church 
short  off,  an’  it  helped  him  with  Philiuy 
Jane  so’t  she  let  him  tackle  up  an’  carry  her 
home  in  the  grocery  waggin  several  times, 
an’  I  b’leeve  that  on  one  o’  these  trips  he 
ez  much  ez  popped  the  question.  At  any 
rate,  she  knew  fiill  well  that  she  could  have 
him,  so  what  do  ye  b’leeve  she  did  ?  She  sent 
for  him  to  fetch  her  over  to  the  funeril  an’ 
then  she  insisted  on  stayin’  a  fortnight  an’ 
comfortin’  the  mournin’  relick.  The  Widder 
Skinner  was  mad  enough  to  bite,  but  they’d 
been  such  friends  that  she  couldn’t  very  well 
refuse,  so  there  Philury  stayed. 

Pelatiah  Stubbs,  he  had  about  $800  saved 
up,  an’  he  told  Philury  Jane  that  if  she’d 
marry  him  he’d  buy  a  white  cottage  house 
with  green  blinds  jest  around  the  comer  from 
the  store.  Now  any  ordinary  woman  would 
’a’  jumped  at  sech  a  chanst  as  that  afore  ye 
could  say  Jack  Robinson,  but  not  so  Philury. 
In  the  artemoon,  arter  the  funeril,  she  took 
Pelatiah  into  the  fore-room  (the  store  was 
closed,  o’  course,  outer  resf)ect),  an’  she  talked 
to  him  till  he  promised  that  ef  she  wanted  him 
to  he’d  give  that  hull  $800  clean  out  to  the 


“PHILURY  JANE  MOSHER!  WAL,  I  AM  BEAT!” 

meetin’-house  the  next  Sunday,  ’ceptin’  what 
he  needed  to  buy  up  the  deacon’s  grocery 
business.  He  was  clean  daft  about  Philury, 
ye  can  see  that  easy  enough. 

She  never  said  a  word  more  to  him,  but  the 
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next  day,  right  after  breakfast,  she  put  on  her 
bunnit  an’  shawl  an’  started  out  to  canvass 
that  meetin’-house,  beginnin’  with  the  min¬ 
ister’s  family  an’  the  deacons’  an’  so  down 
along,  an’  she  told  ’em  all  about  Pelatiah’s 
money  an’  how  he  was  goin’  to  give  it  smack 
out  to  the  meetin’-house  arter  buyin’  up  the 
grocery  business,  an’  then  she’d  ask  ’em  if 
they  didn’t  think  ’twas  only  right  to  elect  him 
to  fill  Deacon  Skinner’s  place.  Philury’s  an 
awful  good  talker,  the  kind  that  can  make 
black  look  reel  whitish  like,  an’  o’  course  she 
had  a  dretful  good  p’int  in  his  bein’  in  the 
grocery  business.  It  doos  seem  to  be  the 
most  orthodox  kinder  trade  for  deacons,  some 
way. 

Wal,  anyway,  however  she  managed  it,  the 
long  an’  short  of  it  was  this:  At  the  end  o’ 
that  fortnight,  Deacon  Skinner’s  old  grocery 
waggin  that  was,  driv  up  to  my  front  gate 
an’  out  steps  Pelatiah  Stubbs  an’  hands  out 
Philury  Jane  with  sech  a  flourish  that  I  sus- 
picioned  sunthin’  right  away  an’  I  got  to  the 
door  afore  she  did.  “  Philury  Jane  Mosher!  ” 
sez  I,  “  wal,  I  am  beat !  Be  yew  a-goin’  to  take 
Pelatiah  Stubbs  an’  give  up  bein’  a  deaconess 
arter  all?”  “No,  indeed.  Mis’  Bassett,”  sez 
she,  smilin’  as  perky  as  ye  please.  “I’ve 
took  Pelatiah  Stubbs  an’  we’re  on  our  weddin’ 
journey  to  Attleboro  this  minute,  but  he  was 
elected  deacon  over  to  his  meetin’-house  yes- 
tiddy  afternoon  ”  sez  she.  “  So  it’s  the  Dea¬ 


coness  Philury  Jane  Stubbs  that’s  a-standin’ 
on  your  door  stun  this  minnit.” 

I  ain’t  usually  no  hand  to  be  surprised,  but 
I  eeny  most  keeled  over  this  time.  “Come 
in  this  minnit,”  sez  I,  “an’  tell  me  all  about 
it.  Come  in.  Deacon  Stubbs,”  I  hollered, 
but  they  wouldn’t  stay,  even  for  dinner. 
Philury  said  she’d  got  to  git  over  to  Attleboro 
where  Elder  Simpkins  was  a-holdin’  revival 
meetin’s;  she  wanted  to  show  him  that  she’d 
done  her  dooty  an’  got  her  deacon  arter  all,  if 
she  did  hev  to  see  to  the  makin’  of  him  her¬ 
self,  as  ye  might  say. 

Wal,  she  an’  Pelatiah  they’re  a-livin’  over 
the  store  still,  for  land  only  knows  when  he’ll 
git  together  enough  money  agin  to  buy  a 
house,  but  mercy  sakes,  Philury,  she  don’t 
care.  She’s  President  o’  the  Dorcas  Society, 
an’  teaches  a  class  in  Sunday-school,  an’  she 
makes  everybody  call  her  Deaconess  Stubbs 
or  else  Mis’  Deacon,  an’  she’s  as  happy  as  a 
clam  at  high  water. 

Her  last  idee  she  got  outen  a  Zion’s  Trum¬ 
pet  that  she  takes;  it’s  a  sign  tacked  on  to  the 
side  door  where  ye  go  to  the  up-stairs  part,  an’ 
it  says: 


DEACONESS  HOME 
PHILURY  JANE  STUBBS 


In  tHe  Atelier 

By  JAMES  E.  RICHARDSON 

I  THOUGHT  that  love  was  such  a  little  thing! 

That  one  might  keep  it  alway  at  his  side, 
Scabbarded  like  a  sword,  at  peace  to  bide 
Its  need  in  times  of  dearth  and  clamoring. 

I  had  it  there,  but  unremembering 
I  put  it  off  one  day,  that  I  might  glide 
A  freer  hand  across  the  work  that  cried 
One  consummating  touch.  It  rose.  Took  wing. 

And  now  ’tis  gone.  There  lie  the  broken  rames 
Of  what  with  toil  and  care  and  crooning  song 
I  sweated  over,  strong  in  sweet  belief. 

In  dauntless  hope.  Oh,  leave  me!  Low  the  flames 
Are  flickering.  .  .  .  This  life  is  not  so  long, 

A  biding  while  within  the  house  of  grief! 


Under  tKe  Spreading' 
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Editor’s  Note. — A  good  story  is  a  treasure,  and,  like  other  precious  things,  hard  to  find.  Our  read, 
ers  can  assist  us,  if  they  will,  by  sending  any  anecdotes  they  find  that  seem  to  them  good.  Though  the 
sign  is  the  Chestnut  Tree,  no  story  is  barred  by  its  youth.  The  younger  the  better.  VVe  shall  gladly  pay 
for  available  ones.  Address  all  manuscripts  to  “  The  Chestnut  Tree.” 


At  a  political  meeting  the  speakers  and  the  audi¬ 
ence  were  much  annoyed  and  disturbed  by  a  man 
who  constantly  called  out:  “Mr.  Henry!  Henry, 
Henry,  Henry!  I  call  for  Mr.  Henry!”  After  sev¬ 
eral  interruptions  of  this  kind  during  each  speech, 
a  young  man  ascended  the  platform,  and  began 
an  eloquent  and  impassioned  speech  in  which  he 
handled  the  issues  of  the  day  with  easy  familiarity. 
He  was  in  the  midst  of  a  glowing  period  when  sud¬ 
denly  the  old  cry  echoed  through  the  hall:  “Mr. 
Henry!  Henry,  Henry,  Henry!  I  call  for  Mr. 
Henry!”  With  a  word  to  the  speaker,  the  chair¬ 
man  stepped  to  the  front  of  the  platform  and  re¬ 
marked  that  it  would  oblige  the  audience  very 
much  if  the  gentleman  in  the  rear  of  the  hall 
would  refrain  from  any  further  calls  for  Mr. 
Henry,  as  that  gentleman  was  then  addressing 
the  meeting. 

“Mr.  Henry?  Is  that  Mr.  Henry?”  came  in 
astonished  tones  from  the  rear.  “  'Thunder!  that 
can’t  be  him.  Why,  that’s  the  young  man  that 
asked  me  to  call  for  Mr.  Henry.” 

There  is  a  story  told  about  a  famous  New 
York  surgeon.  It  nms  that  when  the  doctor 
was  young  in  practise  he  had  as  a  patient  a  cer¬ 
tain  Mr.  Darlie,  of  Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  whom  he 
treated  successfully  for  a  painful  tumor  on  the 
neck.  One  day  the  doctor  called  on  Mr.  Darlie 
after  a  long  interval,  and  despite  the  patient’s 
assurance  that  his  general  health  was  greatly  im¬ 
proved,  the  surgeon  advised  an  immediate  opera¬ 
tion. 

“But  dinna  ye  tell  me  yourseT  an  operation 


wasna  neecessary?”  demanded  the  patient.  “I’m 
feeling  better  than  I  ha’e  twa  year  gone,  and  wha’ 
d’ye  want  to  cut  me  up  noo  for?” 

“Well,”  confessed  the  young  surgeon  with  some 
embarrassment," you  see  I  need  the  money.” 

“Oh,”  said  Mr.  Darlie,  much  relieved,  “if  it’s 
the  siller  ye’re  after,  a’  richt!  I  was  afeard  ye 
war  overanxious  for  the  experience.” 

A* 

An  impecunious  Irishman,  who  was  touring 
the  country  mostly  by  the  brake -beam  route,  was 
one  day  enjoying  the  luxury  of  a  ride  on  a  farmer’s 
wagon.  As  they  rode  on  side  by  side,  the  Irish¬ 
man  noticed  a  handsome  old  house  by  the  road¬ 
side  that  was  apparently  unoccupied  and  spoke 
of  it  to  the  farmer. 

“That  house,”  said  the  farmer,  “is  haunted; 
nobody  will  stay  in  it.” 

“Sure,  I  don’t  believe  in  ha’nts,”  said  the 
Irishman. 

“Well,  that  house  is  yours  if  you  will  sleep  in 
it  one  night.  There  is  a  standing  offer  to  that 
effect.” 

“The  house  is  mine,”  said  the  Irishman. 
“Take  me  to  the  man  that  wants  to  give  it 
away.”. 

At  dark  the  Irishman  walked  to  the  house, 
opened  the  front  door  with  the  key  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  owner,  and  went  up-stairs  where 
he  found  a  room  prepared  for  his  reception.  Re¬ 
moving  his  clothes  he  went  to  bed,  and,  as  he 
was  tired  from  his  day’s  journey,  was  soon  fast 
asleep.  During  the  night  he  was  awakened  by 
shrieks,  groans,  the  rattling  of  chains,  and  other 
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unearthly  noises.  At  the  foot  of  his  bed  he  saw 
a  fearsome  figure  all  in  white  pointing  an  accusing 
finger  at  him.  With  one  frighten^  bound  he 
was  beside  his  clothes  and,  gathering  an  armful, 
fled  down  the  stairs,  out  the  door,  and  down 
the  road  as  fast  as  he  could  go.  Urged  on  by 
his  fright  he  ran  until  weary  nature  refused  to 
carry  him  any  farther.  Dropping  on  a  log  by 
the  roadside  he  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief,  and 
then  gasped  for  breath.  He  heard  a  hollow 
cough  near  him,  and  his  heart  sank  as  he  turned 
and  saw  the  ghost  sitting  beside  him  at  the  other 
end  of  the  log. 

“That  was  a  great  run  we  had,”  said  the  ghost. 

“You’re  right!”  gasped  Pat.  “And  as  soon 
as  I  get  me  breath,  we’ll  have  another  one.” 

He  was  a  sad-faced  American  tourist,  and  as  he 
seated  himself  in  a  London  restaurant  he  was  im¬ 
mediately  attended  by  an  obsequious  waiter. 

“I  want  two  eggs,”  said  the  American,  “one 
fried  on  one  side  and  one  on  the  other.” 

“’Ow  is  that,  sir? ’’■asked  the  astounded  waiter. 

“Two  eggs — one  fried  on  one  side  and  one  on 
the  other.” 

“Very  well,  sir.” 

The  waiter  was  gone  several  minutes  and  when 
he  returned  his  face  was  a  study. 

“Would  you  please  repeat  your  border,  sir?” 

“I  said  very  distinctly,  two  eggs — one  fried  on 
one  side  and  one  on  the  other.” 

Oppressive  silence  and  then  a  dazed,  “Very 
well,  sir.” 

This  time  the  waiter  was  gone  longer  and  when 
he  returned  he  said  anxiously: 

“Would  it  be  awsking  too  much,  sir,  to  ’ave 
you  repeat  your  border,  sir?  I  cawn’t  think  I 
’ave  it  right,  sir,  y’know.” 

“Two  eggs,”  said  the  American,  sadly  and 
patiently;  “one  fried  on  one  side  and  one  on  the 
other.” 

More  oppressive  silence  and  another  fainter, 
“Very  well,  sir.” 

This  time  he  was  gone  still  longer.  WTien  he 
returned  his  collar  was  unbuttoned,  his  hair  di¬ 
sheveled,  and  his  face  scratched  and  bleeding. 
Leaning  over  the  waiting  patron  he  whisper^ 
beseechingly: 

“Would  you  mind  tyking  boiled  heggs,  sir? 
I’ve  ’ad  some  woids  with  the  cook.” 

30 

A  lady  recently  presented  her  husband  with 
twins,  and  his  pride  and  joy  knew  no  bounds. 
He  called  in  friends  and  servants  to  view  and 
admire  his  treasures,  and  lastly  came  old  John, 
the  coachman,  who  had  been  in  the  family  for 
years.  John  looked  the  youngsters  over  carefully, 
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shook  his  head  with  a  puzzled  expression,  and 
went  away  without  a  word.  The  disappointed 
father  was  veiy  angry,  and  his  wrath  was  ap¬ 
peased  only  when  John  appeared  the  next  day 
and  asked  to  view  the  babies  again.  After  much 
deliberation  he  soberly  pointed  to  one  of  them 
and  said,  to  the  parents’  amazement: 

“I’d  kape  this  wan.” 

30 

She  walked  into  a  branch  bank  on  upper  Broad¬ 
way  and  pushed  a  check  through  the  paying 
teller’s  window. 

“You  will  have  to  be  identified,”  said  he.  “  I 
don’t  know  you,  madam.” 

“You  don’t,  eh?”  said  the  woman,  with  fire  in 
her  eye.  “.Aren’t  you  the  father  of  the  Smith 
family  that  has  a  flat  in  the  Pileremin  apart¬ 
ments?” 

“Y-e-s.” 

“Well,  I  am  the  red-headed  janitress  that  your 
wife’s  always  complaining  about.  When  you 
left  home  this  morning  I  heard  you  say:  ‘Emily, 
if  our  children  get  fighting  with  that  old  fury  in 
the  basement,  don’t  quarrel  with  her.  W’ait  till 
I  get  home  and  let  me  talk  to  her.’  Now,  if 
you  think  you  can  get  the  best  of  an  argument 
with - ” 

“Here’s  your  money,  madam,”  said  the  paying 
teller,  and  she  took  it  and  went. 

30 

Dr.  Sawyer,  of  W’illiston  Seminary  at  East- 
hampton.  Mass.,  was  discussing  the  eariy  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  older  generation.  “It  was  not  such 
as  people  get  now,”  he  said,  “but  I  am  not 
ashamed  of  it.  When  I  think  of  it  I  am  always 
reminded  of  an  epitaph  I  once  saw  in  a  desolate 
.little  town.  It  devoted  two  lines  to  the  virtues 
of  the  good  woman  buried  there,  concluding  with 
this  line: 

‘“She  averaged  wdl  for  this  vicinity.’” 

30 

In  the  eariy  mining  days  of  southern  Oregon 
the  miners  would  congregate  upon  Sunday  at 
one  of  the  principal  saloons  in  Jacksonville 
and  make  wagers  on  all  sorts  of  local  ath¬ 
letic  sports,  the  principal  source  of  amusement 
being  foot-racing.  There  was  an  exj>ress  messen¬ 
ger  named  Beeknum,  who  for  years  had  held  the 
,  local  championship,  and  the  hioys  had  for  a  long 
time  consi^red  him  invincible.  One  day  after 
the  miners  had  all  made  a  very  large  clean-up,  a 
stranger  dropped  into  the  saloon  and  after  par¬ 
ticipating  in  a  few  rounds  of  drinks  calmly  re- 
mariced  that  he  could  lieat  any  man  in  Jackson 
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County  in  a  foot-race.  He  promptly  secured 
bets  aggregating  several  thousand  dollars,  the 
distance  was  measured  off,  and  the  miners  not 
only  bet  all  the  money  they  could  rake,  scrape, 
and  borrow  on  Beekman,  but  bet  their  claims, 
horses,  saddles,  and  all  of  the  grub  they  had. 

The  race  was  run  and  Beekman  lost  by  a  nose. 
A  miners’  meeting  was  held  on  the  spot  and  it 
was  decided  that  Beekman  had  “thrown”  the 
race.  The  miners  gathered  clubs  and  rocks  and 
chased  him  out  of  town  and  about  three  miles 
up  Jackson  Creek.  As  the  foot-racer  was  going 
through  the  timber,  getting  out  of  civilization  as 
fast  as  he  could,  he  encountered  a  large  grizzly 
bear;  the  bear  was  hungry  and  started  to  run 
after  Beekman.  It  chas^  him  not  only  to  the 
town,  but  down  the  principal  street,  and  pa.st 
the  group  of  miners,  who  were  still  justly  indig¬ 
nant  over  the  result  of  the  race.  As  Beekman, 
almost  exhausted  from  his  exciting  race,  passed 
the  group,  with  the  bear  snapping  at  his  heels  at 
every  step,  he  yelled  to  the  crowd:  “Maybe 
you  fools  think  I’m  throwing  this  race — but  I 
ain’t.” 

A  man,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  visited  a  mer¬ 
chant  tailor  to  order  a  suit  of  clothes.  The  couple 
differed  as  to  the  material  and  the  manner  of  mak¬ 
ing,  and  the  wife  lost  her  temper. 

“Oh,  well,”  she  said,  turning  away,  “i^ease 
yourself;  I  suppose  you  are  the  one  who  will  wear 
the  clothes.” 

“Well,”  observed  the  husband  meekly,  “I 
didn’t  suppose  you’d  want  to  wear  the  coat  and 
waistcoat.” 

The  savory  odor  of  a  boiling  ham  reached  the 
nostrils  of  an  Irishman  as  he  lay  on  his  death-bed, 
and,  in  spite  of  his  condition,  the  thought  of  the 
unaccustomed  delicacy  made  his  mouth  water. 
Calling  his  wife  to  his  bedside  he  said  appealindy : 
“Bridget,  acushla,  the  nam  do  smell  moiety 
foine.  Couldn’t  ve  lit  me  have  jist  wan  taste 
of  it?” 

“It’s  sorrowful  I  am,  Moike,”  replied  the 
stricken  woman,  wiping  the  tears  from  her  eyes. 
“I  couldn’t  spare  a  rag  of  it,  for  there’s  no  too 
much  of  it,  an’  ye  know,  darlin’,  I’m  savin’  it  for 
the  wake.” 

In  a  vQlage  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  it  is  the  custom  for  the  minister  to  read  in 
church  the  requests  of  members  for  the  prayers 
of  the  congregation  on  special  occasions.  One 
Sunday  the  regular  minister  had  exchanged  pul¬ 
pits  with  a  clergyman  from  the  interior  of  the  State 
to  whom  the  custom  was  new.  The  deacon,  at 


the  usual  time  in  the  service,  ascended  the  pulpit 
stairs  and  gave  the  minister  the  written  requests 
for  prayers,  explaining  what  was  to  be  done  with 
them.  A  few  minutes  later  the  congregation  was 
puzzled  and  not  a  little  amused  to  hear  in  a  slow 
and  deliberate  voice:  “A  man  going  to  see  his 
wife  desires  the  prayers  of  the  congregation  for  his 
safe  return.”  The  notice  was:  “A  man  going  to 
sea,  his  wife  desires  the  prayers  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion  for  his  safe  return.” 

The  wife  of  a  Gordon  Highlander  received  an 
invitation  to  visit  him  at  the  barracks  in  Scotland, 
and  took  with  her  their  six-year-old  daughter. 
When  they  arrived  the  husband  was  on  sentry 
duty,  so  could  not  be  approached.  The  child 
eyed  her  daddy  with  a  rather  sorrowful  but 
amazed  expression  as  he  passed  up  and  down 
the  square  shouldering  his  rifle  and  wearing  a 
kilt.  She  had  never  before  seen  him  thus  arrayed. 
Presently,  with  a  solemn  look  on  her  face,  the 
child  loudly  exclaimed: 

“Mammy,  when  daddy  finds  the  man  who  stole 
his  breeks  will  he  give  me  that  little  frock?” 

An  Omaha  man  was  taking  an  automobile  trip 
through  the  ranching  section  of  the  State,  and  to 
save  time  took  a  short  cut  over  a  bad  stretch  of 
road,  full  of  jolts  and  bumps.  During  the  after¬ 
noon  his  machine  broke  down^^d,  as  the  monkey 
wrench  was  missing  from  his  tool  kit,  he  started 
on  foot  for  the  nearest  ranch  house  to  borrow 
one.  On  arriving  he  found  the  farmer  repairing 
his  fence. 

“Have  you  a  monkey  wrench  about  here  that  I 
can  use?”  he  asked. 

“Ay  tank  not,”  replied  the  farmer.  “Yonson 
in  nax  saction  ha  kape  cattle  ranch,  Svenson 
down  har  ha  kape  sheep  ranch.  Faller  bane  big 
fool  to  make  monkey  ranch  in  dese  place.” 

A  simple-hearted,  ingenuous  young  German, 
by  name  Louis  Schultz,  living  in  Hoboken,  be¬ 
came  engaged  after  a  brief  acquaintance  to  a 
young  maiden  whose  reputation  as  a  coquette 
was  well  known.  One  of  Louis’s  friends  on 
meeting  him  one  day  said: 

“You  don’t  meari  to  tell  me  that  you  are  going 
to  marry  Minnie  Blanche?” 

“Sure,”  replied  Louis,  “for  vy  not?” 

“Why,  she’s  been  engaged  to  every  young 
man  in  Hoboken.” 

“Veil,”  slowly  answered  I^ouis,  “Hoboken  ain’t 
such  a  big  place.” 
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“FISHERS  OF  MEN”  police,  and  the  Salvation  Army  people  had  not 

been  able  to  do.  As  the  story  awfully  says: 
The  stories  told  by  Mr.  S.  R.  Crockett  are  “Whence  had  this  man  this  power  and 
invariably  eventful  and  romantic.  They  are  authority?  Even  the  devils  obeyed  him, 
full  of  action;  the  passions  have  their  sway  in  trembling.” 

them;  the  heroes  they  celebrate  are  brave  and  He  was  a  thief,  and  he  brought  up  the  Kid 
handsome,  the  heroines  beautiful  in  person  to  that  stirring  profession.  One  time  Mad 
and  gifted  with  distinguished  conversational  Mag  in  her  husband’s  absence,  feeling  her- 
powers.  Time  and  again  in  the  Crockett  self  called  upon  to  punish  the  Kid,  had  tied  a 
tales  have  we  been  gladdened  by  the  sprightly  cord  about  the  boy’s  wrists  and  so  suspended 
pleasantries  and  chaffings  directed  by  the  him  from  a  pulley  fixed  in  the  ceiling.  The 
heroine  upon  the  hero — and  this  although  it  Knifer  came  home  and  found  the  Kid  hang- 
is  plain  that  she  loves  him  dearly.  Mr.  ing  in  this  painful  manner.  He  was  angry 
Crockett  establishes  his  stories  indifferently  in  and  proceeded  to  show  it.  “With  one  slash 
times  that  are  gone  by  and  in  the  present  time;  of  the  weapon  from  which  he  got  his  name 
the  glamour  of  vanished  romantic  periods  is  he  cut  down  the  Kid.  Then  quite  coolly,  but 
in  some  of  them,  nor  does  he  fail  to  extract  with  the  wicks  of  his  mouth  drawn  far  down, 
abundant  glamour  and  romance  from  this  day.  and  his  lips  making  a  mere  crack  in  cast  metal. 
His  latest  book,  “Fishers  of  Men”  (D.  he  bade  his  wife  to  prepare  for  what  he  had 
Appleton  &  Co.),  is  a  contemjxiraneous  tale,  promised  her.  Then  Mad  Mag  clung  about 
It  tells  of  Kid  ^IcGhie,  whose  father  was  so.  the  Knifer’s  knees,  crying,  ‘Oh,  dinna  kill 
unhappy  through  matrimony  that  he  offered  me!  Oh,  dinna,  dinna!  I  was  only  pre- 
to  take  off  himself  and  the  boy  with  a  horse-  tendin’.  Dinna  kill  me,  Knifer!’  She  was 
pistol,  and  whose  mother  was  Mad  Mag  sobbing  and  crying  with  the  wild  abandon  of 
McGhie,  a  tempestuous  and  dangerous  such  women,  kissing  the  Knifer’s  boots,  tear- 
woman,  often  drunk  and  often  in  jail.  Of  ing  her  hair,  knocking  her  head  on  the  floor, 
course  there  is  Scotch  in  the  story;  it  is  in  when  the  door  softly  opened,”  giving  entrance 
them  all — an  unfailing  element  and  delight.  to  Mr.  Molesay,  the  dum  missionary,  one  of 

But  this  book,  after  all,  is  not  just  like  the  the  fishers  of  men. 
other  Crockett  stories.  More  than  any  of  the  We  should  like  to  go  on  with  the  Kid’s 
others  that  we  recall  it  is  dreadful,  “thrilling,”  experiences,  but  we  do  not  consider  it  neces- 
provocative  of  goose-flesh.  The  reader  will  sary.  From  so  much  we  are  satisfied  that 
have  a  full  sense  of  this  when  he  comes  to  plenty  will  be  understood.  Mr.  Crockett 
“Knifer”  Jackson,  who  was  Mad  Mag’s  takes  with  him  into  the  Edinburgh  slums  all 
second  husband.  Jackson  was  broad,  with  his  undoubted  powers.  The  terror  and  the 
long  arms,  like  the  more  massive  of  the  ap)es.  p>athos  are  here  in  full  measure.  We  shall  not 
He  had  “an  upper  lip  which  stuck  out  like  the  be  at  all  surprised  if  we  find  reviewers  calling 
ram  of  an  ironclad,”  and  his  special  weakness  Knifer  Jackson  a  new  Bill  Sikes.  We  do  not 
was  homicide.  He  made  Mad  Mag  stand  care  to  flatter  our  author  too  highly,  but  in 
about— something  that  the  ministers,  the  reading  his  historical  romances,  so  full  and 
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fluent  and  glittering,  we  found  it  easy  to  con¬ 
sider  him  a  more  captivating  historian  than 
Mr.  Charles  Major.  Now  he  makes  us 
shudder,  and  we  must  acknowledge  his 
versatility. 

“CAROLINA  LEE” 

The  heroine  of  Lilian  Bell’s  story  of 
“Carolina  Lee”  (L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  Boston) 
was  as  temerarious  as  Ajax  in  defying  the 
heavenly  powers.  She  was  shockingly  rebel¬ 
lious  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  when  her  father  died. 
The  story  says  that  “a  steel-blue  light 
seemed  to  blaze  from  the  girl’s  eyes  as  she 
raised  her  tiny  hand  and  shook  it  at  her 
Creator.”  There  is  a  certain  famous  saving 
sense  that  does  not  seem  to  be  possessed  in¬ 
variably  by  the  Christian  Science  historians. 
We  wonder  what  heaven  thought  of  this  antic, 
or  if  it  took  notice  of  it.  Mrs.  Winchester,  a 
relation,  was  painfully  affected.  She  burst 
into  tears.  These  failed  to  soften  the  child. 
The  story  says:  “  Carolina  viewed  her  without 
sympathy.  ‘I  am  so  little,’  she  said  sud¬ 
denly.  ‘It  is  a  brave  thing  for  God  to  put 
His  great  strength  against  mine,  isn’t  it? 
Listen  to  me.  Cousin  Lois,  I  am  done  with 
religion  from  now  on.  I  will  never  say  an¬ 
other  prayer  as  long  as  I  live.  The  worst 
has  happened  to  me  which  could  happen. 
Nothing  more  counts.’” 

Carolina  was  an  heiress.  She  was  beautiful. 
She  continued  to  rage  at  heaven.  Punish¬ 
ment  was  visited  upon  her,  one  punishment 
after  another.  She  lost  her  money.  Her 
health  suffered.  Her  beauty  began  to  be  im¬ 
paired.  She  was  thrown  from  her  horse  and 
her  leg  was  broken.  It  was  a  bad  break. 
The  most  skilful  doctors  in  New  York  said 
that  she  would  always  have  to  go  on  crutches. 
She  was  desperate.  There  were  times  when 
“she  relapsed  into  such  a  savage  state  that 
she  tore  her  hair  and  bit  her  own  tender 
flesh.” 

It  was  when  she  was  at  this  pass  that 
Christian  Science  was  made  known  to  her. 
Rosenury  Goddard  came  to  see  her.  Rose¬ 
mary  had  had  her  own  troubles.  Christian 
Science  had  dispelled  them.  Carolina  said  to 
Rosenury:  “My  hip  is  broken.  Can  that  be 
cured?”  Said  Rosemary:  “Most  certainly. 
You  won’t  even  limp.”  In  the  sweeping 
away  of  her  fortune  Carolina  had  lost  Guild¬ 
ford,  the  ancestral  home  of  the  Lees  in  the 
South.  Said  Carolina:  “  But  what  do  I  want 
to  get  well  for?  I  have  lost  Guildford!” 
Rosemary  assured  her  that  this  could  be 


recovered.  Said  Carolina:  “Do  you  mean  to 
tell  me  that  there  is  the — that  Christian 
Science  teaches  that  there  is  any  remote 
possibility  of  my  getting  Guildford  back?” 
Rosenury  made  an  affirmative  answer.  Rose¬ 
mary’s  mother  also  assured  Carolina  upon 
this  point.  Said  Mrs.  Goddard:  “Guild¬ 
ford  is  not  lost  to  you.  It  will  be  restored  to 
you.  We  do  not  know  the  way,  nor  must  we 
nuke  laws  nor  dictate  means.  But  God  is 
even  now  preparing  the  broad  highway  which 
shall  lead  your  feet  straight  to  the  gates  of 
Guildford.” 

It  all  came  true.  The  broken  hip  was 
mended  at  once.  There  was  no  need  of 
crutches.  Guildford  was  restored.  Caro¬ 
lina  went  there  and  proved  many  more 
marvels  of  Christian  Science.  They  are  all 
narrated  with  the  same  directness  and 
downrightness  that  will  be  remarked  in  the 
examples  that  we  have  afforded.  Here  is 
something  that  Mrs.  Goddard  said  to  Caro¬ 
lina  concerning  Christian  Science.  It  may 
be  found  at  page  97.  Said  Mrs.  Goddard: 
“Christian  Science  is  like  a  large  crystal  bowl 
full  of  the  pure  water  of  life.  Left  alone,  it 
simply  sparkles  in  the  sunlight  of  God’s 
smile.  But  if  you  bring  to  it  the  alkali  of 
ignorance  and  the  acid  of  prejudice,  this  clear 
water  becomes  the  vehicle  of  a  most  energetic 
boiling  and  fizzing.  But  when  it  has  as¬ 
similated  the  two  foreign  ingredients  the 
residue  sinks  to  the  bottom  harmlessly,  the 
water  clarifies  itself  by  its  reflected  power, 
and  the  crystal  bowl  resumes  its  placid, 
sparkling  aspect.” 

An  interesting  explanation  and  a  queer 
story.  We  will  add  that  Carolina,  having 
recovered  her  health,  her  beauty,  and  her 
ancestral  home,  was  happily  nurried  to 
Moultrie  La  Grange. 

“UNDER  THE  ARCH” 

When  it  comes  to  novels,  we  like  to  be 
cheered  rather  than  depressed.  The  desire 
may  be  unworthy,  but  it  is  rooted  in  us,  and 
we  were  just  a  little  frightened  when  we 
came  to  ludy  Henry  Somerset’s  “Under  the 
Arch”  (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.).  As  we 
read  we  found  that  we  need  not  have  been 
frightened  at  all.  This  is  a  good  tale,  a  work 
of  fairly  skilful  art,  and  not  a  preachment. 
The  heroine  is  indeed  a  mis.sion  worker,  but 
she  falls  interestingly  in  love,  and  she  is 
lovely.  The  hero,  a  socialist,  is  held  well  in 
hand  and  will  irk  nobody.  The  mission 
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work  hardly  appears;  the  socialism  is  a  mere 
casual  splash  of  quite  moderate  color.  The 
main  theme  is  romantic  love,  unreasonable, 
unmeditated,  with  complications — the  sort 
that  we  know  and  the  kind  that  interests  us. 

We  may  glance  briefly  at  the  scheme. 
Eric  Errington  set  out  to  marry  Elizabeth 
Maynell.  Their  love  affair  was  charming. 
Eric  was  disappointed  in  the  inheritance  that 
ciime  to  him  from  his  uncle,  and  sadly  threw 
Elizabeth  over.  She  sorrowed,  but  remained 
healthy.  Eric  had  to  love  somebody.  He 
selected  Lady  Cliffe,  whose  husband  was  off 
at  the  war  in  South  Africa.  Lady  Cliffe  and 
Elizabeth  were  dear  friends.  In  time  they 
came  to  compare  notes  about  Eric.  Eric’s 
chances  with  the  married  lady  were  most 
uncertain.  They  were  uncertain  after  her 
husband  was  killed  and  when  she  was  a 
widow.  She  was  vacillating.  She  led  the 
unfortunate  Eric  a  rare  dance.  He  was  not  a 
profound  and  extreme  villain,  but  doubtless 
he  deserved  his  medicine.  He  needed  to 
marry  somebody  who  was  rich  and  beautiful. 
His  pockets  needed  to  be  filled  and  his 
affectionate  nature  to  be  satisfied.  Fate  was 
against  him.  He  was  constrained  to  remain  a 
bachelor.  Elizabeth  married  the  socialist. 
Presumably  he  was  deserving,  and  certainly 
he  was  lucky.  There  is  some  good  character¬ 
drawing  in  the  story,  and  some  effective 
narrative.  In  places  we  asked  questions,  but 
we  were  not  much  troubled. 

“THE  OTHER  MR.  BARCLAY” 

Henry  Irving  Dodge’s  story  of  “The 
Other  Mr.  Barclay”  (Consolidated  Retail 
Booksellers)  is  vigorously  and  sharply  told 
and  makes  interesting  reading.  John  Bar¬ 
clay  here  was  at  first  a  ruthless  speculator  and 
afterward  a  good  man.  It  was  when  his 
conscience  became  active  that  he  got  to  be  the 
other  Mr.  Barclay.  He  was  thoroughly  bad 
at  first.  He  wrecked  the  company  of  which 
he  was  president  and  was  wrecked  himself  in 
turn.  Quite  interestingly,  it  was  a  young  and 
lovely  female  who  wrecked  him.  She  did  it 
strictly  in  the  Wall  Street  manner,  standing  at 
the  ticker  with  plenty  of  cash  and  booming  the 
stock  which  he  wanted  to  go  down. 

From  Wall  Street  the  scene  changes  to 
Cosburg,  a  small  place  in  the  country.  In 
Cosburg  we  are  taken  to  a  “donation  party,” 
a  charitable  form  of  social  entertainment 
designed  in  this  case  to  be  pecuniarily  bene¬ 
ficial  to  a  mortgaged  and  suffering  church. 


The  party  is  great  fun,  and  the  reader  will  be 
glad  to  be  present.  Not  in  Wall  Street  alone 
is  the  Wall  Street  fever  manifest.  It  raged  at 
the  donation  party,  where  there  was  an  auc¬ 
tion  of  fancy  articles  made  by  the  ladies,  and 
where  Barclay  paid  $200  for  a  basket  con¬ 
tributed  by  the  lovely  person  who  ran  the 
curio  counter.  We  hate  to  betray  the  secrets 
of  an  author,  but  for  the  life  of  us  we  cannot 
help  making  it  known  that  Kate  Randolph, 
who  “donated”  the  basket  and  administered 
the  curio  booth,  was  the  same  who,  a  short 
time  before,  had  stood  at  the  ticker  with  a 
reticule  full  of  cash  and  broken  the  con¬ 
scienceless  Barclay  up  in  business. 

Nor  was  this  the  limit  and  measure  in 
Cosburg  of  the  fever  that  gives  to  Wall  Street 
its  peculiar  distinction.  Far  from  it.  When 
the  donation  party  was  over,  the  Cosburgers 
made  a  pool  to  buy  a  certain  stock  which 
promised  to  go  up.  It  did  go  up,  but  the 
benefit  of  its  rise  eluded  the  unhappy  Cos- 
burgers.  The  reason  we  need  not  explain; 
some  secrets,  at  any  rate,  we  are  determined 
to  respect;  but  it  may  properly  be  understood 
that  there  was  the  dickens  of  a  row  in  Cosburg 
when  the  pool  went  wrong  and  when  several 
thousand  dollars  of  good  Cosburg  money  sped 
off  on  strange,  unreasonable  wings. 

It  so  happ)ened  that  our  friend  Barclay, 
who  was  behaving  pretty  well  at  this  time, 
w’as  the  head  of  the  pool.  The  disaster  was 
not  his  fault,  but  it  might  as  well  have  been, 
so  far  as  the  general  opinion  in  Cosburg  was 
concerned.  The  minister,  who  was  himself 
secretly  in  the  pool,  attacked  him  in  an  ad¬ 
dress  in  church.  We  repeat  that  we  shall  not 
rehearse  all  of  this  story,  but  we  will  say  that 
we  were  made  glad  when  Barclay,  defying  all 
church  convention,  stood  boldly  up  and 
“sassed”  the  minister  back.  The  minister 
flattered  himself  that  he  was  going  to  be  Kate 
Randolph’s  husband.  Of  course  no  such 
arch  hj'pocrite  was  destined  to  attain  to  that 
felicity.  We  shall  not  say  whom  she  did 
marry. 

What  we  feel  may  properly  be  made  known 
further  is  that  Barclay  set  up  as  a  storekeeper, 
that  he  issued  shares  of  his  business  to  reim¬ 
burse  the  losers  by  the  pool,  that  the  shares 
became  valuable,  that  the  Cosburgers  took  to 
speculating  in  them,  that  the  speculation  grew 
to  be  desperate,  and  that  Wall  Street  itself 
never  had  a  hotter  time.  We  will  add  that 
Barclay  in  the  tempest  and  the  crisis,  though 
he  could  have  squeezed  his  enemies  dread¬ 
fully,  and  though  he  was  nearly  mad  with  the 
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desire  to  do  that  same,  nobly  refrained  from 
doing  it.  He  ruled  his  spirit,  and  was  con¬ 
sequently  greater  than  if  he  had  taken  in  the 
village.  The  minister  was  exposed  and 
humiliated.  Kate  Randolph  did  the  right 
thing.  We  repeat,  a  good  and  readable  story. 

“CHATWIT  THE  MAN-TALK  BIRD” 

The  story  called  “Chatwit  the  Man-Talk 
Bird,”  by  Philip  Verrill  Mighels  (Harper  & 
Brothers),  is  all  about  a  magpie.  He  was 
bom  and  lived  in  Nevada.  Certain  denizens 
of  the  wild  were  his  enemies;  certain  others, 
his  friends.  There  is  a  tabulated  list  of  them, 
containing  such  names  as  Knottle  the  weasel 
and  Jawwid  the  snake.  When  Chatwit  was 
a  young  bird,  not  yet  able  to  save  himself  by 
flight,  Johnny  Stone,  a  boy  distinguished  for 
his  freckles  and  for  his  gratuitous  interferences 
with  all  sorts  of  helpless  creatures  that 
deserved  to  be  let  alone,  came  along  with  a 
gun,  captured  our  tender  magpie,  took  him 
home,  and  imprisoned  him  in  a  slatted  box. 
It  was  during  his  compulsory  sojourn  with 
Johnny  that  Chatwit  learned  man-talk.  He 
learned  it  quickly  and  well,  after  the  manner 
of  magpies,  and  once,  when  a  blow-snake 
threatened  to  devour  him,  he  called  out 
“Johnny,  get  your  gun!”  so  lustily  that 
Johnny  came  running  with  the  specified  and 
efficient  weapon  and  blew  the  snake  to  pieces. 
Our  magpie  passed  several  months  in  galling 
though  instructive  captivity;  then,  in  the 
glorious  spring-time,  a  frisky  calf  kicked  the 
slats  off  the  box,  and  Chatwit  sped  forth 
into  the  wonders  of  his  natural  world.  He 
had  his  joys  and  his  sorrows,  which  the  story 
relates.  He  married  happily,  and  his  grief 
was  accordingly  the  greater  when  a  murder¬ 
ous  weasel  stole  up)on  the  family  nest  and 
made  him  a  widower.  He  pecked  out  the 
weasel’s  eye,  but  revenge  is  not  everything, 
and  right  bitterly  did  he  mourn  his  loss.  He 
flew  afar,  the  story  says,  “with  hatred  for  the 
wild  in  all  his  meditations,  and  sorrow  im¬ 
measurable  throbbing  in  his  heart.”  The 
reader  will  grieve  for  him,  and  will  be  grate¬ 
ful  for  the  contrivings  and  the  beauties  of  the 
tale,  whether  he  believes  it  or  not. 

“SIR  WALTER  SCOTT" 

Andrew  Lang’s  life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
(Charles  Scribner’s  Sons)  is  in  Mr.  Lang’s 
agreeable  manner  and  is  an  interesting  book 
to  read.  The  author’s  opinion  of  his  sub¬ 


ject  is  well  known;  it  is  a  distinctly  good  opin¬ 
ion,  and  is  shared  by  many  of  us.  Any  critic 
delivering  opinions  so  voluminously  as  the 
case  is  with  Mr.  Lang  is  bound  now  and  then 
to  say  something  which  some  of  his  readers 
will  consider  to  be  queer;  and  we  found  our¬ 
selves  thinking  it  queer  when  Mr.  Lang  made 
us  acquainted  with  his  belief  that  it  would 
have  been  an  agreeable  substitution  if  Scott 
had  written  eighteen  more  Waverley  novels  (at 
the  rate  of  two  a  year)  instead  of  “The  Lady 
of  the  Lake”  and  “Marmion”  and  some 
other  of  the  poems.  Personally  we  are  glad 
that  this  was  not  done.  We  are  well  satisfied 
to  have  the  moon  dance  on  Monan’s  rill  and 
to  be  made  aware  of  all  the  splendid  pano¬ 
rama  that  the  poems  afford.  We  know  that 
there  are  earnest  people  who  do  not  care  for 
poetr)’  which  is  not  composed  of  metaphysics. 
They  want  Browning  or  nothing.  Again,  it 
has  been  very  handsomely  argued  that  poetry 
is  what  is  beautiful,  that  what  is  merely  elo¬ 
quent  is  not  beautiful  and  not  poetry,  that 
Shelley  consequently  is  a  poet,  and  further 
consequently  that  Byron  is  not.  Still  again, 
there  are  those  to  whose  particular  souls  only 
Walt  Whitman  is  satisfactory,  and  this  for  the 
reason  that  he  alone  has  sung  truly  and  un¬ 
equivocally  the  democratic  idea.  We  are 
glad  that  he  sang  it,  whatever  it  is  in  poetry. 
We  are  glad  that  Shelley  was  a  poet,  having 
beauty,  and  we  are  glad  that  Browning  sang 
and  gave  occasion  for  more  schools  than  Mr. 
Carnegie  has  founded  libraries.  We  are  glad 
that  our  heart,  if  not  inevitably  our  under¬ 
standing,  can  take  them  all  in;  and  we  are 
distinctly  glad  of  “The  Lady  of  the  Lake” 
and  “  Marmion,”  even  though  the  additional 
eighteen  Waverley  novels  needed  to  be  sacri¬ 
ficed. 

“CURAYL” 

The  heroine  of  Una  L.  Silberrad’s  story  of 
■“Curayl”  (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.)  was  a 
beautiful  and  serious  lady  who  married  for 
money.  One  day  a  strikingly  eloquent  and 
forcible  young  minister  preached  in  the  old 
church  at  Curayl.  He  took  for  his  text, 
“Thou,  Lord,  art  merciful;  Thou  rewardest 
every  man  according  to  his  works,”  and  he 
preached  the  law  of  consequences.  When 
the  service  was  over  our  heroine,  whose 
charming  name  was  Beatrice  Curayl,  met 
him  under  the  yew-trees  in  the  dusky  church¬ 
yard  and  asked  him  what  his  opinion  might' 
be  of  a  woman  who  had  marri^  for  money 
for  the  piupose  of  keeping  up  an  ancient 
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estate  and  name.  He  replied,  in  effect,  that 
he  did  not  think  much  of  such  a  business,  but 
that,  inasmuch  as  she  really  was  married,  she 
ought  to  stick  to  her  bargain.  His  sermon 
had  touched  upon  the  point;  she  had  done 
something  and  she  ought  to  take  the  con¬ 
sequences. 

So  the  story  starts,  and  through  the 
difficulties  of  the  problem  so  established  it 
proceeds.  Typhus  fever  breaks  out  in  a 
squalid  quarter  of  Curayl,  and  Beatrice  and 
the  minister  spend  some  weeks  together,  living 
in  the  same  cottage,  and  nursing  the  sick.  Of 
course  they  fall  in  love,  and  not  of  course,  but 
very  properly,  they  make  no  acknowledgment 
of  it.  Beatrice  sticks  to  her  husband,  an 
abominable  person,  whom  the  reader  will  be 
Ixiund  to  hate.  He  also  courts  consequences, 
and  gets  them.  He  strikes  his  wife;  the  next 
day  he  is  thrown  from  a  cab  and  killed.  His 
widow  refuses  to  touch  the  money  that  he 
leaves  behind  him.  Happily,  as  we  must 
think,  this  makes  no  enduring  difficulty.  The 
minister  is  rich.  At  the  risk  of  revealing 
more  than  we  should,  we  will  say  that  he  is 
not  really  a  minister.  He  had  a  fair  excuse, 
but  he  was  in  fact  no  more  than  a  masquerader 
when  he  preached  in  the  Curayl  church.  Of 
this  deception  he  also,  of  course,  had  to  take 
the  consequences.  We  are  glad  that  they 
were  not  serious — not  nearly  so  serious  as  the 
lovely  Beatrice.  A  story  readable  enough, 
but  just  a  little  queer  in  spots. 

“SAINTS  IN  SOCIETY” 

The  story  called  “Saints  in  Society,”  by 
Margaret  Baillie-Saunders  (G.  P.  Putnam’s 
Sons),  tells  of  a  London  printer  who  rose  to  an 
exalted  place  in  the  world,  and  of  his  wife,  a 
pronounced  daughter  of  the  lower  classes,  who 
came  to  be  a  verj-  fine  lady.  Mark  Hading 
started  out  as  a  reformer,  a  helper  of  his 
fellow  men.  His  head  was  like  Napoleon’s, 
his  face  resembled  Dante’s.  His  oratory  held 
the  multitudes  spellbound.  He  got  into  Par¬ 
liament  and  grew  rich.  He  bought  news¬ 
papers  and  attained  to  great  power.  He  was 
made  a  baronet.  When  he  had  established 
himself,  he  went  back  on  the  masses.  His 
wife  rose  with  him,  but  her  nature  was  not 
spoiled  by  her  elevation.  She  was  lovely  and 
kind.  She  established  asylums  and  missions. 
She  was  the  handsomest  lady  at  the  Queen’s 
reception.  It  was  generally  remarked  that 
she  looked  quite  like  the  Empress  of  Austria. 


Hading  was  not  able  to  support  the  grandeur 
that  descended  upon  him.  He  flattened 
tragically  out.  His  nerves  went  to  wreck. 
He  was  discovered  one  morning  dead  in  the 
library  of  his  magnificent  house,  a  tumbler 
smelling  of  laudanum  at  his  elbow.  He  was 
lament^  handsomely  and  formally  in  the 
newspapers,  as  so  great  a  man  was  bound  to 
be.  His  wife,  whom  his  neglect  had  long 
since  discharged  of  any  obligations  of  tender¬ 
ness  toward  him,  was  now  free  to  confer 
happiness  upwn  Sir  Samuel  Crawshay,  an 
aristocrat  and  a  good  man,  and  in  due  time 
she  married  him.  It  is  our  opinion  that  the 
story,  generally  quite  worthy  and  readable, 
would  be  improved  if  the  astonishing  inter¬ 
change  of  insults  between  the  Lady  Veronica 
Vade  and  Mrs.  Vannerheim,  beginning  at 
page  288,  were  to  be  cut  out. 

“  GUMPTION  " 

Life  is  regarded  through  the  sp)ectacles  of 
common  sense  in  the  book  entitled  “Gump>- 
tion,”  by  Nathaniel  C.  Fowler,  Jr.  (Small, 
Maynard  &  Co.,  Boston),  in  which  is  set 
forth  the  autobiography  of  a  country  editor. 
There  is  here  no  lack  of  candor  nor  of  a 
corresponding  homely,  home-made  manner 
of  spieech  that  balks  at  no  compounds  or 
neologisms.  At  page  12  we  read  that 
“father’s  clothes  were  button-full”;  at  page 
51,  that  “Boston  supported  seven  daily  more- 
or-less  newspapers”;  again  at  page  162  we 
learn  that  “Colonel  Carrott’s  wife  was  one 
of  those  jelly-made  waddlers,  fattened  on 
fudge  and  fashion.”  “Gumption”  is  to  be 
commended  to  friends  of  rugged  humor  and 
hard  sense,  especially  to  such  as,  living  west 
of  Buffalo,  love  to  hear  the  praises  of  the 
Middle  West. 

“THE  ETERNAL  SPRING” 

Clever  stories  seem  to  be  coming  in  plenty 
at  this  season.  The  reader  will  suffer  no  dis¬ 
appointment  in  Neith  Boyce’s  novel  entitled 
“The  Eternal  Spring”  (Fox,  Duffield  &  Co.). 
Some  excellent  and  highly  sensitive  impres¬ 
sions  of  Italy  are  afford^  here.  There  is 
good  love-making  of  a  polite  and  not  too 
passionate  sort.  The  dialogue  is  abundant 
and  spirited,  and  is  conducted  in  a  natural 
manner  by  well-bred  poople.  A  wholly 
agreeable  story,  and  a  story  told  w’ith  no  little 
ingenuity  and  skill. 


STRAIGHT  TALK 

By  ••EVERYBODY’S”  READERS 

If  at  any  time  there  are  any  statements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  which  yon  believe  to  be  incorrect, 
or  any  views  expressed  to  which  you  take  exception,  or  any  subject  discussed  upon  which  you  can  throw 
additional  light,  write  to  us.  We  shall  not  be  able  to  publish  all  the  letters.  I)o  not  write  at  too  great 
length.  We  may  use  excerpts  from  your  letter  and  sign  your  name  unless  otherwise  instructed.  For  every 
letter  which  we  are  able  to  publish  we  will  present  the  writer,  as  evidence  of  our  appreciation  and  in  no 
sense  as  compensation,  with  a  year’s  subscription  to  Everybody’s  Magazine,  to  sent  to  the  writer 
of  the  letter,  or  any  one  selected  by  the  writer. — The  Editor. 


TOO  FLIPPANT 

We  are  certainly  fallen  upon  a  time  of  reckless 
iconoclasm,  and  the  man  who  whacks  the  biggest 
hole  in  reputations,  institutions,  and  generally 
accepted  notions  is  the  man  in  the  middle  of  the 
stage  with  the  lime-light  on  him.  Therefore  I 
am  not  surprised  to  find,  in  this  universal  Donny- 
brook  Fair,  that  the  shillalah  has  fallen  upon  the 
venerable  pate  of  the  Christian  church.  I  have 
read,  with  some  attention,  the  smart  lick  given 
this  generally  respected  institution  by  Eugene 
Wood  in  the  April  Everybody’s,  and  consider  its 
flippant,  funny  tone  to  be  entirely  undeserved 
by  the  occasions  which  arouse  the  author’s  wither¬ 
ing  scorn.  The  church  has  committed  many  and 
egregious  errors,  and  has  fallen  far  short  of  the 
high  calling  to  which  Christ  called  it,  but  I  fail 
to  see  in  the  recent  earnest  gatherings  in  the 
interest  of  comity  any  ground  for  the  bitter 
criticism  which  Mr.  Wood  pours  out  upon  it.  If 
sincerity  of  motive  should  be  the  criterion  for 
judging  the  actions  of  an  individual  or  an  insti¬ 
tution,  can  any  one  deny  the  right  of  the  Inter- 
Church  Conference  to  claim  an  honorable  place 
in  the  annab  of  Kristian  activity?  This  is  a 
move  in  the  right  direction,  and  instead  of  lam¬ 
basting  the  clergy  as  musty  and  narrow,  it  would 
better  become  the  critic  to  suggest  in  what  prac¬ 
tical  way  the  deplorable  but  very  evident  fact  of 
divisive  Protestantism  may  be  changed  and  a 
imited  church  take  its  p>lace. 

I  suspect  that  the  clever  critic  has  by  his  very 


cleverness  betrayed  himself  as  one  not  thor¬ 
oughly  familiar  with  the  progressive,  sympathetic, 
twentieth-century  Protestant  church.  I  am 
afraid  that  the  well-meaning  but  blundering  pas¬ 
tor  who  invited  him  to  church  before  he  was  well 
settled  failed  in  his  efforts,  and  that  no  other 
clergyman  succeeded  either.  Let  Mr.  Wood 
acquaint  himself  more  intimately  with  the  church 
and  clergy  which  he  asperses,  and  he  will  speed¬ 
ily  learn  that  in  ail  the  denominations  an  increas¬ 
ing  number  of  men  and  women  are  striving  to 
bring  in  that  same  day  of  social  righteousness 
that  he  is  working  for.  S.  B. 

West  Winfield,  N.  Y. 


“EVERYBODY’S”  AND  INGERSOLL 

I  HAVE  just  finished  reading  Mr.  Wood’s  “The 
Gathering  of  the  Churches”  in  the  April  issue 
of  your  magazine,  and  it  has  interested  me  so 
greatly  that  I  hasten  to  congratulate  you  upon 
the  fearlessness  you  have  exhibited  in  printing 
an  article  which,  I  venture  to  predict,  will  within 
the  next  three  weeks  form  the  subject  of  texts  to 
be  preached  upon  in  forty  per  cent,  of  the  Protes¬ 
tant  churches  of  the  United  States,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  Episcopal  churches,  where  there 
is  a  general  understanding  that  politics  and  other 
current  topics  are  to  be  let  severely  alone. 

In  printing  this  you  must  have  foreseen  that 
it  may  have  a  very  bad  effect  upon  your  sub¬ 
scription  list,  as  undoubtedly  many  an  orthodox 
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preacher  and  layman  will  henceforth  class  your 
periodical  with  the  works  of  Tom  Paine  or  the 
writings  of  Bob  Ingersoll,  while  our  friend  C. 
G.  B.,  of  Scribner,  Neb.,  who  writes  a  letter  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  April  issue,  treating  upon  the 
revival  question,  will  at  the  very  least  censor 
the  April  number  d  la  russe,  as  he  did  the 
March  number.  And  while  upon  this  question, 
permit  me  to  say  a  word  concerning  the  so-called 
revival.  In  my  younger  days  I  lived  in  a  New 
Jersey  village,  and  went  through  several  small 
revivals  and  a  big  one,  where  probably  thirty  to 
forty  per  cent,  of  the  population  came  forward  to 
the  mourners’  bench  and  professed  conversion. 
As  I  look  upon  that  revival  now  (I  was  one  of  the 
converts,  by  the  way),  I  see  it  in  the  light  of  a  re¬ 
ligious  orgy;  we  were  carried  off  our  feet  by  the 
delirium  and  excitement;  we  were  as  certainly 
intoxicated  as  if  we  had  been  drinking,  though, 
of  course,  to  a  different  degree  and  in  a  different 
manner.  I  will  venture  to  say  that  of  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  so-called  converts,  not  five  per  cent.,  no, 
not  two  per  cent,  stuck  to  the  professions  made 
at  that  time.  My  subsequent  observations  con¬ 
vince  me  that  this  is  always  the  case,  there  never 
being  an  exception.  I  cannot  but  believe  that 
these  seasons  of  revival  are  a  detriment  to  the 
cause  of  true  religion.. 

Mind,  I  am  neither  an  agnostic  nor  a  free¬ 
thinker;  I  am  a  church-member  and  regular 
church  attendant.  I  try  to  live  up  to  the  Golden 
Rule,  though  at  times,  I  must  honestly  confess,  it 
is  a  hard  thing  to  do.  I  find  the  longer  I  live 
and  the  more  I  ponder  upon  these  things,  the 
less  the  orthodox  creeds  mean  to  me.  1  guess 
I  really  belong  to. Mr.  Wood’s  “Big  Church.” 

Cleveland,  O.  H.  A.  V. 

PRESERVED  THE  REVIVAL 

In  glancing  over  the  article  on  “The  Old- 
Time  Revival,”  by  Eugene  Wood,  in  the  March 
Everybody’s,  I  experienced  the  same  feeling  of 
shock  that  is  expressed  by  C.  G.  B.,  of  Nebraska, 
in  “Straight  Talk”  for  April.  But  I  got  well 
over  it  in  the  next  half-hour.  What  at  first 
glance  seemed  the  work  of  a  scoffer  proved  to  be 
quite  the  reverse.  As  I  read  farther  into  the 
story  I  failed  to  find  the  sting  that  comes  from 
sneers.  It  wasn’t  there.  Mr.  Wood  is  not  a 
“scoffer.”  I  doubt  if  C.  G.  B.  read  the  whole 
article,  or  if  he  did  he  was  so  blinded  by  his  first 
impression  that  he  failed  to  find  the  real  spirit 
running  through  it. 

Mr.  Wood  has  done  a  service  to  this  and  suc¬ 
ceeding  generations.  The  old-time  revival  is 
passing.  It  was  valuable — it  is  worth  preserv¬ 
ing.  He  has  preserved  it  to  us  and  our  children 
as  few  writers  could — with  the  heart  left  in  it. 

It  was  more  than  genius  and  tact  that  gave 
Eugene  Wood  the  power  to  write  that  story  just 
as  he  did.  I  haven’t  the  honor  of  his  acquaint¬ 
ance,  except  through  his  delightful  pictures  of 
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wholesome  real  life,  but  I  will  venture  the  asser¬ 
tion  that  he  loves  the  religion  of  Christ  as  truly 
and  deeply  as  any  of  us.  I  wish  Mr.  C.  G.  B. 
would  read  “The  Old-Time  Revival”  again  and 
look  for  the  love  that  pervades  it.  P.  P.  L. 

Bradford,  Pa. 

FRANK  AT  LEAST 

Thus  far  I’m  much  pleased  with  Every¬ 
body’s,  and  hope  to  be  still  more  pleased  with  it 
in  the  future.  If  I  find  that  there  is  cause  to 
complain.  I’ll  take  the  liberty  of  letting  you 
know.  Perhaps  I  could  tell  you  to-day  that  the 
article  on  the  church  conferences  did  not  strike 
me  as  overly  fair,  but  it  was  frank,  and  that  is 
something  to  be  thankful  for.  We  don’t  all  see 
things  alike,  and  the  only  thing  of  importance  to 
us  is  that  we  keep  on  seeing  and  seeking  to  find 
out  not  what  things  seem,  but  what  they  really 
are.  J.  H.  J. 

Minnesota  Lake,  Minn. 

ONE  TRUE  RELIGION 

The  article  by  Eugene  Wood  on  “The  Gather¬ 
ing  of  the  Churches,”  published  in  April  Every¬ 
body’s  with  your  high  commendation,  must  prove 
painful  reading  to  thousands  of  your  subscribers 
who  are  orth^ox  Christians  and  still  simple 
enough  to  accept  the  Bible  as  God’s  word.  The 
article  in  question  is  an  assault  upon  the  Christian 
religion  and  its  claims,  and  is  all  the  more  danger¬ 
ous  because  it  is  treacherously  made  by  a  pro¬ 
fessed  friend. 

Christianity  is  not  one  religion  out  of  many,  as 
Mr.  Wood  would  have  us  believe,  but  it  is  the 
only  true  religion.  It  is  not  now,  never  was,  and 
never  will  be  tolerant  of  any  other  religion  as  a 
rival.  The  Lord  Himself  designed  that  it  should 
triumph  and  become  the  universal  or  world  re¬ 
ligion.  He  commanded  His  disciples  to  “Go 
and  make  disciples  of  all  the  nations,”  to  “Go 
into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every 
creature.”  He  said  concerning  Himself;  “I 
am  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the"  Life:  no  man 
cometh  unto  the  Father  bul  by  me.”  His  disci¬ 
ples  also,  in  fulfilment  of  the  commission  He 
gave  them,  went  forth  and  preached  the  Gospel, 
preached  it  in  the  face  of  great  opposition,  suf¬ 
fering  stripes  and  imprisonment  and  even  death 
itself,  in  violent  and  cruel  form,  because  they 
preached  Christianity  as  a»  exclusive  religion. 

It  is  a  new  doctrine  that  Buddhists,  Moham¬ 
medans,  and  Confucians,  Jews,  and  adherents  of 
the  “Big  Church”  are  all  on  the  way  to  salvation. 

It  is  not  true,  therefore,  that  if  people  are 
merely  agreed  on  the  moral  law  and  are  endeavor¬ 
ing  honestly  to  keep  it  they  are  in  the  way  of  sal¬ 
vation;  for  in  the  present  fallen  condition  of  man¬ 
kind,  no  law  has  been  given,  or  can  be  given, 
which  could  give  life.  “For  by  grace  ye  are 
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saved  through  faith;  and  that  not  of  yourselves: 
it  is  the  gift  of  God.”  The  truth  of  God,  as  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  Scriptures,  should  be  held  sacred. 
It  must  and  will  separate  those  who  receive  it 
from  those  who  receive  it  not.  As  to  the  remark 
of  Dr.  Crapsey,  quoted  with  so  evident  delight 
by  Mr.  Wo^,  that  we  are  standing  by  the  death¬ 
bed  of  a  great  religion — if  thereby  is  intended  the 
Christian  religion — it  is  only  necessary  to  set 
over  against  it  the  promise  of  the  Savior,  “On 
this  rock  I  will  build  my  church,  and  the  gates  of 
hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it.”  C.  H.  L. 

Ji* 

“THEY’VE  BEEN  THAR” 

I  READ  C.  G.  B.’s  letter  in  the  April  Every¬ 
body’s;  then,  fearing  I  had  overlooked  any 
spirit  of  scoffing  in  “  The  Old-Time  Revival,”  I 
carefully  reread  Mr.  Wood’s  article. 

Now,  C.  G.  B.,  I  am  a  Christian  and  an  En- 
deavorer,  and,  I  believe,  as  keen  as  the  average 
believer  in  scenting  the  spirit  of  sacrilege,  but 
frankly,  I  think  you  made  the  mistake  of  throw¬ 
ing  away  the  kernel  and  keeping  the  shell  when 
you  tore  out  “The  Old-Time  Revival.” 

In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Wood  has  done  more  in 
that  one  article  to  prepare  thousands  of  sin- 
hardened  hearts  for  the  reception  of  the  great 
revival  spirit  abroad  in  our  land  than  any  one 
writer  of  the  day. 

Why?  Because  he  clothed  profound  and  vital 
truths  in  language  which  the  “wayfaring  man” 
could  and  would  read. 

But,  as  Jacob  Riis  once  said  (in  substance): 
“Some  people  can  behold  a  beautifu'  picture 
which  uplifts  their  souls  with  its  beauty,  while 
others  can  only  see  the  fly-speck  on  the  frame.” 

I  say,  God  bless  Eugene  Wood  and  John 
Conacher.  To  use  a  Western  expression, 
“they’ve  been  thar,”  and  have  reproduced  what 
they  saw  for  the  effification  of  their  fellow  men, 
and  may  God  use  it  to  His  Glory.  L.  B.  B. 

Camp  Verde,  Yavapai  Co.,  Arizona. 

A  TENDER  SPOT 

I  HAVE  enjoyed  reading  Mr.  Wood’s  articles  in 
Everybody’s,  but  he  stuck  his  pen  in  a  tender 
spot  when  he  wrote  on  “The  Old-Time  Re¬ 
vival”  and  “The  Gathering  of  the  Churches.”  I 
do  not  believe  in  the  revival  system.  I  think  the 
“old-time  revival”  has  had  its  day;  but  I  draw 
the  line  when  a  man  caricatures  its  songs  and 
prayers.  Mr.  Wood’s  last  two  articles  make 
one  suspect  that  he  belongs  to  the  “amen  comer” 
of  Elbert  Hubbard’s  flock.  He  talks  very  much 
like  the  “ pastor”  of  that  flock.  I  believe  Every¬ 
body’s  is  rendering  a  great  service  to  humanity 
by  its  exposure  of  graft  and  fraud  in  high  places. 
I  hope  for  large  results  also  from  its  constructive 
work.  But  Mr.  Wood  sees  too  much  in  coopera¬ 
tion.  It  will  not  bring  the  millennium.  If  we 


could  usher  it  in  at  once  throughout  the  worid, 
the  kingdom  of  God  would  still  1%  a  long  way  off. 
“The  kingdom  of  God  is  within  you.”  Men  are 
made  free  and  pure  and  happy  from  within,  and 
not  by  a  just  distribution  of  the  products  of  the 
earth  and  of  human  labor.  R.  L.  P. 

Somerset,  Pa. 

A* 

MISLEADING 

In  an  article  by  Mr.  Eugene  Wood  in  the 
April  number  of  your  magazine  I  am  quoted  as 
having  said  that  the  idea  of  God  Is  not  necessary 
to  religion  (p.  464). 

This  statement  is  likely  to  convey  a  misleading 
impression  of  my  views.  What  I  did  say  was 
that  religion  of  a  high  type  has  existed  devoid 
of  the  ideal  of  a  personal  God.  I  cited  as  in¬ 
stances  the  religion  originally  preached  by 
Gotama  Buddha  (in  distinction  from  later 
“Buddhism”)  and  the  religious  convictions  of 
Spinoza,  the  philosopher.  I  hold  that  the  faith 
in  a  supreme  spiritual  or  ethical  principle  is 
essential  to  religion,  and  that  religion  is  incom¬ 
plete  without  faith  in  a  personal  God.  My  own 
faith  is  in  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Joseph  A.  Leighton. 

Hobart  College,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

A* 

CONFERENCES  CONFUSED 

The  brave,  unmammonized  spirit  of  Every¬ 
body’s  Magazine  suits  me  to  a  t,  but  it  strikes 
me  that  the  assignment  of  eight  pages  of  your 
great  April  issue  to  Eugene  Wood,  on  “The 
Gathering  of  the  Churches,”  was  a  great  waste  of 
valuable  space.  When  a  man  undertakes  to  write 
up  a  great  convention,  he  ought  to  be  sure  before 
he  begins  that  he  has  at  least  a  vague  notion  of 
its  real  purposes.  But  Mr.  Wood  vainly  imagines 
the  Inter-Church  Conference  on  Federation  and 
the  New  York  State  Conference  of  Religion  at 
Rochester  to  have  been  prompted  by  “appar¬ 
ently  the  same  underlying  purpose.”  There 
is  where  he  went  astray.  The  Carnegie  Hall 
meeting  had  a  practical  purpose.  It  was  not 
called  to  resolve  that  “we  are  standing  by  the 
death-bed  of  a  great  religion,”  and  then  go  home. 
Its  members  were  not  there  to  decide  whether  or 
not  Tom  Paine  was  a  low  or  a  high  churchman, 
nor  to  debate  the  proposition  that  the  heathen’s 
idol  is  as  good  a  representation  of  God  as  the 
Christian’s  ideal.  No;  it  was  a  conference  on 
the  practical  task  of  federation,  of  removing  the 
causes,  if  you  please,  of  the  denominational  com¬ 
petition  which  Mr.  Wood  so  flippantly  satirizes. 
Has  not  a  large  body  of  intelligent  and  practical 
men  a  right  to  set  itself  to  such  a  task  without 
being  abused  for  not  doing  a  lot  of  irrelevant 
things?  The  Rochester  Conference  had  no  such 
purpose.  It  was,  as  its  name  implies,  a  con¬ 
ference,  a  talk,  on  a  general  subject — religion. 
That  the  Inter-Church  Conference  did  not  invite 
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Roman  Catholics  or  Unitarians  is  no  more  to  be 
wondered  at  than  that  a  convention  of  brick- 
masons  should  not  invite  carpenters  and  join¬ 
ers.  A  general  congress  of  religions  can  be  held, 
as  was  seen  in  Chicago  in  1^3,  but  that  was 
not  the  business  of  the  Inter-Church  Conference. 
It  was  willing  that  other  men  should  meet  and 
talk  about  the  brotherhood  of  man  and  cuss 
dogmatics  till  they  were  black  in  the  face,  with¬ 
out  producing  any  other  result  than  the  gloomy 
premonition  that  “we  are  standing  by  the  death¬ 
bed  of  a  great  religion.”  The  Carnegie  Hall 
meeting  was  made  up  of  practical,  everyday  men 
who,  while  granting  and  trying  to  correct  the 
defects  of  both,  are  not  yet  convinced  that  either 
the  Church  or  the  nation  has  gone  to  the  “dem- 
nition  bow-wows.”  C.  T. 

Manchester,  N.  H. 

A* 

THE  INK  OF  THE  SCORNFUL 

I  WANT  to  make  an  emphatic  protest  against 
the  publication  in  as  good  a  magazine  as  Every¬ 
body’s  of  such  stuff  as  Eugene  Wood  is  inflicting 
on  a  long-suffering  people  through  your  pages. 
When  you  allowed  him  to  wound  Christian  feel¬ 
ing  and  exhibit  his  contemptuous  scorn  for  gen¬ 
uine  Christian  experience  by  caricaturing  the  men 
and  methods  which  God  used  in  laying  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  righteousness,  without  which  there 
would  be  no  hope  of  stability  or  progress  in  this 
nation,  I  was  astonished  and  thought  that  such  a 
bad  break  would  not  be  repeated. 

But  when,  in  the  April  number,  you  turn  him 
loose  again  that  he  may  add  insult  to  injury  by 
holding  up  to  ridicule  two  dignified  assemblies 
of  earnest  Christian  men,  I  am  moved  to  speak. 

I  scarcely  know  whether  I  am  more  surprised  or 
ptained  at  your  standing  sponsor  for  this  flippant 
scoffer.  The  lengthy  and  labored  apology  with 
which  you  introduce  the  article,  and  in  which  you 
seem  to  dismiss  lightly,  as  merely  formal,  all 
differences  of  pagan,  Protestant,  and  Romanist, 
does  not  do  you  credit. 

Are  we  expected  to  believe  that  the  Christian 
church  and  ministry  of  our  generation  have 
failed  to  avail  themselves  of  the  light  which 
floods  the  choice  souls  who  edit  and  write  for 
magazines,  and  are  still  sitting  (and  are  sitting 
still)  in  the  dense  darkness? 

I  am  moved  more  to  sorrow  than  to  anger  by 
these  articles,  as  I  have  read,  defended,  and  adver¬ 
tised  E\’erybody’s  from  the  first.  But  if  the 
publication  of  such  matter  is  to  be  your  settled 
policy,  I  can  no  longer  allow  the  magazine  to 
come  into  my  home.  And  I  assure  you  that  I 
am  not  alone  in  this  resolution.  The  Christian 
church  docs  not  object  to  honest  criticism  from 
sober-minded  men;  but  “smart”  space  writers 
who  sit  in  the  seat  of  the  scornful  and  dip  their 
pens  in  the  gall  of  their  own  sclf<onceit  are  hardly 
competent  to  instruct  the  Christian  community. 

Sawtelle,  Cal.  A.  E.  J. 


NO  MORE  “EVERYBODY’S” 

After  the  publication  of  Eugene  Wood’s  screed 
in  the  March  Everybody’s  it  is  hardly  worth 
while  to  ask  a  minister  to  subscribe.  It  is  not 
an  uncommon  thing  for  a  secular  publication  to 
send  a  fool  to  report  proceedings  of  religious 
bodies,  but  to  unite  blackguardism  with  flip- 
p>ancy  is  rather  too  much.  I,  for  one,  shall  buy 
no  more  Everybody’s.  J.  B.  T. 

Dover,  Del. 

BEST  THING  IN  THE  BOOK 

Did  C.  G.  B.  never  sit  somewhere  between  the 
seat  of  the  scornful  and  the  mourners’  bench, 
that  he  should  suspect  Mr.  Wood  of  scoffing  in 
his  revival  article?  A  caricature  may  be  said 
to  mock;  a  photograph,  never. 

Why,  I  almost  wept,  maybe  I  did,  a  little,  as 
I  read,  so  thrilled  was  I  with  the  old-time  joy 
well  mixed  with  awe.  Every  quavering  ejacula¬ 
tion  started  a  ghost  from  the  past.  The  mem¬ 
ories  of  youth  are  sacred.  Mr.  Wood  brings 
them  back  to  me  like  the  scent  of  the  snowdrop. 
His  characters — I  have  another  name  for  every 
one.  I  saw  no  sign  of  scoffing  at  the  evident 
sincerity  of  those  dear  people. 

And  is  it  wicked  to  smile,  sometimes  through 
tears,  at  their  exaggerated  expression  of  convic¬ 
tion?  I  see  now  an  old  man,  who,  when  he 
prayed,  shook  his  head  so  rapidly  that  his  white 
hair  and  beard  were  a  mist,  and  his  features  lost 
their  outlines.  With  some  this  added  to,  with 
others  it  detracted  from,  the  solemnity  of  his 
pleading,  but  none  could  doubt  his  earnestness. 

Personally,  I  think  C.  G.  B.  removed  the  finest 
thing  in  the  book.  Who  knows  but  in  the  li¬ 
brary  copy  it  might  have  touched  the  tenderest 
spot  in  some  old  sinner’s  heart,  or  waked  a  youth¬ 
ful  mind  to  thinking? 

Mr.  Wood  is  good.  Heaven  send  us  more  of 
Wm,  likewise  the  ability  to  understand.  E.  W. 

Waukegan,  Ill. 

A  GUILTY  NATION 

The  main  consequence  with  me  of  reading 
such  writings  as  Mr.  Russell’s,  Mr.  Lawson’s, 
and  Mr.  Steffens’s  is  astonishment  at  their  per¬ 
fect  ignoring  of  what  seems  to  me  the  obvious, 
undeniable,  and  cardinal  import  of  the  facts  with 
which  they  deal. 

They  all  recognize  a  condition  that  involves 
a  general  and  mortal  danger,  and  there  is  a  con¬ 
stant  cry  for  reform;  but  none  of  them  has  seem¬ 
ingly  essayed  exact  location  of  the  evil  to  be 
corrected. 

The  fact  mainly  of  importance  here  is  that  the 
people  cannot  be  acquitted  in  any  degree  of  the 
evil  against  which  the  reformers  cry;  that  no  bet¬ 
terment  can  ever  be  effected  by  the  people,  of  the 
people,  or  for  the  people  so  long  as  they  proceed 
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only  against  an  e\il  allegedly  extraneous  to  them¬ 
selves,  and  under  an  assumption  of  the  incor¬ 
ruptible  integrity  that  it  seems  to  be  the  fashion 
to  attribute  to  them 

The  Christian  nefariousness  of  Rockefeller, 
the  modem  buccaneering  of  Morgan,  the  in¬ 
famies  of  Equitable  and  Mutual  insurance,  the 
prevalence  of  grafters,  all  the  heinousness  which 
is  the  subject  of  current  denunciation,  are  erup¬ 
tions — mere  symptoms — of  a  disease  pervading 
the  moral  system  of  the  populace;  an  endemic, 
not  an  efudemic. 

But  the  arch  knaves  exclusively  are  assailed, 
while  their  constituencies  are  extolled  as  the 
great  American  people,  the  immaculate  vehicle  of 
all  regenerative  influence.  We  have,  in  reality,  an 
exactly  representative  finance,  an  exactly  repre¬ 
sentative  commerce,  and  exactly  representative 
governments,  national,  state,  and  municipal. 
That  is  just  what’s  the  matter  with  us. 

A  cure,  to  be  effectual,  must  be  a  cure  of  the  body 
represented  rather  than  of  the  representative. 

Chicago,  Dl.  H.  V. 

LOCAL  DISCOLOR 

An  instance  of  local  discolor  makes  me  write 
to  you  personally.  In  the  February  number  of 
your  magazine  appeared  an  illustrated  short 
story,  the  plot  of  which  centers  in  the  mete¬ 
orological  observatory  of  Manila. 

In  this  story  we  find  an  “Irish  padre”  with  a 
brogue  or  lingo  never  heard  on  land  or  sea.  Dr. 
Douglas  Hyde  congratulated  America  for  sup¬ 
pressing  the  monstrosity  once  known  as  the 
“stage  Irishman,”  but  in  this  romance  of  the  far 
away  we  have  Dr.  Hyde’s  monstrosity  redivii'us. 
The  pictures,  or  rather  caricatures,  in  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  observatory  are  about  as  true  to  local 
color  as  the  printed  i>age.  The  aforesaid  “Irish 
padre,”  with  the  impossible  brogue,  who  certainly 
differs  from  the  “cosmopolitan  Jesuit,”  is  a  re¬ 
pulsive  figure,  clothed  by  the  artist  not  in  the 
garb  used  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  Philippines,  but 
in  a  soutane,  such  as  French  ecclesiastics  wear; 
and  the  whole  drawing  suggests  not  pictures  of 
Manila,  but  the  grotesque  cartoons  in  the  anti-, 
clerical  sheets  of  Paris. 

We  wonder  that  copy  such  as  this,  which  is 
offensive  to  a  large  class  of  readers,  and  is  not  re¬ 
deemed  by  any  cleverness,  should  be  accepted 
and  actually  paid  for  by  the  shrewd  business  men 
that  finance  the  magazine.  This  is  what  I 
wished  to  call  your  attention  to.  To  say  the 
least,  the  article  was  vulgar.  D.  C.  Y. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

COOPERATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  Russell’s  initial  article  on  the  “  Soldiers  of 
the  Common  Good”  is  intere.sting  and  inspiring. 
It  is  marred,  however,  by  superficiality  as  regards 
the  cooperative  movement  in  the  United  States. 


I  think  Mr.  Russell  would  have  modified  his 
statements  had  he  considered  the  following  array 
of  facts: 

In  Minnesota  are  900  cooperative  creamery  and 
cheese  factory  companies. 

Iowa  follows  with  600  more. 

Wisconsin  is  a  good  third,  not  to  speak  of  other 
States  which  are  falling  into  line. 

In  the  Mississippi  Valley  may  be  found  scores 
of  successful  elevator  companies. 

In  eastern  Washington  may  be  found  a  “line” 
of  well-organized  and  successful  elevators,  all  co¬ 
operative. 

In  California  are  more  than  sixty  Rochdale 
stores,  owning  their  own  wholesale  store  (in  San 
Francisco)  and  a  weekly  paper. 

Washington  is  now  credited  with  thirty 
Rochdale  societies. 

Kansas  also  claims  thirty. 

The  Cooperating  Merchants  Company,  of 
Chicago  and  Toledo,  is  a  cooperative  organiza¬ 
tion  of  retail  storekeepers,  452  in  number.  Of 
these,  fifteen  or  eighteen  are  cooperative  retail 
companies. 

The  Merchants  Company  is  a  Rochdale  com¬ 
pany  with  the  equal-ownership  feature  as  planned 
and  advocated  by  the  Right  Relationship  League. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  H.  A.  H. 

THANKS  TO  “THE  LITTLE  RED 
SCHOOLHOUSE ” 

There  are  many  readers  of  Everybody’s 
Magazine  w'ho  can  scarcely  agree  with  the 
sentiment  expressed  recently  by  a  writer  in 
“Straight  Talk”  to  the  effect  that  the  little  red 
schoolhouse,  of  whatever  color,  “is  a  delusion  and 
a  snare.” 

These  little  schoolhouses,  scattered  over  the 
country,  and  their  all-round  self-sacrificing  teach¬ 
ers  have  been,  and  are,  very  important  factors 
in  making  this  country  what  it  is  to-day,  and 
have  been  largely  instrumental  in  bringing  about 
the  improved  condition  of  things  that  makes  a 
change  for  the  lietter  in  school  methods  possible, 
as  well  as  desirable. 

But  it  can  scarcely  be  expected  that  the  change 
will  be  made  with,  or  on  account  of,  the  hope  that 
the  new  plan  will  cost  less  money.  The  log- 
cabins  and  the  sod-shanties  have  not  been 
supplanted  by  the  modem  farm  -  residences 
because  the  latter  are  less  expensive  than  the 
former.  The  sickle  and  the  cradle  have  not 
given  place  to  the  modem  reaper  because  the 
reaper  costs  fewer  dollars  than  the  sickle  or  the 
cradle.  It  is  not  alone,  or  even  principally,  a 
question  of  dollars.  It  is  a  question  of  efficiency. 

The  modem  .\merican  citizen,  even  though  he 
lives  outside  the  city  limits,  wants  his  children  to 
have  the  best  education  obtainable.  He  dislikes 
to  send  them  to  the  city  to  get  it,  for  he  can- 
n  .t  consent  to  deprive  his  home  of  their  daily 
presence,  or  to  remove  them  from  the  daily  home 
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influence  during  the  important  period  of  char¬ 
acter  forming,  even  for  the  sake  of  the  culture  of 
the  city  school. 

He  sees  that  by  bringing  together  the  pupils 
of  a  number  of  the  districts  it  will  be  possible  to 
organize  a  school  that  shall  have  all  the  important 
advantages  of  the  dty  schools,  and  at  the  same 
time  be  free  from  some  of  the  most  serious  dangers 
to  which  children  in  the  city  arc  exposed.  He 
is  beginning  to  see  that  aU  this  may  be  ac¬ 
complished  with  a  reasonable  expenditure  of 
time  and  effort  and  money,  and  when  he  sees  it 
clearly  the  little  rural  district  school  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be  displaced  by  the  large,  centralized 
rural  school. 

But  this  change  will  not  be  brought  about 
because  the  little  red  schoolhouse  “is  a  delusion 
and  a  snare,”  but  because  it  has  done  its  work 
so  well  that  it  has  developed  a  desire  for  educa¬ 
tion  that  it  cannot  satisfy.  For  this  it  should 
ever  be  held  in  grateful,  loving  remembrance. 

Alvordton,  Ohio.  W.  L.  F. 

WOMEN  THE  BEST  TEACHERS 

R.  A.  J.  M.,  in  his  letter  published  in  the 
February  “  Straight  Talk,”  commending  the  article 
on  “A  ^hool  for  Boys,”  asks  why  our  school¬ 
teachers  are  women,  who  are  not  able  to  mete  out 
punishment  in  a  wholesome  manner.  He  seems 
to  think  that  is  the  reason  corporal  punishment 
is  being  put  aside  in  our  public  schools.  It  is 
not,  however,  because  the  majority  of  the  teachers 
are  women  that  permission  to  use  corporal 
punishment  is  deni^,  but  because  the  judgment 
of  leading  educators  is  against  it. 

He  also  says  that  weak  women  are  not  the 
proper  educators  for  boys. 

The  men  we  have  in  our  public  schools  are,  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  not  the  men  who  have  made  or  are 
making  a  success  in  life.  They  are  either  those 
who  have  tried  other  vocations  and,  failing,  have 
taken  up  teaching,  or  else  they  are  very  young 
men  who  are  using  this  means  as  a  stepping-stone, 
and,  expecting  soon  to  leave  the  ranks,  are  not 
deeply  devoted  to  their  work.  We  do  not  find 
the  most  masterful,  manly  men  in  the  school¬ 
room  as  under  teachers. 

It  is  the  noble  woman  who  is  the  conscientious 
worker,  devoting  her  time,  her  interest,  often  her 
life,  to  this  work;  and  it  is  only  such  a  worker 
that  can  make  the  man  of  the  boy.  It  is  through 
her  efforts  that  the  good  traits  which  are  in  both 
the  “bad”  and  the  “good”  boy  are  brought 
out. 

Even  were  conditions  such  that  men  of  the 
right  sort  were  attracted  to  the  schoolroom,  what 


man  could  have  the  cheeriness  and  patience  with 
the  boy  that  a  woman  has? 

“  Make  an  effeminate  boy  of  him” —  Nonsmset 

CUfton,  Kan.  G.  H.  H. 

THE  HIRED  GIRL’S  STAMP 

Your  article,  “The  Hired  Girl’s  Stamp,”  in 
the  December  “Procession,”  is  not  quite  com¬ 
plete  and  is  partly  misleading.  The  writer  un¬ 
doubtedly  is  referring  to  the  “People’s  Insurance 
Law”  of  the  German  Government,  according  to 
which  every  employee,  male  or  female,  single  or 
married,  earning  less  than  2,000  marks  per 
year,  has  to  have  a  little  blank  book,  wherein 
is  pasted  every  week  a  stamp  worth  from  four  to 
nine  cents  according  to  wages  earned.  The 
stamp  is  not  a  gift  of  the  employer;  he  is  com¬ 
pelled  by  law  to  furnish  it,  but  may  deduct  half 
its  value  from  the  wages  to  be  paid.  With 
servant  girls,  however,  this  is  very  seldom  done. 
When  a  girl  is  quitting  work  in  order  to  be  mar¬ 
ried  the  Government  redeems  her  stamps,  giving 
her  half  their  face  value,  the  amount  she  is  sup¬ 
posed  herself  to  have  paid.  She  may,  however, 
continue  the  insurance  on  her  own  account,  in 
which  case  she,  like  every  one  else  insured  this 
way,  will,  in  case  of  permanent  inability  to  work,  or 
at  the  age  of  seventy,  receive  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment  a  small  yearly  endowment.  In  a  similar 
compulsory  manner  provision  is  made  for  tempo¬ 
rary  inability  to  work  owing  to  disease  or  accident. 

Aschersleben,  Germany.  G.  V. 

A  TONIC  TALE 

I  WANT  to  congratulate  you  on  your  enter¬ 
prise  and  good  sense  in  furnishing  us  with  a 
story  like  “The  Spoilers.”  It  revives  one’s 
interest  in  magazines  when  one  comes  across 
something  like  this  story  once  in  a  while.  And 
the  trouUe  is,  this  happens  too  seldom.  In 
“The  Spoilers”  I  believe  we  have  the  nearest 
approach  to  the  great  American  novel  we  hear 
so  much  about  and  see  so  little  of.  It  certainly 
reflects  our  modem  life  better,  more  clearly,  and 
with  more  incisive  meaning  than  anything  that 
has  been  published  since  “  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  ” 
served  its  purpose  for  its  day. 

I  hope  Everybody’s  will  give  us  more  stories 
like  this  one,  as  refreshing  as  a  tonic  after  a 
day’s  work,  and  rescue  the  reading  world  from 
the  literary  slop  that  is  served  to  us  by  near¬ 
sighted  editors  of  weakling  magazines. 

An  Admirer  of  “  Everybody’s.” 

New  York. 
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LET  THEM  BE  NAMELESS 

Scattered  all  over  the  countr)',  in  almost 
every-  town,  there  are  men  who  call  them¬ 
selves  “brokers” — sometimes  “Bankers  & 
Brokers.”  They  are  well-groomed  fellow’s, 
maintaining  handsome  suites  of  offices.  They 
make  a  point  of  giving  their  place  of  business 
a  prosperous  and  substantial  look.  Any  man 
entering  their  offices  would  at  once  assume: 
Here  are  men  who  conduct  their  business  on 
sound  business  lines;  here  are  men  who  are 
making  money;  their  methods  must  be  good; 
their  judgment  must  be  sound;  their  advice 
must  be  worth  having.  In  some  instances 
this  assumption  is  justified.  But  for  the  most 
part  it  isn’t.  For  the  most  part  these  men  are 
thieves.  Often  their  victims  find  this  out  all  too 
sorrowfully  and  certainly.  But  often,  again, 
the  victim  does  not  know  he  has  been  robbed; 
he  thinks  that  he  has  merely  had  hard  luck. 

Most  business  men  have  a  touch  of  the 
gambling  instinct.  All  business  is  a  gamble 
— in  the  best  sense  of  the  word.  We  call  the 
instinct  imagination.  We  look  ahead  and 
imagine  what  conditions  will  be  next  week, 
next  year,  and  then  we  take  chances.  Call  it 
gamble  for  short.  Well,  these  business  men 
make  money  on  their  own  business  and  once 
in  a  while  they  take  a  flyer  in  the  market. 
They  gamble  in  some  other  fellow’s  business. 
They  say,  “The  steel  business  or  the  copper 
business  is  going  to  improve;  we’ll  buy  some 
of  the  stock.”  They  go  to  one  of  those  pros¬ 
perous-looking  oflSces  and  put  down  their 
money.  Now,  at  best,  they  are  taking  big 
chances.  The  rule  is  that  the  fellow  nearest 


a  good  thing  knows  most  about  it,  but  occa¬ 
sionally  a  little  of  it  gets  away  from  him, 
and  on  such  occasions,  if  the  broker  man  is 
honest,  the  business  men  may  make  a  little 
money — from  which  they  forthwith  separate 
themselves  in  some  more  or  less  innocent  folly 
on  the  principle  that  they  are  spending  “  found 
money.”  But  what  if  the  broker  man  is  not 
honest?  What  if  he  has  a  game  rigged  up 
where  he  can’t  lose  and  the  business  man 
can’t  win? 

What  would  you  think  of  him?  WTiat 
would  you  think  of  his  “  patrons  ”  ?  We  have 
hunted  a  long  while  for  a  name  for  such  so- 
called  brokers.  There  is  not  a  name  in  the 
dictionary  that  quite  fits.  We  canvassed 
vulture  and  spider  and  jackal  and  snake  and 
confidence-man  and  leech  and  pirate  and 
hyena  and  thief,  but  discarded  each  one. 
Finally  we  settled  on  shark,  but  it  is  not 
adequate.  A  shark  has  no  conscience,  no 
mercy,  no  pity;  he  is  sleek  and  cold  and  cruel — 
but  he  is  no  hypocrite.  He  does  not  adver¬ 
tise  his  “honor,”  and  he  is  not  supposed  to 
have  any  humanity.  He  is  a  fish.  After  all, 
there  is  no  name  contemptible  enough  to 
apply  to  these  bucket-shop  blanks;  but  they 
go  on  doing  business,  perhaps  right  in  your 
town.  How  can  you  know  them  for  what 
they  are?  That  is  what  Mr.  Teague  is  going 
to  explain  to  you  in  the  series  we  are  beginning 
in  this  number.  If  you  occasionally  take  a 
flyer,  for  your  own  good  read  what  he  has 
to  say.  Even  if  you  do  not  gamble  in  stocks, 
you  will  be  interested  to  know  how  the 
crooked  bucket-shop  game  is  worked.  Read 
what  Mr.  Teague  has  to  say. 
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AMERICAN  CITIES  IN  PENCIL 

The  pictures  of  New  York,  Boston,  and 
Philadelphia,  by  Vernon  Howe  Bailey,  which 
were  published  last  year,  proved  to  be  very 
popular.  We  receiv^  so  many  letters  from 
our  readers  asking  if  we  were  “going  West,” 
that  we  decided  to  continue  the  series. 
The  San  Francisco  pictures  in  this  issue  are 
specially  notable,  as  they  were  drawn  just  a 
few  days  before  the  terrible  calamity.  Pict¬ 
ures  of  southern  California  and  New  Orleans, 
as  well  as  of  Tacoma  and  other  Western  cities, 
will  appear  during  the  next  twelve  months. 

Several  times  the  statement  has  crept  into 
print  that  the  German  nation  transacts  much 
of  its  national  business  with  one  wise  eye 
bent  on  the  mistakes  of  these  United  Sta'tes, 
and  that  by  constantly  watching  our  mental 
and  moral  convulsions,  the  Germans  are  able 
to  avoid  many  political  and  financial  pitfalls. 
The  following  item,  clipped  from  a  prominent 
Berlin  newspaper,  bears  out  this  theory. 

Lebensversicherungsgesellschaften 

Frenzied  Finance.  The  Crime  of 
Amalgamated,  by  Thomas  W.  Lawson. 
(6  sh.)  gonbon,  SBilliam  §einemann. 

fipannenb  gejc^riebene  getoabrt 
einen  ubertafc^enben  ©inblid  in  bie  ^or= 
ruption  bet  norbamerifanift^en  Unttmeb= 
merttelt,  bie  erft  toot  turjem  burt^  bie 
©ntbiillungen  fiber  bie  2eben4berft(^»erun0«= 
gefellfc^aften  arg  blodgefteUt  tnorben  ift. 
Db  biefe  SntpfiQungen  an  ben  bortigen 
3uftanben  etnja4  anbem  trerben  ? 

In  its  original  typographical  garb  this  looks 
formidable  enough  to  be  either  a  proposal  of 
marriage  or  a  declaration  of  war,  but  a  liberal 
translation  robs  it  of  much  of  its  terror. 

LIFE-INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

“Frenzied  Finance.  The  Crime  of  Amalgamated, 
by  Thomas  W.  Lawson.  (6  sh.)  London,  William 
Heinemann.  This  book,  written  in  a  thrilling  style, 
affords  a  surprising  insight  into  the  corruption  of  that 
business  world  of  North  America  that  was  recently  so 
severely  exposed  in  the  revelations  of  the  life-insur¬ 
ance  companies. 

“  Will  tnese  exposures  change  anything  of  the  situ¬ 
ation  there?” 

HANDS  ACROSS  THE  SEA 

Drammen,  March  28,  1906. 

To  THE  Publishers  OF  Everybody’s  Magazine: 
It  occurred  to  me  that  it  might  interest  you  to  hear 


how  your  magazine  was  first  brought  to  our  notice. 
While  traveling  last  summer,  we  met  a  gentleman 
from  Montana  who  afterwairi  sent  us  some  photos 
from  his  mother’s  home  in  Sweden.  One  of  them 
was  taken  in  the  reading-room,  and  on  the  table 
were  several  books  and  magazines,  but  only  one 
showed  the  title  plainly  enough  to  be  deciphered. 
We  could  just  make  out  that  the  letters  were  “  Every¬ 
body’s”  and  never  having  heard  of  this  magazine, 
I  wrote  to  a  friend  in  America,  asking  her  to  kindly 
send  me  a  sample  copy.  When  she  heard  that  we 
found  it  the  bwt  magazine  we  had  ever  had — we 
have  tried  several — she  has  continued  sending  it 
every  month — and  in  fact  we  should  be  very  sorry 
if  we  should  be  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  reading  its 
many  interesting  articles  and  stories.  This  evening 
we  were  surprised  by  seeing  an  extract  of  Mr. 
Lawson’s  articles  printed  in  our  local  paper — taken, 
however,  from  the  well-known  Danisn  paper  Poli- 
tiken.  Yours  truly, 

Miss  Anna  Hvistendahl, 
Drammen,  Norway. 

“FRENZIED  FINANCE”  FOR  BOOK- 
LOVERS 

Of  booklovers  there  are  many  types:  One 
cares  not  a  whit  whether  the  cover  be  black  or 
red,  so  the  reading  be  good.  Another  seems 
positively  to  prize  musty  covers  and  yellowed 
paper — so  keen  is  he  after  some  precious 
first  edition.  Another’s  pleasure  in  poem 
or  historj-  is  doubled  by  the  beauty  of  soft 
vellum  and  skilful  tooling.  Truly,  the  value 
of  no  worthy  thought  may  be  increased  by 
beauty  of  binding;  yet  there  is  after  all  a 
certain  fitness  in  clothing  fine  thoughts  in 
artistic  dress.  It  seemed  to  us  that  among 
the  thousands  who  have  read  “Frenzied 
Finance”  in  its  neat,  plain  covers  there  must 
be  many  of  this  last-named  class  of  book- 
lovers,  who  would  agree  with  us  in  thinking 
Mr.  Lawson’s  work  worthy  a  more  beautifid 
binding,  and  whose  pleasure  in  the  reading 
would  be  greater  for  finer  jxiper  and  richer 
illustrations.  Accordingly,  we  have  prepared 
an  edition  of  “Frenzied  Finance”  (including 
Mr.  Lawson’s  discussion  of  the  insurance 
companies),  limited  to  1,000  numbered  copies, 
printed  in  the  large,  bold  type  dear  to  lovers 
of  artistic  books,  on  stout,  opaque  paper,  and 
bound  in  Japanese  vellum  back  and  comers, 
w’ith  French  hand-made  sides  of  robin’s-egg 
blue.  Each  copy  is  signed  by  Mr.  Lawson  in 
autograph,  and  the  illustrations  are  nine 
photogravures  based  upon  the  best  portraits 
obtainable  of  frenzied  financiers. 

We  invite  subscriptions  for  this  Limited 
Autograph-Portrait  Edition  at  $10  a  copy. 
Subscriptions  will  be  filled  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  received. 
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documentary  proof,  and  remained  on  Euro¬ 
pean  soil,  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  American 
courts,  until  yesterday  (April  a),  when  the  case 
closed.  In  the  New  York  papers  I  found 
the  following  despatch  from  San  Remo,  Italy: 

William  Rockefeller  and  his  guests  left  San  Remo 
to-day  for  Havre.  The  party  left  hurriedly  in 
motor-car  for  the  French  port,  where  Mr.  Rocke¬ 
feller  will  embark  for  Atpcrica.'  It  is  said  that  just 
prior  to  his  departure '  Mr.  Rockefeller  received  a 
cablegram  from  his  brother,  John  D.,  urging  him  to 
return  immediately  to  New  York.  William  Rocke¬ 
feller,  who  seems  to  be  in  the  best  of  health,  informed 
his  guests  that  his  brother’s  health  is  “  not  encourag¬ 
ing.” 

In  this  little  episode  the  public  has  a  warm 
illustration  of  the  smoothness  with  which  the 
“System”  works;  the 'contempt  in  which  it 
holds  the  people’s  intelligence.  After  hiding 
in  Europe  for  two  years,  Mr.  Rockefeller 
starts  for  America  the  very  day  after  the  cause 
of  his  exile  ceases  to  exist,  and  then  from 
Europe  comes  this  flimsy  excuse. 

A  SIGNIFICANT  REFUSAL 

Roughed  out,  the  foregoing  are  the  high- 
place  facts.  My  readers  will  bear  me  out  that 
I  set  forth  in  my  story  all  the  details,  splice- 
jointed,  sandpapered,  and  polished  to  a 
see-yourself  finish,  so  that  none  concerned 
could  have  excuse  for  not  knowing  the  story 
of  “  The  Bay  State  Steal.”  In  addition 
to  blue-printing  all  brick -board -lath -and - 
mortar  facts  which  went  to  make  the  struc¬ 
ture  on  which  the  suit  rested,  I  roundly, 
stated  what  my  story  definitely  proved:  that 
if  I  were  put  upon  the  witness  stand,  “Pepp” 
must  win  and  Rogers  and  Rockefeller  lose;  if 
I  were  kept  from  testifying,  in  my  opinion 
Rogers  and  Rockefeller  must  win  and  the 
four  millions  looted  from  the  already  whole- 
saledly  and  retailedly  “  skun  ”  Bay  State 
stockholders  be  cinched  forever  and  aye.  I 
set  forth,  as  plainly  as  I  could  put  it  in  words, 
that  if  Rogers  and  Rockefeller  intended  to 
“  winky-wunk  ”  the  case,  their  surest  play  was 
to  keep  me  off  the  witness  stand;  if  “Pepp” 
designed  to  “throw”  his  case,  his  end  would 
be  best  gained  by  barring  me  from  testifying. 


In  the  chapter  of  my  story  alluded  to  I  ex¬ 
plained  that  I  had  not  been  called  to  court; 
though  I  had  offered  to  win  the  case  by  go¬ 
ing  on  the  stand.  “Pepp”  definitely  refused 
to  put  me  on,  although  I  have  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  his  counsel,  Whipple,  had  he  been  per¬ 
mitted,  would  have  made  me  the  chief  witness. 

NOTEWORTHY  FACTS 

My  readers  ask,  “Do  you  mean  to  accuse 
the  Bay  State  receiver,  an  officer  of  the  United 
States  Court,  of  thus  openly  selling  out  to 
Rogers  and  Rockefeller?”  I  answer,  I  make 
no  accusation.  I  am  not  called  upon  to  do 
so.  I  simply  lay  before  my  readers  the  facts, 
with  the  comment  that  if  Rogers  bad  gained 
the  power  to  dictate  the  lines  of  the  Bay  State 
case  he  would  have  penciled  “O.  K.  Pepp., 
Receiver”  on  the  diagram  upon  which  the 
suit  was  worked  out,  and  that  if  “Pepp” 
had  entered  into  a  bargain  with  Rogers  and 
Rockefeller,  for  a  convenient  “I-found-it- 
between  -  the  -.prayer  -  book  -  leaves  ”  million, 
to  “pass  up”  the  looted  stock-, and  bond¬ 
holders’  cause,  he  could  have  expressed  the 
goods  along  a  no  more  direct  route  than  the 
one  sign-boarded,  “This  court  is  closed  to  the 
man  with  the  facts.”  I  know  nothing  of  any 
corrupt  bargain  between  Rogers  and  “Pepp.” 
If  I  did,  I  should  tell  it  as  I  have  told  other 
crimes  I  knew  of.  In  writing  “Frenzied 
Finance  ”  it  has  been  my  concern  to  set  forth 
nothing  but  facts  which,  because  of  personal 
knowledge,  I  could,  if  called  upon,  take  to 
pieces  and  put  together  again  with  hands 
and  feet  tied.  So  before  I  accuse  “Pepp,” 
an  officer  of  the  quick-acting  United  States 
Court,  of  conspiring  with  Rogers  and  Rocke¬ 
feller,  I  shall  see  to  it  that  I  have  absolute 
proof  of  crime.  Charles  Lamb  was  once 
held  up  by  an  angry  acquaintance  with  the 
charge,  “  Lamb,  I  understand  you  have  said 
I  am  a  liar.”  Lamb’s  answer  was  to  the 
effect  that  his  acquaintance  had  been  misin¬ 
formed;  that  he.  Lamb,  having  no  personal 
knowledge  that  the  man  was  a  liar,  could 
not  have  called  him  one;  that  all  he  had  said 
was  that  if  any  other  man  than  his  acquaint- 
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ance  had  said  what  had  been  reported,  he 
would  have  known  he  was  a  liar. 

All  triab  at  law  within  the  pale  of  our 
United  States  courts,  even  cases  wherein  the 
defendants  are  “System”  masters  and  have 
herculean  pulls  and  strong  antip>athies  to  pub¬ 
licity,  must  at  some  stage  of  their  meander- 
ings  come  out  into  God’s  daylight,  where  the 
unglassed  eyes  of  the  plain  people,  who  have 
no  pulls,  are  privilege  to  watch  truth  and 
perjury  chase  each  other’s  tails  over  and  un¬ 
der  the  legal  hurdles.  That  the  “System” 
has  neglected  an  opportunity  in  permitting 
this  condition  to  continue  is  obxious,  but 
while  it  has  been  painting  winks  in  the  eyes 
and  leers  on  the  lips  of  the  people’s  gods,  and 
fitting  hair-triggers  and  sliding  panels  to  the 
Ten  Commandments,  it  has  not  as  yet  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  spiking  upon  the  doors  of  the 
United  States  courts  the  sign: 

“  Proceedings  inside  are  not  for  the  \'ulgar 
many.  To-day’s  show  is  strictly  for  the  ex¬ 
clusive  few.” 

Up  to  this  moment  the  proceedings  of  all 
American  courts  are  open  to  the  people — up 
to  present  writing  (I  almost  forgot  to  knock 
wood).  Power  and  pull  may  screen  a  Rogers 
or  a  Rockefeller  from  the  \'ulgar  gaze  while  on 
the  witness  stand  crocheting  harmless-looking 
yams  into  truth  covers,  lie  nets,  and  perjury 
reins,  but  at  some  stage  every  ell  of  the  testi¬ 
mony  fabric  he  has  woven  must  be  sub¬ 
mitted  in  open  court  for  the  inspection  of 
the  people. 

SCREENS  DOWN  IN  COURT 

Something  akin  to  excitement  was  aroused 
even  in  staid  Boston  by  the  announcement  that 
at  last  the  great  Bay  State  Gas-“  Standard  Oil  ” 
suit  was  to  be  submitted  and  argued  in  the 
United  States  Court,  held  in  Suffolk  County, 
Massachusetts,  before  His  Honor,  Mr.  Jus¬ 
tice  Putnam.  It  was  whispered  that,  among 
the  thousands  of  pages  of  testimony  so  labori¬ 
ously  gathered  before  the  referee,  there  must 
be  much  that  was  ripe,  rotten,  and  relevant. 
For  never  before  in  the  history  of  litigation 
had  so  many  barbed-wire  entanglements  been 
spread  to  ward  off  publicity  and  to  repress 
comment.  Ufwn  the  day  in  court,  however, 
all  screens  must  be  down,  and  even  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  thousands  whose  savings  had  been  jet¬ 
tisoned  from  the  Bay  State  craft  might  at  last 
gratify  their  natural  curiosity  to  find  out  by 
what  magic  two  uncrowned  citizens  of  the 
Land  of  the  Free  could  hang  on  to  four  mil¬ 


lions  of  their  neighbors’  savings  while  they 
looped  the  loops  and  shot  the  chutes  amid 
staid  legal  precedents. 

TWO  OF  THE  “system’s”  VICTIMS 

Once  before  I  had  been  in  this  same  Fed¬ 
eral  court.  As  Charlie  Cole’s  bondsman  the 
duty  devolved  on  me  to  be  on  hand  when  he 
was  sentenced  to  many  years  of  servitude. 
But  how  the  scene  had  changed  from  that 
mournful  occasion.  The  “System”  was 
after  Charlie  Cole.  It  had  joined  the  law  to 
punish  its  own  victim.  Charlie  Cole  had 
voluntarily  come  into  court,  had  voluntarily 
beggared  his  family  by  giving  their  all — a 
million  of  his  wife’s  and  children’s  property — 
to  reimburse  the  bank’s  depositors,  until  these 
had  received  one  hundred  cents  upon  each  dol¬ 
lar’s  claim.  He  was  but  one  against  a  world. 
The  “System”  had  sized  him  up  and  had 
chalked  him  “has  been.”  It  had  exam¬ 
ined  his  hands  and  mouth,  and  contemptu¬ 
ously  certified  “No  claws,  no  teeth.”  As  a 
double  precaution  it  had  X-rayed  him,  and 
when  the  plates  showed  “heart  big,  soul 
normal,  conscience  ojsen,  and  tissues  free 
from  bitterness,”  the  final  “Worked  out;  to 
hell  with  him”  had  the  same  effect  upon  the 
people’s  law  machine  as  the  throwing  over  of 
the  throttle  has  on  the  locomotive.  Burr-r-r — 
and  Charlie  Cole  found  himself  in  the  Green¬ 
field  Jail,  where  he  still  languishes. 

This  time,  however,  the  “System”  is  on 
the  side  of  the  defendants — the  hundred-and- 
fifty-time  millionaires  accused  of  filching  four 
millions  from  a  doubtful  lot  of  common  peo¬ 
ple — and  there  is  no  wild  rush  of  the  mill 
wheels  of  justice,  no  hasty  yanking  at  the 
throttle  of  the  law.  The  blindfolded  maiden 
at  the  scales  wears  a  mien  of  respectful  delib¬ 
eration;  the  officers  of  the  court  are  as  solemn 
as  a  king’s  valets.  Everything  is  sedate,  or¬ 
derly,  time-consuming.  The  very  atmos¬ 
phere  is  so  heavy  with  dignity  that  the  veriest 
scoffer,  come  in  to  laugh,  grows  as  sober  as 
an  owl. 

I  got  over  to  the  Federal  building  after  the 
word-festival  had  begun.  Near  the  court¬ 
room  door  there  stood  a  wizened  old  man  in 
whom  I  recognized  a  Harvard  professor  who 
in  years  gone  by  had  invested  his  little  fortune 
of  $12,000  in  Bay  State  stock.  This  man,  in 
real  knowledge  a  hundred-time  millionaire, 
at  doUar-gathering  a  tyro,  at  once  put  to  me 
the  puzzle  question  he  never  failed  to  pro¬ 
pound  whenever  we  met: 
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“Mr.  Lawson,  what  chance  is  there  of 
getting  anything  back?” 

I  knew  that  if  Rogers  and  Rockefeller 
could  be  made  to  pay  back  their  loot  of 
$4,000,000  and  interest,  the  professor  and  his 
unfortunate  fellow  holders  of  the  million  and 
a  half  to  two  million  outstanding  shares  would 
receive  $3  to  $4  a  share.  The  Harvard  pro¬ 
fessor  confided  to  me  that  he  had  come  over 
to  see  if  he  could  size  up  the  chances,  with 
a  view,  if  they  were  favorable,  to  laying  in  a 
few  thousand  shares  of  the  stock  now  selling 
for  but  ten  cents  a  share  in  order  to  average 
down  the  3,000  shares  that  had  cost  him  $4 
a  share. 

“I  am  here  to  size  it  up  myself,”  I  an¬ 
swered. 

“You  cannot  get  into  the  court  room,”  he 
explained;  “every  chair  is  taken.  I  gave  it 
up  after  waiting  a  half-hour.” 

UNITED  STATES  COURT  DIGNITY 

An  open-after-vestry-meeting,  best-room 
sort  of  a  place  a  United  States  court  is — 
simple,  plain,  starched  -  stiff  Yankeeish — 
chairs  around  three  sides  of  the  wall,  and  a 
dais  taking  up  the  fourth.  At  its  foot  is  a 
rail,  outside  of  which  is  a  long  table  for  the 
advocates.  Along  this  table  were  gathered 
on  this  occasion  an  array  of  legal  notables, 
the  envy  for  the  moment  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  bar,  for  let  it  be  understood  that  in  a 
battle  for  $4,000,000  of  “  Standard  Oil  ” 
loot,  the  l^al  lights  favored  with  the  defense 
of  the  strong  box  and  the  tattered  reputation 
of  this  business  colossus  are  the  blue-ribbon 
wearers  of  their  profession.  But,  as  the  pro¬ 
fessor  had  explained,  every  seat  was  occupied. 
As  I  cast  my  eyes  over  the  solemn  gataxy, 
seeking  some — any  vacant  vantage  point,  a 
magnificent  negro  arose  from  behind  a  junior 
edition  of  the  judge’s  throne,  and  with  the 
grace  and  dignity  of  a  Honolulu  prince  ap¬ 
proached  me.  “All  seats  are  taken,  sir,  and 
no  standing  is  allowed,”  he  murmured,  and 
with  one  long  jerk  of  the  right  section  of  a 
splendid  growth  of  Dundrearies  toward  the 
door  through  which  I  had  just  entered,  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  haughty  swiveling  motion  of 
both  eyelids  and  the  whites  of  the  eyes  under¬ 
neath  in  the  same  direction,  he  motioned  me 
imperiously  to  “git.” 

As  I  surveyed  the  graceful  form  and  the 
cold,  dignified  front  of  this  minion  of  a  free 
people,  I  realized  the  source  of  the  profess¬ 
or’s  trembling  irresolution  and  understood 


Uncle  Sam’s  austere  method  of  convincing 
the  eighty  millions  of  the  supremacy  of  his 
judicial  institutions.  Almost  overcome  at 
my  own  audacity,  I  was  about  to  turn  on  my 
heel  and  sneak  for  that  yet  untrustified  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  American  continent — out-of-doors 
— when  one  of  the  lawyers  stepped  up  to 
the  blue-clad  official  and  whispered  some¬ 
thing  in  his  ear.  I  caught  the  one  word 
“Tom.”  In  an  instant  the  statuesque  dig¬ 
nity  melted,  a  smile  exhibited  two  Roose- 
veltian  rows  of  ivory,  and  before  I  realized 
what  was  happening  a  large,  firm  hand  was 
gently  leading  me  in  the  direction  of  the 
minion’s  own  throne  beside  the  door.  From 
this  too  sudden  apotheosis  I  was  rescued  by 
the  clerk  of  the  court,  who  decorously  pro¬ 
vided  me  with  a  less  distinguished  c^ir. 
From  this  vantage  post  I  set  about  sizing  up 
the  chances  in  the  fight  for  millions  which 
was  being  pulled  off  before  me.  None  of 
the  principals — not  even  the  pure-beyond- 
contamination  “Pepp,”  was  present,  but  how 
elaborately,  how  multitudinously  the  prin¬ 
cipals  were  represented.  The  scene  brought 
back  to  me  the  plea  I  had  heard  in  that  other 
court  referred  to  in  my  February  instalment, 
“Not  guilty;  I  have  no  counsel” — no  counsel 
to  protect  him  from  a  verdict  which  would  be 
fatal  to  his  happiness:  and  here  was  a  plethora 
of  counsel  to  protect  for  some  rich  thieves  the 
plunder  that  in  the  counting  of  their  dollars, 
they  would  not  even  get  to.  In  my  innumer¬ 
able  duels  before  the  blindfolded  scales-lady 
I  have  acquired  a  certain  knowledge  of  the 
ammunition  capacity  and  carrying  powers  of 
the  big  and  the  lesser  guns  at  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  bar.  Many  of  them  have  scored  their 
highest  records  off  my  own  person,  and  as  I 
scanned  their  faces  infinite  memories  of  en¬ 
counters  thronged  through  my  brain. 

THE  “system’s”  legal  COACH 

On  the  far  side  from  me  sat  Walter  Badger, 
almost  as  famous  now  as  Rogers’s  and 
Rockefeller’s  legal  reserve  rush  and  coach  as 
he  was  a  few  years  ago  as  Yale’s  reliable  all¬ 
round  athlete.  Walter  Badger  is  as  quiet, 
calm,  and  mummified  during  the  never- 
ending  word-fire  of  his  colleagues  as  though 
he  were  a  conservatory  metal  figure — all  but 
the  eyes.  These  are  apparently  hung  on 
nothing  and  revolve  around  it  as  a  ball  joint 
does  around  its  center.  From  time  to  time 
this  metal  image  speaks,  and  when  it  does  it 
gives  good  proof  that  it  is  not  losing  sight  or 
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sound  of  anything  connected  with  the  battle. 
Let  one  of  his  colleagues  in  the  heat  his 
speech  cross  himself,  drop  a  stitch  or  take  up 
an  extra  one,  and  instantly  Walter  Badger 
is  on  his  feet  with  “If  your  Honor  please,” 
and  then  in  a  few  calmly  enunciated  phrases, 
which  are  so  interesting  as  to  make  every 
one,  including  the  court  and  Badger’s  op¬ 
ponents,  feel  that  they  have  some  bearing 
upon  the  case,  he  proceeds  in  some  unknown 
code  to  telegraph  his  colleague,  “  Get  on  to 
your  job”;  that  his  colleagiies  know  he  is 
always  on  to  his  is  evidenced  by  the  celerity 
with  which,  at  the  first  convenient  point 
after  receiving  his  message,  they  run  back 
and  uncross  themselves,  or  pick  up  the  lost 
stitch  or  drop  the  extra  one.  In  the  Rogers- 
Rockefeller  legal  belt  which  carries  the  empty 
and  overflowing  buckets  to  and  from  the 
people’s  gold  pile,  Walter  Badger,  Esq.,  is  an 
always-smooth- working  link. 

boston’s  bright  legal  light 

Next  at  the  table  is  Rogers’s  and  Rocke¬ 
feller’s  senior  Boston  counsel,  Alfred  Hemen- 
way.  Esq.,  partner  of  McKinley’s  popular 
Secretary’  of  the  Nav7,  John  D.  Long.  Rogers 
retains  Hemenway  for  a  number  of  rea^ns. 
First,  he  is  a  typical  Bostonian,  with  a  typical 
Scotch  encasement  and  with  an  under-the- 
butt-of-the-tongue  voice,  and  a  dignity  that 
would  be  as  depressing  as  it  is  impu'essive  if 
it  were  not  for  an  all-over  atmosphere  which 
keeps  insisting,  “Get  under  my  hide,  blast 
you,  and  you  wiU  find  whether  I  am  a  good 
fellow  or  not.” 

Well  along  in  years  is  Alfred  Hemenway, 
straight  as  a  fifty-year-in-service  Tommy  At¬ 
kins,  and  just  as  bendingty  supple.  His 
Scotch  right-angle  gray  side-whiskers  are  one 
of  the  landmarks  of  Boston.  Into  the  heart 
of  the  innermost  temples  of  Boston  has  he  the 
entree,  and  when  Rogers  comes  to  tovTt  Hem¬ 
enway  puts  him  up  at  the  Union  Club.  Now, 
Boston  has  about  as  much  use  for  the  Rog¬ 
erses  and  Rockefellers  of  finance  as  it  has  for 
an  English  monocle  or  an  eight-carat  shirt- 
front  headlight,  for  it  is  as  much  awed  by 
their  hundr^  of  millions  as  it  is  scared  by 
their  Richelieu-like  bullying.  If  it  were  not 
for  the  Alfred  Hemenways,  the  Rogerses  and 
Rockefellers  could  hope  to  partake  of  Union 
Club  delicacies  only  by  bribing  the  waiters 
to  sneak  them  round  by  the  below-stairs  route. 
Perhaps  you  are  beginning  to  see  one  of  the 
reasons  why  Alfred  Hemenway,  Boston’s  mel¬ 


low  social  light,  is  senior  Boston  counsel  for 
Rogers  and  Rockefeller. 

Then  there  are  the  Boston  bar  and  the 
judges.  Alfred  Hemenway,  Elsq.,  stands  as 
well  with  one  as  with  the  other.  His  word 
goes  with  either,  and  any  lawyer  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  barring  perhaps  an  old  timer  or  two 
who  are  similarly  hall-marked,  is  handicapped 
when  he  finds  himself  legal-wise  on  the  o^er 
side  of  an  Alfred  Hemenway  case — handi¬ 
capped  at  least  to  the  extent  of  knowledge 
that  every  judge  who  wears  linen  and  is  on 
calling  terms  with  the  bathtub,  is  a  warm 
personal  as  well  as  court  friend  of  Alfred 
Hemenway  and  only  too  glad  upon  any  and 
all  occasions  to  let  the  world  know  it.  It  may 
be  you  are  beginning  to  see  why  Alfred  Hem¬ 
enway,  Esq.,  Boston’s  bright  l^al  light, 
whose  word  is  as  good  as  his  bond  and  whose 
bond  is  as  good  as  the  Government’s,  is 
retained  by  the  master  robbers  of  the  “Sys¬ 
tem,”  whose  word,  unless  it  is  their  legal 
word,  sealed,  signed,  and  stamped  with  indel¬ 
ible  ink  in  the  presence  of  a  score  of  bribe- 
proof  witnesses,  is  as  good  as,  no  better  than, 
that  of  an  idiot  whom  the  court  has  placed 
under  guardianship. 


Editor’s  Note. — Again  are  we  reminded 
of  the  hazard  of  depending  for  resiJts  in  our 
own  business  upon  others  who  are  first  of  all 
business  men  with  other  pursuits.  Mr.  Law- 
son,  as  usual,  left  his  copy  until  the  very  last 
minute.  As  we  w’ere  going  to  press,  we  re¬ 
ceived  the  following  wire  from  him: 

“Hold  up  my  copy  beyond  the  Hemenway 
portrait.  Galley  9.  I  must  have  a  day  more 
to  revise  it,  as  I  am  advised  to  use  extra  caution 
in  regard  to  the  United  States  Court  scene.” 

We  replied: 

“Are  up  to  last  hour.  Too  long  a  delay 
would  mean  losing  our  issue  day,  which,  of 
course,  is  impossible.” 

Thb  brought  back: 

“All  right.  Go  ahead  up  to  and  including 
Galley  9.  Balance  must  go  over  until  next 
month,  as  I  am  advised  it  may  be  contempt  of 
court.  Will  smooth  out  any  dangerous  snags. 
I  regret  it  as  much  as  you  can,  as  I  have  a 
screaming  wind-up,  but  it  cannot  be  helped; 
and,  after  all,  what  will  it  amount  to  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  from  now?” 


**Paneh  mni  Judytng  the  United  States  Coart" 
will  be  continued  in  the  July  issue. 
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^dv^tisers 

Two  newspaper  men  were  overheard  in  earnest  conversation  the  other  day: 

“  Why  is  it.  Smith,”  said  one,  "  that  the  great  metropolitan  dailies  seem  to  have  gone 
daft  over  classified  advertising  ?  Is  it  such  a  money  maker  ?” 

“  Well,  26  additional  pages  of  advertising  in  a  single  Sunday  edition  are  not  to  be  despised, 
are  they  ?” 

“  No,  but  you  are  talking  of  recognized  leaders.  What  of  the  others  that  are  dragging 
along  behind  and  putting  out  more  than  they  are  taking  in  ?  There  must  be  something  that 
dues  not  show  on  the  surface." 

“There  is,  Robbins,  something  more  valuable  than  the  cash  receipts — there  are  two 
things,  in  tact.  Let  me  put  it  to  you  as  I  got  it  straight  from  one  of  the  shrewdest  men  in 
the  newspaper  game : 


“'Smith,’  said  he,  ‘there  is  something  incomprehensible  about  the  little  classified  ad.  It 
seems  to  get  hold  of  the  people  and  make  them  buy  the  pajier  when  you  can’t  seem  to  touch 
’em  with  editorial  |X)licies,  with  red  head-lines,  or  with  bill-posters.  You  never  heard  any  one 
question  the  circulation  of  a  news|)aper  that  is  a  good  classified  medium ;  nor  did  you  ever  hear 
a  regular  display  advertiser  complain  of  the  results  given  by  a  cla.ssified  medium. 

“  ‘  Classified  advertising  makes  people  buy  a  news|)a|>er  and  makes  them  read  the  advertise¬ 
ments.  That  is  why  managers  scramble  so  hard  for  it.’  ” 
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Jewelry  and  Silverware 

LIndemann,  Henry  .... 

Loftls  Bros.  A  Co . 

Meriden  Britannia  Co . 

I'eacock,  C.  D . 

Pleiik,  John  C . 

riffany  A  Co.  .  . 


Booklovers’  Shakespeare.  The  .  .  . 

Bralnard,  C.  T . 

Classified  Advertising . 

DItaon,  Oliver,  Co . 

Hayes  Music  Ca . 

New  International  Encyclopedia,  The 

Tabard  Inn  Library . 

Western  Newspaper  Association  .  . 


Machinery  and  Electrical  Appliances 

Classified  Advertising  .  .  . 

Detroit  Auto-Marine  Motor 
Rathbun-Lacy  Company,  The 
Ruprecht-Ignlter  .... 

Smalley  Marine  Gas  Engines  . 
Wolverine  Motor  Works  .  . 


]  Railroads  and  Steamships 

Boston  A  Maine  R.  R. . 93 

‘  i!i9  Chicago,  Burlington  A  Quincy  ...  14 

•  Clark,  F.  C . 181 

Erie  Railroad . 18 

Monon  Route . 11 

New  York  Central  R.  R . 91 

.  .  130  Pere  Marquette  R.  R. . 119 

IHMll 
138h 
.  137 

.  134  Real  Estate 

.  139  Can.  Pacific  Irrigation  Colonisation  Ca  84 
.  130  Classified  Advertising  ....  97-99-99 

.  10  Ostrander.  Wm.  M . 19BbAc 

.  84  Stees,  E.  Warren . 17-88 

.  188  West.  Canadian  Information  Bureau  .  SI 


Miscellaneous 

Alison  Co. . 

Classified  Advertising  .... 
Erickson.  E.  H..  Artlflcial  Limb  Co. 

Evans  Vacuum  Cap . 

Hnnyadl  Janos . 

Lord  A  Thomas . 

Mershon  A  Morley . 

Morley  Phone,  The . 

Nelson  A  Morrison . 

Quoin  Club . 

Weraet  Dental  Mfg.  Ca  .  .  . 


In  this  “newsjiajier  talk”  there  is  food  for  thought  for  Everybody’s  Display  Advertisers. 
Careful  corres|x>iidence  shows  that  the  Classified  advertisers  in  a  recent  number  of  Everybody’s 
received  an  average  of  jierhaps  40  replies  each. 

If  the  700  classified  advertisers  in  the  May  Number  fare  as  well,  this  means  28,000  replies 
to  their  advertisements.  If  only  one  of  ten  who  read  carefully,  reply,  this  means  280,000 
readers.  As  results  have  been  growing  better  from  month  to  month  these  readers  are  clearly 
deeply  interested.  Is  it  too  much  to  say  that  the  Classified  Dejiartment  will  shortly,  if  it  has 
not  already,  become  one  of  the  features  for  which  they  buy  the  magazine  ? 

And  need  we  ask  whether  these  280,000  interested  readers  of  classified  advertising  are  not 
the  very  sort  of  people  and  in  just  the  mood  to  turn  to  your  Display  |)age  and  be  convinced 
by  your  argument  ? 
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You  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  eat  Quaker 
Rice  once  you  taste  it — nor  is  there  any  reason  why 
you  should  resist,  because  Quaker  Rice  agrees  perfectly 
with  even  the  weakest  stomach. 


Qjiakerl^oe 

<T>ufred> 


is  distinctly  different  from  any  other  cereal  you  have  ever  tasted. 
It  is  made  by  a  wonderful,  patented  process  that  puffs  or 
inflates  each  rice  kernel  many  times  its  usual  size,  and  gives  to 
it  a  delicacy  of  flavor  and  a  dainty  crispness  that  you  never 
dreamed  rice  could  possess. 

Quaker  Rice  is  thoroughly  cooked  and  ready  to  serve  with 
milk,  cream  or  sugar,  just  as  it  comes  from  the  package,  altho’ 
a  minute’s  warming  in  a  hot  oven  will  add  to  its  deliciousness. 

Quaker  Rice  Candy  and  Quaker  Rice  Brittie  and  other  deltfitful 
confectiona  can  be  eaaily  made  at  home  ^  following  the  directiona  on 
the  package.  Quaker  Rice  ia  so  eaaily  digeated  and  thoroughly  good 
that  you  can  let  your  children  eat  it  in  unlimited  quantity  without  the 
alightaat  hesitation — and  the  children  like  it  any  way  you  serve  it. 

Quaker  Rice  is  sold  by  grocers  everywhere  at  10  cents  the  package. 
Made  by  the  Manufacturers  of  Quaker  Oats.  Address,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


shingron  College 


We  own  fend  offer  as  wooderful  ba^falas,  1500  trp^ 
Iwritrrs  which  have  beea  used  just  enough  to  put  thra 
In  perfect  adjustment.  Better  than  new* 
Shipped  on  approYsl,  free  esamination.  tooo  new 
tes,  Indlt  to  sellfor  price  while  they  last,  $45* 


advantages  in  Maate  and  Art.  A  fine  Gymnasium  for  Physical  CuTtni 


175  ffom  40  States  last  ses- 
OXCillllsOIl  sion.  Largest  Pripate  Academy  in 

m  «  •  «  •  <  the  South.  Pays  from  lo  to  i8  years 

old  prepared  for  the  Unioersities, 
^  j  Gooemment  Academies,  or  business. 

1,600  feet  above  sea-level;  pure, 
^  tr  dry,  bracing  mountain  air  of  the 

An  Ideal  Hon*  School  for  Manly  Boys,  famous,  proverbially  healthful  and 

beautiful  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah. 
Pure  mineral  spring  waters.  High  moral  tone.  Parental  discipline.  Military 
training  develops  ol^ience,  bealtn,  manly  carriage.  Fine,  shady  lawns,  expen¬ 
sively  equipped  gymnasium,  swimming  pool  and  athletic  park.  All  manly 
sports  encouraged.  Daily  drills  and  exercises  in  open  air.  Eioys  from  homes  of 
culture  and  refinement  only  desired.  Personal,  individual  instruction  by  our 
tntorlal  system.  Standards  and  traditions  high.  Academy  forty-six  years  old. 
New  $5(),0U0  barracks,  full  equipment,  absolutely  fire-proof.  Charges  |3tiU. 
Handsome  catalogue  firM.  Address 

CAPTAIN  WM.  H.  KABLE.  A.M..  Prlwclp*!.  StaimtoiB.  Va. 


FRENCH-GERWAN— 
SPANISH-ITALIAN 

Spoku.  Tautbt,  and  Huteitd  br  the 

LANGUAGE- 
PHONE 
METHOD 

Combined  with 

The  Rosenthal 
Common  Sense  nethod 

of 

Practical  Llnguistry 

The  Latest  and  Best  Work  of  Dr.  Richard  S.  Rosenthal 
YOU  HEAR  THE  EXACT  |•KO.NU^’CIATIO.V  OE  EACH 
WORD  AND  PHRASE.  A  few  minutes’  practice  several 
times  a  day  at  spare  moments  gives  a  thorough  mastery  of 
conversational  French,  German,  Spanish,  or  Italian, 
Smd  for  tettimoKiaU,  booklet,  and  letter. 
INTERNATIONAL  LANGUAGE  -  PHONE  nETHOD 
814  Metropolis  Bldg.,  Broadway  and  i6tb  St.,  N.  T. 


“How  to  Remember’* 

Bant  Free  to  Hesders  ol  this  Publication. 


JStop  forgetting 


Clearing  Sale 
gSd""  TypewHtera 


VisiiU  Sh^s  iBfichloes.  tnillt  to  sell 


approval,  ire 
iferS85-ou 


typewriter  be^sias.  Scad  for  it  todaj« 

ROCKWELL-BARNES  CO..  106S  Baldwin  Building,  Chicago.  IIL 


Can  You  Draw  This?  ^ 

Copy  it  as  well  as  you  can,  send  to  us  and  we  will 
give  you  a  handsome  portfolio  of  drawings  by  the 
noted  artist,  Charles  Lederer.  A  course  of  lessons 
by  mail,  at  home,  may  qualify  you  to  earn  a  gocnl 
salary  as  an  artist  and  cartoonist.  Instruction  indi¬ 
vidual  and  exactly  adapted  to  your  talent. 

THE  LEDERER  ^HOOL  OP  DRAWING 
Chattanooga,  Tennessee 


St  Mary*s,  Notre  Dame,  Ind. 

jL  .  1  1  One  Mile  West  o* 

Notre  Dtme  Uni- 

Ride  from  Chicago. 

for 

younM  is  today 

oaeoitbebestequipped 
schools  io  the  country 
'  — ■■  ’■■■  I  ,  J  and  enjoys  an  inter* 

nattocai  reputation  for  i^ivinn  the  best  p«>sbil>le  mental,  moral  and 
physical  training  to  its  students.  Cnlle^ate.  Aeademtc  and  Pre- 


n  model  butldini?  of  its  kind.  Ideal  and  healthy  location  011  an  eminence 
overlooking  the  nistoric  St.  Joseph  River.  Two  miles  north  of  South  Bend. 
Mwdera  •■lldlngr**  with  doroitohes  and  private  rooms,  heated  hy 
•team,  with  het  aikI  eeld  water  throughout.  For  Catalogue  and  other 
information,  address 

THE  DIRECTRESS,  ST.  HARY’S.  Box  K,  Notre  Dame.  Ind. 

CondMied  hy  Che  HMers  of  the  N*lj  f'rms.  Mpheid  ymr  hefimffept.  Iff,  Iteff. 


An  ideal  school  for  girls  and  young  women,  located  on  a 
beautiful  estate  of  10  acres,  within  the  National  Capital. 
Surrounded  and  within  easy  reach  of  the  many  and  varied 
educational  institutions  for  which  Washington  is  famed. 

Celtared  instructors;  dellehtfhl  home  life;  reloed 
•ssociations s  nleht  neelac  systematized;  •eelal  advan¬ 
tages  wholesome.  Preparatory,  Certificate  and  College 
Courses.  Musk.  Art,  Elocution.  Catalogue  on  request. 

P.  HIXRrEK,  PrmldMd,  td  ^  T  Sit.  N.  B.,  Wa»hl«flM,II.C. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 


Chicago  College 

of  Dental  Surgery 

Thoroughly  modem  in  every  detail.  Founded  in  1680 
and  idll  under  the  ongnal  management.  2419  graduates 
up  to  1905.  The  higlieW  standards  are  maintained  and 
evc^  possible  advantage  offered.  25th  annual  course 
begins  OcL  3rd.  A  catalogue  gladly  sent  free.  Addtctt 
DR.  TRVMAN  W.  BROPUY,  DEAN 
766  West  Harrison  Street  CHICAGO 
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BOYS’  SUMHER  CAHP 

**  Wildmere  ”  in  the  Maine  Woods 

(111  the  Sebago  l^ake  Region.j 

A  vac.Ttion  filled  with  all  the  pleasures  and  benefits  of  an  outdoor  life. 
Your  iKty  taken  away  Irooi  city  temptations  and  harmful  idleness.  Sur¬ 
rounded  by  select  coinpauioiis.  Infiueiiced  by  college  bred  leaders  and 
masters.  Coaching  trip  through  White  Mountains.  The  nature  lessons 
absorbed  and  the  experiences  of  camp  life  last  in  the  memory  a  life¬ 
time.  Seventh  season  (ten  weeks)  ot>ens  June  98th.  Booklet  ou  request. 

IRVIN  Lss  WOODMAN,  Ph*B* 
AdelphI  AcHfletny,  Brooklyn,  N, 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


THE  BOOKLOVERS’  SHAKESPEARE 

ONLY  64  SETS  LEFT 


Three  years  have  now  passed  since  we  first  took  hold  of  the  Booklovers*  Shakespeare,  and  in 

that  time  three  large  and  entire  edidons  of  rhe  work  have  been 
distributed  through  our  Library  Club.  The  past  is  a  record 
of  phenomenal  success,  the  popularity  of  the  work  is  uninter¬ 
rupted,  and  we  would  gladly  purchase  another  edidon  were 
we  able  to  secure  it  at  previous  figures.  We  are,  however, 
unable  to  make  satisfactory  terms  with  the  publisher,  who 
wants  to  sell  the  book  through  agents  at  the  full  price,  and  are 
reluctantly  compelled  to  announce  that  this  is  positively 
the  last  of  the  Booklovers*  Shakespeare. 

BOOKS  At  Sheet  Prices 

There  are  just  64  sets  on  hand  of  these  half-leather  sets.  They 
are  either  slightly  discolored  from  exposure  in  the  show  window 
or  a  litde  rubbed  from  handling,  but  the  damage  is  so  slight  that 
it  is  scarcely  noticeable.  Our  inspector,  however,  will  not  pass 
them  as  perfect  stock,  so  rather  than  rebind  them  we  offer  them 
at  what  they  would  be  worth  to  us  if  they  had  no  covers. 

Afo  Oiher  Edition  Contain-t 

Arauments,  givina  a  full  story 
of  eac^  play  in  interesting,  readable 
prose. 

Study  Methods,  consisting  of 
study  questions  and  suggestions — 
the  idea  being  to  furnish  a  com¬ 
plete  college  course  of  Shakespearean 
study. 

Life  of  Shskespesre,  by  Dr. 

Israel  Gollancz,  with  critical  essays 
by  Bagehot,  Stephen,  and  other  dis¬ 
tinguished  Shakespearean  scholars 
ana  critics. 

The  BOOKLOVERS’  SHAKESPEARE  in  40  dainty  volumes — a  play 
to  a  volume— contains  7,000  pages,  including  40  beautiful  plates  in 
colors  and  400  other  illustrations.  The  volumes  are  7x5  inches — 
just  right  for  easy  handling.  The  price  of  the  set  sold  through 
agents  is  $42.00.  We  offer  this  final  end  of  a  large 
edition  at  $33.00  to  close  them  out. 

FREE^For  5  Days 


Topical  Index:  By  means  of 
which  the  reader  can  find  any  desired 
passage  in  th^lays  and  poems. 

Crltlo«Ll  Commertts.  explain¬ 
ing  the  plays  and  characters;  selected 
from  the  writings  of  eminent  Shake¬ 
spearean  scholars. 

GIossaL.rtes  following  each 
PUy.  so  that  you  do  not  nave  to 
turn  to  a  separate  volume  to  find  the 
meaning  of  every  obscure  word. 

Two  Sets  of  Notes:  Explana¬ 
tory  notes  for  the  general  reader  and 
critical  notes  for  the  studentorscbolar. 


June  ’06 


SIEQEL 


COOPER  CO. 


NEW  YORK 


A  personal  examination  of  the  Booklovers’  will 
more  interesting  and  more  convincing  than  anything 
that  we  can  say.  We  will  send  you  the  set  transpor¬ 
tation  prepaid,  allow  you  ample  time  for  its  exami¬ 
nation,  and  if  for  any  reason  it  fails  to  give  you 
satisfaction  you  may  return  it  at  our  expense.  ^  ^ 

No  deposit  is  required — and  you  incur  neither  proval,  nr^aid,  set  of 

risk  nor  exjjense  in  doing  this — nor  are  you  Shakeajeare 

under  obligation  to  purchase  unless  thor-  c®  i/“  “  usfactoo’I"*! 

oughly  satisfied.  All  you  need  do  is  to  will  pay  |i.oo  within^  five 

fill  up  and  return  the  accompanying  ^  days  after  receipt  of  books 

coupon  and  fa.oo  a  month  fhereiUter  for 


40  Dainty  Volumes 

Illustrations  In  Color 


SIEGEL  COOPER  CO. 

NEW  YORK 

tm^oy  ne  agents.  The  Library 
Clmi  transacts  all  its  insiness  by 
carres^ndence. 


II  months.  If  it  is  not  satisfactory, 
I  am  to  notify  you  without  delay 
and  hold  the  act  subject  to  your 
order.  Title  to  the  books  to  remain  in 
Siegel  Cooper  Co.  until  fully  paid  for. 


Please  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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COLLEGE  SONGS 


NEW  AND  ENLARGED  EDITION 


This  collection,  of  which  nearly  half  a  million  copies  have  already  been  sold,  has 
done  more  to  scatter  smiles,  to  brighten  dull  hours  and  enliven  happy  ones  than  any 
song  book  ever  published.  Here  are  jolly  songs,  nonsense  songs,  convivial  songs, 
plantation  melodies,  serenades,  songs  of  rollicking  swagger  and  songs  of  tender 
sentiment  touched  with  the  rosy  tint  of  youth. 

Without  raisiiitf  tlie  price,  low  as  it  is,  or  taking  out  one  number,  twenty^eiKht  favorites  have  been  added.  iti< 
eluding  the  famous  Stein  Song.  Bohunkus,  The  Pope,  Bring  the  Wagon  Hume  John,  Little  Old  Ked  Shawl,  She's 
Gone,  Let  Her  lAndlord  Fill  the  F'ldwtng  Bowl,  The  Yale  Boola  Song,  and  the  l^st  five  of  F'oster’s  Melodies, 
making  an  uurivalled  collection  of  113  songs.  The  book  belongs  on  every  piano,  in  every  house  wherever 
“good  fellows  get  together.**  ^ 


Price,  Postpaid.  50  Cents 
OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY.  10  Mason  Street,  BOSTON 


Foandrd  186r  Dr.  P.  7AeuM*,  Vrem. 

COLLEGE  BinLmNG,202  Mictaiiran  Boul.,Cblcago,m. 

(FacinK  the  Lake  Front  Park) 

ALL  BRANCHES  OF  MUSIC 

SCHOOL  OF  ACTING-OPERA-SCHOOL  OF  EXPRESSION 
MODERN  LANGUAGES 

Forty  yrani  of  artistic  arhirToeicBt  ssdor  the  penseaS 
dIrrrtloB  of  lU  Fonador  aad  PrcHldeat  Dr.  F.  Zlfffleld  has 
made  the  I'ollese  oae  of  the  Tigoroas  edaratloaal  forces  of 
America.  Offers  fhrllitles  aasarpassed  la  America  or  Europe. 

“Holds  the  Name  prominent  position  in  Music  as  the  Cnlver* 
slty,  the  Art  Institute,  the  Academy  of  Science,  and  the  Field 
Museum  III  their  respective  departments  of  educational  labor.” 

Oeonte  P.  Upton— Author  and  dean  of  Musical  Critics. 
Investlration  will  demonstrate  the  superiority  of  this  Institution. 

4lst  SEASON  BEGINS  SEPTEMBER  lO 

Summer  Session  June  25  to  July  28th 
Catalogue  giving  full  information  mailed  free  upon  application. 
ty~NOTE— AppUostlons  for  the  45  free  and  150  partial  Seholar- 
_  _ ships  will  be  aceeptod  until  Sept.  1. _ 


WICK  S  ADJUSTABLE 

Fancy  Hat  Bands 

iTbp  ItiiBil  with  ||M»k«  ull  rIghU  rwwrviMl) 
Made  in  over  700  fancy  color  combinations 
for  NHiwviMe  I  NlverUll^  (  •lirfpft,  linlMk.  riv. 
They're  adjustable- tit  aiiv  hat.  You  don't 
have  to  buy  the  hat  you  dou't  want  to  get 
the  band  vou  do  waut.  I'hey're  sold  sepa* 
rate— cau  lie  worn  over  the  regular  hat  band. 
On  and  off  in  a  twinkling. 

25  AND  50  CENTS 

1^  ill.,  t%  in.  ami  2  in.,  vOv, 

ir  yvar  Haller,  CletUer  «r  Balwr4Mker  cae'i  Mpplr 

yo«.  rvmit  prke  M  _ 

WH  K  KAKROW  FAHRI4' 
l>r|S.  4,  FhlU4.l|>liU 


Ward  Seminary  Nashville^  Tenn. 

4ind  year.  Seminary  and  special  courses,  music  and  art, 
conversational  French,  college  preparation.  An  ideal  Chris¬ 
tian  home.  Complete  appointments.  Excellent  sanitation. 
Delightful,  invigorating  climate.  Boarding  pupils  limited 
to  IdU.  Early  application  necessary.  For  catalogue  address 

JOHN  DIKLL.  BLANTON,  President 


Mors  inan  se,OM  appointments  made  last 
yes.-.  Nplcndld  chances  now.  Post  Office  Clerh 
and  Carrier  and  other  examinations  soon  In 
every  Stale.  Thontands  we  prepared  liava 
been  appointed.  F^ttahliahsd  Isas.  Work  con- 
'fldenfal.  No  political  inA  ience  needeii.  Full 
parUculars  /re*  concerning  posluons,  salaries, 
sample  qaestions,  etc. 

NATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE 
,  INSTITUTE.  47*70  Second  NatT 
^  BMik  BMg..  WASHINUTON,  D.  C. 


INSURANCE 


School  of  Music 


_  Imitpnitmi 

Your  friends  sud  neighbors  all  CArry  Insurance  in  some  form.  You 
can  kTCt  it  as  well  as  anybody  else.  Our  correspoodcnce  course 

teaches  you  how;  also  HOW  TO  ESTABLlMl  YOI  RHELK 
IN  WITHOLT  CAP1T.4U  AND  PAY  FOK 

YOLK  TLITION  WHILE  TAKING  OFK  COL'KRE. 
Write  for  ourlKMklet.  mailed  free,  giving  full  particulars. 

NEW  YORK  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL  OF  INSURANCE 
194-4  BrMiway,  New  Yarfc,  N.  Y. 


Northwostorn  Univorsity 

A  University  Professional  School  for  the  comprehensive  studv  of  practi* 
cal  and  theoretical  music,  located  in  Chicago's  most  attractive  suburb. 
Certain  courses  include  literapr  studies  in  College  of  Liberal  Arts  or 
Academy.  Public  School  Music  nnd  Preparatory  uepartments.  Faculty 
of  25  members.  Catalogue  upon  request. 

P.  C.  LUTKIN,  Deal,  Mask  Hall.  Evanaton,  III. 


$100-$500-$1000  FIRST  MORTGAGE 

50/  GOLD  BONDS 

/  Redeemable  on  Demand 

/O  Prlaclpal  and  Intemt  Gaaraateed 
'  Write  far  Baaklrt 

New  York  Central  Realty  Co.  (Capital  and  Surplus, 
$500,000),  Suite  E,  1133  Broadway,  New  York 


ON  DEPOSITS 


^  The  First  Lesson  in  our  complete  coarse  in  lilostrating  wiB  be  sent  ABSOLUTELY  FREE  to  ail 
ambitious  persons  who  desire  to  learn  to  draw  and  become  comprient  illnstrators.  ILLUSTRATING  18 
^  ONE  OF  THE  BEST  PAYING  PROFESSIONS.  It  has proved  that  any  one  who  can  write  can 
learn  to  draw  and  make  salable  pictures  and  advertising  designs.  You  should'write  lot  this  Free  Lesson  to-day, 
before  the  edition  U  eahausled.  Address,  larrtSMadtact  IlStltatt  •(  taKfka,  Bax  918,  StfiatM,  f*. 


1'lie  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magaxine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 
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EDUCATE  YOURSELF 


Lincoln  did  it — and  that,  too,  with  a  few  text  books  which  he  had  to  walk  miles 
to  borrow  and  which  he  had  to  read  by  the  flare  of  a  pine-torch. 

If  results  like  his  were  possible  under  such  adverse  conditions,  what  can  you 
not  do  with  the  advantages  of  having  in  your  own  home,  a  set  of 


The  New  International 
Encyclopaedia 


a  library  of  information  on  every  subject  of  interest  to 
men.  Perfect  either  as  a  work  of  reference  or  as  a 
universal  text  book. 

To  make  this  latter  use  still  more  easy  and  practical. 


WE  GIVE  FREE 


with  each  set  of  The  New  Inter¬ 
national  Encyclopaedia  bought. 


A  Volume  of  Special  Courses 
Arranged  for  Reading  and  Study 


Lectures,  text  books  and  a  complete  worxing  library 
are  there. 

With  the  companion  volume  to  guide  you,  you  can  take 
any  subject,  science,  art,  literature,  religion,  etc.,  and  fol- 
low  it  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  in  logical  order, 

I  thereby  gaining  a  thorough,  well-rounded  knowledge  of 
whole  subject,  either  in  its  larger  or  general  aspect 
or  carried  down  to  the  minutest  details. 

The  New  -International  Encyclopaedia  is  V', 
ideally  suited  for  such  general  reading  and  text  book  use,  ^ 
because,  unlike  any  other  reference  work,  it  is  written  in 
a  simple,  clear,  interesting  style  that  makes  it  fascinating  reading. 

Besides,  it  is  the  most  comprehensive,  most  reliable  work  of 
reference  published  to-day.  It  comprises  20  volumes,  contain- 
ing  16,728  pages,  700  full-page  illustrations  and  over  7,000 
illustrations  in  text.  .•*'* 

To  any  one  Intereatod  and  who  will  fill  out  the  attached  coupon,  .***' 

we  wlU  Kladly  (end  a  handsomely  Illustrated  book  descriptive  of  ^ 

The  New  International  Encyclopaedia,  containins  specimen  pages  ^ 
and  colored  plates,  telling  how  the  great  work  was  produced, 
its  editors  and  contributors.  This  book  also  describes  the  15^ 
easy  payment  plan  by  which  this  great  work  can  be  se-  .  ^  Cr 
cured  without  a  large  Initial  expenditure. 

DODD,  MEAD  8l  COMPANY 

372  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  ^  ^ 
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"  ^  -  Less 

_ _ ^  Jf  loCMM 

by  teaching  you  how  to  write  catchv  in¬ 
telligent  advertising.  My  System  of  In¬ 
struction  by  Mail  is  the  only  one  in  exist¬ 
ence  that  has  the  hearty  indorsement  of 
the  great  experts  and  publishers,  and  I  am 
anxious  to  send  free  my  Prospectus  and 
“Net  Results,”  together  with  the  most  re¬ 
markable  facsimile  proof  ever  given  in  the 
history  of  correspondence  instruction,  if 
you  are  interested.  I  will  show  you  how 
to  earn  from  $25  to  $100  per  week. 

Oeorf e  H,  Powell,  79  MctroHttM  Amcz.  NEW  YORK 


It’s  a 


Snap 


FOR  THE  MAN  WITH  THE  HOSE 

BECAL'i^E  IT 

!•  ky  tke  water  wreeewre 

TIbm  H'lll  wet  let  keee  twUt  wr  klak 

Hawee  kla  Haae  Caaaat  laae  tke  waaker 

flawee  kU  TeaiMr  H’lll  aat  wrear  aat 

ka^ea  kte  Wlfe^  Tem^r  Will  aat  leak 

Alaa  kla  W'lfe's  Fiacera  aa4  Nktrta  kwlveU 

WARRANTED  TO  WORK 
The  Snap  Ho«e  Coupliar  it  a  supplementafy  coupling  to  be  placed 
between  the  hydrant  and  li(>se»  between  two  pieces  of  hose,  betareen  the 
boae  and  the  uoule,  cw  any  place  where  a  quick  and  easy  connection  it 
desired.  The  pans  of  the  coupling  will  fit  on  any  hydrant  or  hose  thread. 
Its  value  lies  in  its  convenience  and  usefulness. 

FOR  HALF  BY  YOUR  DEALER 
Or  Sent  Postpaid  for  35c  Each.  3  for  $l<05,  aad  Worth  il 
•  Deacripbve  Circular  Ftee 

Maaufactused  at  Peoda,  U.  All  mail  orders  hfled  from  Bouldrr 

NELSON  <  MORRISON  MFC.  CO.,  Bonlder,  Colorado 


TO  LEARN  BOOK-KEEHNa 


BOOK-KEEPER 


WHEN  I  wnx  MAKE  A  FIRST-CLASS 

of  YOUR 
YOU  OWN 
■t  HOIVIE 

ia  SIX  WEEKS  forOa  or REFinODMONEYI  FaireoaoKhr 
Distance  and  experience  immaterial.  1  find  P06ITI0I8,  too. 
EVERY  WHEK^FKEE.  Placod  pupU  Feb.  i6at$ too  Weekly. 
Fwkaps  1  me  ptoee  yea,  teel  Have  S.414  TESTIMONIALS. 

J.  H.  GOODWIN*  ^y^THiSANDWtUTB, 

BXrUT  ACCOrVTAlT 

_ Ream  MT,  f  Ik  Braadwny,  Raw  Yark 


during  the  past  year.  Escellcat 
opportunities  for  young  people.  Each  year  we  instnict  by  mail  huedreds 
of  persons  who  past  these  examinations  aad  receive  appmotmeats  to  life 


poMtioas  at  $840  to  $t,aoo  a  year.  If  you  desire  a  positiM  of  tkU  Uad. 
write  tor  our  Civil  Service  Aanouncemeut*  coutaiaing  dates,  pieces  for 
holding  examinations,  and  questioiis  recently  used  by  the  Cml  Service 


Commissioa. 

COLUMBIAN  CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEBE,  WuhlitRtoii.  0.  C. 


Be  an  Actor 


SHORTHAND 
IN  30  DAYS 


Northwestern  University 

DENTAL  SCHOOL 

Offers  onexcelled  advmntngres  for  stodT  of  Dentistnr 
and  special  training  for  x>ractice.  Larsrest  clinic  in  the 
world.  Staff  of  44  teachers.  Equipment  and  apparatus 
modem  and  complete.  Three  years’  course  leads  to 
decree  of  D.  O.  S.  Begins  October  2, 1906. 

Address  Secfstsfy,  M  N.W,  Usleenlly  Bldf..  Chicago.  UHaals 


We  absKdutely  guarantee  to  teach  shorthand  complete  in  only 
thirty  days.  You  can  team  in  eparc  time  in  your  own  home, 
no  matter  where  you  live.  No  need  to  spend  months  as  with  old 
systems.  Boyd's  Syllabic  System  to  easy  to  learn  easy  to  write 
—easy  to  read.  Simple.  PracticaL  Speedy.  Sure.  No  ruled 
lines — no  positioas— no  Mtadiag  as  ia  ^er  systems.  No  tong 
lists  of  wt*nl  signs  to  confuse.  Only  nine  characters  to  learn  and 
you  have  the  entire  English  language  at  your  absolute  command. 

The  best  system  for  stenographers,  private  secretaries,  aews- 
paper  reporters  and  railroad  mea.  Lawyers,  miaisteis,  teachers, 
physidans.  literary  folk  and  basiaess  nma  and  women  may  now 
leam  shorthand  few  their  owa  ate.  Does  not  take  coatiaual  daily 
practice  as  with  other  systems.  Oar  graduates  hold  high  grade 
positioas  everywhere.  Send  lo^lay  lor  booklets.  trsHmoeials,  etc. 


rurrOR  T.  BEAIHARD,  4U  ntk  Ave.,  Hsw  Yert 

Please  send  me  particulars.  I  am  Interested  in  the. 


.binding. 


CHICAGO  CORRE8PONDBNCR  BCHOOLB 

•ftC  Ckleaca  Opera  RaWWe  Black.  •  •  Ckleaga,  lU* 


Name 


Tlie  advcrtiscmeats  in  Everybody’!  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 
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Dr.  Holbrook  School 

OSSINING.  NEW  YORK 


EM*bU>ed  1666 


If  you  want  to  send  your  boy 
to  a  school  where  amid  sur¬ 
roundings  of  rare  natural  beauty 
and  healthfulness  his  develop¬ 
ment  moral  and  physical  as 
well  as  mental  will  receive  con¬ 
scientious  attention  and  where 
he  will  have  the  companionship 
of  clean  manly  boys,  address, 
for  illustrated  catalogue  contain¬ 
ing  all  particulars  and  ample 
references. 

The  dr.  HOLBROOK  SCHOOL 

OSSINING,  N.  Y. 


Chicago  Beach  Hotel 

(American  and  Boropean  Plan) 


Finest  Hotel  on  the  Great  Lakes 


Is  an  ideal  resort  for  rest  or  pleasnre,  with 
the  city  ten  minutes  away.  There  is  the 
quiet  of  lake,  beach,  shaded  parks,  and  spa-  i 
I  cions  apartments,  or  the  gayety  of  boating.  / 

f''"'‘’‘ing,  riding  or  driving,  golf,  tennis,  A 
cing,  good  music  and  town  amuse-  L 
nts.  There  are  450  rooms,  220  private 
ths,  every  modern  convenience.  Table 
i  always  the  best.  Nearly  1,000  feet  of  M 
reran  da.  overlooking  Lake  Michigan. 


Address  for  Handsomely  illustrated  Booklet,  glv* 
ing  full  particulars.  Manager,  Box  I9,  Chicago 
Beach  Hotel,  51st  Blvd.  and  Lake  Shore,  Chicago. 


How’s  ^ 
that  Pulse? 

Not  so  vigonrons— eh?  Winter's 
cares  and  rigors  have  told  their  tale. 

Tell  you  what  to  do— 

Do  nothing  for  just  two  weeks  at 

French  Lick 
West  Baden  Springs 

simply  rest  and  drink  the  world-famed  waters. 
They  clear  away  the  Impurities  from  the  system 
—  cure  kidney,  liver  and  stomach  troubles. 
Ideal  accommodations— pleasant  companions. 
Situated  in  Southern  Indiana  on  the 


\m\  MONDH  RDW 


Write  for  Illostrated  Booklet,  giving  foil  par- 
ticnlan,  hotel  rates,  etc.,  mailed  free. 
OBAa.  H.  BOOKWELL  rBA\K  A.  REED 

TraBe  Maeager  Wca’l  Pass.  Agent 

198  OrSTOB  BOC8E  PLACE,  0B10A6O 


Merrill 

and 

I Bakers 


failure 


Pisces  is  ogr  bggds  the  reaainder  of  their  freateit  piMicatioa 

Ridpath's  History  of  the  World 

Brand  n«w,  Ulatl  adition,  down  to  I'.iob.  baautifuilr  bound,  hair«inorocco,  at 

LESS  than  even  DAMAGED  SETS  were  ever  sold 

Wa  will  namo  our  frire  only  in  dirv«C  lelUra  to  thota  spiidins  na  ib* 
Cf  paa  baloar.  Tear  •tt  IIm  (’Mpaa,  write  aase  aad  address 
■allle  ite  new  before  yoo  forfrt  k.  Tbe  rample  pege*  are  FREE. 

Dr.  Ridpath  u  dead,  hit  work  it  done,  hut  bit  family  derive  an  income 
from  bU  hittory.  and  to  print  e«r  prke  broadraat  for  the  take  of  quickly  telling 
thete  few  tett  w»uld  rau»e  great  Igjnry  te  fntnre  anlee. 


Ridpath  b  Amerira’t  Gre«tett  Historian,  nit  wonner 

fully  beautiful  htvie  hat  never  been  equaled.  He  picturet  ^ 
tbe  great  bittorlMl  eveatt  at  ih<  ngb  they  were  bap-  ^ 
pening  before  your  eyet;  be  rarriet  you  with  blmtoteeine  fr 
batticii  of  old;  to  meet  kings  and  queent  and  warrHirt;  to 
sit  in  the  Roman  Senate;  to  march  againtt  Salanin  “  > 

and  hie  dark-skinned  followers;  to  sail  the  southern  X 

■eat  with  Drake;  toclmmnari^te  the  globe  with  ^  y' 

llaMlIan:  to  watch  that  thin  liae  of  Greek  /  / 


Magellan;  to  watch  that  thin  line  of  Greek 
spearmen  work  havoc  with  the  Periian  hordes 
on  tho  deld  ol  Marathon;  to  know  ^ 
Napoleon  at  yoo  know  Rooaevelt.  He 
combines  abeorbing  interest  with  tu< 
preme  reliabilitv.  Anier- 

Htmd  rwMpwa  now  .^0^  A 


Please  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 


ERIE  RAILROAD 


AND  THE  NEW  YORK,  SUSQUEHANNA  AND  WESTERN  R.  R. 


In  the  mountains  of  ORANGE,  SULLIVAN  and  DELAWARE 
Counties.  N.  Y..  and  PIKE,  WAYNE  and  MONROE  Counties.  Pa. 

WEEK-END  OUTING  FARES 

FRIDAYS  AND  SATURDAYS 

JUNE  29,  and  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays  thereafter  to  and  including 
SEPTEMBER  15,  1906,  reduced  fare  tickets  will  be  on  sale  good 
returning  on  the  Sunday  or  Monday  following  date  of  sale.  Ask  any  Erie 
Ticket  Agent  for  details. 

OBSERVATION  CARS  BETWEEN  JERSEY  CITY  ANO  ELMIRA 

will  be  operated,  beginning  June  24th.  on  Train  No.  3  leaving  Jersey  City  3.00  P.  M.  daily,  and 
on  No.  4  arriving  Jersey  Gty  3.40  P.  M.  daily 

IHPROVEO  TRAIN  SERVICE  ON  DELAWARE  DIVISION 

Beginning  June  24th  and  until  September  I6lh,  1906,  inchisive.  Train  No.  2  will  stop  at 
CXXTdEXrrON  Mondays,  Wedn^ays,  Fridays  and  Sundays  and  at  NARROWSBURG 
on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  Saturdays  and  Sundays  lor  New  York  passengers. 

I  FREE  PUBUCATIONS 

*'  Rural  Summer  Hoama'’  (posiaae  8  ccau): 
Summer  Homes  in  Pike  County  (posiaae  2 
eeau);  Summer  Homea  In  Sullivan  County 
(posiaae  2  oenu);  ‘‘Ftohlng  on  the  Pictures<|ue 
Brie”  (posume  4  oeau);  "Where  to 
(posiaae  4  ceau);  Lake  Kenka, 

Lake,  aad  Cambridge  Springa  and  Saegcr- 
town.  Beauthily  AiUrsUsI  books  hoe  oe  appSea- 
lickn  aaeeu  in  New  Yosk  or  Brookhro.  os  br 


.  H.  WALLACE 
General  Passenger  Agent 
New  York 
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LEARN  TO  WRITE 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


From  $12.00 
a  week  to 
$3,000  a  year 


Page-Davis  Co., 

tlentlemen: — I  attribute  the  success 
I  have  made  to  the  honest  and  pains¬ 
taking  instruction  you  have  given  me 
which  has  lifted  me  from  an  ordinary 
office  position  to  an  advertiser. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Walter  Foster. 

'  I  'HERE  U  no  buiinest  or  profetuon  today  that  supplies  a,  man  with  as  good  a  foundation  lor  money  making  as 
^  the  knowledge  of  advertising.  Even  though  you  never  follow  this  profession  which  pays  from  $25.  to  $100. 
a  week,  your  ability  to  make  more  money  will  be  greatly  increased  by  this  practical  business  training.  Ernest  S. 
Daniels,  our  student,  who  was  making  $12.00  a  week  as  a  clerk  had  his  salary  raised  to  $165.00  a  month,  and 
later  was  ofered  $3,000.00  a  year  by  an  Insurance  company.  Mr.  Daniels  says: — **  I  attribute  my  success  In 
business  to  the  advertising  instruction  received  from  die  PAGE-DAVIS  COMPANY, 

It  has  given  me  keener  insight  into  buslnett  matters  generally  and  made  me  a  stronger  man  Send  me  without 

m  the  business  world.  Any  business  man’s  ability  can  be  greatly  increased  through  cost  your  prospectus 

this  practical  instruction."  If  you  will  write  today,  we  will  send  our  beautiful  tionleUing*forth  a°^st 

ptomectus,  which  sets  forth  a  most  profitable  and  fascinating  profession  to  enter.  pro6table  profession  for  a 

man  or  woman  to  enter. 


Page-Davis  Company 


^  Xame_ 


o4ddress  Dept.  630,  90  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO 
Either  Office  (  Dept.  630,  150  Nassau  St.,  NEW  YORK 
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A  Colorado- 

Yellowstone  Tour 

Have  you  two  vacation  weeks  at  your  disposal? 

Do  you  want  to  do  something  different,  something  better  than  you 
have  ever  done  before? 

Then  here  is  a  brief  outline  of  a  tour  that  will  bring  you  the 
best  two  weeks  you  ever  lived. 


Leave  Chicago  (for  example)  any  day  alter  June  a  on 
either  o(  the  Burlington's  lamous  last  trains  to  Denvsr. 
You  may  travel  via  Omaha.  Pacific  Junction.  St.  Joseph  or 
Kansas  City,  just  as  you  lihe.  Stop-overs  permitted  (no 
extra  charge)  at  the  Missouri  River  and  points  west. 

From  Denver  take  a  side  trip  to  Colorado  Springs  (no 
extra  charge)  and  see  the  Cheyenne  Canyons,  Garden  ol 
the  Gods,  Pike's  Peak  and  other  attractions. 

Returning  to  Denver,  spend  Irom  one  to  three  days  in 
making  some  ol  the  numerous  and  inexpensive  little  jour¬ 
neys  into  the  mountains. 

Leave  Denver  on  the  Burlington's  Yellowstone  Park 
train,  the  route  ol  which  is  thro'  the  interesting  lormations 
ol  Northwest  Nebraska;  along  the  picturesque  Black  Hills 
(into  which  inexpensive  side  tripe  may  he  made);  over  the 
Big  Horn  Mountains;  past  Custer  Battlefield,  the  most 
tragic  upon  which  our  sun  shines;  and,  finally,  thro*  lamed 
Yellowstone  Valley  to  Gardiner,  the  oificial  entrance  to 
the  Park. 


This  tour  provides  lor  a  stay  ol  five  and  a  half  days  in 
Wonderland  —  a  complete  tour  of  the  Park — coaching 
each  day,  viewing  what  is  by  far  the  moat  interesting 
scenery  on  the  globe  snd  being  entertained  at  the  beat 
hotels.  Stay  longer,  if  possible,  for  this  is  the  finest  out¬ 
ing  place  known.  Only  extra  charge  alter  five  and  a  ball 
days  is  for  hotel  accommodations  — $4.00  and  up  per  day; 
alter  seven  days  $3.50  and  up  per  day. 

Alter  leaving  Yellowstone  Park,  you  travel  to  Minne¬ 
apolis  and  St.  Paul,  lollowiag  the  Yellowstone  River  thro' 
Montana,  making  a  bee  line  thro*  North  Dakota's  fertile 
fields  and  crossing  Minnesota's  Lake  Park  region. 

It  would  be  well  to  provide  lor  a  day  or  two  in  and 
about  the  Twin  Cities,  for  there  is  much  to  do  and  to  see. 

Then  come  home  on  one  of  the  Burlington  s  handsome 
obaervation  trains  running  over  the  Mississippi  River 
Scenic  Line.  This  will  give  you  a  splendid  view  ol  the 
finest  river  scenery  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and,  ’n 
addition,  a  cool  and  comfortable  journey. 


Don’t  you  think  you  would  like  to  make  this  tour? 

Too  expensive?  Nol  Indeed  not! 

The  cost  of  a  railway  ticket  for  the  entire  tour  (exclusive  of  side  trips 
other  than  that  to  Colorado  Springs),  and  including  the  coaching  trip  and 
five  and  a  half  days  hotel  accommodations  in  the  Park,  is  only  $85  from 
Chicago,  Peoria  or  St  Louis;  only  $79  from  Missouri  River  points,  Kansas 
City  to  Omaha,  inclusive. 


Builin§ton 

Rouie 


LfCt  me  tell  you  more  about  this  sran<]  trip.  Just  write  "  Colorade-Yellow- 
stone  Tour”  above  your  address  on  a  postal  card,  sending  it  to 

piso  P*  S.  EUSTIS,  349  **Q**  Building,  Chicago. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 


W  THE 

PRUDENTIAL 

.  MAS  TME 

STRENGTH  OF 
GIBRALTAR 


at  once. 


Think  this  over  and  send  for  booklet  showing  cost  of  policy  at  your  age.  If  you 
wish,  you,  could  secure  a  policy  payable  in  full  to  your  wife,  or  yourself,  on  a 
certain  date.  It  will  furnish  Life  In¬ 
surance  from  date  of  issue,  to  date 
of  settlement.  If  you  should  not 
li\e,  policy  will  be  paid  to  your  wife 


A  Most  Interesting:  Proposi¬ 
tion  to  Married  People 


I  T»lir,VMi  Tm  TIM  k. 


The  Prudential  Insurance  Co. 


OF  AMERICA. 


nom*  Office: 
NEWARK,  N.  J 


JOHN  F.  DRYDEN, 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


'  7^  Secure  a 
y/m''^oman’s 

hi M 

/ m  Marriage 
/#  and  you 
|H  must  ar- 
Vrange  for  her 
future  welfare. 

r  LIFE 
INSURANCE 


The  Prudential 


IS  THE  BEST  MEDIUM. 
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N  6-COUN 

Clo'Oie^  Cabinei 

^VERY  now  and  then  something  is  in¬ 
vented  that  completely  fills  a  common 
need  that  nothing  else  ever  filled  before. 
The  Town  and  Country  Clothes  Cabinet 
is  one  of  them.  It’s  as  good  as  a  built-in 
closet,  and  you  can  take  it  anywhere. 

YOU  MUST  HAVE  ONE 

wherever  you  lack  closet  room — in  your 
country  house,  summer  hotel  or  cottage, 
in  your  town  apartment  or  in  your  extra 
guest  room.  Without  tools,  not  even  a 
hammer,  a  woman  can  take  it  to  pieces  in 
two  minutes  and  put  it  together  in  five 
minutes.  As  simple  as  building  with  a 
child’s  blocks.  When  going  to  the  coun¬ 
try,  or  returning  to  town,  just  take  it  along 
with  your  trunks. 


“Only  ten  pieces  and  the 
rack.  Each  piece  plainly 
marked  ” 


“We  decorate  it  dain¬ 
tily  in  any  style  you 
desire’  ’ 


Size  of 
cabinet 


23  in.  deep 

T!"  Illl(ll/K.  Town  aid  UoBtry 
ifflHMlUlDtt  Clothes  Cabinet 

is  sanitary  in  the  extreme,  dainty  and  durable, 
and  contains  the  famous  Pivoul  Rack  fitted 
with  hangers  for  every  type  of  garment.  It 
JH|  will  hold  a  dozen  gowns.  Princess,  Empire  or 
any  style,  or  a  dozen  men’s  suits,  or  half  a 
dozen  of  each,  protecting  them  from  dust, 
wrinkling  or  crearir  '^e  make  the  onl^ 
hangers  for  Princeu  nc  t  npire  gowns  _ 
in  the  world.)  Any  gan.  .  nt  can  be  re-  1 

, ,  n  .  ,  ,,  moved  without  disturbing  the  others.  Q 

“  Hangs  rnncess  and  Em-  nr  n  j  .  .  M 

®  .  -r  11  We  will  decorate  it  to  vour  uste  or  to  [J 

Dire  gowns  beauntully  ,  v  l  M 

match  any  room.  You  have  your  M 

Oi*dBt^ng  by  MbH  choice  of  many  wood  finishes 
8Ute  if  yon  want  the  Town  and  and  of  any  cretonne  or  denin. 

Price  $20,  complete  with#^^B 
women  •  cowne,  men’s  suits  or  ^  i  i  •  T 

both,  and  we  will  select  proper  hangers  and  shipping  case. 
hancers.  On  receipt  of  draft  or  The  possibilities  of  these  cab- 
express  money  order  we  will  ship  .  ^  ,  ,  ,  . 

the  cabinet  f.o.b.  Hew  York  or  inets  Will  be  made  plain  to  meMures 

Chicago,  if  the  Cabinet  is  not  vqq  guy  of  our  stores  and  5  !**•  '".'y 

absolntely  satisfactory,  retnm it,  ^  ^  uv  •  » feet  wide 

and  we  will  refund  the  price.  yO“  “Cur  no  obligation, 


“  As  easy  to  take  out  mid¬ 
dle  or  rear  garment  as  the 
front  one  ” 


-  7 

Ready  to  take  to  the  country  ” 
We  promptly  honor  requests  for  catalogues  Illustrated  In  color,  showing  caMnets,  cretonnes,  and  wood  finishes 


These  cabinets  are  thoroughly  patented 
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ed  with  the  simtless  purity  of  Enameled  One-Picee  S.initary 

fixtures.  "•ittMhiaiKf’  fixtures  transform  a  dark,  unhealthy,  unattractive 


THE  MODERN  BATHROOM 
KITCHEN  AND  UUNDRT 

and  Ho  fv  to  Know  the  Fixtures 
that  EnsuretheirPerfect Sanitation 


M  I  ^  That  has  the  bathroom  not  done  for 

[i  I  -■  I  purity  of  the  home,  the  health' of  * 

f  I  K  I  family  as  well  as  the  nation  and 

'  I  moral  atmosphere  of  the  domestic  health  ? 

i  Bathin'?  is  no  lon<?er  looked  upon  as  a  duty 
1  — rather  it  has  a^ain  been  honored  as  in  the 
I  days  of  its  highest  culture,  as  a  deli^ht- 

Dtf  ii  A  I  exercise.  Hence  the  bathtub,  and  the 

I  lavatory  should  make  as  invitin;;  a  daily  appeal 
to  the  owner  as  does  the  very  idea  of  the 
<\i/r  morning  sunlight  itself.  This  influence  alone 

makes  *i5ta*Klai'd’'  Ware  indis|)ensable  to  all  whose  physical  comfort  and 
personal  cleanliness  are  matters  of  pride  and  duty  to  be  cheerfully 
accomplished. 

Snowy  white  “nitattdwd*  Porcelain  Enameled  fixtures  in  the  bath- 
r<K)m  have  done  so  much  to  raise  the  standard  of  family  health,  and 
pride  in  the  home  that  every  woman  should  realize  their  necessity  in 
the  kitchen  and  laundry  as  well. 

The  secret  precincts  of  the  kitchen  and  laundry  demand  as  much 
attention  from  the  careful  housekeeper  as  do  the  living  and  sleeping 
rooms  in  social  domesticitj’.  From  the  kitchen  the  wheels  of  the  entire 
household  organization  are  set  in  motion. 

Morally  no  home,  however  magnificent  its  living  r(x>ms  may  be,  is 
better  than  the  kitchen.  To  the  family  as  well  as  the  servants  it  dic¬ 
tates  the  standards  of  care,  cleanliness,  cheerfulness.  A  clean,  well 
ordered  kitchen  fitted  with  moderrt  fixtures  assures  a  clean  home,  and 
goes  a  long  way  towards  making  domestic  life  happy. 

The  wise  woman  never  underestimates  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
proper  sanitary  conditions  in  the  kitchen.  She  knows  the  imjKjrtance 
of  providing  the  most  cleanly  utensils  and  conveniences  for  the  i)repara- 
tion  of  food.  She  knows  that  to  have  a  clean  house  she  must  first  have 
a  clean  kitchen.  The  wise  woman  knows  the  influence  of  kitchen 
environment  on  her  servants. 

The  day  of  dismal,  malodorous,  old  fashioned,  unsanitary  kitchen 
and  laundry  fixtures  is  gone  along  with  the  day  of  the  unsanitary  bath- 
nH)m.  No  woman  of  pride  can  remain  content  with  her  dingy  bath 


A  WHITE  BATH  ROOM- A  WHITE  KITCHEN  AND  A 
WHITE  LAUNDRY-WHAT  THEY  HAVE  DONE  FOR 
DOMES'nC  HEALTH.  CLEANUNESS  AND  HAPPINESS. 
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A  MODEL  BATHROOM  AND  KITCHEN  EUITIPPED  WITH  ' 


old-fashioned  kitchen  or  laundry  into  the  cheery  bright  sjaits  these  rooms 
properly  should  be.  There  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that  even  servants 
take  a  pride  in  the  beauty  of  fixtures.  Better  servants  can  be 

develo|)ed  and  better  work  accomplished  amid  bright  and  healthy  sur¬ 
roundings  than  is  possible  where  the  reverse  is  the  case.  What  this  means 
to  the  average  house-hold  every  woman  knows. 

Porcelain  Enameled  One-Pieee  fixtures  have  accomplished 
the  change  from  unsanitary  and  unsightly  bathnaim,  kitchen  and  laundry 
fittings  to  |)ure,  snowy,  spotless,  indestructible  e(|uipment.  Ask  any  jkis- 
sessor  of  “iitowdMRl*  W'are  among  your  aciiuaintances  what  the  mere  pres¬ 
ence  of  their  fixtures  mean  to  the  home.  Ask  the  ser\’ants  if  they  too 
would  not  prefer  to  use  |>orcelain  enameled  ware  to  antiquated  makeshift 
fixtures.  The  answers  will  be  so  obviously  in  favor  of  “.Stwidawl*  Ware 
that  we  can  safely  make  the  question  an  o|)en  one  to  every  woman  who 
has  ever  installed  this  equipment  in  her  home. 

Ware  for  the  bathroom,  kitchen  and  laundry  combines  all 
the  elements  of  perfect  sanitation,  durability,  lieauty,  convenience  and  com¬ 
fort.  It  has  led  the  development  of  ex|H*rt  sanitation  and  to-day  stands 
as  the  emlMidiment  of  sanitary  fixtures  for  the  home.  Its  sujieriority  over 
other  fixtures  is  based  largelj'  u|)on  the  non-iKirous  nature  of  the  enamel. 
By  its  very  nature  earthenw’are  does  not  contain  the  resisting  elements  of 
hard  service.  Its  unelastic  inirous  clay  IkhI}'  being  brittle  makes  the  sur¬ 
face  jieculiarly  sensitive  to  use.  The  slightest  abrasion  or  scratch  allows 
an  opening  fur  dirt,  grease  and  all  manner  of  impurities  to  lodge,  and 
leaves  it  in  a  hopelessly  unsanitary  condition.  Similar  conditions  affect 
solid  earthenware  closets.  Neither  the  surface  nqr  the  {xirous  body  can 
long  resist  the  disintegrating  influence  of  the  wear  and  tear  to  which  clos¬ 
ets  are  particularly  subject. 

Porcelain  Enameled  closets  are  absolutely  sanitary,  being 
non-porous  and  practically  indestructible.  They  represent  the  highest 
type  of  sanit;:tion  in  the  modern  home. 

The  unsightly  closed  in  fixtures  of  the  iiast  are  rapidly  giving  way 
to  *5t#»dniRf’  Porcelain  Enameled  Ware  not  only  for  sanitary  reasons,  but 
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rAC-SIMll.t:  OF  GUARANTEE  CERTIFICATE 

on  account  of  their  comfort  and  beauty  as  well.  “Standard"  Ware  has  done 
more  to  create  public  and  private  interest  in  the  necessity  for  perfect  sani¬ 
tary  conditions  than  any  other  influence.  Along  with  the  appreciation  of 
the  exterior  beauty  of  “Standard"  fixtures  there  has  developed  a  new 
interest  in  the  sanitary  principles  as  exhibited  by  this  ware.  The  subject 
has  become  of  keen  domestic  concern  to  every  house-owner  and  dweller. 
From  the  viewjxnnt  of  economy  alone  “Standard"  Ware  takes  first  place ; 
in  ordinary  usage  it  will  last  a  life  time ;  its  presence  reduces  the  annual 
plumbing  repair  costs  to  a  minimum  and  eliminates  the  constantly  recurr¬ 
ing  apd  irksome  question  about  the  sanitation  of  the  home.  Furthermore 
the  selling  value  of  a  home  is  very  much  affected  by  its  plumbing  system 
and  “Standard"  Ware  has  for  years  been  accepted  by  architects,  builders  and 
real  estate  interests  generally  as  representing  the  highest  market  standard 
of  plumbing  fixtures. 

For  the  prpteetion  of  the  public — every  genuine  Standard"  fixture  is 
branded  with  opr  “Standard"  Green  and  Gold  ”  label  and  has  the  word 
"Standard"  cast  on  the  fixture  before  it  leaves  our  factories.  This  “Green 
and  Gold  ”  label  (illustrated  on  another  page)  represents  “Standard"  value 
to  the  purchaser  of  this  equipment.  This  label  is  found  only  on  fixtures 
of  the  best  mechanical  construction  and  highest  sanitary  efficiency.  This 
label  is  your  protection.  It  means  one-piece  ptircelain  enameled  ware  that 
will  resist  every  deteriorating  influence  of  ordinary  daily  usage.  It  assures 
you  against  fixtures  that  crack,  chip  and  craze.  It  is  an  assurance  that 
your  money  is  invested  in  bathroom,  kitchen  and  laundry  equipment,  the 
qualities  of  which  do  not  depreciate  with  age. 

The  process  of  manufacturing  Standard"  Ware  makes  for  a  perfect 
unity  of  iron  and  (xircelain  enamel — this  differs  from  ordinary  enamels  in 
that  the  surface  will  not  flake  off,  as  all  parts  are  equally  elastic,  thus 
allowing  for  uniform  expansion  or  contraction  without  danger  to  the  bo^ 
fo  the  fixtures  or  the  surface  of  the  enamel.  The  glaze  on  “il5lwid»d" 
ware  unless  misused  or  abused  is  practically  indestructible. 

Every  person  to  whom  the  home  and  its  improvements  are  matters  of 
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"jtkmtmf  PORCELAIN  ENAMELED  WARE 

pride,  should  send  for  our  book  entitled  **  MODERN  BATHROOMS 
This  100-i)a};e  biKik  contains  many  illustrations  of  inexpensive  as  well  as 
luxurious  bathrooms,  laundries  and  kitchens.  It  shows  the  approximate  cost 
of  each  fixture  in  detail  (not  including  freight  or  cost  of  insbtlling),  and 
gives  many  hints  for  the  decoration,  tiling,  etc.  of  the  riNiins.  It  shows  you 
how  to  plan,  buy  and  arrange  your  bathnxim.  It  is  the  most  eomplete, 
exjiert  and  beautiful  book  issued  on  the  subject.  Write  enclosing  six  cents 
postage,  and  tell  us  the  name  of  your  architect  and  plumber  (if  selected). 

A  eopy  will  be  forwarded  you  by  return  mail. 

Every  genuine  Green  and  Gold  fixture  is  made  under  our 

guarantee.  This  statement  itself  accom|Minying,  as  it  does,  every  genuine 
fixture,  has  won  the  confidence  of  the  consumer,  the  architect  and 
the  plumber  in  the  superiority  of  Green  and  Gold”  Label  Ware. 

Whenever  desired,  we  will  issue  in  addition 

— -  to  the  guarantee  label  placed  on  every  fix- 

- - — — .  .  A  ture,  a  specific  guarantee  certificate  in 

Writing.  This  safeguard  protects  you,  the 
Mk  purchaser,  against  the  substitution  of  other 

goods  of  inferior  quality,  and  gives  you  the 
■L^  assurance  of  owning  the  best  sanitary  fix- 

"  '  tures  manufactured  at  no  greater  cost  than 

&  the  common  kind.  You  should  make  your- 

■  H  self  familiar  with  the  certificate  and  “Green 

I Gold”  label  as  above  illustrated, 
y R  Write  fur  particulars  and  request  a  copy  of 
I  “^lODERN  B.\TH ROOMS”  or  any  of 
9  other  ex|>ert  treatises  on  the  subject 

^  Mip  I  Standard  ^atutar^  Co* 

Pittsburgh.  Pr.  Dept.  G. 

-= - f — /  Ncw  York  Showrooms: 

,  BIdK..  S5-S7  W.  SIst  Street 

///Ik?  Ismdon  ShowrtMHns: 

\  'W  (  **  Holbom  Viaduct,  E.  C. 

V.  N.\/(  S  CAiJ  Other  Showrooms  in  Cleveland,  Louisville.  St.  Louis, 

1  h  WWv*?  ^  J/  Philadelphia,  Boston,  New  Orleans,  Montreal. 
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JUy  A*  i*AAL«A\AXAl^B^ 


\  MAN  had  an  idea.  The  idea  wa.s  evolved 
out  of  experience,  mature  study,  and  inti¬ 
mate  acquaintance  with  agricultural  sociology. 
The  man  was  a  big-boned,  red-blooded,  muscu¬ 
lar,  virile  American,  just  past  his  thirty-sixth 
year.  He  was  full  of  enthusiasm,  dauntless  in 
the  face  of  hardships — just  such  a  man  as  wel¬ 
comes  obstacles  for  the  joy  of  overcoming  them; 
a  doer  of  things  worth  while. 

Two  years  ago  the  man  took  his  idea  to 
Western  Canada.  It  was  a  big  idea;  a  big 
country  was  needed  for  its  development.  The 
Canadian  West,  with  its  vast  stretches  of  virgin 
fertile  soil,  its  superb  climate,  its  ricli  promise, 
called  the  man  with  the  idea;  called  so  insistent¬ 
ly  that  he  responded. 

But  the  man  was  not  in  any  hurry.  His  idea 
was  not  dependent  upon  haste  for  its  fruition. 


Success  for  the  idea  was  pivoted  upon  deliberate 
judgment  in  selecting  a  place  for  its  application. 
So,  responsive  to  the  call  of  the  Canadian  West, 
the  man  set  out  from  W’innipeg.  He  rode  in  a 
buggy;  handled  his  own  reins.  His  track  lay 
along  the  trails  and  across  the  velvet-mat  of 
grasses  on  the  prairie  expanses  of  Manitoba,  Sas¬ 
katchewan  ,  and  Alberta .  F or  days  and  weeks  he 
drove,  sleeping  at  night  under  such  shelter  as  he 
chanced  upon,  or,  after  tethering  his  horse,  rolling 
up  in  a  blanket  under  his  buggy.  By  day  he 
gazed  with  the  eye  of  the  experienced,  practical 
farmer  upon  limitless  reaches  that  waited  only 
the  touch  of  plow,  harrow,  and  reaper  to  give 
forth  such  bounteous  crops  as  the  world  had  not 
yet  known.  He  tested  the  land,  studied  the 
climate,  cogitated  transportation  and  market 
facilities  and  conditions,  turned  over  in  his  mind 
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THRESHING  TIME  ON  THE  EAKM  OH  THOS.  OWIN'.  NEAR  CARON. 

Cwiil  Mttled  March  15.  1905 ;  land  broken  April  21I :  seeded  May  3th :  harvest  33  bushels  to  the  acre.  AuK:ust  18.  1903,  day  the  photograph  was  made. 
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every  aspect  of  his  idea  in  respect  to  its  applica-  embrace  225,cxx),cxx>  feet  of  lumber;  the  builder  I 
tion  to  Western  Canada’s  vast  agricultural  area,  of  elevators  to  facilitate  the  marketing  of  crops, 

To-day  the  idea  has  the  form  of  an  established,  of  flouring  mills  to  provide  bread  for  scores  of 

indubitably  successful,  growing  enterprise.  It  families  to  whom  he  affectionately  refers  as 

has  passed  far  beyond  the  realm  of  a  conception,  “my  people”;  as  the  largest  individual  farm  im- 

It  is  a  fact,  bigger  than  was  conceived  of;  growing  plement  dealer  in  Western  Canada — as  a  man 

bigger  with  each  day.  In  the  fair  Canadian  who  is  building  a  vast  agricultural  empire,  out 

city  of  Moose  Jaw,  one  of  the  essential  gateways  of  what  only  two  years  ago  were  the  raw,  wild 

to  the  golden  “Last  West,”  the  w'riter  the  other  prairie  reaches  of  Saskatchewan. 

day  heard  John  R.  Green,  President  of  the  E.  Warren  Stees,  a  native  of  Lena,  Ill.,  is  the  ! 

Moose  Jaw  Board  of  Trade,  publicly  declare  that  man.  Not  land  speculation,  but  the  tilling  of  the 

the  man  with  the  idea  was  doing  more  than  any  land  according  to  plans  which  would  make  it  pos-  , 

other  ten  men  toward  building  an  empire  in  the  sible  for  the  landless  tenant  farmers  of  America  to  ^ 

great  wheat  province  of  Saskatchewan.  And  become  landed  Canadian  proprietors,  and  which  1 

to-day  the  man  who  evolved  the  idea,  and  who  would  make  it  possible  for  the  American  investor,  :  - 

began  life  as  a  penniless  farmer  lad  in  north-  escaping  the  pitfalls  of  speculation,  to  secure  gilt- 

ern  Illinois,  now  thirty-eight  years  of  age,  and  edged  real  estate  investments,  returning  an 

spurred  on  by  a  desire  to  found  a  fortune  for  his  annual  profit  of  ten  per  cent.,  the  while  the 

motherless  boy  of  seven  years,  is  striding  apace  principal  of  the  investment  constantly  and  cer- 

toward  a  nowadays  almost  unheard-of  state:  tainly  increased  in  value,  was  the  idea  he  con- 

He  is  going  to  be  a  millionaire  among  whose  ceiv^.  Caron,  situated  seventeen  miles  west  of 

dollars  is  not  one  that  is  tainted.  Moose  Jaw,  in  Saskatchew’an,  is  the  seat  of  his  ! 

To-day  the  man  who  conceived  the  idea,  be-  vast  enterprise, 
sides  having  won  a  great  fortune  in  two  years’  It  was  not  by  chance  that  E.  Warren  Stees  ] 

time,  stands  before  his  public  as  the  builder  of  settled  at  Caron  in  May,  1904,  to  give  form  to  his  |  i 

one  town,  and  the  projector  of  three  others;  idea.  A  farmer’s  son,  and  early  left  an  orphan,  I  i 

the  dominant  spirit  in  the  tilling  of  53,000  acres  he  fought  the  fight  for  existence  on  an  Illinois 

of  marvelously  fertile  soil;  the  owner  of  timber  farm  until  he  reached  his  nineteenth  year.  Then,  i 
limits  in  the  mountains  of  British  Columbia  that  with  only  Si  5  in  his  pixrket,  he  went  to  Beloit, 
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Wis.,  and  matriculated  at  Beloit  College.  He 
was  determined  to  have  an  education.  And 
have  it  he  did,  working,  starving,  pinching  his 
way  through  college.  After  the  close  of  his 
college  career,  with  no  resources  save  his  educa¬ 
tion,  a  precise  sense  of  honor,  and  an  indomitable 
will,  he  made  his  way  to  Chicago.  In  the  hustle 
and  turmoil  of  that  metropolis  he  came  to  know 
wildcat  speculation  and  how  to  shun  it;  to  know 
the  blight  of  disa.ster  which  annually  is  laid  upon 
the  American  farmer  by  the  get-iich-quick  and 
bucket-shop  swindlers,  who  play  upon  rural  ava¬ 
rice  and  unsophistication.  Accident  made  E. 
W  arren  Stees  a  broker  in  Western  farm  lands. 
The  promise  of  the  Canadian  W'est  drew  him  ir¬ 
resistibly,  and  with  $i,ooo  of  capital  he  set  out 
to  plant  his  idea  in  virgin  soil. 

That  2,000-mile  drive  over  the  Canadian 
l)rairie,  with  a  close  study  of  crop  and  climate 
statistics,  convinced  Mr.  Stees  that  Caron  was 
the  place  for  the  application  of  his  idea.  Caron 
was  then  but  a  siding  on  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railroad’s  transcontinental  line.  But  it  was 
Just  west  of  the  junction,  at  Moose  Jaw,  of  the 
Soo  line  from  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  with 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad;  it  was  only  a 
night’s  ride  from  Winnipeg;  only  800  miles  from 
Port  .\rthur,  the  great  Canadian  wheat  market, 
to  which  the  freight  rate  was  only  17  cents  a 
bushel  on  wheat.  The  district  of  which  it  w’as 
the  center  was  sure  to  be  tapped  by  the  Hill 
transcontinental  line.  The  Canadian  Pacific 
Railroad  had  already  l>egun  work  on  its  Moose 
Jaw-Edmonton  branch,  which  would  traverse  the 
heart  of  the  rich  agricultural  district  lying  about 
Caron.  The  climate  was  exceptional,  especially 
adapted  to  grain  raising. 

But  most  important  of  all,  Mr.  Stees  learned 
that  in  all  Canada — the  land  of  stupendous  crops 
— there  was  no  more  prolific  soil  than  that  about 
Caron.  His  inquiry  discovered  that  for  eight 
years  prior  to  1904  farmers  had  raised  an 
average  of  thirty  bushels  of  spring  wheat  to  the 
acre,  crops  ripening  for  harvest  one  hundred  days 
after  planting.  No  other  district  in  Canada 
could  show  results  comparable  with  these.  A 
crop  of  thirty  bushels,  marketable  at  65  cents  a 
bushel,  means  a  net  profit  for  the  farmer  of  $13 
an  acre,  the  whole  expense  of  wheat  raising  being 
about  $6.50  an  acre.  The  accuracy  of  Mr.  Stees’s 
judgment  in  selecting  this  district  for  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  his  idea  is  demonstrated  by  the 
crop  reports  for  1905.  Last  year  in  the  entire 
Moose  Jaw-Caron  district,  embracing  more  than 
1,700,000  acres,  wheat  yielded  an  average  of 
27.56  bushels  to  the  acre;  oats,  58.09  bushels; 
barley,  23.84  bushels,  and  flax,  24.03  bushels. 
With  the  average  wheat  yield  for  the  year  1905 
for  the  entire  province  of  Saskatchewan  23.09 
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bushels;  of  oats,  42.70  bushels,  and  of  flax,  15.73 
bushels,  the  superior  productivity  of  the  Mcxjse 
Jaw-Caron  district  becomes  instantly  apparent. 

With  the  choice  of  location  fixed  in  favor  of  the 
richest  district  in  all  of  bounteous  Canada,  Mr. 
Stees  began  energetically  the  application  of  his 
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E.  WAKKEN  STEES, 

The  man  with  an  idea  for  a  new  agricultural  empire  in  Canada. 

idea.  Land  was  his  first  essential.  His  first 
purchase  was  made  from  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railroad — 15,000  acres  of  black  loam  land,  free 
from  brush,  stones,  and  “gumljo,”  with  just 
enough  “grit”  to  make  it  first-class  cropping  soil, 
and  with  abundant  supplies  of  water,  easily 
procurable  at  moderate  depths.  He  has  been 
buying  ever  since  that  first  purchase,  until  now 
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25,000  acres  for  planting  in  the  spring  of  1907.  discharged  my  current  obligations,  paid  all  ex- 

The  breaking  of  the  entire  53,000  acres  will  have  penses  of  my  family  of  twelve,  and  had  $300  in 

been  completed  by  the  spring  of  1908,  in  which  cash  money  left  over.  Is  Mr.  Stees’s  plan  a  good  ^ 

year  Mr.  Stees’s  dream  of  the  day  when  he  should  one  for  the  American  farmer?  Why,  in  all  my 

market  1,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  a  year  will  be  life  before  I  never  had  $300  cash  money,  and  I  = 

more  than  realized.  had  it  last  year,  my  first  year  in  Canada!  This 

In  the  tilling  of  these  vast  expanses  Mr.  year  I  am  going  to  have  1,200  acres  in  grain. 

Stees  is  working  out  his  idea — the  first  practical  Mr.  Stees  is  backing  me  now,  just  as  he  did  last  ^ 

plan  whereby  capital  and  labor  are  brought  to-  year,  and  out  of  my  half  of  the  crop  I  expect  to 

gether  in  a  gigantic  agricultural  undertaking  for  realize  a  snug  little  fortune.  So  I  say  to  the 

an  equitable  distribution  of  the  fruits  nature  has  American  farmer:  Come  over  into  Caron  and  do 

so  plentifully  provided.  One  man  supplies  the  as  we  are  doing.” 

money,  another  the  labor,  and  the  product  is  This  is  the  testimony  of  one  of  fifty-two 
divid^  equally  l)etween  them.  From  the  practical  farmers,  each  the  head  of  a  family, 
theories  of  the  joint  stock  company  and  the  whom  Mr.  Stees  has  brought  from  the  States  and 

ancient  feudal  system,  Mr.  Stees  has  culled  the  settled  upon  his  land  in  the  Caron  district.  I  ^ 

best  points.  have  talked  with  a  majority  of  the  other  fifty-one, 

“  My  message  to  the  farmers  of  America  is  and  the  word  they  send  to  the  American  farmers  r 
this:  Come  over  into  Caron,  and  do  as  we  are  is  identical  with  Mr.  Gwin’s. 
doing.”  That  was  the  word  given  the  writer  the  When  Mr.  Stees  bought  in  the  Caron  district, 
other  day  by  Thomas  Gwin,  one  of  the  American  it  was  with  the  purpose  of  thoroughly  colonizing 

farmers  who  is  glad  to  count  himself  a  beneficiary  his  purchase.  But  before  this  could  be  done,  he 

of  Mr.  Stees’s  idea.  “Two  years  ago  I  was  a  had  to  arrange  to  house  his  settlers  properly, 

tenant  farmer  in  Iowa,”  continued  Mr.  Gwin.  Here  is  the  key-note  of  his  whole  plan.  He  * 

“I  had  a  family  of  twelve  to  support,  and  year  divided  his  land  into  farms  of  640  and  320  acres  ^ 

after  year  we  lived  from  hand  to  mouth.  I  heard  each.  On  these  farms  he  began  the  erection  of 

of  Mr.  Stees  and  his  idea,  corresponded  with  him,  comfortable  buildings;  began  to  break  the  land  ^ 

and  on  March  15,  1905, 1  arrived  in  Caron  with  and  make  it  ready  for  crop — thoroughly  to  equip  ^ 

my  family  and  all  of  my  effects.  Mr.  Stees  put  great  farms  for  immediate  occupancy  and  profit-  I 

me  on  a  farm,  broke  the  land  for  me,  backed  me  making.  How  well  the  plan  is  working  out  is  | 
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he  controls  53,000  acres.  Of  this,  6,000  acres 
are  now  in  wheat,  which  will  be  harvested  in 
August.  Six  great  steam  breaking  outfits, 
plowing  two  and  one-half  to  three  acres  an 
hour,  are  at  work  preparing  an  additional 


for  my  seed  and  implements,  and  for  feed  for  my 
horses.  My  agreement  was  to  give  him  one-half 
of  my  crop.  I  had  seventy  acres  of  wheat  and 
seventy  acres  in  oats.  After  my  harvest — and 
my  wheat  ran  thirty-two  bu.shels  to  the  acre — I 
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demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  during  the  entire  until  their  value,  together  with  the  original  cash 
winter  of  1905-6  he  has  had  a  gang  of  fifty  payment  of  $2  an  acre,  equals  $25  an  acre 

carpenters  in  camp  on  the  prairie,  daily  at  work  for  the  land  purchased,  w'ith  five  per  cent,  in- 

on  the  construction  of  thirty  sets  of  comfortable,  terest  upon  the  deferred  payments.  If  there 
commodious  farm  buildings.  is  no  crop  in  any  one  year,  there  is  no  payment  to 

Every'  one  of  these  great  farms  is  let  to  the  be  made,  but  there  has  not  been  a  crop  failure  in 
holder  on  one  or  the  other  of  Mr.  Stees’s  three  the  M(x>se  Jaw-Caron  district  in  more  than 

systems  of  rental.  Mr.  Stees  attributes  the  twenty  years.  And  with  such  crops  as  are  an- 

successful  application  of  his  idea  to  the  fact  nually  harvested  the  last  obligation  should  be 

that  there  are  millions  of  tenant  farmers  at  discharged  and  the  land  held  free  from  encum- 

present  in  the  United  States.  These  men  are  brance  in  from  four  to  eight  years. 

|)aying  rentals  of  from  $3  to  $10  per  acre  an-  For  settlers  under  this  plan  Mr.  Stees  will 
nually  on  land  valued  at  from  $50  to  $150  per  provide  a  full  equipment  of  buildings,  and  back- 
acre.  The  burden  of  this  rental  is  more  than  ing  for  seed,  fe^,  implements,  etc.,  the  tenant 

they  can  bear.  Mr.  Stees  urges  that  these  owner  to  reimburse  him  out  of  his  half  of  the 

farmers  abandon  the  struggle,  and  come  over  into  crop. 

Caron,  where  low-priced  land  and  bounteous  The  third  plan  along  which  Mr.  Stees  is  de- 
harvests  make  easy  the  way  of  the  tenant  farmer,  veloping  his  idea  for  a  vast  agricultural  empire 

For  such  settlers  as  do  not  care  to  become  land  in  Western  Canada  is  purely  of  an  investment 

proprietors,  he  has  this  plan :  He  will  establish  the  character.  Mr.  Stees  fully  realizes  that  the 

farmer,  as  a  tenant,  on  a  farm  already  equipped  tremendous  acreage  available  in  the  Canadian 

with  the  necessary  buildings.  He  will  have  his  West  is  t(x>  great  for  any  one  man  or  group  of 

own  machines  break  the  sod  and  prepare  the  men  to  handle.  Hence  his  investment  plan, 

land  for  planting,  and  furnish  one-half  the  seed,  whereby  any  man  with  money  to  invest  can  de- 

.\t  harvest  time,  he  will  furnish  the  machineiy-  rive  an  annual  income  of  ten  per  cent,  on  the 

and  bear  one-half  the  expense  of  threshing,  and  investment  from  land  purchased,  in  addition  to 

in  payment  take  one-half  of  the  crop.  the  profit  he  will  realize  from  the  increases  in  the 

By  the  second  plan  the  tenant  may  become  value  of  the  land  during  a  period  of  ten  years, 

the  owner,  letting  the  land  pay  for  itself  on  the  By  this  plan  the  investor  buys  land  of  Mr.  Stees 

half-crop-payment  system.  Under  this  plan  at  $20  to  $30  an  acre,  $i2,8to  being  the  price  of 

the  tenant  j>ays  $2  an  acre  down  and  takes  the  a  640-acre  farm;  $6,400  of  a  320-acre  farm,  each 

whole  of  the  first,  or  sod,  crop.  One-half  of  at  $20  an  acre.  This  price  is  paid  in  cash.  Mr. 

succeeding  crops  is  delivered  to  Mr.  Stees,  Stees  immediately  leases  the  land  from  the  pur- 


THE  HOME  OF  THOS.  CWIN.  A  STEES  "  HALF^TROP-FARMER.” 
Twelve  haadred  acres  la  grata  jrear;  a  year  ago  oaly  raw  prairie. 
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A  STl-US  “HAI.F-CROP-FAKMEK";  I'IIOTIm;KAI’II  MADF:  TEN  MONTHS  AFTER  RElT.AIMINO  THE  RAW  PRAIRIE. 

chaser  at  an  annual  guaranteed  rental  of  ten  As  an  additional  protection  for  himself  and 
jier  cent,  of  the  purchase  price,  $1,280  a  year  the  investor,  Mr.  Stees,  who  is  himself  a  practical 
when  640  acres  are  purchased  at  $20  an  acre;  and  experienced  farmer,  has  installed  O.  M. 
$640  a  year  when  320  acres  are  purchased.  Bovee  as  superintendent  of  the  agricultural  end 
Upon  the  land  thus  purchased  by  the  investor  of  his  undertaking.  Mr.  Bovee  has  jurisdiction 
he  erects  a  set  of  buildings,  and  installs  a  tenant  over  every  acre  in  which  Mr.  Stees  has  a  half¬ 
farmer  on  a  half-crop  contract.  The  tenant,  crop  interest;  his  jurisdiction  e.xtending  to  ar- 
working  with  Mr.  Stees,  tills  the  land  for  ten  bitraiy’  directions  for  breaking,  planting,  sum- 
years  for  one-half  the  annual  crop.  The  in-  mer  fallowing,  harvesting,  and  marketing.  Mr. 
vestor  derives  his  annual  revenue  of  ten  |)er  cent.  Bovee  is  a  practical  farmer,  having  had  thirty 
net  ujKin  his  investment,  without  any  auxiliary  years’  experience  with  large  crop  propositions 
charges  for  ta.xes,  improvements,  insurance,  etc.  in  Adair  County,  Iowa,  and  in  addition  to  be- 
At  the  end  of  the  ten-year  |)eriod  Mr.  Stees  steps  ing  a  salaried  officer  of  Mr.  Stees’s  undertak- 
down  and  away  from  the  proposition,  unless  ing  he  has  become  a  hea\7  investor  with  Mr. 
the  purchaser  wishes  the  lease  renewed  for  Stees. 

another  ten-year  period.  In  this  way  there  is  For  the  further  protection  of  all  purchasers  of 
returned  to  the  investor  in  ten  years,  as  rental,  land  from  Mr.  Stees,  especially  those  who  pur- 
one  hundred  |)er  cent,  of  his  original  investment,  chase  under  the  third,  or  investment,  plan,  the 
and  at  the  expiration  of  the  ten-year-lease  period  Union  Bank  of  Canada,  through  its  Moose  Jaw 
the  investor  holds  the  purchase  clear  of  encum-  branch,  acts  as  the  representative  of  the  in- 
brance,  with  all  of  its  improvements,  and  in  vestor.  Purchases  by  investors  are  consummated 
addition  to  his  annual  rental  he  is  in  position  to  by  payments  made  through,  or  to  the  order  of,  the 
take  the  profit  from  the  increased  value  of  the  Union  Bank,  condition^  upon  the  delivery  of 
land.  In  the  lease  which  Mr.  Stees  executes  to  the  necessary  contracts  and  lea.ses,  after  the  same 
the  investor  there  is  a  stipulation  that  after  the  shall  have  b^n  approved  by  VV.  B.  Willoughby, 
first  year,  when  the  whole  of  the  purchase  is  put  of  Moose  Jaw,  counselor  for  the  Union  Bank  of 
under  crop,  one-third  of  the  total  cultivated  area  Canada.  After  the  consummation  of  the  pur- 
shall  lie  fallow  each  season,  giving  the  land  chase,  and  during  the  continuance  of  the  ten- 
ample  opportunity  to  recuperate.  year-lease  period,  tHe  Union  Bank  of  Canada 
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Till-  LARGEST  FARM-IMPLEMENT  WAKEHOl'SE  IN  SASKATCHEWAN,  OWNED  BV  E.  W.  STEES,  AT  CARON. 


acts  for  the  investor,  collecting  from  Mr.  Stees 
the  ten-per-cent,  yearly  rental,  and  remitting  it 
to  the  purchaser  of  the  land. 

The  accompanying  illustrations,  made  from 
jihotographs  taken  on  Stees  farms,  show  the 
character  of  the  building  equipment  which  Mr. 
Stees  provides  as  part  of  the  development  of  his 
idea.  The  difference  between  the  buildings  on 
the  640-acre  and  the  320-acre  farms  is  only  in 
the  size  of  the  bam.  The  following  is  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  buildings  supplied  for  the  larger 
farm: 

The  house  is  16X  24  feet,  with  16-foot  jxjsts, 
and  a  kitchen,  12  X  16  feet.  The  house  has 
three  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  and  two  on  the 
second  floor.  The  outer  shell  is  built  of  ship- 
lap,  then  tar  pa|)er  and  drop  siding  6  inches 
deep.  The  interior  is  lined  and  flnished  with 
Xo.  I  cedar.  The  ceilings  are  8  feet  and  6 
inches.  The  windows  are  flnished  with  4-light 
sash,  each  light  12  X  24  inches.  The  house  is 
|)ainted  white. 

The  bam  is  28  X  40  X  14  feet,  substantially 
built  of  good  lumber.  It  has  accommodation 
for  twenty  horses  and  feed  room,  and  is  painted 
red.  There  is  also  a  chicken<oop  10  X  16  feet, 
and  a  well  driven  to  good  water,  free  from 
alkali. 

These  buildings  Mr.  Stees  furnishes  at  cost  to 


purchasers  under  his  half-crop-payment  plan, 
and  they  are  provided  at  his  expense  for  each 
farm  occupied  by  a  tenant,  whether  the  title  to 
the  real  estate  is  vested  in  him,  or  in  an  investor 
under  his  ten-per-cent,  investment  plan. 

That  the  settlers  in  Mr.  Stees’s  new  agricul¬ 
tural  empire  about  Caron  may  have  every  aid  to 
prosperity,  and  every  inducement  to  happiness, 
the  man  with  the  idea  has  established,  at  Caron, 
a  store  and  implement  w’arehouse  for  the  benefit 
of  his  people.  He  buys  implements  and  sup¬ 
plies  in  wholesale  lots  at  wholesale  prices. 
These  he  retails  to  his  settlers  at  an  advance  of 
ten  per  cent,  above  actual  cost.  To  those  who 
have  had  experience  in  Western  retail  prices  for 
implements  this  advantage  will  be  obvious. 
Implements  may  thus  be  purchased  on  easy 
terms  and  easy  prices,  payment  being  made 
from  the  crop  returns.  No  small  proportion  of 
the  buildings  now  in  Caron  are  part  of  the  plant 
required  by  Mr.  Stees  in  the  development  of  his 
idea.  The  accompanying  illustrations  show 
some  of  them. 

On  a  desirable  comer  in  Caron  stands  the 
Administration  Building,  20  X  60  X  18  feet.  It 
houses  the  administrative  offices  proper,  a  private 
bank,  and  the  necessary'  clerical  and  stenographic 
force.  To  the  rear  of  the  Administration  Build¬ 
ing  is  a  combined  bam  and  granar)',  98  X  3  2  X  14 
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HEADQUARTERS  OF  THE  STEES  ENTERPRISE  AT  CARON. 


feet,  with  accommixlations  for  si.xteen  horses,  farther  extremes  of  his  timber  limit,  which  is 

40,000  bushels  of  seed  grain,  and  twenty  tons  of  conveniently  located  for  shipment  on  the  main 

hay.  The  implement  warehouse,  which  is  the  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad, 

largest  of  its  kind  in  the  two  new  provinces  of  During  the  present  summer  Mr.  Stees  pro- 
Saskatchewan  and  Alberta,  is  120  X  50  X  18  feet,  poses  the  erection  of  three  grain  elevators,  each 

In  it  are  stored  all  manner  of  farm  implements,  with  a  capacity  of  80,000  bushels,  for  the  better 

including  steam  breaking  engines,  plows,  disk  accommodation  of  his  tenants  and  half-crop- 

harrows,  seed  drills,  wagons,  and  buggies.  Near  plan  purchasers  in  the  marketing  of  their  crop, 

by  are  commodious  five-room  cottages,  such  as  One  of  these  will  be  at  Mortlach,  a  short  distance 

are  shown  in  one  of  the  illustrations.  Five  of  west  of  Caron,  and  the  other  two  will  be  at 

these  have  been  completed,  and  twelve  more  are  stations  on  the  new  Moose  Jaw-Edmonton 

in  course  of  construction.  These  cottages  Mr.  branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad — 

Stees  rents  at  a  nominal  rental  to  the  laborers  stations  where  Mr.  Stees  has  projected  the  build- 

and  mechanics  in  his  immediate  employ.  Ad-  ing  of  towns  like  Caron.  Coal  yards,  lumber 

joining  the  Administration  Building  is  the  yards,  and  implement  warehouses  will  be  located 

lumber  yard,  through  which  Mr.  Stees  last  year  ateachof  these  points  for  the  convenience  of  those 

passed  2,000,000  feet  of  building  lumber,  and  who  are  about  to  settle  on  Mr.  Stees’s  land, 

which  in  the  further  w'orking  out  of  his  idea  is  Other  establishments,  including  bakeries  and 
to  be  the  pivot  of  his  plan  for  developing  his  blacksmith  shops,  will  be  provided  by  Mr.  Stees 
immense  timber  limits  in  British  Columbia,  as  the  influx  of  {Mpulation  may  require,  it  being 

This  particular  development  project  includes  the  intention  of  the  projector  to  run  them  all  on  a 

the  construction  of  a  sawmill,  with  a  capacity  of  small  margin  of  profit,  allowing  the  settler  the 

40,000  feet  of  lumber  a  day,  shingle  and  planing  benefit  of  the  gain. 

and  joining  mills,  and  logging  roads  to  the  .\s  a  particular  inducement  for  the  immigra- 
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tion  of  the  American  farmer  into  the  Caron 
district  Mr.  Stees  has  arranged  to  exchange 
Canadian  land  for  American  farms.  He  will 
take  over  the  United  States  farm  at  a  fair  valua¬ 
tion,  giving  in  exchange  Canadian  land,  which 
he  wiU  then  lease  from  the  purchaser  on  the  in¬ 
vestment  plan,  paying  as  annual  rental  ten  per 
cent,  of  the  purchase  price.  The  United  States 
farm  he  will  dispose  of  so  as  to  reimburse  him¬ 
self  for  the  value  of  the  Canadian  land.  For 
example,  a  man  in  Iowa,  with  i6o  acres,  bringing 
in  a  rental  of  from  $3  to  $5  an  acre,  can  exchange 
them  for  640  acres  in  the  Canadian  West,  for  the 
use  of  which  Mr.  Stees  will  pay  him  $1,280  a 
year  for  ten  years.  In  one  specific  instance  he 
is  paying  $2,240  a  year  rental  for  1,120  acres  of 
land  in  the  Caron  district,  which  he  exchanged 
for  240  acres  in  the  United  States  for  which 
the  owner  was  receiving  $740  a  year  rental. 


year  leases  as  tenants  on  Stees  farms,  and,  as 
their  labor  returns  a  handsome  yearly  profit,  are 
heartily  encouraged  to  purchase  the  farms  they 
may  be  tilling  on  lease.  But  no  man  can  get  land 
unless  he  is  financially  strong  enough  to  handle 
it  properly.  To  get  a  half  section  under  the 
Stees  plan  a  man  must  be  in  a  position  to  put 
eight  horses  to  work,  and  married  men  with  large 
families  are  preferred.  In  locating  a  man  on 
land,  Mr.  Stees  will  sell  him  the  necessary  imple¬ 
ments  and  seed,  give  him  feed  and  hay  for  his 
horses,  and  carry  him  until  his  crop  is  harvested 
and  in  the  elevator. 

Such  is  the  fruition  of  the  idea  the  man  set 
in  operation  two  years  ago.  It  has  written 
prosperity  for  the  man,  but  in  even  larger  measure 
it  has  written  prosperity  and  promise  of  wealth 
for  scores  who,  until  it  was  conceived,  were 
landless  tenants  on  poor-paying  American  farms. 


A  STEES  STEAM  BREAKING  OUTFIT. 

Giant  machine  like  the  above  have  prepared  (,000  acres  for  the  Stees  harvest  of  1906. 


There  is  no  disposition  in  this  development  of 
the  Stees  idea  to  shut  out  anybody.  The  country 
in  which  Mr.  Stees  is  operating  is  too  vast,  too 
boundless  in  its  possibilities,  to  place  limitations 
upon  the  growth  of  the  idea.  The  only  restric¬ 
tion  Mr.  Stees  lays  upon  those  who  aspire  to 
become  settlers  within  his  new  empire  (and  with 
any  in  this  class  he  would  be  pleased  to  correspond) 
is  that  they  must  be  practical  farmers  who, 
while  successful  in  the  United  States,  seek  a 
larger  measure  of  return  for  their  labor.  Men 
who  have  been  a  failure  in  the  United  States  he 
does  not  want.  Men  who  are  renting  now,  but 
who  feel  that  they  might  better  themselves  by 
going  over  into  Canada,  are  given  three-  and  five- 


To-day  these  men  are  landed  Canadian  pro¬ 
prietors  only  just  beginning  to  appreciate  fully 
the  beneficence  of  the  Stees  idea.  What  they 
have  gained  others  may  gain;  for  Mr.  Stees  con¬ 
trols  a  sufficient  quantity  of  land  to  accommo¬ 
date  hundreds  where  in  the  last  two  years  he  has 
settled  scores.  And  any  American  farmer, 
landed  or  tenant,  as  well  as  those  Americans 
who  are  seeking  an  absolutely  safe  investment, 
returning  ten  per  cent,  annually,  can  do  no 
better  than  immediately  to  put  themselves  in 
communication  with  Mr.  Stees.  This  they  may 
easily  do  by  filling  out  the  coupon  on  the  following 
page,  detaching  it,  and  mailing  it  to  E.  Warren 
Stees,  Caron,  Saskatchewan,  Canada. 


Please  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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EVERYBODY’S  HAS  3,000,000  READERS 

]THE  STEES  IDEA[; 

HAS  THIS  POINT  OF  MERIT  FOR  EACH  OF  THOSE  READERS 

BACK  TO  THE  LAND  FOR  UNTAINTED  WEALTH 


Read  the  preceding  nine  pages — they  will  not  appear 
again — to  learn  how  you  may  win  WEALTH  on 
either  of  these  three  Stees  plans: 


^Become  a  tenant  on  one 
of  my  marvelously  fertile 
Canadian  farms.  I’ll  back 
you  for  all  necessaries. 
You  give  me  half  the  crop. 
The  other  half,  worth 
from  $i,6oo  to  $3,200  a 
year,  will  pay  you  for 
your  labor. 


T[Pay  me  $12,800  for  640 
acres  or  $6,400  for  320 
acres.  I’ll  lease  your  pur¬ 
chase  for  ten  years  at  an 
annual  guaranteed  rental 
of  10^  of  your  invest¬ 
ment.  I’ll  improve  your 
land  with  buildings  and  a 
well,  all  at  my  expense,  and 
till  it  for  ten  years.  At 
the  end  of  that  time,  after 
you  have  had  100^  in 
rent,  you’ll  still  own  the 
improved  farm  of  greatly 
enhanced  value. 

These  are  the  features — skeletonized — of  THE  STEES  IDEA.  For  fuller 
information,  hll  out,  detach  and  mail  the  coupon  to 

E.  WARREN  STEES,  caron,  sask.,  Canada 

AGENTS  WANTED 


TfBuy  land  from  me  on  the 
half-crop-payment  plan. 
Pay  $2  an  acre  down  on 
320  or  640  acres  and  give 
me  half  the  crop  until  my 
share  equals  $25  an  acre, 
with  5^  interest,  for  your 
farm.  No  crop,  no  pay. 
You’ll  own  the  land  clear 
of  debt  in  from  four  to 
eight  years. 


E.  WARREN  STEES, 

Cakon,  Sask.,  Canada. 


CUT  COUPON  HERE 


I  have  read  the  story  of  THE  STEES  IDEA  in  Everybody’s  for  June,  and 
want  to  know  just  how  I  may  get  land  in  the  Caron  district  by 


LEASE 


1  BUYING  ON  HALF-CROP-PAYMENT  PLAN 

1  BUYING  ON  io-Pis-Cknt-IN VESTMENT  PLAN  . 

,  Crocs  out  to  leave  only  that  line  | 

^  which  especially  interests  you.  1 

1  NAME . . . . .  ... 

1 

^  P.  0.  ADDRESS .  . .  ® 

L 


COUNTY 
STATE  — 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 
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Why  you  do  not  climb  the  ladder  of 

Success. 

If  your  mental  and  physical  machinery 
does  not  work  smoothly,  it  may  or  may  not  be 
the  coffee. 

It’s  worth  looking  into. 

Try  quitting  lo  days  and  see  the  result. 

It  will  help,  to  take  on  as  the  hot  morning 
beverage,  well-made 

POSTUM 

"There’s  a  Reason.” 

PoshuD  Coeal  Co.,  Ltd.,  Batik  Creek,  Htch.,  U.  S.  A. 


That 

may 

be 

the 

Reason 
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Wash  Fabrics 


DELICATE 
SUMMER  WEAR. 
COLORED  OR 
WHITE.  LINEN. 
LACE.  SILK,  will 

last  twice  as  long 
when  washed  with 

PEARLINE  only- 

look  better  too. _ 

Dearline  s 

1.  gentle  treatment 

WITHOUT  RUB¬ 
BING  or  help  of  any 
sort,  loosens  all  dirt. 

and  EASY  RINSING 

frees  it.  leaving  no  trace 
of  Soap  or  unpleasant 
Odor. 


BAR  SOAP  cannot  be 
made  which  rinses  so 
easily,  quickly,  and  thor¬ 
oughly  as  PEARLINE 
A  chemical  analysis  or 
practical  home  test  will 
prove  this  statement. 


Pearline 
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No  More  Dressmaking  Worries 

OUR  FASHION  BOOK  AND  SAMPLES 
COST  YOU  NOTHING 

trouble  it  takes  to  mail  us  your  re- 
quest.  And  think  what  a  lot  of  trouble  that  little 
trouble  will  save  you  :  tiresome  and  disappointing 
shopping  trips,  wearisome  fittings  at  your  dress- 
rj|»  maker’s,  exasperating  delays,  and  uncertain  results. 

^  We  guarantee  satisfaction.  Choose  from  our 

Fashion  Book  any  design  you  like  from  the  185  il- 
lustrated  New  York  Styles ;  select  whatever  fabric 

r  *'  you  fancy  from  our  large  assortment  of  samples. 

AS  We  will  make  the  garment  to  order  according  to  your 

MjkM  personal  rc(|uiremcnts,  and  guarantee  to  fit  you  per- 

icctly  .'ind  please  you  in  every  ])articular. 

If,  after  receiving  the  gar- 
ment,  you  are  dissatisfied,  .w  '- 

you  may  return  it,  and  we 
will  refund  your  money. 

The  fact  that  we  have  over 
4'50,000  mail  order  customers,many 
of  whom  patronize  us  year  after 
year,  proves  our  reliability.  What 
we  have  done  for  thousands  of  others,  J/ 

we  certainlv  can  do  for  vou. 


SUMMER  SUITS 

’4  to  *25 


Shirt-Waist  Suits,  $6  00  to  $20  jUj 

Tailor-Hade  Suits,  $7.50  to  $25 

Silk  Suits . $9.75  to  $25 

Wash  Suits, . $4.00  to  $15  9^7 ///ifs 

Separate  Skirts,  ....  $3.50  to  $15  K/ I  jl  j  M 

Jackets  and  Coats,  $5.75  to  $15  /v/Mjl  j 

We  flake  all  These  Garments  to 

We  prepay  Express  Charges  on  these  garments  to  any  part  of  jl B 

the  V.  S.>  which  means  a  big  saving  to  you 

5END  FREE  united  States  our  new  Summer  Book  of  New 

^  York  Fashions,  showing  the  latest  styles  and  containing  simple 

directions  for  taking  measurements  correctly:  also  a  large  assortment  of  samples  of  the  newest  materials. 

Write  tO‘day;  you  will  receive  them  by  return  mail 

NATIONAL  CLOAK  &  SUIT  CO., 

Otders  Only  No  Agents  or  Mranches  Established  i8  Years 


NATIONAL  CLOAK  &  SUIT  CO., 


Mail  Orders  Only 


No  Agents  or  Branehes 
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A  PORCH  CONCERT  WITH  THE 
EDISON  PHONOGRAPH 


WHAT  can  be  more  delightful  than  fine  music  outdoors  on  summer 
evenings?  One  of  the  many  good  points  of  the  Edison  Phonograph 
is  its  portability.  Unlike  any  other  automatic  musical  entertainer,  it  can  be 
moved  to  the  porch,  or  taken  with  you  on  your  summer  vacation. 

Its  music  sounds  even  better  outdoors  than  in  the  house.  You  can  have 
your  own  band  concert  or  summer  comic  opera,  grand  opera,  or  vaudeville  in 
the  coolness  of  the  summer  night,  without  leaving  your  home. 

When  it  is  too  warm  to  play  the  piano  or  other  indoor  instruments,  the 
Phonograph  is  always  available,  and  a  child  can  operate  it. 

To  appreciate  the  superiority  of  the  Edison  Phonograph  of  to-day  over 
the  old  phonographs,  and  over  other  talking  machines,  hear 
it  at  the  dealer’s,  free  of  charge. 

Write  for  booklet  “  Home  Entertainments  With  the 
Edison  Phonograph,”  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

National  Phonograph  Co.,  18  Lakeside  Ave.,  Orange,  N.  J. 

New  York:  31  Union  Square  Cbica(ro:  304  Wabash  ATcnne 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  j. 
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Most  people  wash  their  hands  several  times  a  day.  If  only 
three  times  a  day,  this  is  a  thousand  times  a  year.  Have  you 
ever  stopped  to  think  how  important  it  is  to  your  health, 
appearance  and  comfort  that  your  toilet  soap  should  not  only 
be  absolutely  pure,  but  that  its  effed:  on  the  skin  should 
be  soothing  and  antiseptic,  and  not  drying  and  irritating. 


Williams 

JerseyQeam 

Toilet  5oap 

is  the  outcome  of  more  than  half  a  century’s  experience  in  making  the  finest  shaving 
soaps,  and  possesses  all  the  delightful,  soothing  and  antiseptic  qualities  that  have  made 
Williams’  Shaving  Soaps  so  famous.  Buy  a  cake  of  Williams’  Jersey  Cream  Toilet 
Soap.  Try  it  for  a  week  or  so  and  see  for  yourself  how  soft  and  velvety  it  makes 
your  skin  and  how  much  clearer  and  more  healthful  your  complexion  will  become. 

Send  2  cents  in  stamps  for  a  sample  cake  of  Williams’  Jersey  Cream  Toilet  Soap  if  unable  to  get  it  of  your  dealer. 

THE  J.  B.  WILLIAMS  COMPANY 

Department  A 

Gi.astonbury,  Conn.,  U.S.A. 

London,  65  Great  Russell  .St.  Paris,  4  Rue  Chauveau  Lagarde 

SPKdAI  OP’PFR  *"'“*'*5  cents  (in  stamps)  we  will  send  a  isc.  cake  of  Jersey  Cream  Soap  and,  in  addition  a  25c. 

wr  r  fgp  of  Williams’  exquisite  Violet  Talcum  Powder.  In  this  way  the  soap  costs  you  nothing. 

We  make  this  unusual  offer  that  you  may  thoroughly 
try  both  these  articles.  Only  one  order 
accepted  from  same  address  and  offer 
not  good  after  July  1,  1906. 


Please  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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STEINWAY  G  SONS 

Steinway  Hall,  107*109  Cast  14th  St. 
NEW  YORK 


The  advertisementt  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 


This  piano  may  be  obtained  from  any  authorized 
Steinway  dealer  with  cost  of  transportation  added. 

JllustraUd  Catalogtu  and  the  Little  VookUt  enti$Ud"Th*  Triumph  of  the  Vertegrand" 
tent  upon  request  mentioning  diit  magazine. 


St/T  new  $500  1 

®  VERTEGRAND  ® 

is  an  inspiration  of  genius.  Its  introduction  has  revolution¬ 
ized  the  whole  piano  trade  and  its  triumphs  are  overwhelm¬ 
ing.  In  the  first  place,  it  presents  an  attainment  for  which 
all  other  manufacturers  have  vainly  striven — a  piano  upright 
in  form  with  a  grand-like  tone.  Besides,  its  price  of  $500, 
has  established  a  standard  that  has  forced  makes  of  uncer¬ 
tain  merit  in  the  class  where  they  belong,  thus  eliminating 
the  unreasonable  prices  asked  for  them.  This  happy  com¬ 
bination  of  merit  and  price  has  made  the  Vertegrand  the 
•shrine  of  worship  for  the  legion  of  music-lovers  of  re¬ 
finement,  culture  and  judgment  whose  limited  means  have 
heretofore  prevented  the  gratification  of  their  desires.  The 
musical  value  of  this  marvelous  little  instrument  is  the  more 
emphasized  when  compared  with  the  multitude  of  so-called 
smml  grand  pianos  wherein  tone  is  sacrificed  for  size.  Hear 
it  and  be  convinced. 
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APPLIED  TO  CHANDELIERS 

produces  the  popular,  black  wrought-iron  finisk  so  much  desired  at  the  present  time.  Chande¬ 
liers  are  mote  or  less  affected  by  the  heat  They  are  at  the  top  of  the  room  and  perhaps  re¬ 
ceive  mote  damage  than  anything  upon  the  floor,  as  heat  rises  and  carries  dust  and  dirt  with  k. 
A  coat  of  Dead  Black  JAP- A-LAC  on  your  chandeliers  vrill  set  off  your  roonu  more  than  you 
can  imagine.  Try  it  nom  and  see  for  yourself. 


A  Warning  Against  the  Dealer 
Who  Substitutes 

Saaw  <i8a!«s  w9  Isl  you  wixa  you  sA  lot  JAP-A- 
LAC — “  We  dea't  hesAr  sdreniMa  uliclee.  Tlisr  coU 
VMi  BOR,  beesuer  Ae  rwwniv  pen  f«  (be  sdveniaBf/’ 
Wbal  •  air  aif  rn>  lo  aa  ialeaiuaal  petaoa.  Tba 
aie  knee  aay  atlide  al  dady  Sfnnaly  wfaicb  it  esSea. 
lively  aibwniBd.  aaat  be  tbe  beU  or  tbe  pabKc  wooU  not 
buy  il.  Wbal  oo  you  ffaak  abeui  Ivory  Soap,  SapoKo  aad 
Uaaada  Biteuil>  Are  Aey  aot  the  boU  ffleiiavily  advei- 
iiaed  of  dMir  daa?  So  it  JA.P-A-LAC.  Be  aae  you 


^YOUK  Aater  do€t  moT  kte^  JAP-A-LAC^  »€nH  us  Ais 
uams  und  so  esnts  IsjtcepS  /or  Gold,  wAtcA  is  ^c.]  /# 
covsr  sost  sf  runlingt  audwt  wi/i  sst^  u  PP££  SusupU 
IfussrtST'piHt  emu)  to  muy  point  in  tht  Unittd  Stntes. 


Write  for  beaulSiil,  Biiaraleil  booUet  and  insicirinii  color 
card.  FREE  for  ibe  aakaif . 


Please  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  when 


ASSnti  Deft.  W4,  SSS  BaifcrlUltr  BalMlat,  CItvthBS,  O. 
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A  little  refreshment  lightens  the  burdens 
of  a  busy  day.  Telephone  for  a  glass  or 
bottle  of  Coca-Cola  from  the  soda  fountain. 
It  is  a  delightful  momentary  diversion — 
restful  and  bracing. 

THE  MOST  REFRESHING  DRINK  IN  THE  WORLD 

5  CENTS 
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BEFORE  YOU  GO  AWAY 


this  summer  get  your  shoe  outfit  complete,  and  don’t  have  that  to  bother  with 
when  ycu  want  to  interest  yourself  in  other  things. 

Three  pairs  of  Regals,  well  chosen  for  style  and  well  fitted  in  quarter 
sizes — and  you  are  ready  for  anything,  as  far  as  the  shoe  part  of  your 
costume  is  concerned.  At  the  most  exclusive  hotel,  day  or  evening;  on 
the  sandy  shore;  on  the  green  turf — wherever  appropriate  and  cor- 
rect  dressing  is  customary  and  demanded — you  will  see  more  Regal 
shoes  than  any  others,  and  your  own  will  oe  every  bit  as  faultless 
as  if  you  haa  put  the  whole  twelve-dollar  cost  of  your  three  pairs 
into  one  pair  of  made-to-order  shoes. 

Regals  are  line-for-line  copies  of  the  highest  priced  shoes  made  to 
order  for  the  best  dressed  people  in  the  world.  They  are  the 
only  shoes  that  come  in  quarter  sizes.  They  are  built  from  the 
very  best  materials  all  through.  They  are  made  very  largely 
^  by  hand  and  they  will  hold  every  line  of  their  style  until  they 

are  worn 

'  ’  7~}  BY  MAIL  DIRECT  if  you  cannot  reach  one  of  the 

PEG  74  114  Regal  stores. 

AM  MM  '  Tke  Regal  Style  Book— full  of  new  shoe 

Sizes  styles  (photographs  and  descriptions)  and 

BTZXJB  TDBQ  complete  information— sent  free  on  request. 

Write  to  419  Summer  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Regal  shoes  are  delivered,  carriage  prepaid.  any« 
where  in  the  United  States,  amd  all  points  covered  by 
the  Parcels  Post  System,  for  3$  cents  extra  to  cover 
delivery'  charges.  Special  rates  to  foreign  countries. 


CfOWnH .  M  ade  ol 
Cr**  Regal  RuS-^ 

set  King  Call,  and  bur 
oo  a  s^^Ul  ankle*fitt 
oxfcird  last. 

mTTX,M  TDBl.  Sam 
madeofHUc  k  King  Calf. 


HAIL  ORDER  DEPT.:  419  Summer  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

XaU  Order  8ub-8tstlona: 

Flwrtory.  East  Whitman,  Mass..  Box  914.  Oakland,  Cal.,  SI  San  Pablo  Ave. 
London,  Eni;..  E.  C..  97  Cbeapslde.  cor.  Lawrence  Lane. 

114  STORBS  nr  PBINCIPAI,  OITIS8. 

UkBOSST  BBTAIIi  SHOE  BUSINESS  IN  THE  WORLD. 
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Bat  wnum’a  xoork  Is  never  done." 


MARY  RYMERS 


A  Mellin’s  Food  OirL 


M ELLIN’S  FOOD  is  really  an  assurance  of  healthy,  happy  child¬ 
hood,  and  robust  manhood  and  womanhood,  for  proper  feeding  in 
infancy  lays  a  foundation  of  good  health  upon  which,  later  on, 
strong  men  and  women  are  developed ;  not  only  strong  physically, 
but  strong  mentally,  for  the  mind  is  dependent  on  the  body. 
Therefore  see  to  it  that  the  infant’s  food  is  right,  L  e.,  use 
MELLIN’S  FOOD.  Send  for  a  free  sample  for  your  baby. 


Mellin*s  Food  Company* 


Boston,  Mass. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 
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White  Pumps 

Here  I*  one  of  the  smart  “Dorothy  Dodd”  Pumps  now 
so  much  talked  about.  A  smarter  or  better  fittmg  Pump  never 
was  made.  They  are  to  be  had  in  White  Canvas,  Patent 
Leather  and  Gun  Metal — most  of  them  priced  at  $3.00.  Most  Pump* 
exasperate  with  their  slipping  arid  chafing  at  the  heel.  But  to  justify 
their  claim  to  “  faultless  fit,”  “  Dorothy  Dodd  ”  Pumps  are  made 
on  lasts  solely  and  specially  designed  for  this  particular  style.  If  you 
but  take  the  paiiu  to  be  fitted  as  you  can  be  fitted  and  as  we've  intended 
you  to  be  fitted,  you'll  have  a  Pump  that  will  not  slip  at  the  heel,  but 
will  hold  the  foot  with  firm  gentleness.  One  leading  store  in  nearly 
every  leading  cky  of  America  sells  “  Dorothy  Dodd "  Shoes.  They 
are  to  be  had  in  all  shapes,  styles  and  leathers,  and  for  all  uses. 
Oxfords  $3.50,  $3.00,  $2.30.  Boots  $4.00,  $3.50,  $3.00 

DOROTHY  DODD  SHOE  COMPANY 

Depl.  B,  Boatoo.  Mub. 
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Keep  Sickness 
OutofYourHome 

The  Only  Refrigerator  that  is 
FREE  of  Breeding  Places  for 
Disease  Germs — 


60  Day 


•  FreeTrial 

Loweit  Factory  Price* 

WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

TiE  Monroe  Refrigerator 
is  ready  to  prove  its  super¬ 
iority  to  your  satisiaction, 
right  in  your  own  home— free  of 
any  expense  or  obligation  on 
your  part.  Just  write  us.  We 
will  send  you  the  Monroe  Cata¬ 
logue.  Pick  out  the  style  you 
want  to  try.  We  will  send  you 
the  Refrigerator  you  select,  all 
prepaid.  Test  it  in  your  home 
for  60  days.  If  it  is  not  all  we 
claim,  if  it  isn’t  satisfactory  to 
you,  just  notify  us  and  return  it 
at  our  expense.  The  test  won’t 
cost  you  a  cent. 

We  make  this  60-Day  Free 
Trial  Offer  because  we  want  you 
to  convince  yourself  of  the 
superiority  of  the  Monroe  Re¬ 
frigerator  through  actual  use-- 
not  because  of  any  statements 
that  we  make. 

We  are  the  only  refrigerator 
manufacturers  who  dare  to  make 
such  an  offer,  and  we  alone  can 
afford  to  do  this  because  we 
know  the  Monroe  will  stand 
such  a  test.  If  it  couldn ’t  stand 
the  test  we  couldn’t  afford  to 
send  it  on  a  60-Day  Free  Trial, 
because  every  one  would  come 
back  to  us. 

You  cannot  buy  a  Monroe  Re¬ 
frigerator  or  anything  like  it 
from  any  dealer  or  agent.  We 
sell  direct  to  you,  and  to  you  we 
are  directly  responsible. 

Send  us  your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  now. 


know  how  to  tell  a  jfood  refrig- 
~  I  I  J  erator  from  a  bad  one?  Look  into  tn’ 

I  I  U  food  compartments.  They  always 

I  Ifl  tell  you  the  whole  truth  about  a  refriger- 
ator. 

Are  the  food  compartments  made  up  of 
n  sepa  rate  pieces?  Do  you  see  metal,  porous, 
^  tiles  or  thin,  easily-broken  glass,  or  white 
enamel  on  metal?  Do  yon  see  slats,  joints, 
bands,  screw-heads,  cement,  cracks,  cor- 
ners,  crevices?  Well,  all  such  places  get 
^  clogged  up  with  decaying  food  and  germ 
life.  Yon  can't  get  at  them  to  clean  them 
out.  They  absorb  moisture.  They  throw  out  foul,  poisonous  gases 
— as  dangerous  to  health  as  sewer  gas.  Foods— particularly  butter 
and  milk— readily  absorb  these  gases.  So  food  is  poisoned.  It  is 
known  that  cholera  infantum  is  often  caused  by  it.  Typhoid 
fever  has  been  traced  to  it.  many  times.  Ask  your  physician. 

Yon  can  see  why  such  refrigerators  furnish  ideal  breeding 
places  for  the  germs  which  cause  decay  and  disease.  A  refriger¬ 
ator  like  that  is— or  would  be— a  constant  menace  to  the  health  of 
your  family. 

Monroe” 

open  the  door  of  a  Monroe  Refrigerator.  The  rush  of 
cold,  pure  air  makes  you  hung:ry.  You  look  into  food  compart¬ 
ments  of  smooth,  solid,  snow-white,  unbreakable  Porcelain  ware, 
made  in  one  single  piece  with  rounded  corners.  As  fine  and  dainty 
as  Haviland  China.  The  food  in  there  looks  as  inviting  as  if  set 
upon  your  spiotless  table  linen.  No  darkness,  no  dampness,  no 
cracks  or  comers  to  bide  decaying  food  and  germs. 

Now,  you  know  why  a  Monroe  Refrigerator  is  really  tree  from 
germs — g^ases— odors.  That's  why  food  preserved  in  a  Monroe 
Refrigerator  actually  tastes  better  and  does  not  lose  a  particle  of 
its  nutritive  power  and  digestibility.  Food  loses  all  its  good 
qualities  to  some  extent  if  kept  for  any  length  of  time  in  anv  other 
refrigerator  where  it  is  subject  to  the  attacks  of  germs  and  gases. 

The  Porcelain  Food  Compartments  in  the  Monroe  Refrigerator 
are  as  easily  cleaned  as  a  china  dish.  This  Porcelain  can't  dis- 
color.crack,  chip',  break,  craze  or  absorb  moisture.  Tap  it  and  see 
how  solid  it  is.  Pass  your  hand  over  it — see  bow  smooth.  There 
is  only  one  way  to  make  Porcelain  food  compartments  like  this. 
We  have  patented  the  only  way.  No  other  refrigerator  maker 
can  use  them. 

Monroe  Refrigerators  maintain  a  perfect,  dry  air  circulation. 
They’re  always  dry.  Unequalled  as  ice-economizers.  The  one 
and  a  quarter  inch  thickness  of  Porcelain  naturally  stays  stone 
cold  and  helps  economize  ice. 

Monroe  Refrigerators  are  made  of  the  cboic.:tt  materials  and 
faultlessly  finished.  Perfect  cabinet  work. 

A  Monroe  Refrigerator  lasts  a  lifetime.  The  food  of  a  life¬ 
time  goes  into  it.  Health  largely  depends  upon  it.  Ice  bills 
entirely  depend  upon  it.  That’s  why  it  pays  to  get  the  best— 
the  Monroe. 


MONROE  REFRIGERATOR  COMPANY 

Sution  B  Lockland  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Patentee*  and  Sole  Manufacturer*  of  Solid  Porcelain  Refricerator* 
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‘‘The  Best  Gift  of  All 

— Her  Diamond  Engagement  Ring 

THF  I  nPTI^  ^V^TFM  ThackstotheLoftlsSystemthedarhaspassedwhenonly 
I IIL  I.V1  I  laS  1  •?  I  LiTia  tjjg  rtgji  wear  a  Diamond.  The  credit  of  the  honest 
employee  is  just  as  good  as  that  of  his  more  fortunate  employer.  Confidence  in  the  honesty 
of  the  people  is  the  keynote  of  our  success. 

DIAMONDS  AS  AN  INVESTMENT. 

etc,  By  the  Loftis  System  you  have  possession  of  your  property  while  payint:  for  it.  the 
pleasure  of  its  use  and  the  increase  in  valuation  which  is  sure  to  follow.  Diamonds  fave 
advanced  in  value  10  per  cent  annually  in  recent  years  and  their  scarcity  indicates  a  still 
further  increase  in  the  near  future.  Diamcmds  are  the  universal  currency  and  can  be  immed* 
lately  converted  into  cash.  Diamonds  enhance  woman’s  beauty,  also  man’s  prestigre  and 
prosperity.  It  pays  to  look  prosperous:  to  be  successful.  look  successful— wear  a  Diamond. 


LOFTIS 

SYSTEM 


DIAMONDS  CREDIT 


nilD  NFW  llllIQTBATFfl  CATAI  t<et  us  send  you  our  new  illustrated  catalog.  flOpases.  lOOOphoto- 
uun  liUTV  II.LUO  I  1 1.1/  grraphio  reproductions  of  the  latest  and  most  fashionable  in  jewelry 

trt;  you  can  make  selection  in  the  privacy  of  your  own  home  and  the  article  selected  will  be  sent  on  approval  without 
expense  to  you.  If  you  decide  to  purchase,  you.pay  one  fifth  of  the  amount  and  pay  the  balance  in  eight  equal  monthly 
payments. 

mpDITFC  sre  10  to  15  per  cent  lower  than  the  ordinary  spot  cash  retail  jeweler.  We  are  direct  importers. 

r  itiVL./  buying  our  Diamonds  in  the  rough,  which  we  cleave,  cut  and  polish  in  our  own  work  shops.  In 
buying  from  us  you  save  the  profit  of  broker,  jobber,  wholesaler  and  retailer. 

nilR  nilADANTFF  written  guarantee  certificate  as  to  value  and  quality  of  Diamond 

wn  ■  i.!..  purchased,  and  the  privilege  of  exchanging  same  at  any  time  for  any  other  article  of  Jewelry 

from  our  Million  Dollar  Stock,  or  for  a  larger  stone,  allowing  you  full  credit  for  what  you  have  already  paid.  Our  Guar¬ 
antee  is  backed  by  higher  bank  and  commercial  ratings  than  all  our  small  imitators  combined— consult  your  local  Banker, 
have  him  refer  to  bis  Dun  or  Bradstreet  book  of  commercial  ratings. 

^TRirTI  Y  rONFinFNTlAI  X^very  transaction  with  ourcustomers  is  strictly  confidential,  for  even  your  own 
o  I  itiv  1 1. 1  will  11/i.ii  I  imxm  family  peed  not  know  that  you  are  not  paying  spot  cash  —  unless  you  tell  them. 
The  Diamond  your  friend  is  wearing  was  probably  bought  on  the  Loftis  System. 

Vni  IR  rRFDIT  bstablished  with  us  is  a  valuable  asset  elsewhere.  Other  standards  of  value  may  rise  or  fall,  but 
I  uui%  vni.t/1 1  Diamonds,  the  universal  currency,  will  continually  increase  in  value. 

THE  OLD  RELIABLE,  ORIGINAL  DIAMONDS  ON  CREDIT  BOISE.  ^n*?i"nruf  r»or?ui? 

cess,  we  are  the  oldest,  the  largest,  and  most  reliable  credit  retailers  of  Diamonds,  Watches  and  Jewelry  in  the  world. 

*'^AVF  A  niAMOND  send  today  for  latest  catalog  and  DIip 

^Avi.  /a  i/mniviii/.  mondSouvenir,showing'‘Howeasily youcanwearandownaDiamondby theliOftisSystem.' 


DIAMOND  CUTTERS 
WATCHMAKERS 
DistP-II,  02-96  STATE  STREET 


lOFTIS 

■■BROS&CaiSb 


DIAMCND  IMPORTERS 
JEWELERS 

CHICAQO.  ILU.  U.  8.A. 


HiMiwEil  ■■  mmnmf  Otitii  Riiiirrt  HArsid  Sostej  MecieIM 
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Ei^ht  Hours  of  Comfort 


on  an  Ostermoor  makes  you  ready  for  the  day’s  ^Tlf 

work  when  the  clock  strikes  seven.  There  is  all  V|l 

the  difference  in  the  world  between  the  refreshing  1 11 

sleep  which  healthful  comfort  brings  and  the  rest-  /m 

less  semi-unconsciousness  that  comes  from  sleeping  ^ 

on  a  saggy,  lumpy,  bumpy  hair  mattress.  The 

Ostermoor  Mattress  consists  of  elastic  layers  of  soft,  pure  Ostermoor  sheets, 
They  are  laid  by  an  Ostermoor  hand  within  the  Ostermoor  tick— that  is,  they 
built,  not  stufiea  like  the  unsanitary,  germ-breeding  hair  mattress.  The 


Ostermoor  Mattress  ^13 


will  never  loie  its  shaype,  never  sae,  and  never  lose  its  “Sprine."  An  occasional  sun  bath  is  all  it  needs  to  ke^ 
it  sweet  and  fresh.  The  tick  can  be  easily  taken  off  and  washed  when  desired. 

30  Nights’  Free  Trial.  You  may  sleep  on  an  Ostermoor  for  a  month  and,  if  at  the  end  of  that  time  you 
are  not  thoroughly  satisfied,  have  your  money  back  without  question.  We  have  an  interesting  and  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated  volume  of  lu  pages,  treating  olsltr/,  what  it  does  for  the  human  body,  what  tends  to  promote  it,  how  insomnia 
can  be  cured,  the  history  of  beds,  Ostermoor  styles  and  sizes,  Ostermoor  boat  cushions,  life  preservers.  So  please 


The  Test  of  Time’ 


We  Sell  By  Mail,  or  Through  2000  Ostermoor  Dealers 

Excltuwe  OsUrmoor  agtneitt  tvtrywhere — that  is  our  aim;  the  highest  grade  merchant  in  every  place.  The 
Ostermoor  dealer  in  your  vicinity — be  sure  to  ask  tu  who  he  is — will  show  you 
a  mattress  with  the  “Osiermo<^’  name  and  trade-marh  town  on  the  end. 
Mattress  shippi^,  express  paid  by  us,  same  day  check  is  received,  if  you 
^  "*  "*«•  AWD 

— W.—  111.  »ta.  wMs,  $  (.M  V 

S  (I.  wtds,  -  •  !•  M  Ik 

S  ft.  •  la.  wMs,  U.Tt  VX. 

4ft.  wMs,  -  -  II.U  XX,., 

4  ft.  4  la.  wMs.  11.44  \ 

AH  4  lw«  >  iachst  iMg  V 

In  two  parts,  BOc.  extra 


OSTERMOOR  &  GO, 

107  Elisabeth  Street 
NEW  YOKE 

OaadUa  Af  enev:  The  Ideal  Beddfa^ 
Co-aLtd.,  Moatreal. 


Cookinil  and  Baking 
Made  Easy 


OU  stand  erect,  naturally  and  com¬ 
fortably  when  using  the 


GARLAND 

Gas  Ran^e 


Drop  us  a  postal  and  let  us 
send  you  the  little  storyette, 
••Mrs.Potter’s  Decision”  which 
will  be  found  intensely  inter¬ 
esting  and  instructive. 

In  this  booklet  Mrs.  Potter 
gives  some  of  herCHOlCEST 
RECIPES.  Easy  to  make  and 
delicious  when  prepared. 

Address  Dept,  i 


the  "Garland”  Gas  Range. 

Besides  the  ease  and  con* 
venience,  the  *  ‘ Garland’  ’  Gas  Range 
not  only  saves  gas,  but  gives  an 
even,  regular  heat  at  all  times.  It 
is  Eco.numical  because  it  is  made 
“Garland”  way. 

f  Jr  '  X  Manufactured  only  by 

R  The  Michigan  Stove  Company,  Detroit — Chicago, 

jKmV  Largest  Makers  o(  Stoves  and  Ranges  in  the  World. 


For  sale  by  Gaa  Companies  and  leading  desJers  everywhere. 
The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 
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Double 


Will  you  lefus  send 
you  this  two-horn 

DUPLEX 

Phonograph  on 

.rialp 


Volume 


Sweeter 


/You  can  save  $70.15  by  buying 
j  the  Duplex  Phonograph  direct 
/  from  our  factory,  and  get  an  in- 
'  strument  of  sweeter  tone  and 
greater  volume  than  any  other  pho¬ 
nograph  in  the  world. 


A  New  Principle  in  Phonographs 


— two  vibntiiic  dUphragint  to  reproduce  the  aouDd . 

— two  horns  to  amplify  and  muraply  the  sound  from  both 
odes  of  both  dupheajBma ; 

— no  tendon  vcint  and  no  swing  arm  to  cause  hanh,  dnoor- 
dant,  mechaaicnl  sounds. 

Cflosequendy,  it  produces  a  sweeter  tone  and  a  greater  irohune 
c(  sound  than  any  ottier  phcoomaph.  It  is  absolutely  free  frm  al 
mechanical  sounds;  and  we  sei  it  duect  to  you  at  nctory  prices — 


Double  Volume  of  Sound 

1  ^S/hen  you  a  tin  pan  widi  a  slick,  which 

side  «l  ih*  bn  imn  pm  (orth  ihe  Baiie>  Y 
my  boA  ridp,  «l  c«Sr.  \ 

B  yon  colect  ihe  warn  fran  only  one  nde  c( 
me  TjirilinB  pnnjou  Bet  oniy  hnlf  the  naip.  %  tWl' 

Al  ait.  Ine  •une  Abb  kaiA  true  oi  Ae  duk-  ^ 

lAnm  of  a  lAoaapapk. 

la  eeeiy  talUni  machiBe  of  phaooBiaiA  made  hereto- 
feee.  ooe-hal  of  Ae  fouiid  wafer  were  WMted.  You  aot 
iinlooe-hal  Ae  round  that  Ae  .fwphrmgm  made-Ae  rerl  war  lort 
The  obriour  Abb  Io  do  war  lo  colect  Ae  ribcatianr  and  get  Ae 
round  boa  both  ada  of  Ae  Aaptirapn. 

Tbi  Duplox  it  Ae  tm  bm  the  only  pbenoBiaph  to  A  d^ 
The  repeoAicer  or  tonad  boa  of  Ae  Du^z  bar  two  vilmtina 
dW^lgaijiid^two  borar  to  aovdify  Ae  round  bom  both  nder  of 

WiA  it  yon  lel  al  Ae  innac  fjroduoed— wiA  any  oAer  you  kae 
oae-kal. 

Comnare  Ae  yAimr  of  tonad  produced  by  k  wiA  the  Toluaie  of 
Pny  oAtf — no  matter  what  a  price — and  beat  for  younel. 

Purer,  Sweeter  Tone 


But  that  it  oahr  Ae  rtait. 

Tbe  Dnplez  aol  only  prodnoa  more  ntiuBlo — a  fieater 
yofume — ba  Ae  toiK  it  dearer,  tweeter,  purer  and  mom  nearly 
Ike  Ae  otianal  Aan  it  produced  by  any  oAer  oecbaarcal  Beam  eeer 


By  uring  two  dupbraemt  in  Ae  Duplex  we  ate  able  to  dixieiirr 
entirely  nil  tpeiam  in  Ae  iciirodiioer. 

The  temron  arint  uted  in  the  old  ityle  reproduoen  to  jerk  Ae 
Aaphiaam  back  into  poatiao  each  lime  it  vibcalet,  by  ilt  ierlms  pul 
roughens  Ae  fine  ware  poore  in  Ae  record,  and  that  cauret  Ae 
Sriuenklnd.  rgnabag.  bank,  "w**!!*^  round  that  telt  yonr  leeA 
on  edge  when  you  hear  Ae  old  Byie  pbonoBrapb. 

In  Ae  Duplex  Ae  ware  groover  of  Ae  teooid  remain  perfectly 

fW— — there  it  noAing  to  roughen  A»n» — and  Ine  reaiB 
I  exact  reproduction  of  the  ordinal  round, 
d  1^  Duplex  it  the  only  phonograph  or  "talking 
achine"  of  any  kind  that  doer  Ait. 

A  grmter  Tohime— a  tweeter  lone^an  exact  tepro- 
ductioo  of  Ae  original— and  Aat'r  what  yon  want 
in  a  phonograph. 

Sold  Direct  From  the 
Factory 

t,  ark  tbe  privilege  of  proving  to  you  that  the  Duplex 
giver  a  double  vokirne  of  mime,  d  purer,  iweeter  lone 
Bran  any  oAer  phonograph  ever  made. 

We  want  to  prove  it  al  our  ezpenee.  We  ark  you  to  let  nr  tend 
you  one  nt  our  exponso — under  an  arTangeinenl  mubially  tadt- 
taciory-;-for  ure  in  your  home  one  week. 

Invite  your  oeigkbort  and  munral  bienA  to  bear  it,  and  if  they 
and  you  do  not  pronounce  it  one  hunAed  per  cent  better — in  volnme 
and  in  tone — Aan  the  best  phonograph  of  Ae  old  Kyle,  return  it  al 
oooe  al  our  expenae.  Tbat't  a  lair  olcr,  but  it  im't  al. 

We  mve  in  Ae  prim  exactly  $/0. 1 5— becauee  we  mee  yon 
al  Ae  jobben*,  meddemen'r  and  dealen*  proklr.  We  lel  it  to  you 
al  actual  factory  ntioe. 

Sold  Arou^  dealen  Ae  Duplex  ■■ 

would  col  you  xt  leatl  $100— and  it 

would  be  a  baipuB  at  Am.  Bought  A-  ^9^1  Sb  Sf 

reel  bom  our  factory  it  emit  you 

Berrdia.  trau  gel  a  eeven  Ayr'  trial  in  your  own  home— and 
are  under  no  ohlignlinB  to  keep  the  Duplex  if  you  are  not  mtiifird 
wiA  h.  You  nu  no  rirk  for  yon  knm  Air  advutituneiil  cci^ 
not  appear  in  tbit  magarinr  if  we  <fid  not  carry  out  every  rrranitr 
we  make. 


$29.85 


Write  to-day  lor  catalogue 


The  Duplex  Phonograph  Co.,  Chicago 


Please  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertiscra. 
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Food  Compartments 

Solid  Chinalain 

Chinalain  ia  a  wonderful  mineral  substance, 
not  merely  glazed  on  the  surface  like  porcelain 
and  tile,  but  the  same  hard,  smooth,  brilliant, 
white  substance,  all  the  way  through. 

This  uniform  consistency  makes  Chinalain  a 
perfect  and  permanent  reWgerator  lining.  It 
never  becomes  porous,  never  roughens  on  the 
sur&ce,  never  affords  places  for  moisture  and  food 
to  collect  and  breed  germs. 

The  food  compartments  of  Chinalain  Refrig¬ 
erators  are  snow-white  with  an  unbroken,  polished 
surface.  Each  wall  is  one  solid  piece;  the  comers 
are  rounded  with  tight  mouldings  of  polished 
aluminum. 

There  are  no  inaccessible  air  flues  to  become 
foul  in  Chinalain  Refngerators.  The  circulation 
is  entirely  within  the  spotless  lined  walls.  The 
drain  pipe  does  not  pass  through  the  food  com¬ 
partments,  but  is  encased  in  a  separate  compart¬ 
ment  of  its  own. 

Chinalain  RefHgerators  are  built  for  permanent 
satisfaction  and  purity. 

They  are  sold  only  direct  from  factory.  We 
make  a  specialty  of  building  refrigerators  to  order, 
iced  from  inside  or  outside.  Outside  walls  of 
Chinalain  when  desired. 

Write  for  our  catalogue  No.  §1 
and  free  sample  of  Chinalain. 

Cincinnati  Refrigerator  &  Fixture  Co. 

198S-2010  Central  Avenue,  Cincinnati,  O. 


We  allow  15  to  20^ 
discount  on  the  first 
Spencer  Steam  or 
Hot  Water  H  eater 
sold  in  any  locality— 
and  the  buyer  also 
saves  1/3  to  i /2  in 
fuel. 

He  agrees  to  let  others  inspect 
his  plant  as  a  specimen — hence  the 
discount.' 

If  no  one  living  near  you  has 
a  Spencer,  your  steam  fitter  will 
allow  you  1 5  to  20^  discount.  At 
any  rate,  we  will  send  you  our 
40-page  free  catalog,  and  some 
testimonial  letters,  which  tell  how 
our  heater  has  cut  coal  bills  ^  to  • 

The  Spencer  Heater  is  a  fifteen 
year  old  product  of  the  world’s 
greatest  anthracite  region. 

It  burns  Pea,  Buckwheat  or 
Rice  coal  ($2.00  to  $2.50  per  ton 
cheaper) — has  Magazine  Feed, 
ordinarily  requiring  attention  only 
once  a  day.  Automatic  Regulation 
keeps  pressure  uniform.  Com¬ 
bination  Water  Tube  and  Return 
Tubular  Boiler  ensures  quick 
steaming. 

Write  to-day  for  our  book.  (^Kindly  give 
your  dealer' s  name'). 

SPENCER  HEATER  COMPANY 
300  Commonwealth  Bldg. 

Scranton,  Pa. 

(Interesting  proposition  to  Sealers  in  open  territory) 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magaiine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 
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When  you  put  on  President  Suspenders 
you  (eel  easy  &  comfortable  —  just  as  you  (elt 
after  changing  from  heavy  to  light  weight  clothes. 
Presidents  rest  lightly  on  your  shoulders  Ac  back. 
When  you  bend,  lift  or  reach,  the  ends  Ac  movable 


without  die  slightest  pull  on  your  trousers. 

Absolutely  no  strain  anywhere,  which  meatu  I 
service.  More  comfort  —  more  service  —  cost  no 
You'll  certainly  like  them. 

Light,  medium,  and  heavy  weights.  50c.  and  $1.  Read 
guarantee  ticket  on  every  pair.  Once  you  decide  to  try  a 
pair,  slick  to  it  If  your  dealer  has  none,  buy  of  us. 

THE  C.  A.  EDGARTON  MFC.  CO., 

509  Main  St.,  Shirley,  Mass. 


are  not  like  others.  The  sockhold,  separated  by  a  Ball 
Bearing  SWIVEL,  works  independently. 

It  holds  the  sock  in  place,  Ermly  &  smoothly,  &  lessens  the  strain 
on  the  garter  band,  so  k  carmot  hind  or  slip.  You’ve  never  worn 
garters  so  delightfully  comfortable. 

Rather  than  take  another  kind,  send  25c.  for  a  pxur  to  us  —  but 
most  stores  have  them. 

Beariaa  Carters  and  President  Suspenders  in  a  cosnbinatioa  box  for  75c. 

C  A-  EDGARTON  MFC.  CO, 

509  Main  St,  Shirley.  Mast. 


RHura  revarM  halt  oi  Oamraatae  Ticket  with  lOc.  tor  peek  of  PreeUent  Playing  Carda. 
Please  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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It  works  like  a  Kodak 


The  New  No.  3 

Folding  Brownie 

PICTURES,  X  4X  INCHES. 

Price,  $9.00. 

Daylight  all  the  way— loading,  unloading,  developing  and 
printing  all  without  a  dark-room. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Kodak  cttp. 


Catalogue  free  at  the  dealers 
or  by  meuL 


The  advertisetnenu  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 
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NO  ^TDODDiMr.  MO  unMildr  ^ 


NO  STROPPING  NO  HONING 


Accurate  as  a  Watch 


Blir  simplicity.  These 

?- — — :: - ^  features  combined  with  the  perfect  shave 

that  can  be  obtained  in  the  shortest  possible  time 
by  the  use  of  a  Gillette  Safety  Razor  account  for  its  great 
popularity. 

The  “  Gillette  ”  will  last  a  lifetime.  It  has  no  hinges  to  rust,  no 
clasps  to  break,  no  springs  to  weaken. 

With  every  set  there  are  12  blades — 24  Keen  Edges,  each  blade 
capable  of  giving  20  to  40  delightful  velvet  shaves.  10  new  blades 
50  cents.  No  blades  exchanged  or  re-sharpened. 

Sild  by  leading  Drug,  Cutlery  and  Hardware  Dealers. 

If  unprocurable,  write  us.  Booklet  and  particulars  about  our  special  trial  offer 
mailed  free  on  request. 

PRICES !  Triple  rilTcr-pUted  set  with  U  blade*,  05.00.  Qnadrople  gold-plated  let 
with  U  blade*,  010.00.  Sam*  with  monoriam,  010.00.  Standard  combination  aet 
with  abaring  bruah  and  aoap  in  triple  ailvcr-^ted  holder*,  07J10.  Other  combination 
■et*  in  *ilT«r  and  gold  np  to  S50.00. 

GILLETTE  SALES  COMPANY 

1102  Times  Building  New  York 


Pleate  mention  Ererybody’*  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertiaer*. 
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Diamond, 


Slvoes>f  Men 


rcome  as  near  perfection  in  the  art  of  shoemaking 
as  40  years'  experience,  the  best  material  and 
/  /  Large,  modem  factories  can  produce. 

;  All  America  Shoes  are  invariably  “a  treat  for  the  feet** 
because  they  are  honestly  made — because  they  fit  snugly, 
yet  comfortably — because  they  have  the  look,  style, 
finish  of  custom-made  shoes. 

All  America  Shoes  cost  $4,00  and  $3»50 
per  pair  for  men  and  women. 

Sold  by  dealers  or  sent  anywhere  in  U.  S., 

Canada,  or  Mexico  upon  receipt  of  price,  with 
25  cents  extra  for  delivery  charges. 

ntasirated  catalog  free 
Write  for  it  to-day 

^  RICE  &HUTCHINS, 

Mass. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magasine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 
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**ffoine  Sweet  Home** 

Sun^  by  Adelina  Patti  on  the  Victor 

If  music  should  die  out  of  the  world,  its  last  sweet  echo  would  be  the  names  of 
Adelina  Patti  and  “Home  Sweet  Home.” 

This  immortal  song,  redolent  of  memories  dear  to  Patti  and  the  American  public, 
is  now  for  the  first  time  preserved  in  Patti’s  voice,  on  a  Victor  record. 

It  is  one  of  fourteen  of  Patti’s  own  favorite  songs  (also  the  world’s  favorites)  which  you  can 
now  hear  sung  in  your  own  home,  among  your  family  and  friends,  by  the  famous  prima  donna  j 
whose  voice  has  thrilled  two  generations  of  listeners  throughout  the  world.  y 

I2-inch  Size,  1$  each — Ready  June  1st  /  ^ 

95099  Home  Sweet  Home  95033  Old  Folks  at  Home  95039  Batti,  Batti— Don  Glorannl-HMozart)  ^ 

95030  The  Last  Roae  of  Summer  95035  Kathleen  Mavourneen  95040  Pur  Dice$tl—<  Loti) 

95031  Robin  Adair  9S^  n'arez  rien  a  me  dire—  95041  Voi  che  Sap^e —  ^  ^  ^ 

95039  Comin*  thro*  the  Rye  (Baroness  de  Rothschild)  Nozze  di  Fi^aro^Mozart) 

99034  Within  a  Mile  of  Edinboro*  99037  Jewel  Song  from  Faust  9504a  On  Parting— (Adelina  Patti)  ^ 

Town  ^038  La  Screnata — (Tosti)  ^  '' 


Please  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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Mark  your  collars  and  see.  j 

These  collars  outwear  others  because  they  are 
better  made. 

They  are  fitted  together  by  hand,  stitched 
wrong  side  out,  turned  and  expertly  shaped  by 
hand,  then  stitched  again.  This  gives  them 
more  style  and  much  greater  strength  than  the 
ordinary  machine  process  collar.  Then,  so  they 
will  fold  more  times  without  breaking,  the  inside 
materials  are  cut  away  at  the  comers  where 
fold  collars  break  first. 

Corliss-Coon 
Collars  foTI-sc. 

“Varsity”  shown  above  has  easy,  graceful 
lines  that  suggest  both  style  and  comfort.  There 
b  plenty  of  tie  space  for  any  style  of  cravat. 

Ask  you  (uiniibct  to  ibow  yoa  Corliu-Cooa 
Collan,  U  be  bisa'tibem,  write  ior  our  book  oi  oew 
and  leadinf  ttylea.  li  yoot  dealer  doea  not  williagly 
aend  (or  any  atyle  yoa  like,  we  will  aoyply  yoa  direct 
froffl  oat  factory,  by  mail,  on  receipt  of  the  price  — 

3  lor  35c.  — 11.50  per  dozen.  Write  for  the  atyle 
book  to.^ay  —  or  aend  35c.  for  3  “  Vanity  ”  collan 
and  enjoy  low  collar  comfort  witboat  aacriScing  atyle. 
Regnlar  aizea  13  to  lOK  — onatter  aizea  above  ISH. 

Corliss,  Coon  &  Co.  Troy,  N.  Y. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  j. 
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LUDWia 


Two  Ways  to  Buy  a  Piano 

VT/HEN  you  buy  a  piano  yrou  can  do  one  of  two 
things : 

You  can  take  the  word  of  the  dealer  (and  the  word 
of  a  good  dealer  it  worth  taking)  or  you  can  use  your 
own  judgment. 

Ttiere  it  one  important  part  of  a  piano  about  which 
your  judgment  need  never  be  at  fault,  and  that  is  the 
actioa.  You  may  not  be  an  expert  upon  actions,  but 
you  can  always  know  that 

Strauch  Bros. 
Piano  Actton 

hat  the  eadotsement  of  the  best  piano  manufacturers  and 
best  musicians. 

When  the  dealer  tells  you  that  the  pumo  you  are  buy. 
ing  has  Strauch  Bros.  Piano  Action  in  it.  you  can  know 
Fast,  that  k  has  the  best  action  m  the  world  ; 

Second,  that  k  is  otherwise  a  good  piano,  because 
Strauch  Bros.  Piarso  Actioru  ate  never  put  m  poor  pianos. 

If.  in  nddition  to  this,  you  with  to  know  just  why  Strauch 
Bros.  Action  is  the  best  in  the  world,  how  it  is  made  and 
whv  it  is  made  that  way.  send  to  us  for  library  edition  of 
**Tbe  History  of  the  Piano  Action."  scut  free  upon  request* 

STRAUCH  BROS. 

30  TENTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 


Please  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 


LUDWIG  TONE 

is  what  Is  bringing  this  piano  into  the  homes  of  discrimi¬ 
nating  musicians  all  over  the  country.  The  bass  register 
is  full,  round  and  clear— the  treble  brilliant  and  silvery, 
yet  mellow  as  the  middle  tones.  Its  smooth,  even  timbre 
throughout  the  scale  gives  it  a  wonderfully  sweet  singing 
quality.  The  case  is  richly  decorated  with  hand-carving, 
beautifully  designed  and  skillfully  executed,  making  it  a 
striking  addition  to  any  room  however  elaborately  furnished. 

The  very  moderate  price  and  our  easy  payment  plan,  make 
it  possible  for  every  one  to  own  this  “musician’s  favorite." 
Write /or  Uluttrated  catalogue 
ehowing  alt  our  different  itylet 

LUOWIQ  &  CO.,  971  Southern  Bonlevard,  New  York 


Highest 

Awards 

Wherever 

Exhibited 


The  Century  Sanitary  Carpet 

CREX  is  absolutely  sanitart-  and  cheap — It  will  outwear  and  outlast  all  other  floor  cover¬ 
ings  at  double  the  cost.  Dust  and  germs  cannot  collect  in  CREX  as  in  heavy  woolen 
carpets  and  rugs — CREX  is  equally  suitable  for  indoor  or  outdoor  use.  Made  in  a  variety 
of  colors — Art  Squares  and  Reversible  Rugs  in  all  sizes.  Just  the  floor  covering  for 
summer  cottages — Country  or  City  Homes. 

CAUTION— Avoid  imitations— be  sure  you  get  Crex— there  is  only  one  genuine— substitutes  which  m»  be 
represented  to  be  just  the  same  as  Crex  are  of  inferior  quality  and  lighter  grade— insist  on  having  “CREX." 

Crex  Caipets.  Ru|fS  and  Art  Squares  are  made  from  the  tough,  wiry,  prairie  grass,  grown  in  the  Northwest  and 
woven  with  the  t^st  and  strongest  cotton  twine.  On  account  of  its  neavy  b^y  Crex  lies  flat  without  curling. 

Sotd  tuhere^er  Carpets  are  *oId 

JKMBKICA.M  CHA.SS  TWI/fB  CO..  377  ’Broadtuay.  /fEW  y'OBK 

ST.  TA.\/L.  Ml/f/i. 
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THB IMPROVED 

iston 


Garter 


WORN  ALL  OVER 
I  THE  WORLD 
REFUSE  ALL 
’  SUBSTITUTES 
OFFERED  YOU 


The  Name  ia 
•temped  on  every 
toop—  _  i 


Correct  Methods  and 
Perfect*  Organization 

A  great  tailor  shop,  equipped 
with  every  improved  labor 
saving  device,  employing  a 
thousand  of  the  best  cutters 
and  tailors,  trained  to  move 
and  work  like  one  man, 
means  the  production  of  a 
better  article  at  a  less  cost 
than  can  be  produced  by 
those  who  continue  to  use 
the  old  fashioned  methods 
and  who  have  no  idea  of 
organization. 

Such  is  our  organization  and 
our  reasons  for  stating  that 
you  can  for  925  to  935 — about 
the  price  of  ready-made 
clothing — have  made  ex¬ 
pressly  for  you,  from  the  best 
fabrics,  a  suit  or  overcoat  of 
as  good  value  as  you  can  get 
from  the  local  tailor  for  100;f 
more. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  our  woolens, 
and  wear  dothes  made  expressly  for  you. 


A  CUSHION 

BUnON 

CLASP 

UCS  FUT  TO  THE  UO-NEVER 
SUPS,  TURS  NOR  UNFASTENS 

BuDpte  pair.  Silk  SOe.,  Cotton  Sftc. 
lailed  on  reeeipc  of  price. 

CEO.  FROST  CO.,  Hiktr* 
•MtOR,  M*m.,  U.  S.  a. 

ALWAYS  EASY  ^  ■  ■ 


m^^iieuinu 


BULL 


ENffl 


have  an  enonnou*  tale,  becauae  they 
are  the  eatiett  and  arongeit  brace  made, 

WIM,  Ol'TWEAR  3  PAIRM  % 

OF  OTHER  KINDS  * 

If  in  doubt  get  a  pair— test  them 
teverely,  and  if  they  do  not  Uand  up,  we 
will  make  them  goM. 

Md  (fetlenlitve  them;  if  your  dealer  doee  act,  we 
wi  wad  them  by  mail  poUi—id  for  50  centa. 

HEWES  &  POTTER 

Dept.  II,  87  Uocola  Sueet,  Baeoa. 

Scad  foe  FREE  L 
Booklet-'Cot.# 
eect  Drew  and 


«'TM30H3Tlim3qil2 


Please  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 


Wanted — Men  to  Fill  Good  Positions 

The  Intbrnational  Corrbspondbncb  Schooi^,  that  great  institution  that  baa 
done  so  much  in  the  past  and  is  doing  so  much  every  minute  for  working  men  and 
women,  offers  yon  a  direct  and  easy  way  to  help  yourself  to  a  most  desirable  position 
in  the  trade  or  profession  that  best  suits  your  taste  and  ambition. 

The  I.  C.  S.  plan  enables  yon  to  help  yourself  right  where  you  are,  without  losing  an 
hour’s  work  or  a  dollar  of  pay ;  without  changing  positions  until  you  are  ready  to 
step  into  the  one  you  desire ;  without  obligating  yon  to  pay  more  t^n  your  present 
salary  will  afford  no  matter  how  small  it  is. 

Special  Self-Help  OHer— Start  Now! 

To  assist  those  who  have  been  hesitating,  the  I.  C.  S.  has  inaugurated  tht  most 
remarkakU  plan  of  self-help  ever  conceived. 

Between  May  15th  and  July  ist, 
everyone  asking  for  information  will 
be  entitled  to  a  special  discount  if  they 
decide  to  enroll.  This  gives  yon  every 
advantage  the  I.  C.  S.  has  to  offer  at  a 
cost  so  small  and  terms  so  easy  that 
the  last  barrier  is  removed. 

There  is  absolutely  no  charge  for 
information.  Simply  select  from  the 
list  the  kind  of  occupation  you  prefer, 
writing  a  postal  card  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  Correspondence  Schools, 
asking  how  you  can  become  a  success 
in  that  position.  By  return  mail  you 
will  receive  books,  literature  and 
helpful  advice  that  will  surprise 
you. 

Write  the  postal  card  to-day. 

International  Correspondence 
Schools,  Box  1269,  Scranton,  Pa. 


Here  is  a  List  of 
Good  Positions 

Select  the  one  yon  prefer,  write  a  postal  to 
fhe  lateraadeaal  CtrreiisaSeacc  Scheel^  Bex  IMS 
Scraatea.  Pa.,  and  ask  how  you  can  qualify  to  fill  it 
at  a  good  salary. 

Be  ture  and  mention  the  position  you  prefer: 
Bookkeeper  Mechanical  Draitsmaa 

Stenoarapher  roreman  Plamber 


Bookkeeper 
Stenofrapher 
Adverdiemeat  Writer 
Show  Card  Writer 
Wiadow  Trimaer 
Coraaiercial  Law  for 
Stenoftaphert 
Illaitrator 
Civii  Service 
Chemiit 

Textile  Mill  SnpL 
Electrician 
Elec.  Engineer 


Elec.  Lighting  Snpt 
Meehan.  Engineer 
Surveyor 

Stationary  Engineer 
Civil  Engineer 
Building  Contractor 
Architect'!  Draitiaaa 
Architect 

Structural  Engineer 
Bridge  Engineer 
Mining  Engineer 
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RIFLES  SHOOT  STRAIGHT  AND  STRONG 

The  name  Winchester  ”  on  a  rifle  barrel  is  the  hall-mark  of  accurate  and  strong 
shooting.  This  is  due  to  the  excellence  of  Winchester  barrels,  the  knowledge 
and  experience  embodied  in  their  manufacture  and  the  care  taken  in  targeting 
them.  Only  good  guns  ever  leave  our  factory.  For  results  always  use  Winchester 
guns  for  all  your  shooting  and  Winchester  make  of  ammunition  for  all  your  guns. 

FREE:  name  and  addrtu  on  a  pctial  card  far  oar  large  illuetrated  eatalogae. 

WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  CO.,  -  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


HOW  MUCH  IS  YOUR 
MONEY  EARNING? 


5^i  is  paid  by  this  Company 
on  deposits  subject  to 
I  mie  withdrawal  at  any  time. 
g  Interest  is  computed 
from  the  day  the  deposit 
is  received  until  it  is  withdrawn — inter¬ 
est  checks  being  mailed,  or  added  to  your 
deposit,  as  you  desire,  every  six  months. 

On  money  deposited  for  a  period 
of  two  years  interest  is  paid. 


6^' 


All  deposits  are  absolutely  secured 
by  first  mortgages  on  improved  real 
estate  deposited  with  one  of  the  strong¬ 
est  trust  companies  in  Baltimore. 
Nothing  could  be  safer. 

to-day  for  tht  OooKftt 

Calvert  Mortgage  4  Deposit  Co. 

1041  CiJvMTt  ■•UdimO.  Baltim.r.,  Hd. 


FOLDING 

HAWK-LYE, 

Efficient  and  Conveniant. 

Opens  Horizontally 

The  way  most  pictures  are  made.  Pocket 
size  ;  daylight  loading,  and  every  adjust¬ 
ment  for  perfect  work. 

Prlc,  •  $20.00 

BLAIR  CAMERA  CO. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FOR  PICTURES 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Yum  to  page  3. 
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»AVAGE  22  REPEATER 

Model  1903 

is  the  lightest  practical  repeater  made  for  accurate  work.  This  gun  is  made  to 
“  Take  Down  ”  in  a  practical  way  and  can  be  taken  apart  quickly  and  e2isily. 


Ad  ezduim  (eDtuie  cl  ihii  gun  ■  the  mpmTinf  tyUea.  The  impTinr  h  •  dddH  dip  hoUng 
■even  ikati.  The  idea  it  lo  cuty  •  aumbet  at  theie  loDcled  in  the  pocLet.  At  looa  u  one  dip  it 
empty  prett  n  tpriDg  and  the  dnpt  out  Intttnlhr  ■  loaded  ooe  may  be  interted  in  gun. 

Tbit  iMuict  lapiduy  cl  fin  and  gmt  accuracy  unattainanie  with  other  22  calibet  lepeating  lifiet. 

At  your  dealers  for  $1 2.00,  or  from  us  direct  if  he  is  behind  the  times  and  does  not  carry  the 

Savage  22  Repeater 

SAVAGE  ARMS  COMPANY,  436  Turner  St.  Utica.  New  York.  U.  S.  A 

Al  ihipmmli  piepdid 


We  Want  You.  To  Test 

LARECLAMA  cigar^^ 

At  Our  Expense 

Before  Placing 

VdCdtionH^HjP  Free 
Orders  TioYbu. 


We  Want  to  Provo  to  Evory  Roador  off  Everybody's  tliat  LA  RECLAMA  EXAMINER  1 
CIQARS  aro  DOUBLE  the  Valua  off  any  Cigar  you  can  Buy  in  thn  Usual  Ratail  Way  1 

Smoke  the  whole  hez-Hhey  you  MethlR^— all  ehwr^ee  pr«pwl4.  We  can  afford  this  generous  offer  because  our  cigars  are  all  we  1 

1  claim,  and  wiU  prove  our  claims  to  TOUR  satisfaction.  ■ 

DIICtT  FION  OUI  FAITrOEY  TO  YOU 

absolutely  does  away  with  half  the  com— all  the  middle  profits  and 
expeoses^Jobbers.  Traveling  Salesmen  and  Retailers.  We  sell 
smokers  dlreei  at  Wholesale  Factory  Prices.  La  Reclama  Exam* 
iner  Cigars  at  $s  per  too  are  the  equal  of  any  lo  cent  cigar  you 

CAn  the  regular  retail  way. 

U  RECLAMA  CUBAN  FACTORY.  New  York  City 

GiMtUmtH  :  Please  send  me,  all  charges  prepaid,  a  FREE  box  of 
La  Reclama  Examiner  Cigars.  1  enclose  luy  business  letter«head  or 
business  card.  1  have  never  tried  your  cigars. 

per  hundred,  eack  Vradc  costing^  you  half  the  ret^l  store  prke? 

DB  La  Reclama  Cuban  Factory 

1896  FIRST  AVE.  E.tmUisM  ttjs  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Vnitn  EjaM.  Bt.,  Fi/tM  Am^-  BnuUtrtai  Dtm 

CImp  demtere  are  exelwded  fVwwi  thU  oRer.  It  is  for  perma¬ 
nently  Ifx^ated  individual  smokers. 

Please  mention  ETCiTbody's  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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^^Coatless*’  Suspender 

Under  the  Overshirt - Over  the  Undershirt 

Put  it  on  like  a  Vest.  Fastens  at  each  hip  button  of  the  trousers  and 
supports  them  properly. 

It  has  a  double  adjustable  feature,  and  may  be  tightened  or  loosened 
4  in  front  or  back  to  suit  wearer’s  fancy  or  comfort. 

I  For  sale  at  all  good  shops.  If  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you,  we’ll 
mail  a  pair,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  50  cents. 

BEWARE  or  IMITATiOmS.  The  aenuioe  are  aemped  "CmUcm,”  peteawl  July  4lk.  1905 

CROWN  SUSPENDER  COMPANY 

839  Broadway  u<^rs  tf-Cmm  Mak€"  SusfttUUrs,  BtUs  and  CarUn  New  York  City 


There’s  Nothing 
’’Just  as  Good” 

See  that  your  papers  are  fas¬ 
tened  together  securely  by 
using  Washbume’s  Patent  Ad¬ 
justable  “O.  K." 

PAPER  FASTENERS 

The  *‘0.  E.”  hi*  the  edTaatacc  of  a  tlay  but  ailehty, 
liiaestnictlble  slerrlac  satat.  which  gaea  through  every 
•heel,  ea-actlaa  with  a  small  prateetlag  alecvb  to  Mad  aud 
hald  with  a  baTl-4ac  grim.  Na  sllpplac.  llaadaaBe. 
Canapaet.  fttraap.  Easily  pat  aa  or  talea  aV  with  the 
thaaib  and  Saprr.  Can  be  aaed  repeatedly,  and  they 
always  wsrk.  Made  of  brass.  Three  slses.  Put  up  in 
brass  bases  of  100  Fasteners  each.  At  all  enterprising  Sts. 
tioners.  Scad  lOe  far  saaiple  bax  af  M,  assarted  uses. 
Baaklet  fbee.  Liberal  dlseaaat  ta  the  trade. 

JAMES  V.  WASHBURNS.  Mfr 

SYRAOCBE,  N.  T. 


Carry  small 
pack  age 
a  n  yw  here. 

_ _  Excels  a  1 1 

...  llRhincs.s  and  durability. 

Hlgkest  Award  at  Bl.  Leala  W  erld’s  Fair.  Adopted  by  gov- 
emiiients  of  United  States,  Canada  and  Fngland.  We  supplied  every 
U.  S.  Alaskan  boundary  survey  in  last  ten  yurs.  Huudreds  of  testi¬ 
monials  from  government  oAciala.  navy  commanders,  army  officers, 
prospectors,  eaplorers  aad  others;  the  best  ever  published.  15 
models  to  select  from.  Catalog  free.  Write  co-day. 

ACME  FOLDINO  BOAT  CO.  •  MIAMtSBURO,  0. 


Vacation  Comforts 

that  you  really  cannot  get 
along  without.  Our  7x7  Water 
Proof  Wall  Tent,  made  of 
strong,  light,  closewoven  twill 
and  treated  with  a  special 
process  which  both  waterproofs 
and  mildewproofs,  is  one  of 
them.  Price  SS.ag.  Lots  more  in  our  Caatp  and  Canee 
Outfits  Catalog  P.  yf ailed  an  ref  nest, 

CHABIES  J.  OODFBEV  COMPANy,  III  Chaaibcni  SL,  Mew  Vofk.|l,S^ 

DON’T  BUY  A  BUSINESS 

Until  Yon  Conunmicate  With  Us 

ris  NOW  AN  UNDISPUTED  FACT  THAT 
WESTERN  CANADA  presents  more 
and  brighter  opportunities  for  business  than  any 
other  country  in  the  world. 

Every  line  of  business  is  well  repre¬ 
sented  on  our  sales  list,  and  every 
business  is  csrefolly  investigsted  by 
us  before  we  offer  it  for  sale.  This 
means  that  a  buyer  can  get  exactly 
what  he  wants  and  without  any 
expense  to  him. 

THE  SURE  WAY 

to  get  a  good  bnsiaess  at  the  lowest  price  is  through  ns 

TRY  IT  ^ 


Business 

Brokers 


ta  AND  U  HCaCMANTt  BANK  BUILOHM 
WINNIPEG,  MANITOBA 
CANADA 


Going  to 
Camp? 

We  Can  Fit 
Yon  Oat 

We  Make  aB  i 
Kkidi  vf  Tena  A 
aadOdwrCaD- 
vat  Coodi  foe 
Campen. 

Catalog 

free. 


Genuine  Indian— i 

Wigwam 

Supported  by  a  tripod— no  center 
pole  — all  elcar  spare  lanlde  — 

,  put  up  and  taken  dowu  la  a  few 
k  8ECW Ji  IIS  —  clapped  together 
a  and  carried  about  by  any  boy. 

^  Here  is  a  Bargain 

Wigwam  7)4  feet  high, 
wide;  heavy,  durable 
white  drlU.  $4.00. 
Same,  8  oz.  duck  or 
standard  colored 
f  drill  for  only 


<5.00 


Jfoney  cKetrfyM^ 
TffyLwded  if  not 
'•*  totitifactory  to  you. 

M  A  Children  I  Similar  wigwam.  4  feet  high. 

S  feel  iu  diameter,  made  of  heavy  sheeting  and  d^* 
m  orated  iu  genuine  Indian  design:  suitable  for  yard 

^  ami  lawn.  Jnat  the  ihinc  Ihr  d^ldren ! 

Qnpg^I  A  ff  We  make  tents  from  $1.50  to  $tsoo.oo  and  everything 
wA  else  that  caa  be  made  of  canvas  or  canvas  and 

leather  and  will  sell  direct  from  our  factory  nt  apeelnl  ^rleeai. 
Tents,  camping  outfits,  boat  cushions,  sail  cloths,  gunner’s  coats,  horse 
covers,  mail  bags.  etc.,  etc.  Send  today  for  FREE  catalog,  free 
circular  and  special  booklet  on  wigwams. 

AddreM  Canvaa  Oood$  Department 

H.  Channon  Company 

28  Market  Street,  Desk  1  T  Chicago 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 
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Do  Yotf  Want  a  Standard  Small 
Calibre  Rifle  for  $5.50? 

It  will  make  You  a  Crack  Shot 

Sure,  quick  &re  and  centre  shots  are 
certain  when  you  use  this  Hopkins  { 

Allen  Junior.  Experts  consider  it 
the  standard  rifle  for  small  calibre — the 
best  of  all  arms  for  target  and  range 
practice  and  for  shooting  fair-sized 
game.  A  big  favorite  with 
sportsmen. 

Description :  Marked  late  im 
provements  have  made  the  Hopkins 
4  Allen  Junior  more  popular  than 
ever.  It  now  has  new  automatic  cen 
tral  extractor,  latest  pattern  Rocky 
Mountain  step  rear  sight,  sporting  front 
sight,  and  is  rifled  with  our  new,  pat 
ented,  improved  iiKreased  twist  rifling, 
improving  the  trajectory.  Take«down 
Pattern:  .22'iiKh  barrel,  lever  action, 
case-hardened  frame,  rebounding  ham 
mer  and  oiled  walnut  stock,  with  hard 
rubber  butt  plate.  Every  part  beauti 
fully  finished,  tried  and  tested  before 
and  after  assembling,  in  every  respect 
a  reliable,  accurate  gun.  Weight  4^ 
pounds. 

Fumisbed  in  .22  or  .32  calibre, 
short  or  long  rim  fire. 

Price  $5.50 

If  unable  to  buy  from  your 
dealer,  send  direct  to  us,  speci 
tying  calibre  wanted.  We  pay 
ail  charges. 

SeitJ  ftr  the  fascinating 
sttry,  ‘‘My  First  Rifle," 
by  the  famous  rifle  expert, 

Capt.  Jack  O’  Conell, 
and  our  illustrated  cat 
alogue  of  rifles,  revolt 
ers  and  shotguns.  Free 
on  request.  ^ f 

make  the  largest 
and  finest  general 
line  of  firearms  in 
the  world. 


HOPKINS  &  ALLEN  ARMS  CO. 

Dept.  1 3  NORWICH,  CONN. 

Makm  of  the  Colthrolod  H.  Si  A.  Scfwiettea  Rile 


CARTER 

VIWERWEAR 

appeal*  to  people  of  refinement  and  taftem 
drea.  It  it  eminently  an  underwear  o(  quality 
and  tupieme  talitfaction. 

The  finert  yam*  obtainable  are  uied  in  the 
manufacture  of  *'  Carter  ’*  Underwear.  It  i* 
knitted  on  machine*  of  tpedal  detign,  by  akilled 
operative*  of  long  experience  and  extreme  care  a* 
to  penonai  cleanlinM.  Everything  about  oux 
factonr  i*  clean  and  wholetome. 

"Carter”  Underwear  fit*  like  a  cuttom-made 
fltrment  and  retains  thk  fit  indefinitely.  It  i* 
delightfully  toft  and  glooy  and  will  not  irritate  the 
iiKMt  lenaitive  ikin. 

"  Carter  ”  Union  Suk*  are  without  quettion  the 
mon  durable,  healthful,  and  comfort -giving  union 
Miit*  made.  They  never  chafe,  toll  up  or  *ag, 
and  have  the  celebrated  wide,  perfectly -clowng 
“  Carter  ”  flap. 

"  Carter "  Underwear  i*  *uperior  by  reaton  of 
high  grade  material  and  workmanahip,  backed  by 
30  year*  of  alrivin^  for  the  ben.  No  other  kind 
i*  "  ju*t  a*  good.  *  And  it  i*  economical,  too. 

We  make  luuaiiuKl  Iwo-iaecenilifac  wamenuid  dildrao ; 

oiiiaa  anl.  for  men.  Abo  infuu'  ikiit.  awl  banib. 
Saad  for  SMUrned  booklel.  Rt/uu  all  taitHlults. 


Look  for  the 
"Carter” 
Tnde  Mark. 


^  THE  WILLIAM  CARTER  CO 

|^Dept..2-,  HighUiMlTille,  Mnaa. 


PIca*e  mention  Everybody’*  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertiser*. 


The  Baby  Featherweight  Repeater.  A  new  high-grade  .22 

caliber  repeating  rifle  which  weighs  only  3  pounds  10  ounces! 

But  this  gun  is  no  toy.  It  is  a  new  and  busi-  gun — a  Mar/ui  feature  which  all  rifle  shooters 

ness-like  rifle.  It  combines  all  the  good  old  IBariut  greatly  enjoy. 

features — solid  top,  side  Section  and  simple  mech-  The  standard  of  accuracy  is  maintained 

anism  —  with  the  newer  sliding  forearm  action  in  the  highest  degree  by  the  most  careful  boring 

which  is  so  easy  to  work  without  spoiling  the  aim.  and  the  deepest  grooving,  which  last  care  gives 

„  ,  .  -  ....  ...  the  barrel  about  double  the  life  of  the  prt^uct 

The  reduction  of  cost  and  weight  is  j^«tively 

not  at  the  expense  of  quality.  The  high  ^ake  a  Featherweight  on  your  fishing  trip  or  to 

Standard  ^ariin  drop  forgings  are  used  in  the  the  summer  camp.  Take  one  home  to  the  firm  or  wher- 
breech  block,  frame  and  inside  working  parts.  ever  your  vacation  finds  you,  and  see  what  pleasure  a  good, 

The  rifle  has  the  pleasant  balance.  Both  T 

,  ,  a  -n  *1  i_  It  n  in  ideal  squirrel  nne  and  can  be  rebed  upon  to  ect  all 

.22  short  and  .22  long-nfle  cartridges  can,  by  the  killing  power  there  is  out  of  any  .aa  cartridge  in  hunting 

means  of  an  extra  carrier,  be  used  in  the  same  any  sort  of  small  game. 


If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  write  us  direct.  A  complete  description  of  this 
wonderful  little  rifle  is  given  in  our  1906  Catalogue.  Sent  FREE  for  sii  cents  postage. 

7^2flar/iii/ire€irmsCo.,  i  2  Willow  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


“PFNOBSfiOT”  model  CANOES  and  We  have  the  best  models  and  methods 

■  fcaiiwMwww  ■  BOIJS 

of  finish  for  making  canvas  covered  canoes 
which  combine  ease  in  paddling,  spieed, 
beauty  and  durability.  Sponsons,  or  “  out- 
of-sight  ”  air  chambers  added  if  desired. 
••  The  Carleton  Canoe  is  the  one  for  you." 

CABLETON  CANOE  CO.,  IH  MalnSt.,  Old  Town,  Maint  Write  to-day  for  our  1906  catalogue. 

package  4  z  $  a  36  In.  carried  by  handle  (Sm  Cuts). 

IB  mSNA  I  UllC  Extended  it  27  in.  wide,  78  in.  long;  guaranteed  to  support 

I  —  11' half  ton.  Recognized  by  experienced  hunters,  trappers  and  campers  as 

the  most  durable,  economical  camp  furniture  on  market.  Three  Inter¬ 
esting  books,  attractively  illustrated,  nicely  bound,  each  containing  136 
pages;  “Camper’s  Manual,”  “Fisherman’s  Manual,"  “Sportsman’s 
Manual.”  Readily  worth  50c;  mailed  for  30c,  or  loc  each. 

Catalogue  Free 

Gold  Medal  Camp  Famltare  Mfg.  Ca.,  IM  St  P.  Ave.,  Raciac,  Wia. 


WNnbKIWn_«NHW^' 

CAMP 


Cut  out  this  advertisement,  attach  to  your  business  stationery  and 
mail  to  us — or  write  on  your  regular  letter  head.  In  return  we  will  send 
free  50  RUSH  COUPONS  (printed  on  COUPON  BOND  paper). 

Pin  one  of  these  RUSH  COUPONS  to  any  order.  It  will 
save  you  time  and  worry. 

Let  us  put  a  pad  $f  these  Coupons  tn  jeur  desk  with  eur  compliments 


American  Writing  Paper  Company  ho1'yo‘&?*mass. 


’Tlie  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 
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\  a/.or  7  Blades 


Better  than  all  the  $;.oo  razors  of  to-day — com-  ' 
plete  at  1 1 .00  with  uven  tested  and  critically  per¬ 
fect  “Ever-ready”  blades  (a  fresh  blade  for  every 


just  slip  the  blade  into  and  by  its  peculiar  grip,  adjusts 
itself  precisely  to  the  nature  of  your  beard.  Also  a  silvered 
nickel,  hand-stropper  to  sharpen  blades  so  that  one  will 
last  years  of  usage.  Separate  compartments  marked  for 
"dull”  and  "sharp”  blades,  and  all  compaaly  cased  so  as 
to  fit  in  the  pocket  or  a  corner  of  your  dress  suit  case.  We’ve 
sold  a  half  million  of  these  $1.00  sets  in  six  months — the 
world’s  razor  record.  ^k 

£vtn  ttrepping  can  bt  dene  away  with  economically  by  sending  seven  dull 
blades  and  25  CAntS  in  exchange  for  brand  new  blades. 

S«ven  "Ev«r-Re»dy'*  bl»d«s  to  fit  “Yankee,”  “SUr”  and  “Oem” 
Safety  framea,  for  50c. 

Ever-Ready  Dollar  aeta  are  aold  \sy  Hardltssara,  Culltry,  Jatstalry  v 
and  Hapartmant  Start j  throughout  America  and  the  world.  There  are 
juat  a  few  prajPlI-drtady  dealera  who  might  try  to  “palm  off”  more  profit¬ 
able  aubatitutea.  Mail  ordera  prepaid  upon  receipt  of$i.aa 
AMERICAN  SAFETY  RA/.OR  CO.,  ti95  Broadway,  New  York 
Nora  TO  DBAl.Bas.~See  list  of  Jobbers  in  June  issue  of  Munsey's  Mayaziiie. 


Ever  Ready  SafetyRazor  ^1— 


“NO  HONING— NO  GRINDING” 

NO  NEW  BLADES-NO  ANNVAL  TAX-THE  FIRST 
PVRCHASE  PRICE  IS  THE  ONLY  EXPENSE 

'THERE  is  only  one  razor  of  safety — the  blade  that  shaves  smoothly,  easily,  and  without  honing  and 
*  grinding.  The  Carbo  Magnetic  is  a  razor  that  shaves  best  to-day  and  better  ten  years  from  now. 
One  such  blade  is  better  than  a  dozen  that  can’t  do  the  work  as  well. 

If  you  will  send  us  your  dealer’s  name  and  let  us  know  whether  he  handles  the  Carbo  Magnetic 
razor,  we  will  send  you  our  booklet,  "  Hints  on  Shaving,”  FREE,  and  also  make  you  a  proposition 
whereby  you  can  test  and  use  one  of  these  razors  without  any  risk  or  obligation  on  your  part.  The 
booklet  illustrates  the  correct  razor  piosition  for  every  piart  of  the  face,  and  gives  much  needed  infor¬ 
mation  to  all  self-shavers.  The  Carbo  Magnetic  Razor  is  sold  by  most  good  dealers.  We  back  the 
guarantee.  Send  for  book  to-day. 


HOLLOW  OROUND 
As  In  Picture 
S2.SO 


DOUBLE  CONCAVE 
Per  Eitra  Heavy  Beards 
$3.00 


SET  OF  TWO 
In  Leather  Case 
$S.SO 


CARBO  HAQNETIC 
STROP  .  .  $1.00 
STROP-AIDE  25c. 


Firm  of  A.  L.  SILBFRSTEIN*  469  Broadway.  New  York 


Please  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 


Typewriter  FOR  ^D» 

FOR  $25  WE  WILL  SELL  THE  REGULAR  $50 

COMMERCIAL  VISIBLE  TYPEWRITER 

in  locations  where  we  have  no  agents  to  protect  Send  for 
handsomely  illustrated  Catalogue,  free,  and  ask  for  Special 
propoHitlon  guaranteeing  aatlsbictioii  or  machine 
may  be  returned.  Also  inquire  our  Inducements  to 
agents.  The  best  offer  ever  presented  in, the  trade. 

Send  for  lllnsi  rated  catalogue  of  ALL.  MAKES 
WRITIMO  MACHINES  rebuilt  like  new. 

COMMERCIAL  TYPEWRITER  CO. 
aooMS  aoa-532  asr  wittiait  araECT  NcwvoaK  city 


E  MONEY  EXHIBITING  MOTION  PICTURES 

—  Ra|  ^  Eaaiaoe  tidf  aeaind  Fi^  dhak  Y.  M. 


'  *  mm.  $75^  adka aartf  d  Ml  cUV  JIlS 

sw-l2c.wd  Hwylm.WieihilmyiniiiiiiwjrjieisiyiCsuln  D.  wLIlfl 
EDISON  MFO.  CO..O>‘*nE*  .N.J^NawYoeK.Chicago.L^ndon,  TIM 

The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 


GET  INTO  BUSINESS 

FOR  YOURSELF  you  tbeB««l 

Estate  and  Fire  I AsaranceBiiidDeM  by  mall{  tell 
yon  bow  to  eetablieh  an  offlee  of  your  own  witb- 
ootcapltal;  enable  you  to  make  from  91500.00  to 


that  bae  ooet  me  yean  of  time  and  many  dollan 
to  obtain;  tell  you  how  to  ft  the  eole  im  . 
your  town  of  binreet  and  beet  Fire  Ineurance 
Companlee;  teach  you  ConreyandnCs  Mort^a^ 
ing.  writing  of  PoUdee,  and  oo-operate  and  work 
with  you  i^tar  you  are  otarted.  I  am  the  originator 
of  thu  new  melhod.  Write  for  FREE  paruculara. 

OZMUN  A.  TARBELL,  Desk  17  Soutli  Bend,  Ind. 


eoina  TO  BUILD? 

The  best  book  of  mod* 
erate  priced,  up-to^late 
house  plins  ever  offered 
at  any  price.  Only  50 
cents,  ^mple  cats  and 
circular  free.  Write  to¬ 
day. 

F.  W.  KINNEY  A  CO. 
Archltecta,908N.W.BId|. 
_ ^nneapollt,  Minn. 


I  Print  My  Own 

Cards,  circulars,  etc.,  with  a  $B 
Kjy  Press.  Small  newspaper  press  $18. 

W  Money  saved.  Money  making 

business  anywhere.  Typesetting 
easy  by  the  printed  instructions 
sent.  Write  to  factory  for  illus- 
trated  catalog  of  presses,  type, 
mSSSK  paper,  etc. 

the  press  CO..  Meriden.Conn. 


SALESMEN 


WANTED  FOR  OUR  PROTECTION  FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

$1,0U0  Policy  pays  $S.OO  a  week  with  $100  Emergency  BeneOt.  Costs  $2.00  a  year.  Hand¬ 
some  black  seal  wallet  given  free  with  each  policy.  Good  salesmen  earning  $100  a 
week.  Excellent  side  line.  Write  today  for  renewal  contract  with  liberal  commission. 

GERMAN  REGISTRY  COMPANY.  936  Hullaud  Bldg.,  Ht.  L.«uU 
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s  mith€Lwesson 

DFVrW  X/FPR 

Kivsa^srss  K,l-i  V 

on  the  frame.  None 
others  are  genuine. 


The  .32  and  .38.  5  shot— .44  6  shuts— dodble  action  SMITH  &  WESSON 
revolvers  are  fitted  with  automatic  shell  extractor  and  rebounding  lock.  This 
perfect  aligntitent  of  cylinder  and  barrel,  insuring  the  maximum  of  accuracy, 
is  found  only  In  SMITH  &  WESSON  RcToWers. 

Our  new  booklet,  *'  The  Revolver,**  illustrates  and  describes  each  model  in 
detail  and  gives  an  expert's  instruction  for  target  shooting.  The  most  interest¬ 
ing  and  instructive  revolver  catalogue  published.  Sent  free  upon  request- 


are  the  thoroughbreds  of  the  revolver 
world.  They’re  absolutely  and  always 
dependable,  yet  built  on  lines  of  grace 
and  beauty,  light,  and  trim  and 
^  neat — a  gentleman’s  arm. 

a  SMITH  &  WESSON  Re- 
volvers  are  a  tested  assemblage 
of  tested  parts — tested  for 
accuracy,  efficiency  and 
range — and  proven  to 
possess  a  degree  of  in- 
fallibility  worthy  the 
dependence  of  life. 
The  only  high  grade, 
efficient  desk  and 
pocket  revolver  made. 


SMITH  &  WESSON.  7  Stockbridge  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Pacific  CoMt  Branch,  114  Second  St.,  San  Franclaco 
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THE  SAFETY  RAZOR. 

That  will  not  Cut 
and  Slash  the  Face 


,  can  shave  yourself  a 

dress  suit,  if  you 
with  a  “  Two  Minute”  Safety 
*  Razor.  The  lather  can’t  drip 
over  your  garments.  This 
razor  is  built  for  quick  action  and  does  perfect  work. 
No  exposed  blade  comers  to  cut  and  slash  the  face. 
Washed  and  wiped  as  easily  as  a  dinner  plate. 

Best  aod  most  lasting  edae  ever  put  on  a  thin  razor  blade. 

Pitch  of  the  blade  holder  absolutely  correct.  Makes  it  easy  to 
share  the  most  anaular  face. 

No  parts  to  separate,  fuss  with  and  put  together  again. 

No  busy  man  who  likes  a  clean,  i^rfect  share  can  afford  to  be 
without  it. 

Sold  only  on  30  Days  Trial  Plan 

Complete — Triple  silver  blade  holder,  with 
ebony  handle,  24  keen  ed^e.  Sheffield  f.teci 
blades,  the  b^t  made,  all  in  neat,  durable, 
plushdined  leather  case,  $5.00. 

Ask  your  dealer.  If  he  can't  supply  you, 
write  us.  Get  our  Free  Booklet  anyway. 

United  States  Safety  Razor  Co. 

Shop  Office  No.  21 .  Adrian,  nicb..  U.  5.  A 


|^*Two 


Minute’’ 

Safety 

Rasor 


BANKING  BY  MAI  L 


A  savings  account  at 
this  bank  provides  a 
conservative  Investment 
for  funds  of  every  de¬ 
scription,  assuring  a  fair 
income  and  absolute 
safety  of  the  principal 

waiTC  roa  aooKLrT*'c"TZLLiNO  why 
eiZVClSNO  BANKS  PAY  4  PBS  CCNY 


FLAT 


CLASP 


Pure  Silk 

Rycyv  Inch  of 
webbing  in 
Brighton  Gar- 
tera  is  pure 
silk,  mot  mer- 
etrized  coHom. 


25  Gents 

A  Pair 

If  your  dealer 
hasn’t  them, 
they  will  be 
mailed  on  re* 
ceipt  of  price. 


Over  two  million  men  annually  wear  Brighton  Flat  Clasp  Garters,  and  here  are  some  of  the  reasons. 

The  Brighton  Garter  is  the  most  comfortable  garter  for  men.  Neither  binds,  pinches,  nor  loses 
its  grip.  Mts  firmly,  snugly. 

Both  the  underwear  and  the  socks  set  smoothly  in  place,  no  uncomfortable  wrinkles  or  bunches 
at  the  shoe  tops. 

The  clasp  is  absolutely  flat,  no  sharp  teeth  or  projections  to  catch  in  the  clothing.  Metal  parts 
heavily  nickeled. 

Latest  patterns  of  one  piece  pure  silk  web,  absolutely  no  mercerized  cotton  ever  enters  into  a 
Brighton  Flat  Clasp  Garter. 

PIONEER  SUSPENDER  CO.,  718  Market  St.,  Philadelphia 

Makers  of  Pioneer  Suependers. 
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YOU  CAN  MAKE  A  FORTUNE 


IN  THE  REAL  ESTATE  BUSINESS 

The  phenomenal  growth  of  the  Real  Estate  Business  offers  exceptional  opportunities  to 
ambitious  men  who  are  anxious  to  secure  a  good  yearly  income.  A  few  months  study  of 
our  course  of  Correspondence  Instruction  thoroughly  teaches  you  every  phase  of  this  lucra* 
tire  and  dignified  profession,  without  interfering  with  your  present- amployment ;  shows  you 
how  to  make  money  without  capital,  and  to  establish  a  profiuble  business  of  your  own.  This 
year  will  be  the  greatest  in  the  history  of  real  estate.  Luge  fortunes  have  been  made,  and  are 
still  to  be  made,  in  uis  field.  Others  have  succeeded,  and  you  can  if  you  wiU.  Our  subscribers  write: 
“The  heet  laTestmeet  I  ever  auide.”—”  Worth  ten  Uasca  Ite  cost.'* 

H'ritt  fday/T  tur  frtt  btckltt  "  N"  •ni  Ustim*niai» 

UNITED  STATES  REAL  ESTATE  CORRESPONDENCE  INSTITUTE,  200  Brohdwty,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


CAPITAL  Auo  SURPLUS  OF 

240'TH0USAND  DOLLARS 

IF  DEPOSITED  WITH 


tH^OWENSBORO  SAVINGS  I 

BANK  &  TRUST  CO.,  ONENSBOKO  Kfl 

^==1  CSTABLISNCO  IA7I 


OUR  MAIL  CCRTiriCATCS  OF  OCRORIT  AFFORD 
TNC  RAFCST  AND  MOST  CONVCNICNT 

PLAN  OF  BANKING  BY  MAIL 

•  SEND  FOR  BOOKLET**  E  ” 


ASSETS  OVER  OWt  MIILIOII  DOLLflRSi 

EVERY  SLICE 

mahkes  2 

PIPEFUL 


What  Is  Dalis' Tip-Top 


TO  PROVE  that  Dana’  "Ttp-Top"  ia 
the  best  andsimpleat  device  for  mak- 
'  IE  lllOeaples  from  pen-written  and 
AO  copies  from  typewritten  orig¬ 
inal.  we  will  ibip  complete  duplica¬ 
tor,  cap  aixe,  wilhent  depeoit. 
on  ten  (1  •)  dRya’  trlRl. 

Pi-fce  S7.M  leu  trade  •£  na# 
dificotinl  o/SSV^  or  Uvl 

The  Felix  E.  Daus  Duplicator  Co.,  SJ*  **• 


New  Odell  Typewriter  On  Credit 

Shipped  upon  receipt  of  $2.25  cash 
Express  prepaid  and  Si.oo  per  Month 
for  5ix  Months 

Practical  as  a  $ioo  Typewriter.  Just  Che  thiow 
for  small  mercliaacs.  dnimiiiers,  professtouil 
mcN.  orfor  persoMicf»rrespoadeBce.  Machtue 
complete  $a.as  oa  inatallmeats.  $7.s>>  forcaah. 
Cases  Sx.7^  Eacrretic  Salesmea  Waated. 


complete  oa  lastallmeats.  97.s>>  fora 

Cases  $1.75.  Eacrfctic  Salesmea  Waated. 

A’rites  as  weU  as  AMERICA  CO.  (Mf^ri.) 


A  pipeful  of  genuine  satisfaction 

EDGEWORTH 

is  made  of  the  best  tobacco,  and  is  so  care¬ 
fully  and  scientifically  prepmred  that  it 

Will  Not  Bite  the  Tongue 

fVe  know  you  will  like  Edgeworth,  but  if 
not  write  us,  and  we  will  ref und your  money. 

The  experiment  is  worth  your  trouble.  At  al¬ 
most  Any  dealer  in  high-^rade  goods  in  every 
section  of  this  country.  I?  vour  dernier  fails  to 
furnish  you  we  will  send  it  direct  from  our  factory 
At  the  following  regular  prices : 

4  oz.,  25c.;  8  oz.,  50c.;  I  lb.,  $1.00 
Addrew  LARUS  &  BROTHER  CO.,  MaaKfactnrers 
9  S.  21ft  StrcM,  RkhMsad.  Vs. 


(7  Ch  Writes  AS  weU  as  AMERICA  CO.  (Mfgrs.) 
¥•••>9  ^  |,Qo  machine.  584  North  St.  Momence.  lU. 


Are  you 
fU^I 

han^in^ 
on  to  a 
jmail 
position  ? 


LEAKN  HOW  TO  MAKE 
FBOM  0S.OOO  TO  O&.OOO  YEARLT 
IN  THE  BEAL  ESTATE  Bl'SINESS 

We  will  teach  you  the  REAL  ES¬ 
TATE.  GENERAL  BROKERAGE 
and  INSURANCE  BUSINESS  by 
mail.  This  is  your  opportunity  to 
succeed  without  capital. 

By  our  sy-stem  you  can  leam  the 
business  and  make  money  in  a  few 
weeks  without  interfering  with  your 
present  occupation.  All  graduates 
appointed  representatives  of  leading 
international  broker^e  companies 
who  will  furnish  choice  salable  real 
estate  and  investments,  cooperate  with 
and  help  you  make  a  large  steady 
income.  Our  cooperative  methods 
insure  larger  and  steadier  profits  than 
ever  before. 

Full  course  In  Commercial  Law 
nven  free  to  every  real  estate  studenL 
Every  business  man  should  have  this 
course.  Our  Fsss  Book  is  valuable 
and  interesting  and  tells  how  you  emu 
tnccted. 

H.  W.  Crssi,  Prcaldeas  Tka  Crass  Oa. 

IIS  Bcagcr  Blaek,  Chleaga 
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The  Land  of  Wheat»»-The  Last  West 

The  rapid  occupation  and  development  of  the  last  of  the  virgin  prairies 
A  200,000,000  bushel  crop  in  1905 


A  WESTERN  CANADA  WHEAT  FARM. 


“  I  do  not  understand  why  there  should  be  so  much 
talk  about  Western  Canada,”  said  a  New  V'ork  man 
to  a  man  from  Chicago. 

"  That  is  easy,  ”  said  the  Chicago  man  ;  “  the 
American  people  have  always  been  talking  about  the 
West.  Western  Canada  is  all  that  is  left  of  the  old  West 
in  the  sense  of  a  land  of  countless  opportunities,  cheap 
and  fertile  land  and  bustling  growth.  The  fact  is  that 
the  teeming  millions  of  the  republic  have  now  surged 
over  all  of  our  humid  country  that  is  ready,  for 
the  taking,  to  lend  itself  to  production.  The  agricul¬ 
tural  development  of  the  American  West  is  henceforth 
the  development  of  irrigation.” 

The  Chicago  man  was  right.  It  is  a  fact  that  the 
sons  of  the  rnen  who  swarmed  over  the  fertile  prairies 
of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  the  Dakotas, 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  must  now  cross  the  49th  paraU 
lel  to  find  for  themselves  careers  similar  to  those  of 
their  fathers. 

That  is  why,  in  brief,  the  United  States  now  witnesses 
the  unique  spectacle  of  60,000  of  its  people  crossing 
the  northern  frontier  this  year  while  a  million  pour  in 
at  Ellis  Island. 

Western  Canada  has  to-day  200,000  former  Amer¬ 
ican  farmers.  They  are  men  who,  reared  on  the 
land,  believe  in  the  land.  They  have  changed  their 
domiciles  simply  because  they  have  been  able  to  sell 
their  $100  land  in  the  corn  and  wheat  States  and  find 
equally  good  $10  or  $20  land  in  the  wheat  provinces. 
They  know  that  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  until  the 
lower-priced 4and  with  its  fertile  soil  will  equal  in  value 
the  higher-priced  land.  They  have  combined  specula¬ 
tion  and  investment  with  prt^uctive  industry  by  their 
migration  from  the  old  farm  to  the  new. 

The  rapidity  of  this  movement,  reinforced  as  it 
is  by  an  even  larger  movement  from  Europe  and 
Eastern  Canada,  makes  it  certain  that  the  first  general 
occupation  of  the  new  country  will  be  over  within  a 
short  time. 

Western  Canada  is  still  a  land  of  free  prairie  home¬ 
steads,  but  at  the  present  rate  of  occupation  they  will 
hardly  last  more  than  two  years  more  ;  that  is,  within 
the  accessible  region. 

Railroads  are  building  with  a  rapidity  equalled  only 
in  the  Western  States  in  the  ’70s  and  early  ’80s. 
There  is  as  much  railroad  building  or  projected  in 
Manitoba,  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  as  is  already 
built — that  is  to  say,  about  5,000  miles.  The  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  in  many  respiects  the  greatest  railway 
corporation  in  America,  builder  of  the  pioneer  way 
through  the  Canadian  W’est,  is  laying  down  a  thousand 
miles  of  new  line.  The  Canadian  Northern  is  build¬ 
ing  several  hundred  miles  of  new  line  in  addition  to 


having  just  completed  a  trunk  line  from  Port  Arthur, 
on  Lake  Superior,  to  Edmonton,  Alberta,  a  distance  of 
nearly  1,300  miles.  The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  Cana¬ 
da’s  second  transcontinental  railway,  is  hard  at  work 
on  its  main  line  and  is  throwing  out  feeders  in  a  dozen 
directions.  The  finishing  touch  has  been  given  to  the 
Western  Canadian  railway  exp>ansion  by  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  J.  J.  Hill,  the  master  railway  builder,  that 
he  will  proceed  forthwith  to  build  a  line  from  Winni- 
pjeg  to  Vancouver,  on  the  Pacific,  a  distance  of  1,600 
miles. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  suggest  the  great  possi¬ 
bilities  for  the  farmer  and  investor  in  the  last  West.  It 
is  worth  while  to  add  that  in  1905  Manitoba,  Saskatch¬ 
ewan  and  Alberta  produced  85,000,000  bushels  of 
wheat  from  4,100,000  acres;  74,000,000  bushels  of 
oats;  17,000,000  bushels  of  barley  and  a  vast  amount 
of  other  crops. 

Coincident  with  this  agricultural  and  railway  ex¬ 
pansion  has  gone  a  lusty  and  vigorous  growth  of  towns 
and  cities.  Winnipeg,  the  metropolis  of  the  Canadian- 
West,  now  has  100,000  p)eople,  and  is  led  only  by  Los 
Angeles  in  the  building  records  of  the  younger  cities 
of  the  continent.  Regina,  the  capital  of  Saskatch¬ 
ewan,  Moose  Jaw,  Saskatoon,  Prince  Albert,  Indian 
Head  and  other  towns  in  Saskatchewan,  and  Edmon¬ 
ton,  the  capital,  Calgary,  Medicine  Hat,  Lethbridge, 
McCleod  and  other  young  towns  in  Alberta  are  laying 
the  foundations  of  what  will  be  the  commercial  cap)- 
itals  of  the  Canadian  West.  These  towns  are  now 
doubling  and  trebling  their  p>opulation  every  two  or 
three  years.  It  is  the  story  of  our  own  West  over 
again.  Opportunities  in  the  towns  and  their  tributary 
country  are  as  thick  as  the  wheat  stalks  on  the  farms.. 

The  climate  is  good.  In  much  of  the  countr)-  the 
winters  are  milder  than  in  the  northwestern  prairie 
States.  The  summers  are  adapted  to  the  production 
of  No.  I  hard  wheat,  the  world’s  greatest  cereal,  the 
essential  food  of  its  most  virile  j>eople.  It  is  only  a 
question  of  time  until  all  the  surplus  wheat  of  the 
continent  will  come  from  the  Canadian  prairies. 

Without  a  doubt  these  prairie  provinces  mean  as 
much  to  enterprising  Americans  of  this  generation  as 
the  prairie  States  did  to  those  of  the  last. 

A  piostal  card  -  or  a  letter  to-day  to  the  Western 
Canadian  Information  Bureau  at  Minneapjolis,  Minne¬ 
sota,  will  bring  you  a  quantity  of  most  interesting 
literature  regarding  the  “  last  West.”  If  you  send 
twenty-five  cents,  plains  will  be  taken  to  answer  piar- 
ticular  questions  and  you  will  receive  a  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  a  handsomely  illustrated  magazine  that  will 
keep  you  in  touch  with  the  development  of  the  region 
which  in  the  near  future  will  contain  the  homes  of 
millions. 
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COMPOUND 

INTEREST 

»  paid  on 

SAVINGS 

ACCOUNTS 


Citizens  Savings 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

One  o(  the  largeel  and  oldea  Savingt  Bank*  in  the 
counliy,  having  AateU  of  over  FORTY-TWO 
MILLION  DOLLARS  and  Capital  and  Sufplui  of 
SIX  MILLION  DOLLARS.  We  welcome 
account*  of  any  amount  from  one  dollar  to  ten  thou*and 
dollar*.  1  1  ^ ' 

CurrencT  latr  he  ofely  tent  ikraugh  tkt  nw3  Iv  lejnlwTil 
lellet,  or  leninuice  may  be  made  by  poal  omoe  mooey 
oeder.  expicm  money  older,  beak  check  or  draft.  Mon^ 
Olden,  check*  and  drafnnoM  not  be  eeni  byicmmeredetal. 
Send  today*  for  Booklet  B  telling  how  you  can 
bank  aafely  and  conveniently  by*  mail. 


question  the  supreme  educational  value  of  Scientihc 
Management  as  taught  by  us.  Address, 

The  Business  Science  University 

tie  tmaB  BMe.  Waikiaflea.  n.  C. 
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In  a  thoft  time  by 
nithout  iulerfering  with 

Toar  reruUr  rfutiet. 

ThUm'SINESS  SriFNXK  UNIVERSITY 
to  the  only  «cl»tK>l  in  the  Worid  that  teaches  the 

^reat  science  of  Manai;eriat  Control. 

We  teach  by  mail  ie  a  plain  and  readily  understood 
manner  the  kiiovledKe  i»eces«ary  to  reach  success— the 
knowletlice  that  other  men  who  have  succeeded  haee 
had  to  possess. 

^  A  small  |>erceota^  of  men  after  a  hard  apprentice¬ 

ship  become  successftd  Seleteien.  Heads  of  Departments.  Man- 
ai^er*.  Beaiuess  and  Professipoal  men.  The  reason  of  their  hnal 
success  Is  that  they  haee  learned  hew  to  laAueuce  others,  contiol 
thenitelves  aad  conditions. 

It  is  not  necessary  fee  you  to  fo  throuirh  the  hardships  that 
these  successful  men  have  had  to  through.  WE  WILL 

Make  you  successful. 

Every  man  who  is  interested  in  his  own  advance¬ 
ment  and  standinf  should  be  interested  in  this  Course. 
We  can  double  the  income  of  the  Clerk,  Salesman, 
Manager  or  Proprietor,  by  increasing  his  general  ca- 
city.  Get  the  prospectus  at  once.  It  w  ill  give  you 


WOOD  MINNOW 

nsberman's  best  Indestnietible  bait 
_P'~-  for  all  game  llsh— vasting  or  trolling. 

Used  by  all  dsliermen  who  “get  the 
flsh."  The  “Minnow”  is  about  (our 
Inches  long,  beautifully  enameled,  green 
maUV^  mottled  back,  white  belly  with  red  stripe  to 
exactly  resemble  a  lire  minnow ;  has  sure, 
lure  glass  eyes,  live  best  treble  books  and  two 
nlrkel-plated  spinners.  No  fish  can  resist  It. 
The  regular  price  Is  7.V,  but  as  a  sperial  ad- 
—  -  -  vertlsing  offer  we  will  nil  orders  enclosing 
this  advertisement,  at  She  eacb,  4r  extra  for  postage  and 
packing.  We  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of  artifleial 
bait  In  the  world.  Send  (or  our  large  cut-price  catalogue 
— It’i  free.  Dealers  write  for  discounts. 
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and  hundreds  of  men  and  women  tell 
me  it’s  by  far  the  most  comfortable 
shoe ‘.they  ever  wore.  I  make  them 
in  up-to-date  styles  for  both  men  and 
women,  and  really  believe  that  for 
style,  comfort  and  durability  they  are 
unequaled  by  any  other  shoe. 

If  your  dealer  hasn’t  them, 
write  for  illustrated  spring 
booklet,  and  I  will  find  a  way 
to  supply  you. 

Send  all  orders  and  correspondence  to 

The  Cummings  Co,  ^  ®  *** 


Banking  by  Mail 


#4  WAGON 


A 


TO 


W 


have  been 
making  shoes 
for  54  years 


DAVID  CUMMINGS 

and  every  week-day  for  the  past 
half-century  I  have  studied  hard 
to  manufacture  the  best-wearing 
and  most  comfortable  shoes.  I 
now  make  the 


Worth 

Cushion  Sole  Shoe 


mention  Everybody's  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 


Some  people  say  it  s  like 

Three  Typewriters 

in  One  x; 

because  by  the  mere  touch  of  a  lever  \ 
you  write  in 

Non-fading  Black  Ink 
Purple  Copying  Ink 
'  or 

Red  Ink— for  emphasis 

No  other  machine  does  this 


llie  Nenr  Smifli  Pienda 

lypaivrller 

Writing  in  Three  Colors 

is  the  last  great  achievement  in  typewriter 
inventions.  It  adds  the  final  touch  of 
convenience  and  satisfaction  to  the 
business  office  equipment,  and  costs 
no  more  than  regular  Smith  Premier  A 
models.  Write  us  for  circular  giv-  a 
ing  complete  description. 

THE  SMITH  PREMIER 

TYPEWRITER  CO.  '  - 

SyracQM,  N.  T. 

Branch  Stores  Everywhere. 
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pDO  IT  TODAYn 

I  Cut  oiT  the  coupon  in  the  lower  left-hand  comer,  fill  in  the  blanks,  writing  plainly; 

I  then  put  the  coupon  in  a  stamped  envelope  addressed  like  this: 


Drop  the  envelope  in  the  nearest  letter-box,  and  in  reply,  by  return  mail,  you  will 
receive  full  parriculars  and  illustrated  pamphlets  telling  you  how  to 

MAKE  YOUR  FORTUNE  IN 
CENTRAL  ALBERTA,  CANADA 

TO  THE  FARMER  finest  crop>land  in  America — produces  30  to 

-  60  bushels  of  wheat,  and  80  to  110  bushels  of  oats  to  the 

acre  without  irrigation.  Irrigation  is  insurance  against  crop  failure,  and  water  rights 
and  supply  are  forever  guaranteed.  Under  irrigation,  crop  possibilities  are  limitless. 
Farming  6%  farms  is  poor  business  when  this  land,  ready  for  the  plow, 
will  return  100%  the  first  harvest. 

FOR  THE  INVESTOR  we  have  a  land  proposidon  incomparably  better  than  any  ordinary 
-  investment.  Security  is  indestrucdble,  and  the  phenomenal  Im- 

\  migration  into  Western  Canada  assures  an  increase  in  value  of  ioo%to3oo% 
in  a  few  years.  Where  is  the  attractiveness  of  the  savings  banks  compared  with  this? 

x  \  Thii  UikI  extendi  fifty  miles  east  of  Calgary,  the  metropolis  Of  Alberta,  and  n  part  of  the 
CaudiM  tract  in  which  the  Canadian  F^ific  Railroad  is  constructing  the  greatest 

PaciHc  Irriit-  'o  '\  irrigation  project  in  the  world.  The  climate  it  like  Colorado;  markets  are  certain  and 
tiaa  CalaaitatiM  -■  accessible.  The  present  price  of  this  land  it 
Ca..  Ud.  V  ^  ^  A 

C^^.AIberta.  fl 


Please  send  roe  full  par-  ^  \ 
ticulars  about  your  railroad  ^2'' 
rates  to  Alberta.  ^ 


$18  to  $25  an  Acre  Terms  Easy 

Low  railroad  rates  ate  granted  intending  purchasers 


We  WiO  Show  Yon  a  Sare  Road  to  Wealth  aad  Prosperitj 

-■  if  you  will  fill  out  the  coupon  and  MAIL  IT  TODAY 

- J  >  The  CaBadian  Pacific  Irris^atioB  Colonizatiofl  Co.,  Ul 

CALGARY,  ALBERTA,  CANADA 
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LAWSON  DE  LUXE 

**  Frenzied  Finance***  Autograph  Fdition*  Uncut 
Leaves*  Bound  in  Japan  Vellum  and 
French  Hand-made  Paper 

The  publishers  of  Everybody’S  Magazine  have  prepared,  in 
addition  to  the  regular  edition  of  “Frenzied  Finance,’* 
the  story  of  “The  Crime  of  Amalgamated,”  at  $1.50,  a 
special  limited  Autograph- Portrait  Edition.  This  edition  is 
restricted  to  1,000  numbered  copies,  each  signed  by  Mr.  Lawson 
in  autograph.  The  volume  is  a  thick  octavo  of  582  pages, 
with  uncut  leaves,  and  includes  besides  all  the  material  pub¬ 
lished  in  Everybody’S  Magazine  up  to  and  including  “the 
Crime,’*  much  additional  matter  upon  the  management  and 
reform  of  the  great  Life  Insurance  Companies. 

The  edition  is  printed  in  large,  bold  type  on  stout,  opaque 
paper.  It  is  handsomely  illustrated  with  nine  photogravures 
based  upon  the  best  portraits  obtainable  of  the  protagonists 
in  this  drama  of  Wall  Street.  The  portraits  are  of  Mr.  Lawson, 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  William  Rockefeller,  H.  H.  Rogers, 
James  Stillman,  George  Westinghouse,  James  H.  Keene,  J. 
Edward  O*.  Addicks,  and  Henry  M.  Whitney.  An  attractive 
feature  of  the  book  is  its  binding,  which  is  dignified  and 
chaste,  with  Japan  vellum  back  and  corners,  French  hand-made 
paper  sides,  robin’s-egg  blue  in  color,  uncut  edges  and  paper 
label  pasted  on  shelf  back. 

We  invite  subscriptions  to  this  Limited  Autograph- Por¬ 
trait  Eldition  (1,000  signed  and  numbered  copies)  at  $10  a  copy, 
and  shall  fill  the  subscriptions  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
received. 

THE  RIDGWAY-THAYER  COMPANY 

31  East  17th  Street,  New  York 

Plcaie  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisert. 
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Santa  Fe 


GRAY  MOTOR  BOfl 


4 118.29 

Seats  7  People 

^  4x&inedfote  Delivei^ 


16^  Foot  . 
Motor  Boat 
-  witK 
2  H.F  Engine 


Go  West  to  the  Ocean 

California  Summer  weatker  ia 
lifktful  alontf  tka  Pacific  and  up  in  tka 
Sierraa.  You  can  alao  uiait  Colorado 
rcaorta,  tkc  Grand  Canyon  of  Ariaoua 


OTpos  A»\g*la* 

O  .Sun.  l>ia^ 

Round-trip  exeureion  ticketa  to  California  on  aale  all 
Summer  at 

$75  $69  llXni.  $60 

Corrcapondingly  lour  mtea  from  tkc  Eaat  fencrally. 

Alaoonefarcplua$21aat  week  injune  and  firatweckinjuly. 

Not  room  kere  to  tell  all  jrou  may  eriak  to  know.  ^Von't 
you  write  to  ua  and  aak  for  full  information  1  "'To  Cali¬ 
fornia  Over  tkc  Santa  Fc  Trail"  and  “California  Summer 
Outinga~are  two  SantaFe  puklicationa  yon  will  wiak  to  read. 

Aiiri.  Bm«.  Deft.,  a.  T.  V S.  F. Ry.. Railway Eackaapa,  CfciaaQa. 
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TKis 
Auto- 
WatcK 
Free 

WITH  A  YEAR’S  SUBSCRIPTION  FOR 

THE  NATIONAL  MAGAZINE  OF  MOTORING 

MoToR  is  the  one  publication  which  devotes  itself  to  giving  the  motorist  useful 
information,  to  telling  about  cars,  about  what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do  under  certain 
conditions,  to  describing  new  and  useful  details  of  motor-car  construction,  as  well  as 
of  parts  and  accessories,  to  describing  tours,  and  giving  other  interesting  details  of 
motordom.  It  is  handsomely  illustrated  and,  mechanically,  perfection.  It  is  the 
one  publication  that  the  motorist  cannot  be  without. 

The  Auto- Watch  is  a  compact  time-piece  consisting  of  a  watch  amd  a  holder. 
The  holder  is  attached  to  the  dashboard  of  the  car.  The  watch  may  be  removed 
from  the  holder  at  will.  The  hours  are  printed  on  the  dial  of  the  watch  in  bold 
numerals  so  as  to  be  readily  seen.  The  watch  is  water-tight  and  weather-proof. 

Only  A  Few  Watches 

are  on  hand.  If  you  wish  to  get  one  free,  accept  this  offer  now.  Write  your  name 
and  address  in  the  lower  margin  of  this  page,  tear  it  off,  and  mail  it  with  ^>3,  the 
regular  price  of  MoToR  for  a  year,  in  an  envelope  addressed  to 

MoToR,  1789Broadway.NEWY0RKCITY 


MoToR,  1759  Broadway,  New  York  City 

For  the  enclosed  $3  send  me  MoToR  for  one  year,  and,  according  to  your 
special  offer,  an  Aoto-Watch  free. 

ff'rite  ftur  name  and  address  in  the  margin  below 
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Attractive  Routes 


to  Eastern  Resorts 


Shooting  the 
St.  Lawrence  River 
Rapids  made  even 
the  wild  heart  of  the 
Indian  leap  with 
excitement. 

You  can  have  the 
same  delightful  ex¬ 
perience  today  with¬ 
out  the  risk  the  Indian 
ran  in  his  birch  bark 
canoe. 

The  St.  Lawrence 

can  make  it  a  part  of  your  route 

Or  we  can  suggest  a  hundred 
different  Summer  Tours  embracing 
the  St.  Lawrence  River  Trip. 

rAinflJo*  To  Niaarara  Fallt  (ttop-OTer  If  desired).  Down 
.jj.  — ^OUipKJ.  Kiaarara  Goran  on  troDey  cara  paat  Rapida  and 

Whirlpool  to  Lewiston.  Steamer  across  Lake  Ontario  to  Toronto,  St. 
Lawrence  River  Steamer  Toronto  to  Montreal  throna^  the  Thonsaad  Islawds  and 
Rapids.  Side  trip  if  desired.  Montreal  to  Quebec,  Steamer  or  Rail.  Steamer  Quebec  ~ 
k  ~  ■  to  Chicoutimi,  the  bead  of  naviaratlon  on  the  world  faased  Saamenay  River  and  return  to 
ce  Montreal.  Montreal  to  New  York  through  Lake  Champlain,  Lake  Gootan  and  down  the 
r  Hudson  by  t  teamer  or  Rail.  CboiceofroBtesretnrniar  from  New  York. 

Plan  your  trip  now. 

Write  to  the  Wabash  Summer  Tour  Department  for  any  inforination  you 
desire  or  for  suggestions. 

-Write  today — before  the  rush  is  on.  -  , 

Sommer  Toor  Dept.  Wabash  System  nJltdiii  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


StllJ^wrence^ 
rRiver  Tri 
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'See  America 
First” 

but  first  of  all  see 


YELLOWSTONE  NATIONAL 


PARK. 


It*s  America's  first  scenic  a^nd  recreation  region,  the  place  to  go 
to  for  a  week.  a.  month,  or  the  season.  En|oy  the  finest  coaching 
trip  in  America  and  the  study  of  wonderful  natural  phenomena. 
See  ** Wonderland"  while  en  route  to  the  great  Puget  Sound 
Country  on  summer  rates  One-Third  lower  from  St.  Paul 
and  Minneapolis  than  usual.  The  Round  Trip  for 

SIXTY  DOLLARS 

From  Chicago  $75. 

Write  for  “WONDERl  AND,"  sent  for  Six  Cents,  and  fuil  information 

L  Northern  Pacific  Railway.  A 

A.  M.  CLCLAND,  Ganaral  Passangar  Agant  St.  Paul.  Minn. 
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Special  Book  Offers 

Frenzied  Finance  ^ 

By  THOMAS  W.  LAWSON 

The  story  ol  “  Frenzied  Finance  ”  is  without  doubt  the 
most  remarkable  narrative  ever  written  oi  the  corruption  in 
high  circles  oi  iinance  in  this  country. 

This  volume  contains  not  only  “  Frenzied  Finance.”  the 
story  oi  the  Amalgamated  irom  the  beginning  to  the  account 
oi  the  “  Crime  oi  Amalgamated,”  but  over'  seventy-live  pages 
oi  “  Lawson  and  His  Critics.”  which  contain  his  early  charges 
oi  corruption  in  the  three  big 
insurance  companies  and  matter 
pertaining  thereto. 


Greatest  Trust  in  the  World 

By  CHARLES  EDWARD  RUSSELL 

In  “  The  Greatest  Trust  in  the  World  "  Mr.  Russell  tells 

Eraphically.  convincingly,  the  iacts  about  the  Beei  Trust,  the 
ighest,  evillest  development  oi  the  modem  business  system,  oi 
which  it  is  a  logical  growth — the  trust  that  exacts  illegal  and 
outrageous  tribute  on  nearly  every  mouthiul  oi  iood  you  eat. 

It  shows  how  men  oi  blameless  private  liie  began  by  rob¬ 
bing  each  other,  and  having  reduced  piracy  to  a  science,  united 
to  plunder  the  public. 

OFFER  EVERYBODY'S  MAGAZINE  lor  twelve  months  .  . 
a  FRENZIED  FINANCE 

^  By  Thomas  W.  Lawson,  in  book  lorm 


Special  Price 
for  both 

$2.60 


OFFER 

B 


EVERYBODY'S  MAGAZINE  lor  twelve  months  .  . 
THE  GREATEST  TRUST  IN  THE  WORLD 

By  Charles  E.  Russell,  in  book  iorm 


Special  Price 
for  both 

$2.60 


OFFER 

c 


EVERYBODY'S  MAGAZINE  ior  twelve  morths  .  . 

FRENZIED  FINANCE,  in  book  iorm . 

THE  GREATEST  TRUST  IN  THE  WORLD 

in  book  iorm 


Special  Price 
for  the  three 

$3.70 


THE  RIDGWAY-THAYER  COMPANY 
Publishers  of  EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 

3!  EAST  SEVENTEENTH  STREET  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK 
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of  **  ChaUenge  of  the  Mountains.' 


BANFF  THE  BEAUTIFUL 


ALTITUDE  4521  FEET 

The  gateway  to  the  Canadian  National  Park.  Sunounded  by 
some  ol  the  grandest  peaks  of  the  Canadian  Rocky  Mountains. 
Here  you  may  ride,  fish,  hunt,  climb,  sketch,  botanize,  bathe  in 
mineral  springs,  or  go  boating.  Bantf  ^>rings  Hotel  is 
luxurious  in  its  appointments  and  its  service  is  unexcelled. 


REACHED  BY  THE  MAGNIFICENT  TRAINS  OF  THE 


Canadian  Pacific  Railway 


ROBERT  KERR,  Passeae<r  Traftc  Manager,  MONTREAL 
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DO  YOU  WANT 
TO  SEE  THE 
NAME  OF  LINCOLN 
FITTINGLY  HONORED? 

Then  join  the  Lincoln 
Farm  Association 


Every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  America  it  inrited  to  Join 
thia  Aaaociation,  which  haa  been  oti^anized  to  conwert  the 
Lincoln  Birtl^ilace  Farm  into  a  National  Park  to  honor 
the  memory  of  our  freat  War  Preaident. 

Lincohi  atanda  next  to  Waahington  as  our  greateat  citizen. 
In  honor  of  Waahiactan  we  have  Mount  Vernon.  In  honor  of 
Lincoln  let  na  have  a  National  Lincoln  Park. 

The  Lincoln  Farm  Aaaociation,  with  headquarters  at  New 
York,  is  now  compoaed  of  aome  three  thousand  patriotic  citizens, 
all  of  whom  have  already  contributed  to  the  Park  Fund.  The 
Association  now  has  possession  of  the  Birthplace  Farm,  and 
has  also  purchased  the  old  Lincoln  Cabin,  which  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  speculator. 

The  immediate  purposes  are  to  restore  the  cabin ;  to  properly 
clean  and  protect  the  old  spring ;  to  sow  the  fields  with  blue  grass  ; 
to  erect  at  least  one  noble  monument  on  the  farm ;  and  also  to 
build  there  a  historical  museum — eventually  to  make  of  this  one 
of  the  nation’s  great  memorials. 

To  do  these  things,  and  then  to  maintain  the  Park  through  all 
coming  years,  a  large  fund  is  needed. 

It  ought  to  be  contributed  by  the  whole  people — the  citizens 
of  every  State  in  the  Union. 

Any  contribution  from  35  cents  to  $35.00  will  make  you  a 
member  of  the  Association — you  will  receive  an  engraved  Certifi¬ 
cate  of  Membership,  and  your  name  will  be  entered  in  the  Member¬ 
ship  Books,  to  be  kept  in  a  place  of  honor  at  the  Park. 

Please  use  the  coupon,  and  write  your  name  and  address 
plainly.  Contributions  of  less  than  $1.00  may  be  sent  in  the  form 
of  two-cent  postage  stamps. 


COUPON 

FARM  ASSOCIATION 

No.  74  BKOADWAY.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


.as  my  contribution  to  The  Lincoln 
Farm  Association.  Please  send  Membership  Certificate  to 
Name, 

Address,  — — 


THE  LINCOLN 

CLARENCE  H.  MACMAY.  Trcaanrer 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 


JOSEPH  W.  POLE 

CLARENCE  H.  MACKAT 
Trejumrr 

RICHARD  LLOYD  JONES 
Secrefjoy 

Joseph  H.  Choate 
Horace  Porter 
Henry  Watterson 
Cardinal  Gibbons 
Edward  M.  Shepard 
August  Belmont 
WUliam  H.  Taft 
Lyman  J.  Gage 
Norman  Hapgood 
Ida  M.  TarbeU 
William  Travers  Jerome 
Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones 
Charles  A.  Towne 
Samuel  L.  Clemens 
Augustus  Saint  Gaudens 
Albert  Shaw 
Thomas  Hastings 
Robert  J.  Collier 
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Know  Your  Rights 

Our  attomejrs  know  the  law  of  every  State  and 
J  will  give  the  best  unprejudiced  advice  for  a  nom¬ 
inal  fee  within  the  reach  of  all.  Our  business  is  to 
keep  our  clients  out  of  lawsuits  and  out  of  trouble. 

If  you  have  a  will  to  draw,  a  contract  to  make,  a 
J  business  agreement  that  must  “stand  law,’’oryou 
want  to  make  sure  about  your  property  title,  our 
advice  is  what  you  need — what  you  should  have. 

State  your  case  fully,  carefully,  and  as  briefly  as 
J  possible.  Our  fee  is  $2.00.  This  is  our  only  charge, 
but  you  win  get  advice  worth  having,  and  if  our  serv¬ 
ice  is  not  satisfactory  we  will  return  your  money. 

fl  We  do  so  without  any  “quibbling,”  as  we  do 
^  not  want  a  single  dissatisfied  client. 

We’ve  avoided  lawsuits,  arranged  settlements 
^  and  saved  money  for  others,  and  can  do  the 
same  for  you.  Wrke  now. 

NATIOUL  LEUL  BUREAU 

1122-3  WlUiuMM  Bvndkir  •  Clmlmd 


AdSreM . . . . — — — - 

If  you  wish  to  receiTO  m  copy  of  the  book  mentioned  In  this  mdTertise* 
meat,  write  your  neme  end  eddress  in  the  space  aboee.  tear  off  this 
corner  aed  mail  to  Battle  Crcclt  SaaltarlnB 

- Ca.,  LU..  Ueet.  H.  8S, 

■ - — Battle  flreek, 

_  - - -  Mleh. 


could  convince  you  in  this  ad.  of  the 
value  to  YOU  of  our  Free  new  book, 
“The  Battle  Creek  Idea,”  you 
would  be  glad  to  pay  $10.00  for  it. 

ThU  book  is  valuable  because  it  shows  you  how  to  be  well  and 
strong  without  lakiog  drugs  or  medicioes. 

All  it  costs  you*  however,  is  the  price  of  m  sump—we  send  it  abso* 
lutely  free. 

If  the  attainment  or  retention  of  your  own  good  health— ^and  the 
go^  health  of  those  dear  to  you— is  worth  a  postal,  send  us  one  today 
(or  use  above  coupon)  and  we  will  forward  the  book  promptly. 

You  do  not  obligate  yourself  in  any  way  by  answering  this  advertise* 
meat.  You  are  neither  required  to  buy  anything  nor  to  promise  any* 
thing.  All  we  ask  is  that  you  read  the  book  carefully. 

It  tells  how  yon  can  live,  in  yonr  own  kerne,  withont  disturbing  your 
daily  routine  in  any  way.  a  sane,  healthful  life— the  life  that  has  re* 
stored  thousands  to  heato  at  the  famous  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium. 

It  is  now  recognised  ^at  nine  Kntks  o.  .  J|  scases  are  caused  by 
improper  diet. 

You  eat  disease;  and  you  eat  henitk.  It  “•;*  n  tke  choice  of  foods. 
**  The  Battle  Creek  Idea**  viU  tell  ywn  kow  to  ckoose  right,  so  as  to 
get  and  keep  good  keahh. 


Tke  Battle  Creek  BaaltariBai  Ce.>  l.td. 

Dept.  H  8S.  Battle  Creek.  Mick. 


IDEAL  WINDOW  VENTILATORS 


DISTRIBUTE  A  CONSTANT 
SUPPLY  OF  PURE  FRESH  AIR 

throughout  the  room  without  a  suspicion  of  a  draught. 
Easily  installed  or  regulated,  and  detachable  instantly. 
Highly  finished  and  very  neat  and  attractive  in  appear¬ 
ance.  Used  and  highly  recommended  by  leading  Hos¬ 
pitals,  Schools,  Public  Buildings,  Homes,  Offices  and 
Factories.  Send  for  our  descriptive  booklet  and  prices. 

IDEAL  VENTILATOR  CO. 

Maw  Officb  and  Factory 

337  Weybosset  Street,  -  Providence,  R.  L 

BRANCH  OFFICRS 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

PHILADELBHIA  BUFFALO  8T.LOUIS 


,«J{)uCanDressWell 
$1  (\  weeK 


Men's  fsshionsbie  Clothe* 
msde  to  order  after  lateet 
NEW  YORK  DESIGNS 

ON  CREDIT  BY  MAIL 

We  will  trust  nnv  honest  man.  We  guar* 
antee  a  perfect  nt.  Send  for  snmples  and 
book  of  latest  New  York  Fashions,FRnU 

EXCHANGE  CLOTHING  CO. 

■AILLER  A  FRORISinR,  Prnp*a 
Importers  and  Merchant  Tailors 
*39  Broadway,  New  York  City 


BECOME 

A 


NUR5E 

f  ^  ■ 


Write  Ibr  bMkIet  czp1bIrIh«  ear  wethed  tX 
tralRlRR  by  •tadylaa  at  heaic. 
iRTBleable  tor  the  praettelae  anree  *r  tke 
beslRRer.  .... 

ERd.mcBiceUhrlphyelelaBm  aarwe  aad  pstlenta. 
Lattere  ftwei  headrede  af  pradaatee  caralap 
•1»  ta  at*  weekly. 

Tke  rh«ia«.,iw  .f  Nardwt.  *MI  H»la  R(.. Jaawdawa.If.T. 


Please  mention  Eyerybody’*  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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- ;  .  - S  ^  ===== 

lii^*^rd(le  upright  piano  with  the  femouB 
Hetal  Action  Gecihan  Piano  Player  builb . 
inside  the  case.  APiano  that  anyone  ^ 
plc^  without  experience  or  mniSical  knowded^i| 


Not 
affected  by 
dajnpness 
or 

climatic 

chamges. 

The  piano 
paresoiellence 
for  the 


^  the  yacht 


The  Metal  Action  of  the  Cecilian  Piano  Player,  which  is  buih  into  the  Farrand- 
Cecilian  piano,  is  made  o(  steel,  brass  and  phosphor-bronze  and  is  not  affected  in  any 
manner  by  dampness,  heat,  or  weather  changes  o(  any  sort. 

The  old  style  wooden  construction  (still  used  m  all  other  makes  of  piano 
players),  is  peculiarly  susc^>tible  to  all  atmospheric  changes,  on  account  of  the  continued 
swelling  and  shrinkage  of  the  wood,  and  the  leakages  occasioned  thereby  necessitate  fre¬ 
quent  repairs  which  are  both  troublesome  and  expensive. 

„  The  Cecilian  Meta.!  Action  practically  does  away  widi  the  necessity 
for  repairs  and  in  the  Farrand-Cecilian  piano  provides  you  with  an  instrument  which  is 
always  ready  for  use  and  can  be  played  by  anyonOt  either  with  the  fingers,  like  any 
ordinary  piano,  or  by  means  of  the  Cecilian  piano  player  mechanism  built  into  it.  No  ex¬ 
perience,  no  knowledge  of  music  is  necessary.  Can  be  bought  on  easy  payments  and  your 
old  piano  taken  in  exchange  at  its  full  value. 

THE  FARRAND  COMPANY 


DETROIT,  MICH. 


PARIS,  FRANCE 


LONDON,  ENQ 


The  advertitementt  in  Ererybodjr’i  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 
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U.  S.  War  College.  Wiuhiuiftoii,  O.  C>  One  of  a  group  of  United  States  Government  Buildings  constructed  throughout  by  the 
Kahn  System  of  Keiufurced  Concrete 


“NOTE  THAT  BAR” — its  use  means  buildings  that  endure — 
buildings  that  possess  the  greatest  degree  of  resistance  against  earthquake,  fire 
and  the  ravage  of  time. 

In  the  rebuilding  of  San  Francisco  as  elsewhere,  the  Kahn  System  of 
Reinforced  Concrete  is  making  good. 

Reinfurced  concrete  grows  stronger  with  age — is  economical  in  first  cost  and  saves  an  immense  amount  of  time  in  con¬ 
struction.  The  Farwell,  Oimun,  Kiric  tc  Co.  building  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  the  largest  warehouse  in  the  West,  with  nine 
stories  and  nearly  half  a  million  square  feet  of  floor  space,  was  completed  in  sii  months. 

The  contract  for  the  immense  plant  of  the  Pierce  Automobile  Co.  at  Bufblo,  N.  Y.,  400'  x  600*  in  dimensioiu,  to  be 
built  throughout  of  concrete,  reinforced  with  the  Kahn  Trussed  Bar,  was  awarded  to  us  April  15th — the  plant  will  be 

ready  for  occupancy  August  15th.  Over  750  carloads  of  material  are  required  for  this  one  job. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  made  possible  by  the  Kahn  System — back  of  which  is  a  million  dollar  organization  and  a 
staff  of  over  seventy-five  experienced  college  graduated  engineers.  The  Kahn  System  means  an  organization  competent  to 
handle  every  detail  of  a  building  with  a  maximum  economy,  maximum  engineering  skill  and  maximum  speed — an  organization 
which  has  produced  results  fur  others  and  can  produce  results  for  you.  If  you  have  an  office  building,  factory  building,  hotel 
or  other  large  structure  to  erect,  write  us. 

Our  elaborate  160-page  book  of  “  Tests’*  just  off  the  press,  sent  upon  receipt  of  a5c  in  stamps. 

Our  Bridge  Circular  and  general  information  free.  Ask  for  “Trussed  Concrete  Bulletin.” 


Trussed  Concrete  Steel  Company 


Offlees  its  all  Principal  Cities  28*50  Congress  Street.  Detroit,  Michigan.  U.  S.  A. 


DON’T  SUFFER  IN  HOT  WEATHER 
from  tight-fitting  underwear 

WEAR  LOOSE  FITTING 


Trade  Mark.  I '.  .i;.  Patent  Office 

Coat  Cut  Undershirts  and  Kneej^togth  Drawers 

fMade  of  light,  durable  nainsook) 

AND  BE  COOL  AND  COMFORTABLE 


Acoefil  DO  imitadoa.  If  your  relaler  cannot  suKilr  you  with  B.  V.  1>.  underwear 
(identified  by  B.  V.  O.  Red  Woven  Label),  mii  us  chea  end  want  measuiemenls 
with  $1.00  and  we  wil  send  you  an  undoihirt  (No.  76N)  and  a  pair  of  drawers 
(No.  ISK).  A1  chsraet  prepaid.  Free  deacriptive  Book  "E”  for  the  askmf. 

ERLANGER  BROS.,  70-72  Franklin  St.,  New  York 
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CHEMICAL  FACTS 


CONCERNING 


TURPENTINE 

'T'HE  essential  chemical  coasdtaent  ia  all  taipendoe 
is  pinene  and  Cketmiealfy  Pnrt  Pineue  smells 
more  like  Allpine  Painter's  ’TaTpeaiine  than  it  does 
like  ANY  gum  spirits.  The  sweet  odor  of  gum  spirits 
is  due  to  the  crude  dip  with  which  it  is  contaminated. 
Most  tnrp>entine  is  adulterated 

AND  THAT’S  WHY 

Allpioe 

Painter’s  Turpentine 

is  packaged  like  this 


ROYAL 

MANTELS 

Ttatkb  af  mwTtaihiatlmt  taale  tarariahir  adaet 
tke  Bora)  MaaM.  Oar  lai«e  and  — r-— 
eataloane  Is  Ml  (ron  enter  to  ootee,  wtm  as- 
qnlaHedeilgtoof  mtotaiitattecraattona— ■aanato, 
Qnnoa.  Tliea.OilBaa.  and  Ftet  Wars.  Gttaaaac- 


Uie  trouble  of  writing.  Tdla  bow  to  tonka  the 
iMMM  beantiM,  and  jet  ante  arach  oaeMtef  ta- 
terior  Dttlnga.  We  aend  this  talualtle  book  for 
Uie  mere  cuat  of  maillnir— 10  cents. 

ww/rr  atAMTEL  Amo  tile  oo. 

128  •/aofesoM  iCianjrwInw  Tmmm, 


The  can  is  hermetically  sealed  when  we  put  our 
name  and  guarantee  ufion  it.  You  open  it  by  punching 
a  hole  beneath  the  screw  cap. 

lo  GALLONS  (3  CANS  IN  CA5E)  $8.50 

If  your  dealer  will  not  supply  you  we  will — and  we 
will  pay  the  fteight.  A  Iwoklet  telling  more  “  facts” 
will  be  sent  with  orders. 


SERVING  A  LONG  TERM 

Penitentiary  Buildings  Roofed  with 
“Taylor  Old  Style”  Tin 

“Taylor  Old  Style’*  tin  it  terring  what  will  in  all 
probability  be  a  life  sentence  on  the  roofs  of  many  of 
tbe  Penntyltania  Stale  penitentiary  buikCngt.  On  the 
older  buildings  it  hat  been  giving  good  service  for  over 
twenty-five  yean  and  subse<]uent  roofing  needs  have  io- 
variably  been  taken  care  of  with  “Taylor  Old  Style”  tin. 

In  securing  a  fitting  roof  for  substantial  and  enduring 
structures  no  better  selectioo  could  have  been  made. 


THE  CHARLES  E  SHOLES  COMPANY 

164  Front  Street,  New  York 
Sole  Selling  Agents 

(i^RiETOWN  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  Qeoitetowii,  S.  C. 

Rectifiers  of  True  Turpentines,  Rosin,  etc. 

The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 


Our  booklet  “A  Onide  to  Good  Roofa"  will  batp 
you  decide  what  kind  of  a  roof  la  best  far  yosL 

N.  &  G.  TAYLOR  COMPANY 

BSTABUSHBD  iSlO 

Philadelphia 


To  the  changing  moods  and  measures  which  make  up 
the  musical  life,  the  Baldwin  Piano  brings  a  tone  of  rare  dis¬ 
tinction.  Power  is  there,  profound  feeling — and  refinement. 

The  Grand  Prix  was  awarded  the  Baldwin  Piano  by  the 
distinguished  jury  of  the  Paris  Exposition,  and  at  St.  Louis, 
in  1904,  two  grand  prizes;  the  musical  season  just  past  saw 
its  appearance  in  concert  with  pianists  and  singers  famous 
in  the  artistic  world. 

The  Baldwin  Grand  is  $800;  the  Upright  is  $500  and 
up.  In  cases  of  special  design  at  varying  prices.  Write 
D.  H.  Baldwin  &  Co.,  142  West  4th  St.,  Cincinnati,  for 
catalogue  H  and  information  as  to  where  you  may  hear 

^  lla^uiin 
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The  roofing  that  | 
gives  lasting  pro¬ 
tection  at  rea-' 

sonable  cost  is. 

made  of  natural  i 
asphalt.  i 

Asphalt  is  the  greatest  natural  | 
waterproofer.  We  produce  more  | 
asphalt  than  all  the  rest  of  the  i 
world  put  together,  and  we  know  ' 
just  how  to  get  the  best  results.  ! 

Through  our  valuable  pro¬ 
cesses  we  combine  Trinidad  Lake  } 
and  other  natural  asphalts  in 
Gena  SCO  Ready  Roofing  in  such  , 
a  way  that  it  retains  its  life,  re-  1 
sisting  rain  and  snow,  heat  and 
cold,  for  years.  ' 

Genasco  is  easy  to  lay  and  ^ 
always  ready.  Several  weights; 
smooth  and  mineral  surfaces. 

Get  it  of  your  dealer,  or  write 
us  for  samples  and  Book  G. 

j 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT 
PAVING  COMPANY 

Largest  producers  of  asphalt  in  the  world 
New  York  PHILADELPHIA  Chicago 


ALABASTINE  is  the  most  economical  of 
materials  for  wall  decoration  because  it  is 
the  most  durable,  and  can  be  applied  time 
after  time  without  washing  or  scraping  the 
walls.  It  is  the  most  healtUul,  because  Ala- 
bastine  is  antiseptic  and  actually  destroys  all 
germ  life  that  comes  in  contact  with  it. 

Alabastine 

The  SamtaiyV/bll  Coating 

can  be  applied  to  any  wall  in  tints  to  eamai>ond  and 
harmonise  with  the  fumishinaa  od  the  room.  Full 
detailed  direetiaos  are  airen  on  each  packaae.  so  that 
anyone  can  use  Alabaetine  quickly  and  easily,  by 
simply  misina  it  with  eold  water  and  applyina  with  a 
flat  brush.  The  wall  once  eosted  with  Alabastine  can 
be  redecorated  with  other  tints,  as  desired,  year  after 
year  at  leas  than  one-half  the  cost  of  any  other  wall 
eoverina. 

Alabastine  is  sold  by  dealers  in  paints,  hardware, 
dmasand  aeneral  merchandise.  Buy  only  in  prop¬ 
erly  labded  Are  pound  packaces.  Accept  no  subati- 
tntaa.  60c  for  the  white  and  66c  for  tints. 

A  beaotifal  book  entitled,  ''Dainty  Wall  Dec¬ 
orations,”  contain^  M  exquisite  color  plans  in 
dieactusl  Alabastine  tint^  will  be  mailed  to 
any  address  on  receipt  of  ISc,  coin  or  stamps; 
or,  tint  cards  will  be  sent  free  on  request. 

The  Alabastine  Company, 

gt3  anadrlOs  assay,  OraaS  SapMs^  inf titan,  ar  ii j  Watw 
Vmt  York  Otty. 


IMPROVED 

HARTSHORN 

Self  Acting  Spring  Rollers 


Each  improved  HARTS¬ 
HORN  SHADE  ROLLER— 
no  tacks  required— is  perfect 
when  it  leaves  the  factory 
and  does  act  right.  That  s 
the  way  it  is  made. 


Wood  Rollers — Tin  Rollers 


Sold  everywhere  in  good 
stores.  Be  sure  to  look  on 
the  label  for  the  script  signa¬ 
ture  of  Stewart  Hartshorn, 
never  omitted,  and  thus  avoid 
trouble  and  expense. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 
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A  SEVERE  TEST 

The  BELLEVUE  -  STRATFORD  HOTEL  of  Philadelphia  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  im|K>rtant  in  the  country.  As  an  innovation  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  entertaining  its  guests  last  winter  the  roof  was  flooded  and  turned  into  an  ice 
skating  rink. 

Before  doing  this,  the  management  ascertained  that  the  building  carried  a 
BARRETT  SPECIFICATION  ROOF  of  Coal  Tar,  Pitch  and  Felt.  This  they 
knew  was  a  guarantee  that  it  would  prove  absolutely  watertight  under  this  ex¬ 
ceptionally  severe  test. 

Experience  proves  that  few  if  any  other  roofings  could  have  stood  it  suc¬ 
cessfully. 

For  most  buildings  BARRETT  SPECIFICATION  ROOFS  are  more  service¬ 
able,  satisfactory,  and  economical  t 

than  any  others. 

The  confidence  which  roof 
builders  themselves  have  in  the 
BARRETT  SPECIFICATION 
ROOF  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  they  are  always  willing  to 
guarantee  it  for  at  least  ten  years, 
as  against  no  guarantee  of  any 
kind  with  most  roofings.  And 
unlike  Tin,  and  other  metal  roofs, 
it  requires  no  periodical  coat¬ 
ing  or  painting  to  keep  it  water¬ 
tight. 

The  Barrett  Hand  Book, 
covering  the  entire  roofing  sub¬ 
ject,  will  be  mailed  free  on  request 
to  nearest  office. 


BADBETT  ^ 
MANUFACTUBING 
COMPANY 


NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO, .  NEW  ORLEANS,  PHILA¬ 
DELPHIA,  CINCINNATI,  BOSTON,  KANSAS  CITY, 
CLEVELAND,  MINNEAPOLIS,  ALLEGHENY,  ST. 
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l^ericK  £.5cot(brd 


f  '^HE  Quoin  Clut  of  New  York,  an  aaaociation 
^  of  the  leading  periodicals  of  national  circnla- 
-Xon  ^eac^g  {i^ctically  every  intelligent  English-speaking  family  in  the 
Unit^^Etates  and  Canada),  introduces  Mr.  Frederick  E.  Scotford,  who 
will  Represent  it  on  the  Pacific  Coast  in  a  movement  that  is  of  the  great- 
jies^^pottance  to  everyone  interested  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  Pacific  Coast 

State^.  He  will  co-operate  with  the  various  interests  of  the  Coast  in 

s.  \ 

obtaining  proper  publicity  for  their  communities  and  their  industries 
settlers  and  tourists. 


capit^sts, 

At  this  moment  Mr.  Scotford  has  offices  in  Seattle,  but  will  go  in  per¬ 
son,  or  by  letter,  to  any  place  on  the  Coast  where  a  Chamber  of  Commerce 
^  or  other  organised  body  wishes  to  know  how  it  can  be  benefited— as  other 
u  L  cities  and  communities  have  been — by  the  aid  of  the  magazines. 

s^^^^earing-house  of  Information  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 

li^rMr  to  assure  the  greatest  degree  of  helpfulness,  through  Mn 
Scotford’s  Work,  the  Quoin  Club  has  undertaken  to  act  as  a  clearing¬ 
house,  putting  everyone  interested  in  close  touch  with  reliable  sources  of 
information  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  Pacific  Coast  States— their 
topographical  and  climatic  advantages,  business  opportunities,  etc. 

Address  all  inquiries  either  to  Mr.  Scotfordt  476  Arcade  Building. 
Seattle,  Washington,  or  to 

SECRETARY 
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How  The  Life 
Is  Taken  Out  of 
Clear  Skin _ 


O  YO(7  know  who  steals 
most  complexions? 

The  Sherlock  Holmes 
of  Chemistry  always  de¬ 
tects  the  presence  of  the 
greatest  complexion 
thief  and  warns  you 
against  him. 

This  Sherlock  Holmes 
is  better  known  as  Red 
Litmus  Paper,  and  the 
thief  is  Alkali— free  in 
common  soap. 

All  common  soap  is 
made  of  an  alkali — caus¬ 
tic  soda  with  acid  fats, 
such  as  tallow,  and  acid  oils. 

Free  A  Ikali  in  common  soaps  steals  the  oils 
which  nature  provides  for  your  skin  to  keep  it 
lubricated— ro/f  and  flexible. 

And  so— common  soap  leaves  your  skin  dry, 
hard,  shriveled  up  and  prone  to  crack. 

You  can  easily  prove  this  for  yourself,  by 
looking  through  a  strong  microscope  at  skin  that 
has  been  frequently  washed  with  a  common  al¬ 
kali  soap. 

And  now  "Sherlock  Holmes"  comes  into  the 
case. - 

Chemists  look  for 
Alkali  with  Red  Lit¬ 
mus  Paper. 

When  Red  Litmus 
Paper  turns  blue  it 
shows  that  it  has 
found  Alkali. 

So  it  furnishes  the 
simple  means  of  mak¬ 
ing  an  infallible  test. 

You  can  make  this 
test  yourself. 

First — take  the  soap  you  now  use  for  the 
toilet  and  bath,  if  it  isn't  Resinol  Soap  (you  can 
try  that  later)  and  make  a  good  strong  “suds"  in 
a  glass. 

Now  dip  the  piece  of  Red  Litmus  Paper  into 
the  "suds.” 

If  the  Red  Litmus  Paper  turns  blue  (see 
Figure  l),it  proves  that  there’s  free  Alkali  in 
the  soap  you  use. 

And  that  proves  that  the  soap  you  use  surely 
harms  your  skin — your  complexion. 

That’s  how  the  Sherlock  Homes  of  Chemistry 
“shows  up"  the  thief  in  common  soap. 

Now  try  the  same  test  with  Resinol  Soap. 

We  will  gladly  send  you  a  sample  cake — see 
our  offer  below. 


Resinol  soap  won’t  turn  the  Litmus 
Paper  blue  (tee  Figure  2)  simply  be¬ 
cause  there  isn’t  any  free  alkali  in 
Resinol  Soap. 

Yon  see,  while  common  soap 
robs  your  skin.  Resinol  Soap 
feeds  it— keeps  it  in  the  pink  of 
healthy  condition. 

Because  Resinol 
Soap  nourishes  the  true 
skin. 

It  does  do  what  no 
other  soap  can  do. 

For  the  microscope 
proves  that  common  soap 
simply  clogs  up  your 
pores,  which  should  be 
open  and  clear,  not  only 
to  keep  you  in  good 
health,  but  also  to  fur¬ 
nish  access  to  your  true 
skin,  which  is  beneath  your  surface  skin. 

Therefore,  common  soap  can't  reach  your 
true  skin  to  give  it  nourishment,  even  if  common 
soap  should  have  anything  nourishing  in  it. 

And  your  true  skin  needs  nounshment,  be¬ 
cause  it  contains  all  the  organs  and  elements 
which  make  or  mar  skin  health  and  beauty. 

The  microscope 
proves  that  Resinol 
Soap  does  nourish  the 
true  skin,  because  you 
see  how  clear  and 
clean  it  leaves  your 
outer  skin  and  your 
pores  and  how  greed¬ 
ily  and  gratefully  the 
pores  absorb  the 
nourishing,  softening, 
soothing  elements  in 
Resinol  Soap  and 
carry  them  down  to  the  true  skin. 

Resinol  Soap  is  just  Resinol  in  soap  form. 

And  physicians,  chemists,  scientists— all  over 
the  world — have  never  found  anything  else  so 
good  for  the  skin  as  Resinol. 

Resinol  Soap  preserves,  purifies  and  beautifies 
the  skin,  scalp,  hair  and  hands. 

It  >  possesses  qualities  for  making  the  skin 
sweet  and  healthy  that  other  soaps  cannot  claim. 

It  has  proved  itself  the  only  safe  soap  for  all 
purposes  of  the  toilet,  bath  and  nursery. 

Resinol  Soap  “smells  clean’’- has 
a  scent  which  is  suggestive  of  its  re¬ 
freshing  purity. 

The  price  is  25  cents  per  cake 
but  it  lathers  so  readily  that  a 
cake  lasts  much  longer  than  a 
cake  of  ordinary  soap. 

Your  druggist  sells  it. 


If  You  Have  Not  Used  It  Make  a  Ten  Day 
Trial  of  Resinol  Soap  at  Our  Expense 

We  want  to  send  you  with  our  compliments  a  ten  days’  sample  of 
Resinol  Soap  and  a  copy  of  our  handsomSe  and  interesting  "Beauty  Album," 
Just  write  your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  card  and  direct  it  now  to 
Resinol  Chemical  Company,  jsi  W.  Lombard  Street,  Baltimore,  Md.,U.  S.  A. 


Please  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 


When  Buying  a  Camera 

you  must  remember  that  photographs  like  those  shown  in  this  ad¬ 
vertisement  are  almost  impossible  with  the  lenses  usually  furnished 
and  that  the  most  interesting  views  you  would  like  to  photograph 
are  often  the  most  difficult  to  get.  The  lens  Is  the  all  Important 
part  of  a  camera.  The  new  Tessar  Lens,  now  furnished  with  all 
Kodaks,  Premos,  Century  and  Hawkeye  Cameras,  will  make  pic¬ 
tures  such  as  those  shown  here  as  easily  as  any  other  kind.  It  will 
make  any  kind  of  a  picture  from  a  racing  automobile  to  a  portrait. 
Tessar  is  only  one  of  many  fine  photographic  lenses  made  by  the 
Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Company  and  described  in  a  beautifully 
illustrated  booklet,  "Aids  to  Artistic  Aims,*’ just  issued,  sent  free  on 
request.  Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  cameras  with  the  new 
Tessar  Lenses. 

Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co^  RodiMter,  n.  y. 

New  York  Boston  Washington  Chicago  San  Francisco 


PREMO 

DAYLIGHT 
FILM 
SYSTEM 

convert*  any  plate  camera  into  a 
daylifkt  loading  klm  camera. 

This  Adapter  and  This  Pack 

can  be  loaded  in  your  plate  camera 
in  broad  daylitfbt ;  vou  can  remove 
one  or  more  mms  tor  development 
at  any  time,  and  focus  each  separ¬ 
ately  on  your  ground  glass. 

Prices  of  Adapters :  .  4^.  $1.00 ;  4  x 5.  $1.50 ;  5  x  7.  $2.50 


Write  (or  catalogue  dcacrikiag  tkc  Premo  Film  Pack  Syatam 

Rochester  Optical  Company 


58  South  Street 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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'rier  he  ,^o  de.z 


Make  your  boy^s  food  tasty — Mother — for  it  has  to  do  some  big  things. 
It  has  to  make  flesh,  blood,  bone  and  muscle  and  supply  boundless 
Energy.  Remember,  the  boy  of  today  is  the  man  of  tomorrow. 

Don't  injure  him  physically  and  mentally  with  indigest- 
ible  meats,  pastries,  rich  puddings,  etc.,  that  act  as  a  drain 
H|  At  on  his  nervous  energy. 

Bu.  hi.  0, 


Egg-O-See  keeps  the  blood  cool  and  is  the  ideal  sununer  food.  - 


Give  him  tame  tomorrow— “there  won’t  be  no  leavio’f.” 

Prepared  uirder  conditions  of  scrupulous  cleanliness. 

Brery  grocer  in  the  country  sells  BOG-O-SEE — the  whole  wheat  cereal.  If  your  grocer  has  not  receired  bis  supply,  mail 
ns  10  cents  and  bis  name  (15  cents  west  of  the  Kocky  Mountains)  and  we  will  send  you  a  package  of 
BGO-O-SEE  and  a  copy  of  the  book,  “-back  to  notoro.” 

FREE  “-back  to  nature”  book  a 

Our  32-page  book,  “-bock  to  aotura.”  outlines  a  plan  of  right  llTing,  Including  menus  for  7  ^ 

days  atMl  recipes  for  preparing  the  necessary  dishes,  based  on  a  whole  wheat  diet,  with  suggestloos 
for  bathing,  eating  and  eaercise,  illustrated  from  life,  eaceedingly  simple  and  attnctlre.  By 

following  Its  precepts,  abounding  and  rigorous  health  Is  sure  to  result.  J  C' 

Published  to  tell  at  25  cents  a  copy,  this  bandKmely  illustrated  book  will  be  mailed  PRBB 
to  anyone  who  writes,  as  long  as  this  edition  lasts.  Address 

EGG^-SEE  CEREAL  COMPANY  ^ 

476-526  Front  Street  Quincy,  lUinois 


all  there  It  In  wheat — and  he’ll  be  your  heart’s  |oy — strong,  healthy,  bright,  smart  and  quick  at  his  studies. 

You  won’t  have  to  coaa  him  to  eat  it  either.  Mother,  for  its  deliciout  rich  flavor  when  eaten  with  cream  and  sugar  is  Just 
what  be  craves  most  for. 


I’leasc  mention  Lverybody't  Magazine  wlien  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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Talks  on 

Outdoor  Advertising 


The  Black»mith*s  Anvil  Cannot  Sound  Grand  Opera 


Mr.  Outdoor  Advertiser, 
let’s  talk  common  sense. 

The  space  yon  are  using  on 
billboards  and  in  street  cars 
must  either  bring  you  a  profit 
or  net  you  a  loss. 

That’s  a  self-evident  fact. 
You  cannot  afford  to  con- 


“furthering  art  for  art's 
sake." 

It's  a  merchandise  prop¬ 
osition  pure  and  simple. 

Yet  most  posters  and  car 
cards — in  fact.  99S  of  all 
posters  and  car  cards — are 
prepared  by  color  printers 
whose  only  knowledge  of 
selling  force  lies  in  produc¬ 
ing  sketches  to  sell  to  you, 
Mr.  Outdoor  Advertiser. 

This  color  printer  is  inter¬ 
ested  solely  and  entirely  in 
his  own  work  and  in  producing  something  so 
artistic,  so  finely  finished  and  so  perfect  in 
techn.que  that  it  will  “Please  the  man  who  pays 
the  bill” — and  that's  you — irrespective  of  whether 
it  will  induce  people  to  buy  j/our  goods  or  not. 

He  knows,  even  if  you  do  not  tell  him,  that  he 
is  working  in  competition  with  other  color  printers 
and  that  to  secure  the  order  he  must  primarily 
submit  a  design  to  please  the  eye  of  the  man  who 
decides. 

The  merchandising  element  does  not  enter 
into  the  transaction  at  any  stage  except  so  far  as 
it  concerns  his  selling  you  his  merchandise. 

If,  by  flattering  your  vanity,  by  touching  upon 
the  distinction  of  having  your  name  attached  to 
such  work  of  art  as  he  submits,  be  can  induce  you 
to  accept  a  design  containing  seven  or  eight  colors 
instead  of  two  or  three,  all  the  better  for  him.  He 
has  accomplished  the  purpose  for  which  be  made 
the  sketch — to  sell  his  own  goods. 

Every  extra  color  means  so  much  more  money 
in  his  pocket. 

No  blame  can  attach  to  the  color  printer  for 
presenting  the  product  of  bis  skill  as  a  colorist  in 
Its  best  light,  or  of  making  bis  sketches  as  ela¬ 
borate  as  be  can  induce  you  to  take. 

He  gpves  you  honest  value  in  color  printing 
for  your  money  and  has  a  right  to  sell  you  as  large 
a  bill  as  he  can.  That  is  what  be  is  in  business 
for — to  sell  his  goods — not  yours. 

But,  though  he  g^ives  you  full  value  in  color 
printing,  how  about  the  value  of  the  design  from 
the  standpoint  of  adverlisingf 

As  wisely  expect  a  typesetter  or  electrotype 
fonndryman  to  prepare  a  business-bringing  maga- 
sine  or  newspai^r  advertisement  as  to  expect  a 
color  printer,  skilled  artist  and  artisan  though  be 
may  1^,  to  prepare  a  poster  that  will  economically 
sell  your  merchandise. 


Because  salesmanship  is  based  oq  thorough 
business  knowledge,guided  by  valuable  experience 
— not  upon‘'artistic"genins  directing  skilled  hands. 

The  nature  of  art  work  and  the  personality  of 
the  worker  causes  the  artist  in  particular  to  be 
acknowledged  generally  as  a  poor  business  man. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  true  that  in  many  in¬ 
stances  these  “artistically”  prepared  peters  and 
street  car  cards— the  product  of  “art"  instead  of 
advertising  experience — have  resulted  in  profit- 


product  advertised. 

But  it  is  also  a  fact  capable  of  demonstration 
that  such  “art  ”  posters  have  sold  goods  in  spite 
of  the  copy  used  to  fill  a  certain  space  rather  than 
because  of  it. 

And  because  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  bill¬ 
board  space  itself,  many  a  posting  campaign  has 
been  a  success  in  spite  of  the  “art”  copy  used  to 
fill  the  space. 

It  can  also  be  convincingly  demonstrated  that 
this  same  valuable  space  filled  with  sales  produc¬ 
ing  copy  focusing  the  vital  selling  points  of  your 
proposition  in  a  few  words  with  an  appropriate 
illustration,  would  have  been  multiplied  in  value 
many  times  and  thus  your  results  in  profits  on  the 
advertising  increased  proportionately. 

Maximum  results  in  advertising  however,  can 
never  come  from  mere  “art”  skill,  no  matter  how 
great. 

But  a  poster  you  say  is  designed  principally  to 
attract  the  attention,  please  the  eye  and  give 
prominence  to  the  name  of  your  firm. 

True,  Mr.  Outdoor  Advertiser. 

But  the  most  important  point  of  all  you  have 
overlooked. 

If  your  poster  or  street  car  card  is  to  reach  the 
maximum  of  its  effectiveness,  it  must  also  open 
the  purses  of  those  who  read  it  and  drive  them 
into  the  stores  to  buy  your  goods. 

Otherwise  you  are  simply  supporting  art  for  art's 
sake  and  wasting  money  instead  of  investing  it. 

The  great  middle  class — the  buying  class — are 
practicid  rather  than  aesthetic. 

High  art  will  not  and  does  not  loosen  their 
purse  strings  when  it  requires  studying  or  figur¬ 
ing  to  determine  what  is  for  sale,  or  for  what 
purpose  it  is  intended. 

Take  the  case  of  Omeg^  Oil. 

You  well  remember  their  original  poster— the 
boy,  the  geese  and  the  bag  of  corn,  with  the  words 
“Omega  Oil”  in  the  upper  corner. 

The  color  scheme  was  a  symphony  of  harmonies, 
the  composition  beyond  reproach,  the  technique 
perfect. 

The  work  reflected  great  credit  on  the  color 
printer  who  prepared  it. 

Its  use  also  depleted  the  pocketbook  of  “The 
man  who  paid  the  bill,”  it  has  been  said,  to  the 
extent  of  $140,000  before  it  was  declared  a  failure 
and  its  use  discontinued. 

Then  came  a  vital  change  in  their  copy,  the 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 
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neceuity  for  whicb  bad  been  driven  borne  at  tbe 
price  of  thousands  of  dollars. 

Tbeir  next  poster  copy  told  a  story  in  each 
picture,  instead  of  being  merely  a  sacriflce  on  tbe 
altar  of  art. 

Tbe  result  is  that  tbe  lost  thousands  were  soon 
recovered  after  the  new  posters  appeared. 

Tbe  new  copy — tbe  bandaged  arm  with  the 
words  “Omega  Oil  for  sprains  and  bruises”— tbe 
swollen  leg  oeing  rubbed  with  “Omega  Oil  for 
Rheumatism"  tells  at  a  glance  what  is  being  sold, 
(with  but  few  words  to  read)  what  it  is  for,  and 
suggests  relief  from  pain  to  those  who  suffer,  in  a 
manner  that  sent  the  people  to  the  stores  and 
opened  tbeir  purses. 

The  millions  in  profits  resulting  from  the  sale 
of  Cascarets  were  largely  gained  through  the 
forceful  posters  with  appropriate  illustrations  and 
the  words  “Cascarets — Best  for  the  Bowels — They 
work  while  you  Sleep.” 

Here  again  is  condensed  advertising— tbe  whole 


its  purpose  and  tbe  ease  of  its  action — all  told 
succinctly  in  one  short  sentence  that  drove  tbe 
story  straight  to  tbe  mind  of  the  reader. 

Not  merely  the  attracting  of  attention,  you  see, 
but  the  meat  of  your  selling  argument,  freed  from 
busks  and  shell  until  it  is  ready  for  sure  and 
profitable  digestion  by  the  public— is  the  vital 
element  in  successful  poster  copy. 

No  color  printer  could  ori^nate  such  copy, 
however  qualified  mechanically  and  artistically 
be  might  be  to  interpret  the  selling  idea  once 
given  to  him,  or  bow  successful  he  might  be  in 
inducing  you  to  buy  the  products  of  bis  brush. 

The  Impressario  cannot  perfectly  render  the 
opera  II  Trovatore  by  means  of  tbe  anvils  alone, 
although  the  anvil  plays  an  important  part  in  its 
presentation. 

For  there  is  more  to  opera  than  mere  sound. 

Neither  can  mechanical  nor  “artistic"  skill  alone 
produce  a  poster  or  street  car  card  which  will 
economically  sell  goods  any  more  than  the  mechan¬ 
ical  skill  of  the  electrotype  foundryman  alone  can 
produce  a  magazine  or  newspaper  advertisement 
which  will  clear  the  merchandise  from  your 
shelves. 

Tbe  blacksmith’s  anvil  cannot  sound  grand  opera. 


An  advertising  agency  which  devotes  the  greater 
share  of  its  thought  to  copy  is  the  logical  place  to  look 
for  selling  force  in  poster  and  street  car  cards. 

The  business  of  the  Advertising  Agency  Is  to 
economically  sell  the  goods  advertised  by  opening  the 
purses  of  the  masses  through  the  use  of  printer’s  ink. 

The  more  experienced  the  agency  is  in  copy  prepara¬ 
tion  and  the  greater  the  agency’s  ability  to  sell  to  the 
people  through  printer's  ink,  the  greater  will  be  the 
returns  and  lower  will  be  tbe  cost  of  tbe  returns  to  tbe 
man  who  pays  the  bills. 

These  are  acknowledged  facts,  proved  so  thoroughly 
and  convincingly  that  there  is  no  room  for  argument. 

This  holds  quite  as  true  with  regard  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  poster  and  street  car  advertising  as  with  regard 
to  advertising  which  appears  in  publications  of  general 
circulation. 

But  it  has  also  been  demonstrated  that  many  copy 
writers  who  can  prepare  successful  copy  for  magazines 


and  newspapers  cannot  successfully  condense  the  sell¬ 
ing  arguments  to  such  tabloid  form  as  the  demands  of 
outdoor  advertising  require. 

These  two  forms  of  advertising,  to  wit— publication 
adveitising  and  poster  advertising— are  as  widely  dif¬ 
ferent  as  indoors  from  outdoors.- The  methods  as 
widely  separated  as  selling  goods  over  tbe  counter  and 
marketing  them  by  mail. 

With  tbe  single  exception  of  Lord  A  Thomas  no  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  in  America  is  equipped  with  a  separate 
and  exclusive  copy  force  trained  in  the  production  of 
posters  and  car  cards  designed  to  sell  goods  instead  of 
to  merely  please  the  advertiser,  with  no  result  In  view 
except  an  order  for  posting. 

No  other  agency  In  America  has  had  tbe  courage  or 
faith  required  to  spend  thousands  of  dollars  in  the  equip¬ 
ment  of  a  Special  Organization  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  production  of  Posters  and  Car  Cards  whicb  will 
market  the  most  goods  for  the  advertiser  at  tbe  least 
advertising  expense. 

All  other  agencies  either  attempt  to  utilize  their 
magazine  and  newspaper  copy  force  in  the  preparation 
of  poster  copy  and  designs  or  submit  to  you  tbe  product 
of  the  same  color  printer  to  whom  you  might  have  gone 


it  is  not  generally  known  that  most  agency  posters  are 
prepared  both  as  to  idea  and  design  by  color  printers. 

In  either  case  you,  Mr.  Outdoor  Advertiser,  are 
being  given  a  stone  when  you  crave  bread,  and  have  no 
just  cause  for  disappointment  if  your  posting  campaign 
fails  to  show  the  desired  results  in  stimulated  trade. 

I.ord  &  Thomas  alone  have  had  the  temerity  to  step 
Into  tbe  gap  at  an  expense  of  over  S30.000  to  give  the 
same  trained  service  on  bill  boards  and  street  car  ad¬ 
vertising  which  Is  expected  and  demanded  on  advertise¬ 
ments  whicb  are  to  appear  in  general  publications. 

This  has  not  been  done  hurriedly  or  carelessly. 
Quality  of  service  and  ability  In  the  individual  members 
of  the  staff  has  received  sole  consideration  to  the  entire 
exclusion  of  cost. 

It  required  over  two  years  to  secure  the  right  men  to 
be  entrusted  with  this  important  department. 

This  trained  service— the  only  exclusive  specialized 
service  of  its  kind  in  America— is  at  your  command 
without  added  expense  to  you,  Mr.  Outdoor  Advertiser, 
If  you  want  it. 

It  will  cost  yon  no  more  to  have  your  Posters  and 
Car  Cards  prepared  by  Lord  &  Thomas’  trained  poster 
copy  men  than  it  does  now  to  have  them  prepared  by 
color  printers. 

Space  on  billboards  or  !■  street  cars  will  cost  you  the 
same  no  matter  from  whom  you  buy  it- whether  from 
Lord  &  Thomas,  or  direct,  or  through  any  other 
authorized  agency. 

The  Posting  systems  bear  the  exiiense  of  this  ser¬ 
vice— not  you.  Because  they  recognize  that  in  proportion 
as  y  3n  succeed  through  Billboard  and  Street  Car  adver¬ 
tising,  to  just  that  extent  will  it  mean  success  for  them. 

Therefore,  if  Lord  &  Thomas  look  after  your  bill 
posting  and  street  car  work  your  space  will  cost  you 
basically  no  more  and  no  less  than  it  does  at  present,  but 
this  space  will  be  immeasurably  increased  in  value  and 
productiveness  by  being  filled  with  sales  producing  copy. 

If  yon  are  Interested  in  Outdoor  Advertising,  or  con¬ 
template  Outdoor  work,  or  if  you  wish  your  Billboard 
andStreetCarSpace  to  bring  you  BETTER  RETURNS, 
write  us  for  our  Book  on  Outdoor  Advertising— which 
fully  covers  in  detail  every  phase  of  this  form  of  pub¬ 
licity.  We  are  also  about  to  issue  a  series  of  small  books 
(cloth  bound)  covering  advertising— newspaper,  maga¬ 
zine  and  outdoor- in  all  its  phases. 

The  value  of  the  information  and  data  this  series 
contains  cannot  be  measured  by  the  price  they  were 
intended  to  sell  at— S4.00— but  we  will  gladly  send  them 
free  to  any  Interested  advertiser. 


Lord  &  Thomas 

Established  1873 

Largest  Advertising  Agency  in  America 

Annual  Volume  Placed  for  Clients 


CHICAGO 


Approaching  $4,000,000.00 


NEW  YORK 
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A  fact  fully  demonstrated  in  the  1906  models  of  the  ’’Snow'’  shoe.  1 

only  do  they  adhere  closely  to  the  lines  indicated  by  the  fashionable 

New  York  custom  boot  makers  in  their  latest  models,  but  there  _ 

has  been  incorporated  into  the  manufacture  of  the  ’’Snow  ^  shoe 

an  indescribable  originality  of  conception,  make  up  and 

appearance  that  gives  it  an  individuality  all  its  own.  The 

"Snow”  shoe  stands  to-day  as  the  realized  ideal  of  mod- 

ern  shoemaking.  So  utterly  different  are  the ’’Snow” 

shoes  from  the  ordinary  ready-to-wear  kind  that  they 

are  widely  and  justly  known  as  ’’those  totally  different 

shoes  of  Snow’s.”  The  ’’Snow”  shoe  for  summer 

wear  is  all  that  fashion  dictates — plus  ’’Snow”  in- 

dividuality.  It  is  modeled  along  graceful,  sym- 

metrical  lines — the  equal  of  the  average  high 

priced  custom-made  shoe  in  appearance,  fit, 

comfort  and  durability.  Men  of  taste  fully 

appreciate  the  “totally  different  ’Snow* 


new- 
est  fancy 
Blucher  Oxford, 
made  with  Patent 
Calf  vamp  and  quarter, 
with  Dull  Mat  Calf  top,  ex- 
tension  sole,  fine  “fudge”  stitch, 
high  military  heel,  English  backstay. 
Every  pair  of  “Snow”  shoes  is  made  with 
a  Steel  Arch  Shank  that  not  only  preserves 
the  shape  but  prevents  tendency  toward 
broken  arches  or  flat-footed  shoes. 

If  you  cannot  obtain  these  styles  of  your 
local  dealer,  write  our  nearest  distributing 
agent  or  direct  to  the  factorv.  Sent  post- 

Said  to  any  address  in  the  Cnited  States  or 
ependencies,  Canada,  Mexico,  and  all 
countries  having  parcels  post  arrangements, 
on  receipt  of  $3.75  per  pair,  the  extra  25c 
covering  carriage  charges  only. 

We  waat  to  keep  yon  pooled  on  the 
“totally  dlflereot”  Smw  slMte.  Our  latest 
descriptive  fashion  book,  fully  illustrateil.  tells  the 
story.  It  is  the  best  shoe  tiook  issued  and  is  yours 
for  the  asking;.  Send  for  the  book,  and  we  will 

filace  your  name  on  our  tnailine  list.  You  will  be 
nterested  to  know  all  about  the  latest  styles  as 
new  books  appear. 

GEORGE  G.  SNOW  CO..  . 
Box  896.  Brockton,  Mass. 


Sold  by  Leading  Dealers 

in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and 
principal  foreign  countries. 


“Snow”  Shoe  Dlatrlbultna  Ageacies 

A.  J.  Rates  h  Co.,  ITS  Ilnane  St.,  New  York  City. 
Clark-Hntrhlnson  Co.,  til  Kedensl  St.,  Itostoii,  Uaas 
W.  H.  Cosgrave  shoe  Co.,  Zanesville,  Ohio. 

John  Oates  A  Co.,  ClnclnnaU,  Ohio. 
lioMsmlth  Bros.,  Scranton,  Pa. 

J.  U.  liheh  A  Sont,Ul  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
M.  Heaberg.  Klchmand,  Va. 

C.  W.  Marks  shoe  Co.,  rifth  Ave.,  Chicago,  lU. 

Marks  A  stix,  ClndnnaU,  iihio. 

Tbot.  K.  Kay  A  Co.,  PItttbuivh,  Pa. 

^  E.  Smith  Shoe  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Wayne  Shoe  Co..  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Wbltoey,  Wabel  A  Co..  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

WMi  A  Danner,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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The  New  York  Central  Lines 
Lead  the  World 


Leslie's  Weekly 


“POR  the  excellence 
of  their  tracks,  the 
speed  of  their  trains,  the 
safety  and  comfort  of 
their  patrons,  the  love¬ 
liness  and  variety  of 
their  scenery 
her  and  importance  of 
their  cities,  and  the  uni¬ 
formly  corred:  charader 
of  their  service,  the  New 
York  Central  Lines  are 
not  surpassed  by  any 
other  system  in  the 
world.” 

Ask  a  ticket  agent 
of  any  of  these  lines  for 
information. 


num 


Th«  N*w  York  Control  LInoo  tako  you  from  ovory 
diroction  to  Niagara  Falla 


A  copy  oi  The  New  York  Central  Line’*  Four-Track  Sehei  No.  9,  “Two  Days  at  Niagara  Falls,”  will  be  tent  free,  postpaid,  on 
receipc  oi  a  two-cent  stamp,  by  George  H.  Daniels,  Manager  General  Advertising  Department,  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York 


C.  F.  DALY  W.  J.  LYNCH 

Psiaaenger  Traffic  Manager  Passenger  Traffic  Manager 
New  York  Chicago 
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For  Men  Who  Seek 
COLLAR  COMFORT 

Don't  pay  25c.  (or  a  linen  collar  when 
you  can  get  a  linen  collar  o(  equal  value 
at  half  that  price. 

Don't  pay  15c.  (or  a  cotton  collar 
when  you  can  get  a  linen  collar  of  <k>uble 
value  (or  lest  money. 

London  Town 

BRAND 

Linen  ColleLrs 

En^lijh  SlyltJ  Irish  Linen 
American  Makf 

Four-ply,  thnink  and  dzed  accurately. 

They  nave  the  tame  poinb  o(  merit  at 
the  25c.  collars. 

The  quarter  kind — in  quarter  sizes — a 
quarter  saved,  at  two-(or-a-quarter. 

They  are  the  out-o(-the-ordinary-kind, 
the  only  collar  made  and  told  under  a 
guarantee. 

At  dealers  who  keep  good  (umithinm. 
Send  (or  our  illustrated  Book,  CDEE 
“How  We  Be-Unen  You."  ■ 

1(  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you,  tend  25c.  for  two  London 


collar  that's  a  bit  exclusive. 

Morrison  Shirt  Co. 

CLEMS  FALLS.  N.T. 

This  thowB  Mr  Holboni  C*lkr.  A  aylMi, 
•MslMr,wBrni  wMthcroolUr 


MGLE 


mim 


Self  mi 


Press  the  button  and  the 
“Flash”  fills  in  a  flash. 

No  glass  filler — no  ink  to  spill — 
no  clogging  or  shaking.  Writes 
instantly. 

FLASH  "iSr  $1.50 

Lnrge  Size  $3.00 

1 4  Karat  gold  pen  point — each 
pen  absolutely  guaranteed. 

Sold  by  all  stationers  and  stores 
or  direct  upon  receipt  of  price. 

Eagle  Pencil  Co. 

BROADWAT,  COR.  WIIITK  8T.,  NEW  YORE 
14  rORR  ST.,  LOEDOX,  R.  C.,  E-EO. 


John  MackuntosVi 
the  Tof* 


-  TrtuU  Mark'* 

MAOKIMTOSH^S 

TOFFEE 

Thu  Puruut  and  Cruamluut  Taffy  Made 

Don’t  know  the  taste  of  MACK¬ 
INTOSH’S  TOFFEE?  You’ve 
missed  the  choicest  candy  flavor 
ever  known.  But  what  a  treat  is 
in  store  for  you  when  you  do  taste 
it.  Eat  all  you  want  of  it  and 
you  will  be  the  better  for  it. 

5c  and  10c  packages 

Ar  all  Healers 

JOHN  MACKINTOSH,  Dcp(.  E,  7S  HuAmu  St,  New  York 


I  — —I fiiM  I 

,  .  iT'iliT.  J  MVi  iTiWiTTTi  LV:V  *1] 

i|l 

Wffl 

W' 

I  isife 


The  engineer  who  needs  a  low- 
priced  but  thoroughly  efficient  coat¬ 
ing  for  structural  iron,  smoke 
stacks,  stand  pipes,  underground 
damp-prooEng,  etc.,  should  inves¬ 
tigate 

EBONITE  PAINT-VARNISH 


Ebonite  will  stand  heat  and  cold, 
and  the  expansion  and  contraction 
of  metals  better  than  any  other 
composition  on  the  market.  Its 
cost  is  the  lowest  in  the  whole 
range  of  paint  prices.  Investigation 
and  trial  will  convince  the  most  ex¬ 
acting.  Send  for  booklet,  sample 
and  prices. 

BUCHANAN  FOSTER  COMPANY 
438  Chestnut  St,  Philadelphia 
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RESORTS  (rf'EASTERN^NORXHEBN 

jl  reached  by  the 


'/msTPArsa  itsscfi/PTWE ' 
PAHfffiETSft  v.yru'rfy'aiimin 

Am)MtfZ-M£V/JSl/£0m 
XRTHErauoiP/.vcnrusAt) 
muKMAj:£i>  irmmEiPT 
a-2*issrAfats/m(acMBocK. 

Au  Along  ShoreAhong 

THEMOVNIALNS’LAKESAND 

Strl\ms*To  the  Fish  and 
Game  CouinwofNEwENfr 
LAND  Canada  AND  THE 

MaWTIME  PROVINCES  • 
fkRRlMACHVAlX£Y*LAKE 
Sonapee-Vacation  Days 
InSoethernNewHampshire 
LakeMemphremacoc 


Portfolios 

Mocniains  of  NewIngund 
Seashore  ofNewInoland 
Rivers  ofNewCngiand 
Lakes  of  NcwEngund 
Picturesque  NewEngland 

HISTORIC  MlSCeLLAMCOI^ 

The  CharlesRiver  to  the 
Hudson. 

WlUflC  SENT  UPON  RECEIPTOF 
6  CENTS  FOR  EACH  BOOK. 

Resorts  IorThe  ,.rnrr 
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Apple 


AuiomAtic 
Battery  ' 
Chapacr 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


A  Practical  Reason  Why 

An  especially  practical  reason  why  the 
Aerocar  should  be  the  choice  of  the  motorist 
lies  in  its  successfully  demonstrated  Air-cooled 
Motor. 


HPouivtain 

^Always  Ready  to  Write^^ 

The  ready  pen  makes  the  ready  writer. 
The  PAUL  E.  WIRT  FOUNTAIN 
PEN  it  alwayt  ready;  almayt  writet. 
Durable,  non-leaking.  Made  in  too  styles. 
A  constant  satisfaction  to  all  who  use  it. 
Send  for  descriptive  booklet. 

PAUL  E.  WIRT 
Bos  G-4  BIstatbarf 


77i«  ear  /or  today,  tomorrow  and  years 
to  come.  BuOt  by  practical  men 


We  ore  makiiiK  immediate  deiivery.  The  par- 
chaser  of  on  ilwoetv  wlii  get  it  on  the  day 
specMied,  car  complete  os  shown,  ready  for  tour- 
lag.  This  fact  cannot  he  overlooked  either  by  pur¬ 
chasers  or  selling  agents. 


The  hope  and  desire  of  the  motorist  for  years 
has  been  for  a  reliable  air-cooled  motor.  It  has 
always  been  recognized  that  the  solution  of  the 
greatest  of  motor  difficulties  would  be  through 
the  successful  air-cooled  motor,  because  of  the 
simpler  mechanical  construction,  the  saving  in 
weight,  the  dependability  in  power  and  immedi¬ 
ate  and  continuous  adaptability  to  any  and  every 
climatic  temperature — a  motor  car  that  would  run 
iust  as  certainly  when  the  temperature  was  100 
in  the  shade  as  it  would  when  the  temperature 
registered  below  zero  ;  a  motor  whose  force  was 
reliable  under  all  mad  conditions,  and  that  would 
carry  its  car  surely  up  all  grades  and  hills. 

The  Aurocar  will  do  all  this  because  it  bas  done  all 
tbia,  and  is  doing  it  every  day. 

“  Built  by  practical  men Is  tbe  strongest  guarantee  of 
satisfacUon  tbe  motor  car  world  can  offer  and  tbe  Aerocor 
is  tbe  production  of  practical  men. 

Aurooor  Model  A,  1906—34  H.  P.— 4  cylinders.  Air¬ 
cooled— Range  of  speed  from  3  to  4.5  miles  an  hour  on  bigb 
gear— 6  Passengers— 4  x  34  Tires  with  3,000  pounds  weight— 
T04-lnch  Wheel  Base-Sliding 
Gear,  3  speeds  forward  and  re-  ^  gs. 

verse.  Price  $2800  F.O.  B.  De- 
trolt  H 

The  Aerocar  is  a  big  car  for  m  L  ■ ,  .  \'*V 

tbe  money— tbe  biggest  auto-  9 

mobile  value  in  America.  Drop  llBlSI  5  iSudO 
us  a  card  that  we  may  give  you  a  \v\  1  S  p  '  jL/ 

practical  demonstration. 

Send  for  our  illustrated  de-  ft 

scrlptlve  literature. 

The  Aerocar  Company,  Detroit,  Mich.,  U.S.A. 

Members  of  American  Motor  Car  Manufacturers'  Assuciation 

Aerocar  Co.  of  Sew  York,  rsd  and  Broadway,  S.  Y.  City 
Tlie  .Aerocar  Co.  of  Chicago,  sx7-3U  Wabash  Are.,  Chicago,  III. 
Imperial  Auto  Co.,  lOU  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Oscar  Bergestrom,  sssssr  S.  Third  Atv.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


REMINGTON 

All  standard  makts  at  lowest  possible  price. 
Bjrai.jgLHjL  remingtons  and  SMITHS,  $io  to  $65.  Olivers 
aud  Underwoods,  gjs  to  $6,. 

a  limited  quantity  of  good  Visible 
typewriters  $io. 

STANDARD  TYPEWRITER  EXCHANGE 
Suite  B,  251  Broadway,  New  York  City 


FOLDING  BATH  TUB 


Reqxjirea  Llttlo 
■  Water  and 

COSTS  LITTLE 

Write  fer  Rpeelal  Offer 

Ageete  Weeted 

M.  R..  1R.WIN.  103  ChBcmbers  St..  NEW  YORJC 


PLENTY  OF  CURRENT 

liatterics  can  he  had  at  all  times  hy  iiisiMlIiug 
an  APFlJt  KATTKRY  tIUKt.EK  on  your  auto, 
boat  or  engine.  Keeps  the  current  Stroup  and 
sure.  No  delays  or  trouble  from  faulty  iguitions. 
YWrite  for  full  infonnatioii  to>day. 

The  Eleetricftl  Mfk.  C*. 

119  81.  Clair  M.  Dayton,  CHita 


Are  Your  Children  Healthy? 

Lots  of  An  *■  Irish  Hall  *'  car  will  give  health- 

fun  exercise  to  arms,  lefpt,  back,  lungs. 

Built  shoulders,  wrists,  ankles,  hands  and  feet, 

low  and  X  '  Brings  children  home  happy, 

can’t  /  '  hungry  and  healthfully  tired. 

,  1  ^  The  car  that's  geared  for  speed, 

upset.  [  Yun  all  day  and  spills  Impossible. 

g  At  your  dealers,  or  direct  at  lowest 
factory  prices. 

Hill-standard  Mfg.  Co. 

4»  IKIRII  MAIL  AVENVE 
*  ANDEKSON,  INU. 


Pateated 
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PRIST  0  LITE 
CAS  TANK 


lorious  Lake  St.  John— Canada's  Inland  Sea- 

Head  Waters  of  the  Saguenay  .  .  Home  of  the  Leaping  Onananiche 

THE  ROBERVAL 

The  Best  Appointed  Hotel  in  Canada 

two  hundred  miles  north  of  Quebec,  and 
twenty-four  hours’  ride  from  New  York, 

OPENS  JUNE  FIRST 

Luxury  and  creature  comforts  on  the  verge 
of  the  wilderness.  The  wildest  scenery  and 
the  greatest  fishing  in  the  world.  Fishing  and  camping  trips,  including  guides,  canoes  and 
complete  equipment,  furnished  by  the  management.  Golf  course  and  Tennis  courts  on  the 
hotel  grounds. 

HOW  TO  GET  THERE 

By  rail  or  St  Lawrence  River  boats  to  Quebec,  tbence  by  the  pictures^  Quebec  &  Lake  St.  John  Railway, 
through  the  Laurendan  Mountains,  direct  to  The  Roberval.  returning  to  Quebec  by  steamboat  down  the  majestic 
Saguenay  and  the  lordly  St  Lawrence.  A  glorious  vacation  of  infinite  variety,  returning  from  Montreal  via  Lake 
Champlain,  Lake  George,  Saratoga  and  the  Hudson  River. 

Full  information  as  to  rates,  etc.,  and  descriptive  booklet  mailed  upon  application  to 

HERBERT  B.  LOCKE,  General  Manager,  42  Broadway,  New  York 

Aher  June  First,  address  THE  ROBERVAL,  Lake  St  John,  Canada 


Ready  Made  Gas  for  Automobiles 


A  Tank  of  Gas — a  Key  to  Turn  It  On — a  Match  to  Light  It 


PREST-O-LITB  gas  is  generated  in  advance, 
purified,  cleaned,  cooled,  dried  and  condensed 
In  tanks  so  it  is  easy  to  handle,  easy  to  carry,  and 
always  ready  for  use. 

*  s  *  a 

With  Prest-O-Lite,  you  are  rid  of  carbide,  rid  of  gas 
making,  rid  of  labor,  rid  of  delay,  rid  of  danger— for 
all  time.  There  is  nothing  to  make  heat  and  dust  and 
gather  moisture  to  clog  tubes  and  stop  burners. 

•  *  •  * 

Prest-O-Lite  is  compressed  so  you  may  regulate  the 
pressure  to  suit  yourself.  It  always  gives  even,  steady. 


pressure  to  suit  yoursell.  It  alway^ives  even,  steady, 
brilliant  light  No  jar  has  any  effect  on  it.  Rough 
roads  or  smooth  make  no  difference.  Speed  does  not 
influence  it  Consequently  there  is  no  “  blowing  ” — 
no  flashing — no  dimness. 

•  •  *  * 

When  the  gas  in  a  Prest-O-Lite  tank  gives  out,  you 
get  a  new  tank  ready  full,  for  the  price  of  re-charging. 
Five  minutes  is  enough  time  for  the  replacing  and— 
there  you  are,  with  lignt  enough  for  as  many  hours  as 


your  tank  holds  cubic  feet  of  gas  (large  ones  70  cubic 
feet,  small  ones  40). 

*  *  *  * 

Prest-O-Lite  tanks,  being  seamless  and  pressure 
proof,  cannot  leak.  There  is  nothing  to  soil  or  injure 
your  bands  or  clothes — nothing  to  wait  for— nothing  to 
interfere  with  your  pleasure.  We  make  the  gas — you 
use  it — that’s  all.  It’s  about  the  same  as  having  city 
gas  in  your  home — only  better. 

•  •  *  « 

W'rite  today  for  our  book  “  Rea^  Made  Gas  for 
Auto  Lights.’'  It  tells  how  and  why  Prest-O-Lite  does 
away  with  all  the  evils  of  the  old  fashioned  generator 
metfiod  of  making  light  for  a  motor  car. 

•  *  *  * 

We  send  the  book  with  our  compliments  to  any 
owner  or  prospective  owner  of  a  motor  car. 

*  *  *  * 

Your  name  and  address  on  a  post  card  mailed  to  us 
now  will  bring  you  the  book  at  once  post  paid. 


The  Prest-O-Lite  Co.  Department  13  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Over  400  Supply  Stations — one  in  each  important  city  of  the 
United  States.  Ask  for  list. 
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Six  Ways  to  Advertise 


W  ' ' - tHE  goal  of  every  advertiser’s 

[1^^  !  ambition  is  a  great  and  growing 

I  business  with  an  organization 
and  an  output  large  enough  to 
warrant  a  “general  publicity” 
campaign  and  the  proud  slogan 
“Sold  by  dealers  everywhere.” 
But  the  most  ambitious  must  make  a  beginning. 
The  first  thought  of  the  new  advertiser  is  to 
present  his  proposition,  state  the  price,  sign  his 
name  and  wait  for  orders.  Some- 
DI^CT  times — if  s|)ace  is  adequate,  copy 

0RDEI(3  clever,  and  the  article  not  easily 
obtainable  at  the  same  price  just 
around  the  corner — the  immediate  results  will  be 
satisfactory.  But  more  often  the  cash  ‘  ‘by  return 
mail”  falls  short  of  the  amount  anticipated,  and 
advertising  is  treated  to  some  hard  words  that  the 
advertiser  really  needs  for  home  consumption. 
This  advertiser  is  short-sighted — needs  glasses. 

The  advertiser  of  experience . 
FOR  looks  a  little  further  ahead.  He 
RE-ORDERS,  sees  orders  in  the  future,  accu¬ 
mulating  with  ever-increasing 
ra|)idity,  as  pleased  customers  one  after  the 
other  not  only  re-order,  but  preach  the  good 
points  of  his  wares  to  all  their  friends. 

Not  infrequently  a  clever  manager  deliber¬ 
ately  advertises  a  price  that  is  below  cost — then 
makes  the  “unusual  value”  so  apparent  to  every 
purchaser,  that  the  catalogs  and  special  offers 
sent  with  eachshipment  are  sure  to  receive  careful 
consideration — and  his  books  begin  to  show  a 
balance  on  the  credit  side. 

But  this  approaches  “  prospect 
FOR  buying,^’  the  most  uniformly 
"PROSPECTS"  successful  form  of  mail  order  ad¬ 
vertising.  All  “  write  for  par¬ 
ticulars”  advertisements  are  of  this  class.  They 
are  successful  because  they  recognize  the  difficul¬ 
ty  of  stating  a  proix>sition  so  that  it  carries  abso¬ 
lute  conviction  within  the  space  of  the  average 
advertisement.  They  ask  of  the  reader  only  that 
he  beinterested  enough  to“want  toknowmore.” 

Convincing  letters  and  a  careful  follow-up 
system  turn  “  prospects”  into  buyers. 


“Salesmen  and  Agents  Want- 
FOR  ed”  is  another  popular  form 

SALESMEN  of  mail-order  advertising.  In 

many  cases  it  proves  a  money¬ 
maker  even  when  the  article  itself,  advertised 
direct,  has  not  seemed  to  strike  the  public 
fancy.  Sometimes  a  single  new  salesman 
working  on  commission  will  pay  for  a  whole 
series  of  advertisements  within  a  few  days’ 
time.  Successful  advertising  for  salesmen  re¬ 
quires  an  article  that  will  stand  inspection  and 
a  fair  proposition,  well  put,  to  the  man  who 
is  to  sell  it. 

But  there  is  another  field  which 
Ec.rTn.  .cu  mail-order  advertisers  have  been 
AGENCIES  Jnclined  to  neglect.  No  one 
reads  the  advertisements  of  a 
great  publication  like  Everybody’s  more 
carefully  than  does  the  enterprising  small 
merchant.  Why  not  advertise  to  him  the 
(xissibilities  offered  by  a  local  agency  for  your 
product?  Explain  that  its  merits  will  help 
him  make  satisfied  customers,  bring  new  people 
to  his  store,  take  little  shelf  room,  require  no 
additional- expenditures,  and  yet  add  materially 
to  the  week’s  profits. 

He  can  be  reached  more  effectively  in  this 
way  through  Everybody’s  Magazine  than 
through  any  trade  paper,  and  more  cheaply 
than  through  travelling  salesmen. 

One  or  more  of  these  methods  of 

CHOOSE  advertising  can  be  used  to  ad- 
THE  BEST  \aiaiaig'&  in  your  business.  Decide 

upon  the  one  to  feature;  and 
then,  if  you  think  wise,  append  an  additional 
“Particulars  free”  or  “Representatives  wanted.” 

There  is  no  better  place  to  get  started  than 
in  Everybody’s  Classified  Pages.  If  you  have 
a  good,  square,  selling  proposition,  take  up  our 
offer  below — talk  to  three  million  possible 
buyers  each  month  for  six  successive  months  at 
a  total  cost  of  only  fifty  dollars. 

You  will  have  time  during  the  summer 
months  to  nurse  the  venture — to  study  “copy,” 
to  perfect  a  “follow-up”  system  (this  is  all- 
important)  and  to  prepare  for  a  busy  Fall. 


S«nd  tKIs  Coupon,  with  Copy  ond  Chock,  before  Mey  31st  to  be  in  time  for  the  July  Number 


advertising  department  EVERYBODY'S  MAGAZINE 

3J  EAST  17th  ST.,  NEW  YORK  .  _  -  _ _ _ _ igo _ 

Kindly  enter  my  order  for - -  — lines,  six  timet,  in  the  clettified  columns  of 

Everybody's  Magazine.  Enclosed  please  find _ -($*  *5  per  line)  in  full 

payment  for  first  insertion^copy  Attached. 

Upon  receipt  of  memo,  bill  on  the  S5th  of  next  and  each  succeedinf  month  (six-time  discount  to  be  credited 
on  bill  for  sixth  insertion)  1  will  advise  promptly  whether  to  repeat  or  to  run  new  copy. 

SAllow  about  eifr^t  wofxis  to  the  line—  Very  truly  yours, 

most  of  last  line  for  name  and  address. 

4  lines.  S  times,  $50.  $i8.w  per  line  —  .  ■  »  ■  -  — - 

additional .  f  After  September  ist.  the 

classified  rale  will  be  $3.00  per  line.  h.AAw^mm  _ 


Everybody’s  Classified  Advertising 

NOIE  THAN  THREE  MLlMlf  KOPLE  lEAD  EVEiTBOBT*S  MAGAZINE  EACH  MONTH 

Advertisements  measuring  4  agate  lii>es,  ^.00  ;  6  times,  $50.00— $2.25  per  line  additional ;  6  times,  $12. 50— 
to  12  lines,  the  largest  acceptable.  No  display.  As  we  cannot  know  each  Classified  Advertiser  personally, 
we  request  the  assistarKe  of  our  readers  in  excluding  from  these  columns  anything  questionable. 

After  September  ist,  and  beginning  with  the  November  number,  the  rate  will  be  $3.00  per  Hne. _ 


REAL  ESTATE 


FOR  SALE.  200  acres  located  ht  the  eomlnc  manufacturing 
center  of  the  C.  S.  Suitable  tor  reatdeace  or  manufacturing. 
Nem  large  dty.  Trolley  and  railH-oads.  Shipping  facilities 

unexcelled.  E.  C.  Payaej^ew_pecatur^A^ _ 

“hot  SPHIN^'ABK..  THE  CARLSBAD  OF  AMERICA! 
Choice  residence  property  for  sale.  Rapidly  appreciating  la 
value.  Rare  opportunity  for  lavesUng.  write  for  descripwn. 
Money  In  ppopoiltlon.  L.  8.  Foster,  Tuscaloosa.  Ala. _ 


CALIFORNIA 

LOS  ANGELES.  CALIFORNIA,  the  most  progressive  city 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Southern  California  is*  the  la»1  Summer 
and  IVInter  Resort  of  the  world.  Information  for  he.  postage. 

Lee  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce. _ 

FARMER  IN  REAL  ESTATE.  Canfornia  ranches.  Grain. 
Stock.  Fruit.  Vineyard.  Truck  and  Chicken.  Valley  and 
Coast  Counties.  Addrem  or  call  on  Frank  C.  Clark,  506 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Los  Angeles.  Cal. _ 

CALIFORNIA:  Ooeano.  prettiest  beach  resort  on  Pacific' 

Oaast.  MagalBoent  Improvements.  Thousands  have  In¬ 
vested.  (250.  lot.  payable  (5.  cash,  (5.  monthly;  no  Interest, 
no  taxes.  Half  block  from  Oceaa.  la  two  yean  worth  over 

$1000.  Horace  G.  Hamilton  Oo..  Los  Angeles.  Oal. _ 

WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
complete  Income  orchard  home  of  130  acres  In  California 
(565.000.00).  to  Walter  A.  Clark  Realty  Oo.,  Mountain  View, 

Santa  Clara  Co..  CaUfornla. _ 

OCEAN  BEACH,  0  miles  from  San  Diego  business  center. 
Is  the  flnest  stretch  of  PadOc  Ocean  frontage.  Fortunes  have 
been  realized  from  beach  property  In  California.  Ocean  Beach 
comes  now.  best  of  all,  yet  level  building  lots  25x140  com¬ 
manding  magnificent  view  are  only  5100  each — 510  down, 
510  per  month.  Send  us  deposit  of  510  and  let  us  select,  sub¬ 
ject  to  your  approval.  If  not  satisfied,  lots  exchanged  or 
deposit  returned — title  perfect — decide  at  once.  Send  today. 

^Isum  Realty  Company,  Box  O  G.  San  Diego,  C^. _ 

SIX  PER  CENT.  GOLD  BONDS.  Some  of  "our  clients 
prefer  dx  per  cent.  Interest  secured  by  first  mortgage  on  good 
real  estate,  rather  than  purchase  the  real  estate  and  take  a 
chaace  on  the  profits.  Eve^  dollar  received  from  these  bonds 
Invested  la  Boulder  Real  Estate,  which  Is  rapidly  Increasing 
In  value.  You  can  secure  them  by  paying  55.00  a  month.  Na- 
Uonal  Bank  reference  Wdlington  Realty  Co..  Boulder,  Polo. 

OOI.,dRADO.  Lake  Eldora.  Denver's  favorite  mountain  re¬ 
sort.  Trout  abundant,  boating  Ideal.  Estab.  patronage.  New 
rustle  hotel.  cott«res,  etc.  50  miles  Denver:  2  railroads.  Will 
^  all.  control,  or  lease.  Ohas.  A.  Murray,  Sec.,  Denver,  O>lo. 

51000.00  AND  UPWARDS  per  acre  are  what  bearing  or¬ 
ange  groves  are  worth.  Have  best  tract  land — banner  orange 
County.  Want  men  with  means  to  help  develop.  Investigate. 

Particulars.  Vernon  Clyatt,  Arcadia.  1^. _ _ _ 

SALE  OR  TRADE:  Orange  4>  Grape  fruit  groves.  550000 
to  510,000.00.  25  to  40%  Investments.  11  a.  In  Daytona.  1500 
ft.  river  fraat.  IS  r.  furnished  honse.  Daytona-Ormond 
Beach.  Q.  D.  iacksoa.  Owner.  DeLand.  Fla. _ 


KEY  WEST,  FLORIDA.  Best  advertised  dty  In  the 
United  States.  Real  Estate  sold  with  guarantee  of  10%  a 
year  profit.  E.  M.  Martin,  Secretary. 

WRITE  THE  GEORGIA  BUREAU  of  ladnstitos^^' 
Immlgratloa.  Atlanta.  Ga.,  tor  Intormatlon  and  descrlptian 
of  farm  and  timber  lands — Good  eountry,  exceptional  oppor- 

tuahy  tor  profitable  Investments. _ 

STOCK  FARM— 378  A.  rich  land,  all  In  naln,  10  A.  Um¬ 
ber,  apple  orchard.  Wells,  springs.  R.  F.  D.  6  R.  frame 
bouse.  Good  Isrge  bams.  etc.  Less  than  1  mL  2  R.Rs.  Church. 
School.  Price  575  per  A.  Terms.  Ed.  R.  List.  CcBtralla.  III. 

I  ^ - 

FBRTTLB  LANDS  IN  THE  SOUTHWEST.  Our  plan 
‘  seenres  von  a  cultivated  farm  In  one  of  the  ilcbeet  eountrtee  In 
the  wend  on  a  small  Investment.  Fortuaee  are  belag  made 
on  tbese  lands  at  this  time.  Act  now  as  prices  must  advaaee 
rapidly.  Write  to-day  for  full  particulars  to  (So-OperaUve 
Homemakers,  625  Royal  Ins.  Bldg.,  (Jhlcago. 


LET  US  SEND  YOU  the  address  of  a  young  woman  who 
doubled  her  small  legacy  In  two  years;  a  postal  card  will  bring 
you  the  addresses  of  100  others  who  have  made  from  25  to  100 
per  cent.  In  the  same  way.  Beautiful  Chicago  acre  lots  5500. 
only  510.  monthly.  Safest  and  most  iirofltable  Investment 
you  can  make.  John  R.  Robertson  A  Co.,  88  Washington  St., 
Chicago,  111.  Established  1881. _ 

320  ACRES  In  Adair  County,  41  miles  from  Anita;  highest 
state  culUvatlon;  fenced  In  40-acre  fields,  water  works 
system,  Inexhaustible  supply  of  water,  supplies  house,  bam 
and  seven  different  yards.  Buildings  2-8tory,  11-room  house, 
bath,  lavatory,  modern  plumbing,  local  and  long  distanoe 
telephone,  B.  F.  D.  service:  large  cattle  barn  (new!  60x80; 
gasoline  engine  plant  lor  grinding.  sbeUlog.  and  cutting  feed; 
4-room  tenant  house:  horse  barn  26x32,  stalls  for  10  bead; 
150  feet  of  catUe  sheds:  2  large  granaries  and  Implement 
sheds;  loe  bouse,  poultry  bouses,  etc.;  5  acres  apple  orchard 
and  smalt  fruits.  Price  590  an  acre,  terms  510.000.  cash,  bal- 
ance  mortgage.  Address  O.  M.  Bovee,  Caron  Sask,,  Canada. 

BUY  A  SUMMER  HOME  at  Famous  Henderson's  Point 
Resort  on  Gulf  Coast  near  New  Orleans.  55.00  per  month. 
Mexican  Gulf  Land  Co..  New  Orleans,  La. 

5,000  ACRES  RICH  PRAIRIE  LAND,  especially  suitable 
for  trucking.  Now  used  as  a  cattle  range.  25  miles  from  New 
Orleans  on  a  direct  water  route  and  near  railroad.  510.00  per 
acre  as  a  whole,  or  In  120  acre  lots  512.50.  Address  Wm.  R. 
Taylor,  Owner,  New  Orleans,  La. 

12,000  ACniES  HARDWOOD  TIMBER  cruised  by  an 
expeit  and  guaranteed  to  cut  70,000,000  ft.  of  Umber,  of  which 
40%  Cypress.  >0%  Oak  varieties.  20%  Red  Gum,  Balance 
Hickory,  Ash  and  Elm.  60%  of  land  good  for  ainleultural 
purposes,  within  three  miles  of  Trunk  line  R.R.  and  river 
connecting  with  Mississippi.  Price  57.50  ner  acre  for  the  whole. 
Wont  subdivide.  Address  Wm.  R.  Taylor.  New  Orleans,  La. 

ONE  OF  THE  LARGEST  AND  BEST  Sugar  and  Cotton 
Plantations  In  the  South,  only  four  hours'  ride  from  New 
Orleans — 4.500  acres — all  high,  dry  cultivable  land,  fronts  li 
miles  on  Mississippi  River — traversed  by  Trunk  line  R.R. 
1.500  acres  In  cultivation,  525,000.00  residence,  50  bouses, 
stables,  barns,  new  Gin,  Stock  and  Implements.  520.000.00 
per  annum,  and  mtn  be  doubled.  Price  5175,000.00.  Address 
wm.  R.  Taylor.  Owner.  New  Orleans,  La. _ 

BRIGHTWATER.  Don't  forget  flnest  location  on  Maine 
Coast  tor  that  cottage  you  expect  to  build.  100  feet  above 
sea.  Graded;  restricted;  lots  5  to  6  acres;  safe  harbor:  deep 
water.  O.  L.  Harney,  301  Tremoat  Temple,  Boston,  Maas. 

MAINE  'HMBER  LAND  FOR  SALE.  5,000  acres  for 
535,000.00.  Consists  of  Hemlock.  Spruce,  Pine.  Beech,  Birch, 
and  Maple.  For  full  particulars  Inquire  of  Charles  Reynolds, 
Middletown.  Conn. _ 

GREATER  BOSTO.N  BUILDING  LOTS  AT  510  EACH. 
On  new  line  of  electric  cars,  near  factories,  schools,  stores, 
etc.  Invest  your  money  near  a  ^eat  and  growing  metropolis. 
Boston  Suburban  Land  Co..  28  School  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

FARMS.  ANYWHERE  IN  NEW  ENGLAND,  3,000  to 
select  from.  Send  4  ets.  for  Bradshaw's  Farm  Book.  Have 
you  a  farm  to  sell?  We  will  sell  It,  no  matter  where  It  Is  lo- 
eated*.  E.  G.  Bradshaw  Co.,  101  Tremont  St.,  Boston.  Maas. 

525.00  PAYS  IN  FULL  for  Atlantic  Ocean  front  Lot  full 

size;  Perpetual  Cool  breezes;  "Martha's  Vtaieyard"  Ob  Caast 

old  Massachusetts  where  our  Aneestors  landed.  Certain  to  be 

very  valuable.  Silas  Alden  (Tondlct.  41  Park  Row,  New  York. 

“MICHIGAN  SEED  FARM.~on  raUroad.  3000  acres,  excel- 

lent  soU,  good  buildings,  1000  acres  under  cultivation.  Store, 
aawmin.  ralatng  sheep,  cattle  and  seeds  profitable.  WUl  sell 
all  or  part  to  lultJiuyer.  W.  B.  Vance,  Erie,  Pa. 

MINNESOTA  LAND  at  52.50  to  55.00  per  acre  Is  the  best 
Investment  you  can  make.  Fertile  soU.  valuable  timber, 
half  mineral  right,  perfect  title.  Large  profit  certain,  lota 
Impossible.  Geo.  Rupley.  Dniuth.  Minn. 

BUY  NOW  DELTA  PLANTATIONS— we  have  them  for 
Indlvhlual  or  eotoales— Prices  low — A  soap — 254  a.  planta- 
tloa — 34  la  Pecans — aannal  Income  56000.  Do  It  now — 
Emery  Realty  Co..  Greenville.  Mlm. _ 


A  HARVEST  OF  DOLLARS.  The  Ideal  place  fa^rofltable 
Investments  Is  In  the  Ozarks.  Write  ta-day.  1m  Ozark 
I  Mutual  Town  A  Land  Co.,  527  VIeterta  Bldg..  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
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RE:AL  ESTATE—Continued 


NEW  JERSEY 


ABSECON  HIGHLANDS— unique  fcrtcultunl  Oty. 
Ideal  location,  train,  trolley,  boat  to  Atlantic  City.  5-acre 
farms,  villa  sites.  51.50  and  51.00  weekly.  Postal  brines  map, 
booklet.  GUbert  A  O’Callaghan.  705  Walnut.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

NEW  JERSEY  FARMS  are  best  suited  tm  country  homes 
or  for  special  or  general  farmlne  purposes.  Good  roads, 
water,  soil;  varied  scenery;  best  markets  and  railroad  facilities 
make  country  life  In  New  Jersey  Ideal.  Our  100  pace,  copy- 
rlcbted.  Illustrated  book  “Jersey  Farms  for  Health  and 
Proflt"  mailed,  postage  paid,  for  10c.  Address  Dept.  "L” 
New  Jersey  Land  A  Investment  Co.,  Elisabeth.  N.  J. _ 


NEWARK,  N.  J.,  Is  a  profit  maklnx  real  estate  field.  Let 
me  tell  you  of  Its  advantaces  for  business  and  Investment. 
Money  wanted  on  Bond  and  Mortcaee.  Correspondence 
Invlt^.  Walter  MacLear.  788  Broad  St..  Newark.  N.  J. 


CENTRAL  NEW  JERSEY  FARMS  FOR  SALE.  Rent 
and  Exchance.  Have  small  farms  for  sale  at  baiyaln  prices. 
Write  me  your  wants.  Paul  Williams.  New  Brunswick.  N.  J. 

WEST  EGG  HARBOR.  NEW  JERSEY.  Farm  and  Garden 
Plots.  55  down,  55  monthly,  buys  5  acres  for  5100.  One-acre 
cardeu  555.  On  two  railroads,  near  Atlantic  City.  Fine  cU- 
matr.  pure  air  and  water,  food  roads,  schools,  churches,  stores, 
dose  at  hand.  Best  land  In  the  world  for  fruit,  berries,  vece- 
tables.  squab  or  poultry-ralsinc.  Buy  for  rapid  rise  in  values. 
Write  D.  B.  Frasier  Co..  671  Bailey  Bide..  Phlladdphla,  Pa. 


NEW  YORK 


FARMS.  SUMMER  HOMES,  business  (^nlnrs.  for  sale 
and  exchance.  Write  me  your  wants.  H.  L.  Reed,  Am¬ 
sterdam.  N.  Y. 


BROOKLYN,  N.  Y.  REAL  ESTATE  WANTED.  I  seU 
this  property  excluslvdy  and  can  sell  yours.  Send  price  and 
full  particulars  at  once.  Absolutely  no  chaice  unless  sale  Is 
eSected.  Write  today.  Now.  Ray  L.  Godfrey,  28  Court 
St..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. _ 


I  NOW  HAVE  200  acres  of  Brooklyn  property,  distributed 
in  best  sections,  also  400  acres  In  reclon  of  Jamaica,  will  sell  a 
little  bdow  market  price.  Milton  S.  KIstler,  Room  44-55 
World  Bldg..  New  York. _ 


BUY  BROOKLYN  LOTS.  5750  each  on  Improved  streets. 
Easy  Terma  4bour  to  City  Hall.  Near  Subway  route.  Btr 
profit  certain.  Title  perfect.  Sure  satisfaction.  W’rlte  for  par- 
Uculars.  F.  A.  Seaver.  1215-85th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  AT  A  BARGAIN.  Substantial  brick  bouse 
Broadway  &  Franklin  Sts.,  11  rooms,  all  Improvements.  Trol¬ 
ley  cars  every  5  minutes.  Fine  for  summer  home  or  Sanl- 
ts^um.  Lot  114x150  with  bam.  B.  B.  Ennlst,  Klncston.  N.Y. 


Lots  5550  upwards.  Lone  Island  dectrlfied  R.  R.  4  blocks 
away.  Elevated  and  trolley  service.  Small  cash  payment;  easy 
terms  buy  choice  Richmond  Hill  South  lots.  Queens  Co.  Send 
for  booklet.  G.  J.  Houtain,  181  Plerrepont  St..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


LOTS  IN  BEAUTIFUL  PINE  GROVE.  L.  I., only  510  A 
515.  Easy  payments.  Price  will  soon  advance.  Send  for 
particulars.  100  acres  on  boomlnq  Lone  Island  550  per  acre. 
Will  sell  for  5100  before  a  year  has  past.  Taylor  A  Stewart, 
510  Oates  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


LONG  ISLAND  real  estate  Is  attractine  millions  from 
shrewdest  capitalists.  Values  doubllne  yearly  with  sound 
reasons.  We  have  specialised  here  14  yrs.  Spwulatlve 
acreaee  515  to  510,000.  Dean  Alvord.  277  Broadway.  N.  Y. 

~AllbMB,  SUMMER  CAMP  SITE  or  Investment  In  beauU- 
ful  Jefferson  Park,  L.  1.  Quarter  acre  plots  550  to  575  each.  55 
down;  balance  52.50  per  month.  Full  acre  4  plots,  510  down. 
55  per  month.  Values  are  Increasing.  Buy  now  and  proflt  In 
the  yreat  rise  In  values.  Nothlny  equal  to  Lone  Island  Real 
Estate.  iMaps,  prospectus,  etc.,  on  request.  Stokes  A  Knowles, 
178  Broadway,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


LONG  ISLAND  REAL  ESTATE  Is  maklnc  fortunes  for 
hundreds.  Lots,  Plots,  Acres.  Shorefronts,  Bottom  Prices,  or 
Reliable  Securities  paylny  larye  dividends.  Cuh  or  Install¬ 
ments.  Write  for  particulars.  Lone  Island  Suburban  Realty 
Corporation,  25  Park  Row.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


LONG  ISLAND  PROPERTY  offers  the  ereatest  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  profitable  Investment — and  Jamaica  Is  the  “Hub 
of  the  Wheel."  Hlcb-class  restricted  lots  with  sidewalks, 
shade  trees,  city  water,  electric  llyhu  Lots  5400  up;  510.00 
down,  55.00  per  month  on  balance.  Values  steadily  aavandnc- 
Write  for  particulars.  Jamaica  Park  South  Reiuty  Corpora¬ 
tion.  176  Broadway.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


5.000  MONEY-MAKING  FARMS  FOR  SALE.  “Strout's 
List  No.  15,”  Ulustratlnr  200  of  the  best  farm  barralns  In  New 
Bnfland.  New  York.  New  Jersey.  Maryland  and  the  South, 
free.  E.  A.  Strout.  Farm  Dept.  W,  150  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


A  GUARANTEED  INVESTMENT.  Twenty  lots  seven 
miles  north  of  New  York  City  at  5500  each.  Win  sell  In  plots 
of  two  or  more,  ^nd  for  det^s.  Anyell.  16  East  42nd 
^rwt.  New  York  City. _ _ 


THOUSAND  ISLANDS  well  located,  furnished  house, 
main  channel.  St.  Lawrence  River.  Boat  bouse,  skiff,  flshlnc, 
boatlnr.  5  minutes  steamboat  landlnc.  Baiyaln.  Rent  or 
sell.  E.  G.  Balts.  255  Broadway.  New  York. _ 


LOTS  at  Rosedale  Terrace,  Rosedale.  Queens  Borouch,  New 
York  City.  26  minutes  from  Broadway,  New  York.  5550  and 
upwards.  Cash  or  monthly  payments.  All  Improvements. 
Cement  side  walks,  shade  trees.  Title  Co.  imllcy  free.  Maps, 
prospectus.  McCormack  R.B.  Co.,  44  Court  St..  Brooklyn.  N.Y. 

COLONIZATION  proposition:  5,000  acres  splendid  truck 
and  farmlne  land,  one  body.  Railroad  and  town  site;  Ideal 
situation;  58.50  per  acre.  All  or  controlUnc  Interest.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  for  fortune.  Humphrey-Glbson  Co.,  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 

The  Wonderful  Peace  River  Country.  The  “Last  West" 
of  the  American  continent.  Land  not  on  the  market  yeL  but 
you  can  secure  some  Information  by  wrltlnc  B.  H.  Kent. 
Grand  Forks.  North  Dakota. _ 


15  7-10%  NET  INVESTMENT  In  an  8-sulte  apartment 
near  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland.  Modem  In  every  respect.  Our 
monthly  news  explains  fully.  It  Is  free.  Send  for  It.  The 
Real  Estate  Trust  Co.,  Cleveland.  O. 


FOR  SALE — GLENMERE,  the  home  of  the  late  Senator 
M.  A.  Hanna,  Cleveland.  Ohio.  A  winter  and  summer  home 
In  dty  limits.  House  rood  as  new.  15  sleeplnc  rooms,  mac- 
nlflcent  hallways,  tntenor  finished  In  mabocany.  cherry  and 
quarter-sawed  oak.  Complete  stable  costlnr  514,000., 
coachman's  double  house  of  ten  rooms.  Nine  acres  of  wooded 
rround  on  Lake  Brie.  Will  sell  at  sacrifice.  Send  for  Illus¬ 
trated  description.  Mathews  A  Gilbert,  015  Williamson 
Bldg..  Cleveland.  Ohio.  _ 


PENNSYLVANIA 


MONESSEN.  PA.,  real  estate  Is  on  the  up-ro — Good,  sub¬ 

stantial  profits  are  to  be  made — We  have  sold  hundreds  of 
lots  and  every  one  has  Increased  In  value  and  made  money  for 

purchaser — 5100  upward — Easy  payments — Write  for  booklet 
— East  Side  Land  Co..  1504  Donner  Ave..  Moneesen.  Pa. 


YOU  CAN  SELL  YOUR  PROPERTY  at  a  cost  of  one  per 
cent.,  payable  only  after  property  Is  sold.  Complete  plan  and 
particulars  free.  National  Real  Estate  Exebanre.  Inc..  808- 
811  Commonwealth  Trust  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

FOR~25  CENTS  We  wUl  mall  “Real  Estate."  a  51.00 
monthly,  for  one  yesu'.  Tells  how  to  save  and  Invest  money 
to  Insure  biggest  returns.  Brim  full  of  Interest  to  real  estate 
owners  and  agents,  building  and  loan  associations,  banks, 
trust  companies,  etc.  Offer  good  until  August  1st.  Real 
Estate.  808  Commonwealth  Bldg.,  Phlla. 

BUY  A  FARM  IN  PENNSYLVANIA,  NEW  JERSEY,  OR 
DELAWARE.  The  best  States  for  profitable  farming;  soil 
adapted  to  a  great  variety  of  crops;  near  markets  that  pay 
best  prices  for  your  products;  farm  lands  In  three  States  my 
specialty — sold  and  bought  ;^wrlte  for  particulars.  Raymond 
C.  Frick,  1102  Real  Estate  Tnist  Building.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Hour  catalogue  of  new  jersey  and  PennsylvanU 

Farms,  also  suburban  homes,  now  ready;  we  make  no  mis¬ 
representations;  properties  sold  under  absolute  guaranty; 
mailed  tree.  Farm  Lands,  1521  Arch  St.,  Pblladelpbla.  Pa. 

New Sanatorlumcbeapforcasfa.  Cost  5425,000.  Occupied 80 

days.  Perfect  In  appointment,  modem  equipment,  ^perb- 
ly  located,  high,  accessible.  Stone,  fire-proof,  Romanesque 
building.  287  x  54  feet,  five  stories,  occupying  85  acres,  adorned 
by  landscape  gardening.  200  rooms.  Address  Chas.  H.  C 

Carter.  Lederer  Bldg.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  for  particulars. 

MANUFACTURING  PROPERTY  exclusively.  Any  Und'. 

anywhere.  Write  me  If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell.  I  can  help 
you.  H.  E.  Stafford,  ^teclallst  In  Manufacturing  Property. 
1108  Banigan  Bldg..  Providence.  R.  I. 


GREAT  opportunity  for  colonisation  enterprise  or  truck 
farming.  For  sale  at  sacrifice  over  1200  acres,  water  front 
on  Port  Royal  Is.,  near  Beaufort,  S.  C.  House  and  out-bulld- 
Ings.  Fine  soli.  H.  J.  Barrett.  821  Calvert  Bl..  Baltimore,  Md. 


A  FINE  24-page  Illustrated  booklet  of  Brule  County  and 
map  of  So.  Dakota,  free.  Farms  ana  ranches  In  famous 
Missouri  Valley  .com  belt  of  South  Dakota.  Profits  guaranteed. 
J.  A.  Stransky,  Box  851,  Pukwana.  S.  D. 


PROFITS  SURER  AND  LARGER  In  the  Bronx  Valley. 
New  York,  than  those  of  any  gold  mine.  Send  for  Prospectus. 
Bronx  Valley  Realty  Company,  Mt.  Vernon,  New  York. 


INVESTIGATE  TEXAS.  Ideal  mild  cUmate.  Ranches. 
Colonisation  Lands.  Small  Farms,  Peach  Orchards.  Country 
Home  ntes.  Oorresirandenoe  Invited  from  dealer.  Investor,  or 
bomei-eeker.  Mortgage  land  notes  for  sale.  Pavey,  Dallas.Tex. 


DOUBLE  your  money  this  year:  In  New  York  Suburban 
lots;  550.  each;  Easy  Installments;  Between  two  Million  D<d- 
lar  Hotels:  On  Line  of  Tunnel  Improvements;  Good  Agents 
Wanted.  United  Realty  Co.,  81  Reade  Street.  N.  Y.  City. 


TIMBER  LANDS.  If  you  are  In  the  market  or  want  to 
sell  write  to  me.  Ask  about  that  100  room  modem  hotel  In 
Texas  tor  sale.  Walter  H.  Polk  “  Real  Estate  Everywhere," 
Shreveport,  La. 


This  Department  is  indexed. 


Turn  to  page  3. 
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REAL  ESTATE-Continued 


ON  TOUR  VACATION  VISIT  TEXAS— the  8.000  feet 
above  the  sea  level  plains  of  the  Panhandle — where  balmr 
breezes  blow  In  summer  and  the  sun  shines  every  day  on  our 
810.  per  acre  term  lands.  Younc  men  and  women  with  small 
capital  may  safely  buy  100  acres  with  their  eyes  open,  and 
double  thehr  money  quickly.  Ask  questions  of  Geo.  H.  Heaf- 
ford.  227  Dearborn  St.,  Chlcaco,  III. 


1000  VBRlfONT  FARUS  and  summer  homes.  Best  values 
In  New  Encland.  Send  10  cents  for  catalog  and  map  of  Ver* 
moot.  Reynolds  Real  Estate  Co.,  Burlinrton,  Vt. 


FARMERS'  opportunities  In  Vlrelnla.  Cheap  lands,  beet 
markets,  mild  climate,  rood  health,  sood  nelfhoors.  Values 
Increasing.  Send  stamp  for  "Red  Book."  Piedmont  A  Tide¬ 
water  Land  Co..  Inc.,  Box  R,  Columbia.  Virginia. 


WANTED,  Purchaser  or  party  to  help  promote  Suburban 
Water  Front  Real  Estate  Proposition.  Property  has  about 
8500  feet  water  frontage  on  Hampton  Roads,  opposite  Nor¬ 
folk.— Write  Jos.  R.  Ives  A  Co..  148  Plume  St..  Norfolk.  Va. 

VIRGINIA — 8400  buys  25  acre  fruit,  poultry,  vegetable 
farm,  8  room  cottage.  Oakdale  Tract  nearWaveny,Va..mtdw» 
Richmond  and  Norfolk.  Other  farms  810  acre  upwards.  F. 
lLJ^Baumej_lMd  Agt.,  N.  A  W.  Ry.,  (box  EV)  Roanoke.  Va. 

10,000  ACRES  line  land  under  Irrigation  In  Wyo.  on  U.  P. 
R.R.  8100,000.  Half  Cash.  You  can  retail  It  at  825.  up. 
Can  Increase  deal  to  80,000  acres  If  wanted.  D.  C.  Patterson, 
Patterson  Blk.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

BONDS  AND 

88.000  SAFE  COUNTY  BONDS  paying  48%  Interest, 
payable  semi-annually.  Full  Information  regarding  these  and 
other  choice  Issues  sent  on  request.  H.  C.  Speer  A  Sons  Co.. 
Municipal  Bonds,  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago.  Ills. 


We  have  for  sale  choice  city,  county,  township  and  school 
bonds  paying  48%  Interest,  payable  semi-annually-  Send  for 
descriptive  list.  H.  C.  Speer  A  Sons  Company,  First  National 
Bank  Building,  Chicago,  III. 


58%  AND  0%  NET  on  First  Mortgages  secured  on  real 
estate  In  new  State  of  Oklahoma.  Interests  of  Investors  fully 
protected.  Long  experience.  Write  for  maps  and  Information. 
Jefferson  Trust  Co.,  South  McAlester.  Indian  Territory. 


FIRST  MORTGAGES  ON  IOWA,  Minnesota.  Dakota,  and 
Missouri  terms  bearing  5%  and  6%.  Security  worth  twice  the 
loan;  8500  to  810,000.  Correspondence  solicited.  J.  I.  Carper, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


81000.00  TEN  YEAR  8%  GOLD  BONDS  secured  hy  first 
mortgage  on  real  estate  worth  double.  Wm.  R.  Taylor.  In¬ 
vestments,  407  Hibernia  Bank  Bldg.,  New  Orleans  La. 


FIRST  MORTGAGE  GOLD  COUPON  BONDS  (netting 
58%)  In  prosperous  Gas  Companies  offer  the  highest  possible 
returns  consistent  with  safety.  Can  satisfy  you  as  to  security. 
Send  for  list.  Chas.  N.  Remington,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


TEN  YEAR  8  PER  CENT.  BONDS  AT  PAR:  In  sums 
of  One  Hundred  Dollars  or  more.  Secured  by  first  Real 
Estate  Mortgages.  Security  Trust  Co..  St.  Paul  (Trustee). 
Address  Usirco,  Dept.  H.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


58  PER  CENT  first  mortgages  on  Kansas  City  improved 
real  estate,  worth  twice  the  loan;  8500  to  85,000.  Interest  pay¬ 
able  semi-annually.  Our  president  has  had  over  thirteen  years’ 
experience,  with  no  losses.  Com  Belt  Bank.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


CANADA-PORTO  RICO 


4  MILLION  acres  of  Canadian  Wheat  Land.  We  handle 
enough  land  to  be  certain  of  suiting  you.  We  give  you  con¬ 
tract  that  if  you  buy  840  acres  or  more  from  us  at  any  time, 
your  railway  fare  from  your  home  and  return  and  necessary 
transportation  expenses  connected  with  your  looking  over  our 
land  will  be  paid  by  us  at  purchase,  in  Cash.  Write  for  further 
paticulars  to  BIck  A  Downey,  704,  Centre  Street.  Calgary, 

Alberta.  Ctenada. _ 

RAPID  CITY.  MANITOBA.  2  choice  sections  land  suit¬ 
able  forgraln  or  stock.  On  little  Sa.skatchewan  River  at  Junc¬ 
tion  of  2  rallw^s.  Will  be  sold  at  a  bargain.  For.lnforma- 
tlon  write  Kent  RealtyA  Investment  Co.. Grand  Forks.No.Dak. 

WINNIPEG  RESIDENCE  PROPERTY.  Lots  100x150 
ft.,  fronting  both  on  Asslnlbolne  River  and  Asslnlbolne  Ave¬ 
nue.  All  blgb,  dry.  beautifully  treed.  Excellent  street  car  ser¬ 
vice.  Five  hundred  dollars  each.  One  third  cash,  balance  one 
and  two  years  at  6%.  In  three  years  at  City's  present  growth 
these  lots  will  be  the  center  of  fashionable  residence  dis¬ 
trict  and  worth  Thirty  dollars  per  foot.  30  lots  reserved  for 
"Everybody"  Readers.  References:  Traders  Bank  of  Can¬ 
ada:  Union  Bank  of  Canada,  Winnipeg.  Man.  D.  W.  Harvey 
A  <3o..  Winnipeg,  Man. 

PORTO  RICO  ORANGE  LANDS;  Orange  and  Pineapples 
thrive  best  In  Porto  Rico.  No  Frosts,  no  failure  of  crops.  Good 
Orange  and  Pineapple  lands  for  sale,  idso  Pineapple  plants 
and  budded  Orange  trees.  Contracts  made  for  development, 
best  of  references.  Address  N.  A.  Walcott,  San  Juan,  P.  R. 

MORTGAGES 

N.  Y.  BANKING  HOUSE  offering  prime  Steam  Railroad 
Bonds  will  engage  the  services  of  salesmen  who  can  coi  trol 
Investment  business  within  their  neighborhood.  Address 

L^k  Box  2057,  New  York  City. _ 

8%  INDUSTRIAL  BONDS  participating  In  profits.  Yearly 
earnings  for  25  years  sufficient  to  i>ay  Interest  entire  Issue 
leaving  surplus.  Particulars  on  request.  Secretary,  6078 

Metropolitan  Bldg.,  New  York. _ 

6%  GOLD  COUPON  CONTRACTS  secured  by  real  estate. 
Monthly  payments.  Coupon  Interest  paid  quarterly.  Contracts 
earn  20  to  30%  annually  after  maturity.  Mature  In  3  years. 
Smith- Kernohan  Company.  Williamson  Bldg.,  Cleveland.  O. 

A  FIRST  MORTGAGE  BOND  out  of  an  Issue  based  on  a 
number  of  real  estate  mortgages  Is  bound  to  be  better  than 
a  single  real  estate  mortgage,  when  tramsactlon  Is  surrounded 
with  same  reasonable  cauUon.  We  are  offering  small  bond 
Issue  In  which  the  First  Trust  A  Savings  Bank  of  Chicago  Is 
Trustee  under  a  stringent  Trust  Agreement.  Your  money 
will  earn  you  over  5{%  net.  This  Is  very  desirable  and  safe 
and  you  can  afford  to  let  us  send  you  particulars.  Oklahoma 

State  Loan  Company.  Oklahoma  City.  U.  S.  A. _ 

8%  FIRST  MORTGAGES  on  Fort  Worth  City  Improved 
real  estate,  worth  twice  loan,  with  Improvements  Insured 
favor  of  lender.  We  collect  and  remit  Interest,  guaranteeing 

promptness.  Glen  Walker  A  Co.,  Fort  Worth.  Texas. _ 

TEXAS  LANDS  OFFER  BEST  security  for  Investments. 
Approved  first  mortgages  paying  7  per  cent.  Any  amount 
from  8100.  Prompt  payment  of  principal  and  Interest  guar- 

anteed.  Wilson  Investment  Co.,  Junction,  Texa.s. _ 

8%  to  10%  FIRST  MORTGAGE  or  Vendor  Lien  notes  on 
Improved  real  estate  for  sale  In  sums  of  8100.00  or  more.  Write 
for  further  Information.  Port  Arthur  Lumber  Co.,  Port 

Arthur,  Texas. _ 

GUARANTEED  SIX  PER  CENT.  Gold  Bonds.  Backed  by 
property  worth  twice  Issue.  Guaranteed  by  a  Trust  Company 
with  Half  Million  Assets.  Particulars  on  request.  Price  Par. 
Yield  8%.  Swisher  A  Wisher,  Morgantown.  W.  Va. 


HOTELS  AND  R.ESORTS 


COLORADO  OZONE  land  Sunshine  a  sure  cure  for  pulmo- 
naiT  troubles.  For  health  with  profit  buy  a  Colorado  fruit  ranch. 
81.500  fruit  crop  sold  last  year  from  83,500  ranch.  Other 
ranches  cheaper.  Address.  Colorado  Land  Co.,  Aspen,  <7olo. 


MAMMOTH  CAVE  HOTEL,  KENTUCKY.  Delightful 
resort  over  Mammoth  Cave,  that  marvelous  underground 
world.  Pure  air,  water,  milk  and  food.  Modem  toilet  con¬ 
veniences.  Boating  and  Ashing  on  Green  River. 


AT  THE  SEASHORE,  on  Cape  Cod,  below  Plymouth,  an 
established  Christian  summer  colony  for  family  life.  Lots  for 
sale,  cottages  to  rent,  board  812  per  week.  A  growing  place. 
Sagamore  Beach  Co.,  Tremont  ’Temple,  Boston.  Maas. 

NEAR  TO  NATURE'S  HEART  but  easy  of  access:  virgin 
Ashing  and  hunting:  limitless  canoe  trips;  health  and  pleasure 
on  beautiful  Minnesota  lakes.  For  locations  write  Geo. 
Rupley,  Duluth.  Minn. 

“health  and  happiness  assured.  Pine  Woods,  Pure 

Water.  Invigorating  air— Modern  Hotel,  heart  of  White  Mts. 

of  N.  H.  Open  May  1st  to  Nov.  Ist  (steam-heat).  Send  foe 
booklet.  Forest  Glen  Hotel.  No.  Conway,  N.  H. 


HOTEL  IROQUOIS— (Atlantic  City).  DellghtfuUy  located 
near  beach  A  sill  Piers.  Extensive  Improvements  costing 
825,000 — Cap.  500.  Rates  810  up  weekly — 10,000  sq.  ft. 
verandas.  Booklet.  W.  F.  Shaw,  Propr.  Dave  Rahter,  M^. 


HOTEL  SENATE,  Rhode  Island  Ave.  and  Beach.  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J.  Modern  in  all  Its  appointments.  H.  P.  Doty, 
Proprietor. 


OCEAN  GROVE.  N.  J.,  HOTEL  MAJESTIC  Directly 
on  beach,  unobstructed  ocean  view,  every  room  an  outside 
roonL  Elevators,  Electric  Light.  8cc.  Same  Mmagement 
for  10  years,  write  for  booklet.  Clement  A  Clement,  Props. 

WILDWOOD-BY-TH E-SEA  AND  WILDWOOD  CREST. 
Finest  beach  In  the  world.  Unique  attractions.  Large  bonus 
to  those  building.  Views,  etc.  of  Baker  Brothers,  Founders, 
725  Drexel  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  and  Wildwood.  N.  J. 

DEFY  DISEASE — Send  81.00  for  popular  edition  of 
"Return  to  Nature.”  At  our  “Yungbom  sanitarium  (50 
acre  park)  we  carry  out  Its  doctrines.  Send  stamp  for  synopsis 
and  prospectus.  B.  Lust,  N.  D.  126  East  59th  St..  New  York. 

RENEW  YOUR  HEALTH  and  vigor  by  coming  to  St. 
John,  New  Brunswick,  Canada.  Salt  Sea  Breezes  and  Bath¬ 
ing.  MagnlAcent  scenery.  Lovely  River  Excursions,  Canoe 
and  Fishing  trips.  Excellent  hotels.  No  mosquitoes.  Write 

Secretary.  Tourist  Association,  for  Literature. _ 

For  Sale — Hotel  Kawartha.  going  concern.  Fenelon  Falls, 
Canada,  built  last  year,  all  conveniences,  everything  new  and 

the  best.  Splendid  Ashing  In  immediate  vicinity,  dally  railway 

connection  with  Toronto.  Ideal  club  headquarters.  For  full 

particulars,  address  G.  H.  G.  McVlty,  15  Toronto  St..  Can. 
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PIANOS  AND  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 


IF  YOU  INTEND  BUYING  A  PIANO  IntelllcenUy.  you 
cannot  afford  to  buy.  before  yon  bare  heard  my  propoiltlon. 
Bare  t2a.OO  to  $108.00.  Box  MS.  Plano  Buyers  Protective 

Aseo..  WUmlnaton.  Del. _ 

WHEN  WE  SAY  the  "P.  C.  Weaver”  Plano  is  the  -Beet  In 
the  W’orld.”  our  statement  is  based  upon  the  broad  stand¬ 
point  of  Merit;  and  material  results.  We  have  a  novel  plan  to 
Introduce  our  pianos  in  your  vicinity  at  your  own  price; 
Write  OB  for  panieulara.  We  tell  everywhere.  P.  C.  Weaver 

PUno  Co..  Ottawa  in. _ 

MERRILL  PIANOS.  It  you  are  rovemed  by  dltcrlmlna- 
tlon  in  quality  as  well  as  pnoe,  in  your  seteetlon  of  a  Piano, 
let  us  show  and  tdl  you  about  Merrill  Pianos.  Write  Merrill 

Piano  Mfff.  Co.._p5  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston.  Maas. _ _ 

“PIANO  BUYERS  CLUB.  Write  for  full  descriptive 
matter  rqrardinff  the  piano  buyers  club  of  100  now  formlne. 
No  Red  Tape — -No  Drawlmr — and  Immediate  delivery.  We 
sen  In  lots  of  100  and  you  as  a  Club  Member  save  all  sellliw 
expenses.  $7$  to  $12S  saved  aecordlnx  to  piano  seieetea. 
Write  today  for  booklet  on  pianos,  piano-players  and  player- 
pianos.  Club  Memberships  beinv  taken  rimldly.  Easy  pay¬ 
ments  allowed.  Hallet  &  Davis  Plano  Co..  147  Boylston 

Stfeet.  Boston,  Mau.  _  _ 

ELECTRIC  PIANOS.  $800.  Electric  Banjos,  $200.  Recina 
Mnslc  Boxes  srith  15  records.  $50.  All  with  nlckei  slot  at¬ 
tachments.  Good  money  makers  In  any  pubUe  place.  All  In 
Orst  class  conrdItloB.  Continental  Novelty  Co.,  Omaha,  Ncfor. 


BOARDMAN  AND  GRAY  PIANOS.  Standard  ter  seventy 
years.  Direct  from  factory  to  pnrchaser  at  special  prices  srhere 
we  have  no  acency.  Catalor  ue  aad  testimonial  book  sent  free. 
Mention  Everybody's.  Boardman  A  Gray.  Albany.  N.  Y. 


OUR  INTERNATIONAL  10  inch  disc  records  retaU  for 
40  cents  each;  equal  to  best  and  superior  to  most.  Write  us 
today  for  dlstrlbutlnc  lichts  aad  push  the  line.  It  will  pay 
you.  Do  not  wait.  International  Record  Co..  Auburn.  N.  Y. 


THE  PHONO-CO.NSONATOR  for  Columbia  and  Edison 
phonomraphs.  Removes  that  raspinc,  Eratinc  sound  and 
metaUJe  vibration.  Its  also  reculates  the  sound  while  the 
machine  Is  In  motion.  Ask  your  dealer  or  send  to  us  for 
descriptive  circular.  Lewis  Mfj.  Co..  378  6th  Ave.,  New  York. 


PIANOS  O.N  30  DAYS'  TRIAL.  Direct  from  factory.  I 
ship  anywhere.  My  trial  offer  ffuarantces  satisfaction.  A  sav- 
Inff  to  you  of  $75.00  to  $150.00  on  your  purchase.  Write  me. 
F.  R.  Walter,  Manufacturers'  Distributer.  Toledo,  Ohio. 

$126.00  NEW  UPRIGHT  PIANO.  Guaraateed.  Indudlns 
Stool,  Scarf  A  Book,  also  several  used  upricht  ptanoe.  Bar- 
Ealns  In  used  Hardman.  Pianolas.  Chase  A  Baker.  Anffelus 
players.  B^lak — 1128  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

EARN  $100  TO  APPLY  O.N  A  PIANO.  Write  US  tor  par¬ 
ticulars  that  we  may  show  you  how  this  can  be  deae  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  No  pianos  excel  the  Bennett.  HartacU  and  WlddW 
Oeld.  Manufactured  by  the  Bennett  Plano  Oo.,  Warrea,  Pa. 


POPULAR.  MUSIC 


WRITE  A  SONG  AND  MAKE  A  FORTUNE!  We  com¬ 
pose  music  to  your  words.  Thlrty-ftve  years'  experience. 
Hundreds  of  references.  Groom  Mu^  Co..  12  Steinway  Hall, 
Chlcaro,  Ill. 

ROYALTY  PAID  O.N  SO.NG-POEMS  and  musical  com¬ 
position.  We  arrange  and  popularise.  Send  your  manu¬ 
script.  Address  Pioneer  Music  Pub.  Co..  484  Manhattan 
Bide..  Chlcaco.  lU. 

“THE  SWEETHEART  THAT  I  LOST  IN  DEAR  OLD 
FRISCO.”  A  true  descriptive  love  song  of  the  terrible  San 
Francisco  esurthquake.  Send  10  eta.  In  stamps  tor  words  and 
music  complete.  Catalog  tree.  World's  Musical  Library, 
Chicago.  IlL _ 

SONG-POEMS  and  music  published  on  Royalty.  We 
srrlte  music  and  popularize.  Popular  Music  Publishing  Co., 
268  Enterprise  Bldg..  Chicago. 

25c  AND  50c  MUSIC.  Silver  Heels.  Starlight.  Making 
Byes,  Why  Don’t  You  Try,  Lonesome  Vlolette,  Would  You 
Care.  Our  prior  15c;  7  for  $1.00.  Postpaid.  Martin  Music  Co., 
150  Macomb  Street,  Detroit.  Michigan. 

SING  THE  NEW  SONGS— "Love  to  the  Same  the  World 
Over.”  "I  Love  You  tor  that  First  Fond  Kiss.”  Tuneful, 
tender,  taking.  Postpaid  25c  each.  Kerraet  Mnslc  Co.,  St. 
Louis.  Mo. 

WRITE  THE  WORDS  FOR  A  SONG  and  we  will  write  the 

music  and  present  to  big  New  York  publishers.  A  "  bit "  vrlU 
make  you  rich.  Write  to-day  for  free  booklet.  Metropolitan 
Masle  Co.,  744  St.  James  Bm?.,  New  York. _ 

75  WORLD'S  Musical  Masterpieces,  Vocal  and  Instrument¬ 
al,  bound  In  gold  Illuminated  cloth  volume.  Value  $25.  Cloa- 
ing  out  at  $2.50,  express  charges  prepaid.  Money  back  If 
dtosatlsned.  R.  A.  King.  Broadway  A  37th  St.,  New  York. 

"NOBODY"  and  "PRETTY  DESDEMONE:”  Two  New 
York  Song  “hits.”  featured  by  Williams  and  Walker,  whistled 
and  sung  by  everybody.  Send  postpaid  25c  each.  Catalogue 
free.  Gotham-Attucks  Music  Co.,  42  W.  26th  a..  New  York. 

SONGS  PUBLISHED  ON  ROYALTY  by  New  York's  Big 
Music  Flrzs.  No  eharge  for  sriitlng  music.  North  American 
Music  Co.,  Dept.  J.  58  West  28th  St..  New  York. 


MUSIC  LESSONS  FREE  at  yoog  hone.  For  a  ttmlted 
time  we  will  give  free,  for  advertising  purpooes.  86  music 
lessons  for  beginners  or  advanced  pupils  on  either  Plano, 
Organ.  Baafo.  Guitar.  Comet,  Violin  or  Mandolin  (your  ex¬ 
pense  will  only  be  the  cost  of  postage  and  the  music  you  use. 
which  to  small).  We  teach  by  mall  only  and  guarantee  suc¬ 
cess.  Established  seven  years.  H  undreds  snritc :  “ Wish  I  bad 
beard  of  your  school  before.”  Write  today  for  booklet,  testi¬ 
monials  and  free  tuition  blank.  Addrem  U.  S.  School  of 
Music.  Box  3C.  18  Union  Sq..  New  York. 


TEN  CENTS  A  COPY.  2000  standard  aird  popular  com¬ 
positions  publlslied  at  from  50c.  to  $I.U0  a  copy.  Send  for 
special  combination  catalogue  which  saves  you  from  15c.  to 
75c.  on  each  copy  wanted.  E.  B.  Loftls  Music  Co.,  ISO  W. 
37th  St..  N.  Y, _ 

SONG  POEMS  WANTED,  also  Musical  Compositions.  We 
pay  Royalty,  Publish  and  Popularize.  We  compose  and  ar¬ 
range  Music  to  Poems  Free  of  charge.  Send  us  your  work. 
Geo.  Jaberg  Music  Co..  167  W.  7th  Street.  C^uctnnatl.  O. 

RARE  OFFER  OF  MUSIC.  One  copy  oirly  to  each  eus- 
tomer  of  the  popular  reverie  entitled  “Beautiful  Star  of 
Heaven"  tor  18c  postpaid.  Positively  a  50c  number.  Jos. 
Morris  Co..  i38  N.  8th  St..  Phliadelpbla.  Pa _ 


SEND  TWENTY  CENTS  for  a  book  of  160  songs  and 
hymns,  words  and  music,  including  a  beautiful  song  in  sheet 
form  worth  sixty  cents;  also  free  catalogue.  Gclbel  A  Lehman, 
1224  Arch  Street.  Phll^elphla.  Pa.  _ 


“THE  SQUARE  DEAL.”  March  and  Two-Step,  with  a 
patriotic  singing  refrain,  dedicated  to  President  Roosevelt. 
*'  Best  March  of  the  day.”  Send  20c.  (stamps).  John  Maybaum 
Music  Co..  P.  O.  Box  3452.  Station  O.  PhUadeiphia.  Pa _ 


SE.ND  lOe.  FOR  LATEST  popular  ballad  bit— “In  the 
Valley  Where  tbe  Sugar  Maplea  Grow."  We  publish  on  roy¬ 
alty,  send  for  our  ^an.  Ideal  Music  Ca.  808  Walnut  St., 
PhhadelphlA  Pa  _ 


THE  HIT  OF  THE  SEASON.  The  song  you  want  to  play 
aad  slmr.  “If  you  love  me  tell  me  so.'  Arranged  for 
Piano.  50  centA  T.  NIeld.  Gleason.  Tenn. 


FOR  THE  PHOTOGRAPHER 


IF  YOU  USE  A  KODAK,  send  a  2c  stamp  for  our  booklet 
"Good  Pictures  and  bow  to  get  them."  Robey-French  Oo.. 
36  Bromileld  St..  Boston.  Mas.s. 


STAMP  PHOTOS.  25  for  25e.  Size  11x14.  Perfect  reprod ac¬ 
tion  any  photo.  For  souvenirs,  postals,  letters,  etc.  Photo 
returned  unharmed.  Made  In  larger  sizes  for  about  1  regular 
local  prices.  Shaver’s  Reprographlng  Stodlos.  Avoca.  N.  Y. 

WE  DEVELOP  FILMS  any  size  for  5c.  per  rDll~and  do  it 
right.  Fine  bromide  enlargements  8x16  sent  post-paid 
anywhere,  25c.  Send  for  bargain  list  of  cameras,  lenses,  and 
supplies.  We  can  save  you  money;  why  not  exchange  your 
old  camera  for  new  oneT  National  Specialty  Oo..  48  West 
28tb  New  York. 

FREE  FOR  3  MONTHS— Tbe  Independent  Photo  Nesss; 
also  ffae  large  Htustrated  eatalogue  of  Natlenai  Cameras,  50  % 
saved  on  Cameras  and  supplies  advertised  In  our  bargain  list. 
J.  L.  Lewis,  378 — 6th  Ave.,  New  York. 


PHOTO  PAPER.  Plates  and  Chemicals,  the  highest  quality 
manufactured.  Sold  direct  from  factory  to  user  at  factory 
priccA  Express  prepaid.  Money-back  guarantee.  Catalog 
free.  Ynnit  Chemiral  Oo..  Rochester.  New  York. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  PAPERS,  highest  grade.  Factory  to 
consumer.  Maautacturen  not  lobbcra  Fresh  stock,  immedi¬ 
ate  deliveries.  Quality  guaranteed.  Samples  free.  Haloid  Com¬ 
pany, succ.to  M.H.  Kuhn  Oo., Rochester,  N.Y..1  Commercial  St. 


KODAK  FILMS  developed  for  10  oentt  per  roB  by  new 
patent  process  Insuring  perfect  results.  Vdox  or  SoUo 

Srlntlng.  mounted  or  nnmounted.  34x34 — 30c.  per  doz. — 
-A  4x5 — 60c.  per  doA  All  prints  return^  wHhtn  34  hours 
after  receipt.  Send  price  aad  Sc.  return  postage  with  order. 
Kmr's  Studio.  SlsteravUlA  W.  Va 


This  Department  is  indexed.  Tom  to  page  3. 
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FOR  THE  HOME 


FAMOUS  APACHE  Indian  bead  work  taught,  without  a 
loom  and  uMag  only  oae  tkreod.  Inatmctlont  with  sample 
iDdlaa  baskets  and  Navajo  Uankcta  at  bottom  prices. 
F.  P.  aiegim.  Jr..  Rooeevelt.  Arltoaa.  _ 


CLEAN  YOUR  OWN  WALLS.  Costa  but  Scents  a  room. 
Cleans  paper  and  fresco  perfectly.  The  recipe  cost  SI  00. 
Yon  can  have  It  for  SOc.  DeUghts  novsekeepers.  Send  today. 
Honsebold  Needs  Co.,  Box  A.  Btoomlorton.  III. 


FLOORS.  PARQUET  AND  HARDWOOD— Wax  Floor 
Polish.  Our  floors  S-18  of  an  Inch  thick  can  be  laid  over 
your  old  pine  floors  at  small  expense.  Send  for  catalogue.  J. 
Dunfee  &  Co.. 104  Franklin  St..  Chicago.  Ills. 

"~PHofo  PILLOW  TOP  FREE.  W'e  will  mall  to  any  lady 
absolutely  without  cost  a  beautiful  art  pboto  pillow  top  In  ex¬ 
change  for  a  little  Information.  For  partlcnlars  address  A. 
Kellagg.  Manager.  81  Ktnxle  SL.  Chicago. 


HUMAN  HAIR  SWITCHES.  Pay  after  you  receive  them. 
Send  a  sample  of  your  hair  and  we  will  send  you  oae  of  our 
11.90  Swltcoes  2i  os..  22  Inches;  examine  It;  If  a  big  bargain 
remit;  If  net  return.  Address  Ladles  Hair  Emporium.  324 
Deaiixa-n  %..  Chicago.  lU. 


SAVE  10%  TO  20%  ON  THE  INTERIOR  WOODWORK 
of  yeur  home.  Veneered  doors;  staircases,  panelwork.  ball 
seats,  book-eases,  mantels,  grflles,  parquetry  flooring,  etc..  In 
any  of  the  rare  wooda  Send  for  Illustrated  free  booklet. 
Scnaller-Hoerr  Oo..  4114  Blue  Idand  A ve. .  Chicago,  III. 

STOP  your  basement  flooding  wUb  the  Gordon  Back-Water 
Trap.  Oonstructed  entirely  of  metal.  Won't  rust,  dog,  nor 
get  out  of  order.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  For  particulars 
address,  Gordon  Mfg.  Co..  7S  Wabash  Avenue.  Chicago. 


HOUSEWIVES  SEND  10c.  and  dealer's  name  tor  package 
of  Star  BrtUlant  Dye,  "  The  Dye  that  dyes  Everything. ”  Any 
color.  Same  package  colors  silk,  wool  or  cotton.  Dyes  guaran¬ 
teed.  Hlggln  Manufacturing  Co.,  Middle  St.,  Old  Town,  Me. 

OLD  LEAKY  ROOFS  made  absolutely  tight  with  Furnace 
Leaky  Roof  Paint.  Paint  guaranteed  9  to  10  years.  Send  slae 
of  root — we  will  give  full  particulars.  We  pay  the  freight. 
Guarantee  Roof  Sc  Metal  Paint  Co..  Baltimore.  Md. _ 

EVERY  HOUSEHOLD  NEEDS  the  Christy  Bread  Knife. 
50c  brings  you  the  set  of  three  Christy  knives,  postpaid.  Send 
for  our  new  catalogue  of  supplies  and  bdps  tor  the  home. 
Household  Specialty  Co.,  St.  Michaels.  Md. _ 

WEDDING  CARDS  AND  INVITATIONS.  100  for  *8.50. 
Announcements,  etc.,  engraved  or  printed.  Visiting  eards,  100 
for  50c.;  with  case  75c.  100  cards  free  for  8  orders.  Write  for 
sanni^  The  Estabrook  Press,  180  Treraont  aL.Boston.Mass. 

WEDDING  ANNOUNCEMENTS.  100  Engraved  »8.»5; 
100  Printed  83.50.  Samples  of  Wedding  Stationery.  Price 
Lists  and  "Wedding  Etiquette"  free.  Southwell  Engraving 
Co.,  88  Huntington  Avenue.  Boston.  Mvis. _ 

IF  your  dog  has  mange,  sore  eyelids,  or  any  flesh  sores,  save 
the  pet  by  sending  81.25  for  bottle  of  that  wonderful  Uquld 
"  Veterinary  X-Zalla  ”  and  cure  him  yourself.  Does  not  smart, 
clean  to  use.  heals  quickly  and  all  animals  like  It.  Wepayex- 
press,  X-ZallaCor'p  n,  55-57  Batterymarch  St..  Boston.  Mass. 

"HAND-I-HOLD"  Babe  Mitts  prevent  Thumb  and  Sucking 
and  Nall  BIHng.  Indispensable  In  treatment  of  Eczema — 
prevent  ar.f»»/-hiny  Write  for  "Booklet  A."  R.  M.  Clark 
A  Oo..  248  Summer  St..  Boston.  Mass. _ 


FREE,  send  tor  copy  "Summer  Foot-Wear.”  Tells  what 
to  wear.  Tells  tibout  "Rorallette"  for  cleaning  white  can¬ 
vas  shoes.  Ten  cents  and  dealer's  name  brings  pstckage  that 
makes  8  ec.  FIske-Tewne  Co.,  57  Pond  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 

SIX  DOILIES.  TWO  COLLARS.  18  IN.  CENTERPIECE 
all  nicely  stamped,  and  our  Latest  Lingerie  Catalogue — All 
for  25  cents.  Address  J.  F.  Ingalls,  Lyna,  Maas.,  Box  A. 


THE  CELEBRATED  MAGIC  Cleaning  and  Polishing 
Cloth.  For  Gold.  Silver,  Pre^us  Stones,  Eye  daasee.  etc. 
Saves  labor  and  the  hands.  Send  name  far  free  sample. 
Agents  Wanted.  Specialty  Oo-.  2  BpHng  St.,  Sprtagfldd.  Mam. 

RAZOR  STROP  ON  TRIAL  FREE  I  The  Keen  Edge 
Raaor  Strop  sharpens  and  keeps  a  raior  la  fine  conditloa, 
saves  seventy-flve  per  cent,  of  honing,  never  needs  redremlng 
and  retains  Its  sharpening  power  a  life  time.  We  make  an 
offer  no  other  strop  maker  can  or  ever  will  make.  We  will 
send  to  all  responsible  men  a  Keen  Edge  Razor  Strop  on  trial. 
Use  It  fifteen  days.  If  satisfactory  mall  us  81.00.  If  not 
satisfactory  and  what  you  need,  return  It  at  our  expense. 
Does  not  this  convince  you  that  onr  offer  ta  geaulne  and  that 
the  risk  Is  all  oursT  Make  your  future  sharing  a  pleas¬ 
ure!  Booklet  "Razor  aad  the  Face”  sent  tree  on  request. 
A.  L.  Howes  Mfg.  Co..  42  Sonthbridge  St..  Worcester.  Mass. 


A  NEW  FLOOR  SCRAPER  for  hardwood  floors.  Saves 
half  the  time.  Pays  tor  Itself  the  first  week.  Guaranteed 
as  repreaented.  I  nexnoaslve.  simple,  and  reliable.  Send  for 
scraper  booklet.  Cobbs  A  Mitchell.  Ine..  Cadillac.  Michigan. 


NOTABLE  LAND-MARKS  of  American  Ustory:  the  De- 
daratfoa  at  ludepeodcwoe  and  sigaatnres;  the  preiideBts  at 
the  U.  S.  a  work  of  art.  stage  20x80,  by  maU  81.  Are  you  patti- 
otlcT  T.  L.  Wlggias,  105  Trumbull  Ave.,  Detratt.  Mich. 


BEAUTIFUL  OPALS,  full  of  fire,  changeable  as  the 
Chameteoo,  every  one  guaranteed  a  p^eet  gem.  Mexican 
lOcts.  Hungarian  82. M  seat  prepaid.  If  not  aiilted,nioneT  re- 
fuaded.  Hosne  Importing  Oo.,  219  Orleans  St..  Detroit.  Mich. 

"I-LI-TO" — The  only  genuine  sell-llgbtlng  gas  mantles 
that  never  faU — Cost  little  to  try  and  nothuig  If  ansatls- 
tactory — Send  81.00  for  3  and  If  not  satisfied  we  wlk  return 
naoney  tat  fun  without  delay  or  argument — Agents  wanted — 
Progressive  Light  Oo..  (238)  Detroit.  Mich. 

TALKING  MACHIN!^  used  82.90;  new  99.00-80.00. 

Blcydes,  used  89.00;  new  .  .v.0Q.  With  Coaster  brakes  8^.00. 
Motoreyeles,  used  835.00;  new  8149.001  Typewriters  used 
919.00,  new  visible  typewriters  849.00.  Gia  Lights  6Se. 

Catalogue  2c.  Knight  Mer.  Co.,  St.  Leula.  Mo. _ 

DISHWASHER — Every  Housewife  needs  and  wants  one. 
Agents  are  raakiag  Mg  money  selling  onr  Dtshwasber.  Large 
profit  on  each  sale.  Exclusive  territory  If  desired.  Write  to- 
^y — Mound ^ty  Dishwasher  On.  Dept..  818.  St.  Lnuls,  1^ 
"SNOW  PASTE" — Cleans  silver  and  nickel  of  stains  and 
tarnish,  and  brightens  your  cut-glass  A  goM-Hned:  Does  It 
tight;  29c.  a  box  (com)  no  postage  stamps.  (Absolutely  harm- 

less  1  Snow  Paste  Co.,  Box  28.  Dunning.  Neb.  _ 

EVERY  LADY  should  have  our  beautiful  needle  case;  119 
needles,  all  sizes,  sent  postpaid  for  ten  cents,  money  refunded 
If  not  tatlsCactory.  A.  C.  Dirk  A  Co..  412  Kalgtan  Ave.,  Cam¬ 
den.  N.  J. 

WE  CARPET  YOUR  FLOOR  with  beautiful  reversible 
art  Rugs — Artistic  designs — Fast  colors — 6x»  size  98 — Direct 
from  mlU  to  you — Illustrated  Catalog  Free— KenMngton  Rug 
Co.,  So.  Otange.  N.  J.,  Dept.  128. 

~LADIBS  send'uTname'ahd  addrws  of  one' amateur  pbotog- 
rapber  and  we  wUl  send  you  one  Prtmo  Sens!  Photo  Pillow 
Top  (18x18  Inches)  with  directions  for  making  93  to  810  a 
day  In  your  own  home  with  little  work.  Offer  good  to  July  1st 

only.  American  Art  Reproduction  Oo..  Red  Back.  N.  J. _ 

PAI.NT  FREE — To  any  one.  With  our  efforts.  Inducing  a 
new  agent  to  carry  line  of  100%  pure  Colonial  Palat,  we  wffl 
give  ten  gallons  for  their  bouse.  Only  paint  with  exact 
formula  on  each  can — |  lead — plus  4  zinc,  plus  Unseed  oil. 
Nothing  else.  Colonial  Works.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

ART  IN  JAPANESE  WARE.  Send  81  tor  beauUfifl  Tokyo 

souvenir  spoon  and  handsome  catalogue  of  Japanese  orna¬ 

ments  In  exclusive  designs.  Agents  wanted  everywhere. 
Tenshodo,  171-7tb  Ave.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  


AN  ABSOLUTELY  SANITARY  REFRIGERATOR— 
Write  for  folder  showing  reproduction.  The  John  C.  Jewett 
Mfg.  Oo.,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

CEMENTBNB  MENDS  everything  and  is  waterproof; 
Chlaa.  Glassware.  Oockery,  Earthenware,  Brle-a-Brac,  Leath¬ 
er  aad  Metal  Articles.  Send  19c.  and  Dealers  name  for  bottle 
^  mall.  Chenslcal  Cement  Co..  Suite  23.  189  Pearl  St..  N.  Y. 

THE  FAMOUS  DYER  MUSLIN  UNDERGARMENT. 
Special  offer.  Fine  tucked  Drawers  29c.;  embroidered  or 
Lace  Gowns.  50c.:  Lace  Corset  Covers  29c.;  Lace  or  Em- 
broldered  Skirt  50c.;  Complete  Outfit  91.90,  retail  value 
12.18.  6  complete  sets  assorted  patterns  99.  Agts.  wanted. 

M.  Waber  Dyer  On.,  Mfrs..  133  Wooster  St.,  nTy.  (aty. 

THE  ANGLE  LAMP.  best.  Cheapest,  most  satlslsctory  of 
all  lighting  Methods.  Bums  common  kerosene  olL  convenient 
as  gas.  See  large  advt.  page  144.  Tell  us  what  room  you  wish 
to  light.  Angle  Mflr.  Co..  78  Murray  St..  New  York. _ 


WANTED — Seoond-haod  pl^os  aad  specifications  of  the 
prize  bouses  which  appeared  In  the  Ladles'  Home  Journal  In 
1009.  Address  J.  J.  S..  care  Everybody's  Magazine,  New 
York.  _ 


LITEALONB  Self  Lighting  Gas-burner  75c.  No  mantles. 
The  first  real  success,  the  only  money  back  guaranteed  self 
Ugbter.  Great  profit  for  hustling  agents,  easiest  seUer  ever 
oPered-  LItealone  Oo..  140  Grand  St..  New  York. _ 


BEDBUGS  COMPLETELY  ERADICATED  In  four  hours 
guaranteed.  Entirely  new  method.  No  pastes  or  liquids, 
clean,  safe,  surel  I  do  the  work.  Expvts  sent  anywhere. 
Rats  and  roaches  Exterminated  tool  Jaa.  Hogg,  783  Lextog- 
ton  Ave..  New  York. _ 


IRISH  LINENS  at  Factory  pricea.  All  Unen  Damask 
Table  Sets  In  handsome  box — containing  one  2  yard  (^oth 
with  one  dozen  20  Inch  Napkins.  Prioe  82.79  a  set.  AH  Linen 
HuMc  Towels  hemmed — size  18  by  88  inches.  82.39  a  dozen. 
S.  E.  Dawson.  928  W.  128rd  St..  New  York. _ 


810.80  WORTH  OF  PLAYS.  DrlUs.  Socials.  Games.  Fairs, 
and  Money  making  Plans  are  publtsbed  each  year  In  Hints 
Magazine,  special  Offer  oae  year  for  75  eeata.  sample  copy  19e. 
Invaluable  to  Lnfiges.  Schools.  (Xiurches.  CbarltVes,  Summer 
Hotels.  Homes.  (Catalog  of  Favors.  Decorations  and  Enter¬ 
tainment  Supplies  free.  Novelties  for  Children's  Parties. 
Grab  Bags.  etc.,  sample  dozens  sent  postpaid  for  30c.,  BOc.. 
or  81.00.  Agents  wanted.  Liberal  Commission.  Hints  Pub. 
Co.,  54  Bible  House.  New  Yorlc _ 


8T9  BUYS  845  LARGEST  SIZE  famous  Imperial  Disc 
talking  marhlne.  Dtreet  from  factory  to  you.  Clear  ns  a 
bell.  10  laeh  records.  89.00  per  dozen.  Best  raarhlnf  maiui- 
tacramd.  Seat  subject  to  examination.  Send  lor  photograph. 
Rogers  Specialty  Co.,  48  West  27th  New  York  City. 


Please  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisera 


EVERYBODY’S  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


BABY  WARDROBE  PATTERNS."  An  experlenoed 
nurse  will  send  set  35  lone  or  25  sboit  clothes  psttems,  dlreo- 
tlons  tor  msktne  and  materials  to  be  used  for  25  cents.  Illus¬ 
trated  booklet  free.  Urs.  Ella  James,  Box  518  E.  Syracuse. 
N.  Y. 


CLOTH  ES  Washine  by  Compressed  Air.  Most  sdentlllc  and 
sanitary  method  known.  Foster  Handy  clothes  washer  Is 
Uchtest,  handiest,  cleanest'dothes  washer  made.  Price  $3.00. 
Address  C.  R.  Alviwd,  242  Whittier  Aye.,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


I  DO  NOT  WANT  MONEY.  I  desire  to  place  In  every 
home,  one  sample  of  a  valuable  household  article,  absolutely 
free.  It  speaks  for  Itself.  Write  today.  E.  McMIlIln,  Desk 
4,  Cleveland.  O. 


CHINA  PAINTING  taukht  clearly  and  In  complete  fashion 
by  our  new  book.  Saves  expensive  private  lessons.  Work  Is 
profitable  and  coimenlal  for  women.  Price,  75  cents.  Toledo 
Palntlnc  Co..  220  Summit  St..  Toledo,  Ohio. 


WINDOW  SCREENS— FLIES  CARRY  DISEASE— 
American  Screens  are  the  best,  slide  up  and  down,  cover 
eltber  sash,  made  of  oak.  Finished  like  Mission  Furniture, 
■old  by  Droartment  Stores.  American  Window  Screen  Co., 
228  Ionic  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


MAGIC  CHAMOIS  "  Better  than  the  Best.”  Cleans  silver 
Gloss  A  Metals  without  the  use  of  silver  polish.  “  It  Is  In  the 
Chamois."  By  mall  25c.  Arents  wanted.  The  Macic  Chamois 
Co.,  506  Commerce  St ,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ALL  PARENTS  would  destl  honestw  with  their  children 
If  they  knew  how.  "  What  a  Younr  Boy  Oucht  to  Know" 
tells  how  so  admirably  that  It  has  been  translated  Into  14 
lancuaces.  Price  $1.  “Parental  Honesty,"  paper,  25  cents. 
Vlr  Publishing  Co..  «42  Land  Title  Bldk.,  PUtedelphU.  Pa. 


THE  *'  Health  Vibrator"  destroys  ooncestlon  and 
result,  restorlnc  perfect  circulation.  "  Concestlon  Is  Disease' 
— "Circulation  Health"  mailed  $2.25.  Write  for  booklet. 
Agents  Wanted.  A.  D.  Cooke,  220  Mint  Arcade.  Philadelphia. 


MECHANICS  TAKE  NOTICE.  Mitre  Scale  and  Rule,  the 
greatest  labor  and  time  saver  yet  Invented,  Indispensable 
after  once  used.  Send  20  cents  (stamps)  for  sample.  Agen 
wanted.  Miller  Smith  Co.,  1230  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SUMMER  CURTAINS,  draperies,  portieres  for  doors  and 
Inside  decoration,  are  Inexpensive,  msike  the  home  beautiful; 
catalog  descriptive  and  exact  reproductions  on  request.  ‘The 
Curtain  Sales  Co..  Box  3100  Falrhlll  Su.,  Phlladelphte,  Pa. 


PRESERVE  THE  BEAUTIFUL  lustre  of  your  poroeUIn 
enameled  bathtub  forever  by  cleaning  It  with  Poreda.  Add 
gritty  deanaers  ruin  the  enameL  Poroela  contains  no  grit  nor 
add,  and  lust  wipes  the  dirt  and  stains  away  like  magic  with¬ 
out  effort.  Sample  freei  Half  pound  package  by  mdl  20c,  If 
your  dealer  does  not  have  IL  Write  to-day.  Paro^  Ckimpany, 
Order  Dept.,  Pittsburg,  Pa _ _ 

35c.  EGGS.  Do  not  pay  35c.  for  eggs  next  winter.  Put 
down  your  supply  this  summer  when  eggs  are  cheap.  Send 
10c.  for  sample.  Ego  Co.,  Box  191  Stock  Yards  Station, 
Ft.  Worth.  'Texas. 


BEST  ENGRAVED  VISITING  CARDS  MADE— our 
sample  will  prove  It;  ask  for  one.  Hoskins  Engraving  Is  recog¬ 
nized  as  being  superior  quality  and  finish — It  leaves  a  lasting 
Impression  of  tone  and  dignity.  Write  for  specimens,  stating 
occasion.  Hoskins  Co..  001  Chestnut  St..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


FILL  THE  CRACKS  and  holes  In  your  floors  and  walls 
with  Kemp's  Oack  Filler.  It  keeps  out  dirt,  wind,  bugs, 
mice,  etc.  Applied  same  as  putty.  Cans  10  cents  per  pound. 
F.  F.  Kemp.  Bellows  Falls.  Vt. 


AGENTS!  WE  HAVE  THE  LATEST  shirt-waist  ho  der 
and  skirt  supporter — retail  25  cents  each;  also  Girdle  Former, 
15  cents  each  or  2  (or  25  cents.  Big  sellers.  Spwlal  Induce¬ 
ments  to  agents.  Delight  Specialty  (Company.  Boston,  Mass. 


measure,  hip  measure,  and  lemrth  of  the  skirt  you  want. 

HOME  MADE  DRESSES— StyUsh  and  perfect  fitting. 
Send  $1.00  and  receive  postpaid  outfit  for  the  popular  22  In. 
doll,  or  a  girl's  dress.  Sizes  1  to  4  years.  George  B.  Ryan,  4627 
Frankford  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 

WIDE  AWAKE  AND  PROGRESSIVE  teachers  can  se¬ 
cure  desirable  positions  through  the  Albany  Teachers' Agency. 
Send  for  circular  on  Free  Registration.  A  postal  tnll  do. 
81  Chapel  Albany,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Chicago  Agency  Wanted  for  staple  salable  article  of  merit, 
sold  direct  or  through  jobbers.  Experlenoed,  successful  c<ty 
salesman.  31.  married.  Highest  bank  and  commercial  rent- 
ences.  Oimmisslon  basis.  W.  N.  Macqueen,  Evanston,  lU. 


This  Department  is  indexed.  Turn  to  page  $. 
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SELECT  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


BLISS  ELECTRICAL  SCHOOL.  218  O  Street.  N.W.Wash- 
In^on.  D.  C.  Offers  a  theoretical  and  practical  course  In  elec¬ 
tricity.  complete  In  one  year.  Students  actually  construct 
Dynamos.  Motors,  etc.,  and  are  trained  for  rood  positions 
In  electrical  Industrlea.  Fourteenth  yeiur  opens  Sept.  26.  Send 

for  catalog. _ 

INDIANA  DENTAL  COLLEGE.  The  28tb  annual  session 
berins  October  1.  1006.  A  practical  school  teaching  the  art 
and  science  of  dentistry.  For  catalogue  and  booklet  of  Infor¬ 
mation  address  the  collette.  Indianapolis.  Indiana. 

DO  YOU  WISH  TO  ENTER  COLLEGE  In  the  Fall? 
tutor  you  by  mall  at  your  summer  home.  Every  subject 
tauxht  by  able  Instructors.  Write  us  what  you  wish  to  take 
up.  Summer  prices.  Massachusetts  Correspondence  Schools. 

Oollege  Prep.  Dept..  194  Boylston  St..  Boston.  Mras. _ 

MOUNT  IDA  for  Girls.  Newton.  Mass.,  6  miles  from  Boston. 
Advanced  Elective  Courses  for  Hitrh  School  graduates. 
Plano  and  voice  under  beet  masters.  Home  School.  Four 
connected  buildings  Includlni;  Gymnasium.  Illustrated  cata- 

loyue.  Address  George  F.  Jewett,  A.B..  86  Summit  St. _ 

Detroit  CoUece  of  Law.  Three  years'  course  leadlnc  to 
detnree  of  LL.  B.  and  admission  to  the  Bar.  Exceptional  op¬ 
portunities  for  actual  experience.  Students  have  dally  c- 
cess  to  20  courts.  Library  15,000  vols.  Employment  Bureau 
helps  self-supportlnsr  students.  Illustrated  Catalogue  Free. 
Malcolm  McGregor.  Secy..  5  Home  Bank  Bldg..  Detroit.  Mich. 

LINDEN  WOOD  College  for  Women.  St.  Charles,  Mo.  1831- 
1806.  Academic,  Seminary  and  College  Courses.  Music,  Elo¬ 
cution,  Art,  and  Domestic  Economy.  Select  patronage. 
Beautiful  location.  Electric  cars  to  St.  Louis.  Catalog  on 
application.  Rev.  GOorge  Frederic  Ayres.  Ph.D.,  Prest. 

BORDENTOWN  MILITARY  INSTITUTE,  Bordentown- 
on-tbe- Delaware,  N.J.  Our  Orst  aim  Is  to  make  strong,  manly, 
successful  men — ^physically,  mentally,  morally.  College  and 
business  preparation.  Catalogue  and  school  paper.  Rev.  T.  H. 
Landon,  A.M..  Principal'  MaJ.  T.  D.  Landon,  Commandant. 

KINGSLEY  SCHOOL  Increased  Its  accommodations  each 
year  for  Ove.  Has  raised  standard  steadily.  Build  again  this 
summer.  Our  distinctive  work  Individual  training.  60  care¬ 
fully  chosen  boys.  Catalog.  J.  R.  Campbell.  Essex  Falls,  N.  J. 


KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY  TRAINING  that 
will  be  accepted  by  your  School  Board,  ^mmer  courses  cov¬ 
ering  }ust  what  you  need  for  your  license.  Write  for  ptutlculars. 
The  Froebel  Normal,  48  Irving  Place.  New  York.  N.  Y. 


THE  MISSES  LAW’S  Froebel  Kindergarten  Training 
School.  Fine  equipment,  personal  attention,  medical  super¬ 
vision.  No  failures  among  Its  graduates.  Mary  E.  Law.  M.D., 
Principal,  (Dept.  E.),  231S  A.shland  Ave.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


NO  YOUNG  MAN  should  be  sent  away  to  school  or  college 
until  safeguarded  by  parents  with  copy  of  “  What  a  Young 
Man  Ought  to  Know,'  commended  by  educators.  Price  tl. 
Vlr  Publishing  Co..  952  Land  Title  Bldg..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA.  SPARTANBURG.  CONVERSE 
COLLEGE,  800  feet  above  sea-level.  35  miles  from  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains.  61  degrees  mean  annual  temperature. 
High-Grade  College  for  Women.  Music  Conservatory.  Schools 
of  Art  and  Expression.  Robert  P.  Pell,  LItt.  D.,  President. 


EASTERN  (XILLEGE  for  Young  Men  and  Young  Women. 
Strong  Faculty  of  American  and  European  specialists.  Ac¬ 
credited  College  University  of  Virginia.  College,  Elective,  Pre¬ 
paratory.  Music.  Degrees.  Rates  3180.  Box  A,  Front  Royal.Va. 


SOUTHERN  FEMALE  COLLEGE.  Petersburg,  Va.  Beau¬ 
tiful  school  for  girls,  after  highest  Virginia  standards.  44th 
year.  Students  from  15  states.  3200  to  3300  per  year.  Spe¬ 
cial  advantages  In  Music  and  Art.  Arthur  Kyle  Davis,  Pres. 


VIRGINIA  FEMALE  INSTITUTE  In  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains.  Primary.  Intermediate,  and  College  Preparatory. 
63d  S^lon.  Catalogue.  Marla  Pendleton  Duval,  Principal, 
Staunton,  Virginia. 


FISHBURNE  MILITARY  SCHOOL.  Waynesboro.  Va. 
Beautiful  location.  Buildings  enlarged  and  fitted  with  steam 
heat,  electric  light,  etc.  Individual  attention  to  pupils.  Ciulets 
from  19  states  and  D.  C.  Jas.  A.  Flshbume,  A.B.,  Prln. 


BUSINESS  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 


LEARN  to  be  an  optician — Big  money,  pleasant  profession. 
We  teach  you  by  mall  and  start  you  In  business.  No  capital 
needed.  Tuition  33  to  those  enrolling  In  June.  Write,  Oppor- 
tunlty  Co.,  Wholesale  Optlctang,  Danbury.  0>nn. _ _ 

LEARN  THE  REAL  ESTATE.  Insurance  and  General 
Brokerage  Business  thoroughly,  by  mall ;  start  In  for  yourself; 
be  your  own  boss  and  make  a  large,  steady  income.  Let  me 
tell  you  how.  Particulars  and  booklet  free.  Wm.  W.  Fry, 

Treasurer,  Real  Estate  Board  Building,  Chicago.  111. _ 

STOP  FORGETTINGl  You  are  no  greater  Intellectually 
than  your  memory.  My  method  easy,  simple,  gives  you  ready 
memory  for  names,  faces,  studies,  etc.  Wnte  today  free  book. 
Dickson  School  of  Memory,  710  Kimball  Hall,  Chicago.  Ill. 

LEARN  ^lENTIFIC  business  letter  writing  by  mall  from 
man  who  built  up  half-a-mllllon-dollar  business  through  let¬ 
ters.  His  method  proved  sound.  Page-Davls  School  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Letter  Writing,  Dept.  30,  90  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SCHOOL  OF  MILLINERY  Design.  DeptTFTo  E.  Madison 
St..  Chicago.  III.,  prepares  students  to  make  millinery  both  a 
means  of  money  making  and  an  accomplishment.  Catalog 
Free.  Highest  endorsement  by  wholesale  and  retail  milliners. 

WE  GUARANTEE  to  every  woman  who  takes  Maiinello 
course  of  training,  and  quallfiesln  Electrolysis,  Miusage,  Mani¬ 
curing.  Scalp  Treatments,  etc.,  a  good  paying  position,  or 
excellent  location,  or  money  refunded.  Address.  Marinello 

Offices.  Suite  720.  57  Washington  St.,  Chicago.  111. _ 

IF  YOU  DO  NOT  EARN  33,000  a  year,  why  not  prepare 
yourself  to  earn  that  much  or  moreT  Our  standard  course  In 
real  estate.  Insurance,  etc.,  will  do  It.  Free  catalog.  American 

School  of  Real  Estate.  Dept  A,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. _ 

LEARN  PIANO  TUNING.  Send  for  free  Prospectus 
which  explains  how  we  teach  you  at  home  to  Tune.  Repair 
A  Regulate  Pianos.  Fourth  year.  Munroe  School  of  Plano 
Tuning.  Dept.  J.  Boston.  Mass.  Box  2184. _ 


PLUMBERS  MAKE  35.00  a  day  and  up.  A  few  months  at 
our  school  will  enable  you  to  earn  this  salary.  We  assist  In 

getting  positions.  Free  catalogue.  The  St.  Louis  Trade  Schotd 

of  Practical  Plumblns.  3971  Olive  St..  <».  I.ouIb.  Mo. 


PRACTICAL  BUSINESS  BOOKLETS  for  young  men  and 
women.  "Traveling  Salesman,”  "Retail  Salesman."  Adver¬ 
tising  Writer,”  "Window  Dresser,"  "Ticket  Writer."  "Dem¬ 
onstrator,”  "Manicurist."  "Typist  A  Stenog.,"  Postpaid  25 
cts.  or  five  for  31.00.  Bibelot  Bros..  40  Pine  St..  New  York. 

MONEY  IV  COMMERCIAL  ART.  Ambitious  young  men 
and  women  should  send  for  my  booklet  "A  New  Door  to 
Success.”  which  gives  full  details  of  my  method  of  teaching 
drawing.  A  full  year’s  practical  art  Instruction  for  330.00. 
Grant  H am Uton  Studio,  Suite  719  Flatiron  Bldg..  New  York. 

WANTED — Clerks  and  others  with  common  school  educa¬ 
tions  only,  who  wish  to  qualify  for  ready  positions  at  325  a 
week  and  over,  to  write  for  free  copy  of  my  new  prospectus 
and  endorsements  from  leading  concerns  everywhere.  One 
graduate  fills  38.000  place,  another  35.000.  and  any  number 
earn  31,500.  The  best  clothing  ad  writer  In  New  York  owes 
his  success  within  a  few  month  to  my  teachings.  Demandex- 
ceeds  supply.  George  H.  Powell,  Advertising  and  Business 

Expert.  79  Metropolitan  Annex.  New  York. _ 

'  LEARN  to  draw  for  money.  We  teach  Cartooning  Caricatur¬ 
ing,  Newspaper  and  Magazine  Illustrating  successfully  by 
mall.  If  talented,  send  stamp  for  Art  Circular  and  Free  Lesson. 
National  School  of  Caricature.  121  World  Bldg.,  New  York. 

OURTMAIL  course  for  the  Certified  Accountant  Pro¬ 
fession  qualifies  students  In  Expert  Accountancy.  Other 
course  In  Theory  of  Accounts,  Practical  Accounting.  Audit¬ 
ing  and  <3ommercled  Law.  Write  for  prospectus.  Universal 
Bus  ness  Institute,  Inc.,  Dept.  K,  27-29  Ea.st  22nd  St..  N.  Y. 


YOU  can  make  big  success  In  railroad  business  by  learning 
Telegraphy  and  Railway  Accounting  by  mall  from  successful 
railway  men.  Send  for  free  prospectus.  Railway  Commercial 
Ourespondence  School.  1316  Amer.  Trust  Bldg..  Cleveland.  O. 

SHORTHAND — Improved  Pitman.  In  eleven  easy  lessons 
for  self-lnstructlon;  mailed  complete  for  31.00.  Post  Gradu¬ 

ate  (College  of  Shorthand.  407-408-409  Girard  Trust  Build¬ 
ing.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


PHYSICAL  DEVELOPMENT.  FREE. — to  Introduce  our 
new  method,  a  post  card  will  bring  an  Illustrated  less^ — 
*K  AA  phvkIaaI  rhilttirA.  Johnson  Cttv. 
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BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


ENORMOUS  profits.  Manufacture  "Golden  Potato  Crisp.” 
New  delicacy.  Everybody  buys,  ic  worth  potatoes  makes 
10c  packaKc.  Complete  outfit  and  directions  prepaid  $2.50. 
Free  sampl^  Shafer  A  Ca..  214  Boyd  St.,  Los  Ameies.  Cal. 

WHY  INVEST  In  uncertain  propositions  when  you  can 
lavest  your  money  In  a  safe  proposition  where  there  wtU  soon 
be  laree  returns  on  every  dollar  Invested  and  no  risk.  Send 
for  more  Information.  Pactflc  Coal  &  Clay  Oo.,  105 

Bacon  Block,  Oakland.  CaUtenla- _ 

BELL,  tc  BELL.  Kcneral  agenta,  resume  business,  and  are 
now  ready  to  attend  to  all  and  any  kind  of  commissions, 
^ply  Information.  Bell  &  Bell,  12S  Ellis  SL,  San  Francisco, 


"SUCCESS,  HOW  TO  ATTAIN  IT,"  Is  aptiy  told  In  a  50- 
page  book  which  Is  sent  free  to  any  one  contemplating  an  In¬ 
vestment  of  55.00  a  month  or  more.  Before  Investing,  learn 
bow  to  Invest  safely.  Our  Investments  paid  15%  last  yiar. 
The  Wellington  Realty  Company,  2287  8th  St..  Boulder,  Colo. 

DANBURY.  CONN.,  offers  mannlacturers  unsurpassed 
railway  facilities  In  all  directions.  Will  soon  be  the  only  city 
la  Connecticut  with  competing  railways  to  New  York.  An 
abundance  of  pure  water  and  the  lowest  water  rates  of  any 
manufacturing  city  In  the  country.  Industries  seeking  new 
and  Inexpensive  locations  are  Invited  to  communicate  with 
Bber  Hooge,  See'y  Business  Men's  Association. Danbury, Conn. 


A  BUSINESS  PLAN  In  detaU  for  «1  that  will  pay  you  1100 
a  month  (one  man  cleared  5250).  If  not  tatisfled  after  30  dan 
operation  your  dollar  back.  Start  In  business  now.  E.  P. 
Stanley.  45  M.  St..  N.  W..  Washington.  D.  C. 

IF  YOU  WANT  A  BUSINESS  that  will  pay  several  thous¬ 
and  dollars  annually,  start  a  mall  order  business;  by  our  easy 
method  any  one  anywhere  can  be  suecessfnl.  Co^  nothing  to 
Investigate.  Mtlbum  Hicks.  358  Dearborn  St.  Chicago.  III. 
“b^  II^DBP^DENT  ^financlali^  Get  a  business  that 
fits  you.  If  you  want  to  buy  or  sell  legitimate  business  or 
patent,  need  partner  with  capital,  address  us.  No  advance 
charges.  Investors  write  for  "Opportunities”  stating  require¬ 
ments.  W.  C.  Lawrence  A  Co.,  507  Ass'n  Bldg..  Chicago.  Ill. 

THE  HERRICK^OTT  BOOK  Is  brimful  of  ffvs  cuts  and 
bright  Ideas  for  the  advertiser  who  wants  to  keep  a  few  laps 
ahead  of  bis  competitors.  Send  25c  for  It  today.  The  Herrick 
Press.  860  Fine  Arts  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 

“become  PRO^SPEROUS  In^elteal  Estate  Business.  We 
teach  you  by  mall,  help  you  to  get  customers,  list  readily  sal¬ 
able  real  estate  and  Investments  with  you  and  assist  you  to 
make  55,000  yearly.  The  Cross  Co.,  106  Reaper  Block,  Chicago. 

THERE  ARiT good  OPPORTUNITIES”on  the  lecture 
and  reading  platform.  Test  your  talent  In  a  recital  for  Crit¬ 
icism  In  your  locality.  Write  for  plan.  Edward  Amherst  Ott, 
250  Sixty  First  Street.  Chicago.  111. _ 


START  A  MAIL  ORDER  BUSINESS.  Start  "now.” 
"Start  right.”  Let  me  start  you.  I  start  you  right.  E. 
Manning  Stockton,  56,  5th  Ave.,  Chicago,  lU. 


A  BUSINESS  WORTH  WHILE.  The  manufacture  of 
Concrete  products  brings  the  largest  net  profit  on  the  smallest 
Investment  of  any  Industry  known.  An  84-page  book  giving 
full  tnformatlon  wW  be  sent  for  24  cents  In  stamps.  Mkade 
Pressed  Stone  Co..  82  Wilder  St..  MtenenpoBs,  Minn. 


I  WISH  TO  BUY  some  good  business  In  small  town,  not 
particular  about  location  U  business  suits  me.  No  Uignor 
business  considered.  Win  buy  of  owner  only.  No  agenta. 
State  price.  Post  Office  Box  580  Mlnncaoolls.  Mhtn. 


OPPORTUNITY — Monopoly  for  sale.  Valuable  Patent 
Right.  Own  Independent  bualneas.  5 10  or  upward  tMiyscxciu- 
sive  Patent  Right.  1000%  profit.  Reference  given.  Investigate. 
American  Sates  A  Mfg.  Co..  K.  A  P.  Bldg..  Eansas  aty.  Mo. 

MANUFACrrURING  AND  OTliER  COMMERCIAL  En- 
terprlses  seeking  change  In  location  lot  their  business,  or  start¬ 
ing  new,  will  find  It  to  their  advantage  to  address  for  par¬ 
ticulars,  Business  Men's  League,  St.  Joaepb,  Mo, 

SANITARY  AND  DUSTLESS  HOUSE  CLEANING— 
For  Sale — Portable  Compressed  Air  House  Cleaning  Wagons 
and  Machinery  sold  to  responsible  parties  to  opmte  In  CUka 
of  from  ten  thousand  Inhabitants  upwards.  Bach  Portable 
Cleaning  Plant  bas  an  earning  capacity  of  from  850.00  to 
570.00  per  day,  at  a  cost  of  about  58.00  per  dav.  Capital  re- 
^Ired  from  52,000.00  upwards.  Stationary  resldeatial  plants 
also  InstaUed  from  5350  upwards.  Over  80  companies  operat¬ 
ing  our  system.  We  are  the  ptoneers  In  the  busmms,  and  wlU 
prosecute  all  Inft  lnga'S.  State  references.  Address  GenXCom- 
pressed  Ak  House  Clean. Co..  4435  Olive  St.,  St.  Louie.  Mo. 

PUBLISH  A  MAGAZINE  in  your  own  town — We  furnish 
64  pages  Illustrated  matter  and  handsome  colored  cover 
monthly.  Yon  select  your  own  title.  Insert  local  reading  and 
advertising  and  put  magazine  out  under  your  own  name  at 
editor  and  proprietor.  Parttcnlars  and  sample  for  postage 
(10c.).  Address  Brooks  Magazine  Syndicate,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

LIFE  INSURANCE  AGENTS  or  good  salesmen.  Double 
your  Inoame  selling  Special  Contracts  anywhere  in  tbs 
United  States.  Write  today  stating  age  and  experleace. 
P.  O.  Box  987,  St.  Lonls.  Mo. 

EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY,  pleasant  wark.  do  ex- 
pstence  necessary.  We  want  agents  to  handle  our  Photo 
Lockets,  they  sell  at  sight.  We  guarantee  to  satisfy  or  refund 
money.  Anybody  can  sell  them.  Write  today  for  full  partlcw- 
lars.  Dept.  4.  Photo  Novelty  Co..  407  N.  B'way,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

WAN'T^ED  AGENTS  and  Salesmen  to  sell  our  go^s  on 
commission,  every  order  Is  sure  to  be  duplicated.  Commis¬ 
sion  paid  on  duplicate  orders.  Article  as  staple  as  wheat.  A 
good  steady  IncooM  assured.  Write  for  our  proposition.  Salt 
Spoclalty  (So.,  20  Saekett  St.,  Brooklyn.  New  York. _ 

5000  CIRCULARS  6x9  Book  Paper  Printed  2  colors. 
35.00;  samples  tree.  How  to  start  a  magazine  on  a  capital  of 
31.00;  particulars  free.  Walters  Printery,  39  Dean  Street, 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y. _ 

I  SELL  PATENTS.  To  buy,  or  having  one  to  sell,  write 
Cbas.  A.  Scott.  700  Mutual  life  BulldiagTsulIalo.  N.  Y. 


INVESTORS  attention.  I  can  place  your  capital.  In 
large  and  small  amounts.  In  absolutely  safe  and  highly  profit¬ 
able  eaterprlies.  1  offer  oaly  those  I  have  Investigated  and 
know  to  be  (rood.  Bonds,  eoal,  timber,  farm  and  lands  of  all 
kinds.  Public  service  and  Industrial  corporations  organized, 
consolidated  and  financed.  References  given  and  required, 
W.H.Chadwlck.Attomey  at  Law .567  The  Rookery .ChIcago.IU.  i 
“machine  for  making  the  only^practlcal  ikyle  of  twch 
pteec  concrete  blocks;  also  mould  for  hollow  blocks,  cured  oo  { 
sand,  DO  palets  used.  520  to  550.  W.  D.  Moore  A  Son, 
Creston,  la. 

A  MASSACHUSETTS  corporation  will  sell  part  interest  In 
business  to  good  reliable  party.  Good  op^rtunlty.  No  fake 
or  mining  prcpoaltlon.  Sound  business  paying  25%  dividends. 
Write  J<mn  M.  Walker.  194  Boylston  St..  Boston.  Mass. _ 


53000  to  520,000  A  YEAR  made  In  the  Real  Estate  busi¬ 
ness.  We  teach  the  business  by  mall  on  easy  terms.  Write 
for  particulars.  The  Copley  Real  Estate  Co.,  Instruction 
Dep't.  24  Milk  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


ADVERTISING  COLLEGE  Complete  course  of  thirty- 
two  lessons  In  advertisement  writing  for  55.  This  course  In¬ 
cludes  every  detail  of  this  very  remunerative  business.  Gen¬ 
esee  Valley  School  of  Advertising.  Box  655,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

POSITIONS  of  Interest  to  you  and  every  other  capable 
business  or  technical  man  listed  In  our  12  offices.  Write  us 
today,  stating  age.  experience,  and  salary  desired.  Hapgoods. 

Suite  509-10,  509  Broadway.  N.  Y. _ 

once  manat  era.  Positions  open  In  towns  of  10.009  or  more 
for  high  class  energetic  men  of  good  standtag  and  acqualatance. 
Investment  of  51.000  or  up  required.  Salary  aad  commlssloD 
contract.  SecrctiuT,  Rooia  1616,  20  Broad  St..  New  York. 

LIFE  IN^RANCE  POLICIES  PURCHASED.  We  pay 
higher  casta  values  for  Endowment  and  Tontine  Polldea.  that 
have  2  to  7  years  to  run  than  the  companies.  Write  for  book- 
let.  B.  Floritaelm  A  Oo..  35  Nassau  St..  New  York.  Bst.  1856. 

START  A  BUSINEISS.  Introduce  Kusto,  a  new  dessert 
preparation.  We  put  you  la  the  way  of  doing  a  nice  bustncM 
without  risk  or  expense  to  you.  Write  (or  run  tnformstlOD. 
Dunham  Manufacturing  Oo..  P.  O.  Box  1857.  New  York.  N.  Y. 


CORPORATIONS  ORGANIZED  uader  laws  any  state. 
Additional  capital  negotiated.  No  Advance  Fee.  Amoelates 
furnished  corporations.  Many  advantages  set  forth  In  our 
new  booklet,  mailed  free.  Corporation  Security  Co..  Went¬ 
worth  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 

HOME  COMPANION  TOOL  SET— No.  710— Special 
Offer  41  Individual  tools  In  hardwood  case,  sent  on  reeeqit  of 
55.(X>.  Every  toot  needed  by  the  home  carpenter.  Goodell- 
Pratt  Company,  Greenfield,  Mass. 

I  SELL  COMPLETE  BLUE  PRINT“PLAN‘^ fw“ten 
Colonial  Houses  costing  $1900  to  55000  complete,  ready  to 
build  from,  tor  55.  Bank  references;  samples  on  request.  Jens 
C.  Petersen,  Licensed  Architect,  Traverse  City,  Mich. 

CASH  tor  your  farm,  buslneat,  home,  or  property  of  aay 
kind,  no  matter  where  located.  It  you  desire  a  quick  sale  send 
us  description  and  price.  Northwestern  Bustness  Agency 
354  Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 


A  BUSINESS  MANAGER.  Wanted  In  Cities  of  25.000  and 
over.  One  who  can  Interview  Bankers.  Bustness  men.  Doctors, 
I-awyera.  etc.  References  required.  Big  money  tor  the  right 
man.  Particulars  free.  Address.  Mr.  F.  Fox.  care  Fox- Borden 

Mfg.  Co.,  125  w.  32nd  SL,  New  York. _ 

I  WANT  TO  SELL  to  enterpristnic  man  or  woman,  who  caa 
furnish  satisfactory  evidence  of  ability,  right  to  exclusively 
handle.  In  any  one  county,  extensively  advertised  commodity 
la  great  demand.  A.  D.  Samuel.  377  Broadway.  New  York. 
“how  to  get  an  INCOME:  I  want  to  present  my  book 
“ Short  Talks  on  How  "To  Get  An  Income”  to  every  man  who 
makes  more  money  than  be  speada  Book  tells  how  to  buy  aa 
Income.  Gives  the  cost.  Tells  how  long  It  takes  to  get  one. 
through  Life  Insurance,  Savings  Banks.  Real  Estate,  Stocks. 
Bonds,  Mortgages.  Tells  of  a  way  that  strikes  me  as  being 
better.  quIckCT.  cheaper  than  any.  as  safe  as  any.  Edlthm 
limited.  Send  address  far  tree  copy  to-day.  Cash  A.  Harrla. 
676  Metropolitan  Building.  NeW  York. 


This  Department  is  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 
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BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES—Continued 


WBITERS— ARTISTS — We  Mil  itorlee.  poems,  tokcs. 
pbotos  desIcBB,  Ulustrotloos,  etc.  on  commlsaton.  No  cnarce 
for  tastrucUon  or  criticism.  We  buy  as  weQ  as  sell  work.  Send 
four  eents  today  for  our  booklet,  "Cash  Returns.”  The  Burell 
^mdlcate.  777  Gramercy  Buildlnx.  New  fork  City. 


TOUR  OWN  LA.BEL  on  everything  you  sell  creates 
demand.  Attractive  Gummed  Labels,  size  lili  Inches,  (20 
words)  2.000  21.00;  Postpaid  —  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Labels  for  toilet  preprurattons  a  specialty,  fecial  designs 
made.  Atkinson.  The  Label  Man,  lli2  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York. 

LET  MB  SELL  YOUR  PATENT  1  Booklet  maUed  free. 
Fifteen  years’  experience.  Patent  sales  exclusively.  Ckll  or 
write.  William  E.  Hoyt,  Patent  Sales  Spcclaltot.  290  Broad¬ 
way.  New  York. 


LIFE  INSURANCE  POLICIES  BOUGHT.  Guarantee 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO  MAKE  MONEY  In  the  ttvsU  order 
business  next  fall,  get  our  practical  book  "  Mall  Order  Adver¬ 
tising  "  now.  32  pages  of  plans,  mediums,  follow-up  systems, 
etc.,  12c.  postpaid.  Rosa  D.  Brenlser  A  CO.,  433  Land  Title 


I N VESTO  RS — Wn  ITE  for  our  “  Talk  ”  to  Investors.  Tells 
how  and  where  to  Invest  with  absolute  safety;  shows  how  co- 
atlon  grows  Into  earning  power  and  ^nlng  possibilities 

Municipal 
organized  and  Incorpo- 
Colonlal  Securities  Com- 

PARTNER  WANTED  with  from  $0,000  to  $12,000  to  in¬ 
vest  In  an  established  manufacturing  mall  order  business  four 
years  old.  Business  has  proven  merit  and  Infinite  possibili¬ 
ties.  Capital  needed  for  extension  of  business.  Address 
T.  H.  M.  Co..  141  Michigan  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

INCORPORATE  YOUR  BUSINESS  under  the  safe  and 
liberal  laws  of  Oklahoma.  Capitalize  for  any  amount  and 
maintain  your  office  In  any  State.  (Capital  neM  not  be  sub¬ 
scribed.  I  will  secure  your  charter,  furnish  domiciliary 
office,  act  as  Oklahoma  representative  and  My  all  expenses 
for  $50.  Bank  references.  A.  E.  King,  Weliston,  Okla. 

WRITE  TODAY  for  Illustrated  booklet  of  Monesses.  Pa., 
the  City  of  Industries.  Bht  opportunities  for  small  Investors 
— East  Side  Land  Co.,  1504  Donner  Ave..  Monessen,  Pa. 

CREATE  DEMAND,  Interest  capital  In  your  proposition 
sell  goods  direct,  save  advertising  money,  avoid  costly  ex- 
Mrlments:  use  live  letters:  send  4  stamps  for  "Ad.  Advice." 
E.  N.  Klrkbrlde,  Advertising  Bornot  Bldg,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


(X)RPORATIONS — Those  desiring  to  organize  In  South 
Dakota  would  do  well  to  write  me.  Most  favorable  laws  of 
any  state  In  the  union.  Send  10c.  tor  particulars.  H.  Van 

Ruschen,  Attorney,  Marlon.  S.  Dak. _ _ 

(XIME  SOUTHWEST.  Owner  Changing  climate,  will  sell, 
on  easy  terms,  profitable  going  business.  Guarantee  jobbing 
profit  20%,  retan  80%.  March  sales  $8000.  Banking  references. 
Experience  unnecessary.  Write  today.  Might  consider  Colo¬ 
rado  trade.  V.  H.  Parks.  ’Treasurer,  Houston,  Texas. 


A  BUSINESS  OPPORTUNI’TY  tor  either  sex.  Nets 
$15.00  or  more  a  mo.  Light  work  at  home.  Nothing  to 
buy  or  sell.  $1.00  covers  cost  of  everything.  O.  B.  Brown. 
105  Seneca  St.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


WATCH  TACOMA  GROW.  Population  In  1880,  1098;  In 
1900  37,714;  January  1,  1908,  85,000.  Send  ten  cents  In  post¬ 
age  tor  Illustrated  booklet  descriptive  of  the  Electric  City  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  to  Secretary  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
Board  of  Trade,  Tacoma,  Washington. 

CANADIAN  lumber  patent  for  sale  (U.  S.  patent  pays  12% 
on  $100,000  without  pushing) ;  splendid  chance  tor  enterpris¬ 
ing  man  or  company.  Also  U.  S.  patent  tor  small  novelty  for 

$1,000.  Patent  313  Fidelity  Bldg..  Tacoma.  Wash. _ 

SCIEN’TIFIC  HOUSE  CLEANING.  For  sale— (tom- 
pressed  Air  house  cleaning  wagons  and  exclusive  territory  In 
which  to  operate  them.  Wagons  earn  their  cost  every  year. 
An  Independent  business  for  anyone  who  can  command 
$3000.00  capital.  State  references.  Men  of  business  repu¬ 
tation  only  considered.  Address  Dept.  A,  American  Air 
Cleaning  Co.,  452-454  East  Water  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wls, 

40  BBL.  FLOUR  MILL;  200  H.P.  Wt^  P^r;  Elevator. 
18  room  dwelling,  10  acres  land;  21  miles  from  R.R.  station. 
All  for  $8,000.00.  For  full  particulars  write  A.  L.  Hutch- 

nson  A  Son,  Agents.  Weyauwega.  Wisconsin. _ 

CUBA.  To  Caj^allsts  and  Investors.  If  you  want  to 
invest  money  In  Real  Estate  or  Industries  that  will  bring 
you  a  good  Interest  on  your  Money,  write  or  call  on  H.  Prlce- 
Wllllams,  San  Juan  de  Dios  No.  1.  Havana,  Cuba. 


OFFICE  EQUIPMENT.  TYPEWRITERS,  ETC. 


SUPREMELY  EFFECTIVE  CXJRRESPONDENCB  can 
be  had  only  by  the  use  of  the  Williams  VMMe  Standard  ’Type¬ 
writer.  Why?  Because  It  Is  unrivalled  tor  beautiful  work  and 
superior  advanUmes;  saves  90%  In  cost  of  maintenance;  turns 
out  20%  more  work,  and  will  outdo,  outwork,  and  outwear 
any  other  machine.  Pretty  strong!  Not  stronger  than  our 
proofs.  Williams  Typewriter  (to.,  Derby,  Conn.  Local  repce- 

sentatlves  wanted. _ 

POSTAL  TYPEWRITER  $25.  Only  real  typewriter  at  low 
cost,  (tomblnes  Universal  Keyboard,  strong  manifolding, 
mimeograph  stensll.  cutting,  visible  writing.  Interchangeable 
type,  prints  from  ribbon.  Imperfect  alignment  Impossible.  WBl 
stand  hardest  wear;  practically  accident  proof.  Agents  want¬ 
ed.  Write  Postal  Typewriter  Co„  Dept.  10.  Norwalk,  Conn. 


'TYPEWRITERS!  300  Remingtons,  Smiths,  Underwoods, 
WlUtams,  etc.  $20  up.  Repaired  In  our  factory  equipped 
shops.  Advise  make  and  price  desired.  $1  ribbons,  75c.  100 
Carbons  $2.50.  Hardin  A  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  Established  1804. 


OFFICE  OR  LIBRARY  FURNITURE— Send  tor  cata¬ 
logues  and  wholesale  factory  prices.  E.  H.  Stafford  Mfg; 
(to.,  283  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


NON  SMUT  TYPEWRITER  CARBON  at  $1.15  per  100 
express  prepaid  guaranteed  satisfactory  or  money  refunded. 
Quincy  CarbonCto.,  Quincy.  Ills. 

TYPEWRITER  RIBBO.NS  AND  CARBO.V~PAPER  at 
Factory  Prices.  Wide  ribbons  3  for  $1.00;  narrow  3  for  $1.25. 
Non-smut  Carbon  paper  $1.50  per  boa.  Prepaid  on  receipt 
of  price.  Samples  free.  High-grade  goods,  imperial  manu¬ 
facturing  (to.,  293  Washington  St.,  Newark.  N.  J. 


STOP  LICKING  STAMPS.  Buy  a  Gem  Stamp  Afflxer, 
only  successful  device  tor  affixing  stamps.  Pays  tor  Itself 
every  week  In  time  saved.  Sample  sent  prepaid  on  receipt 

of  $2.79.  (toamplln  Sales  (to.,  Bultalo,  N.  V.  _ 

TYPEWBITBRS'OF  ALL  STANDARD  MAKES  boughT, 
exchanged  and  sold,  from  $10.00  upwards.  Write  for  cata¬ 
logue.  Our  prices  are  lowest.  Esigle  Typewriter  (to.,  237 
Broadway,  New  York.  Telephone  2588  Cortlandt. 


BOOK-KEEPERS — Keep  out  of  trouble.  Remove  blots 
and  Incorrect  entries  without  scratching.  Our  Eradlcator 
never  falls.  Send  25c.  for  bottle.  Best  terms  to  Agents.  H. 
A.  Ink  Eradlcator  (to.,  1980  Washington  Ave.,  New  York. 


NUMBER  AND  DATE  YOUR  RE(X)RD&  ’The  Bates 
Machine  Company,  340  Broadway,  New  York,  offer  the  latest, 
best  and  most  complete  line  of  machines.  Indispensable  tor 
numbering  and  dating  letters.  Checks,  Vouchers,  Orders,  Pre¬ 
scriptions,  etc.  Write  for  catalogue  and  prices. 

STANDARD  VISIBLE  TYPEWRITERS  thoroughly  re- 
buUt.  $10.  Postals,  Williams  A  Suns,  slightly  used,  50%  less 
manufacturers’  prices.  Special  bargains  In  rebuilt  No.  2 
Remingtons.  L.  B.  Stroud.  231  Broadway,  New  York. 

CALIGRAPH  TYPEWRITER  $10.00.  Remington.  Yost. 
BlIck.  Densmore  A  Jewett.  $15.00  each.  Electric  Commercial 
Grapbaphone  Outfit,  new  taper-arm  disc  phonograph  cheap. 
Edison  mimeograph  $10.00.  O.  Hacker.  2  Park  PI..  N.  Y. 


$100  TYPEWRITERS  $25.  Old  Reliable  Consolidated 
’Typewriter  Exchange.  243  Broadway,  New  York.  (Est.  1881.) 
Abrolutely  Reliable  Typewriters  (all  makes) .  Shipped  subject 
to  examination,  anywhere.  Send  for  “Special  Bargain  List." 


•  TO  TEST  THIS  ADVT..  we  will  give  100  Individual  Drink¬ 
ing  Cups  bearing  your  ad.  tree  with  each  order  for  Five 
Dollars  worth  of  our  good  printing.  We  have  envelopes,  cards, 
billheads  and  statements  at  gL-lO  per  thousand  and  up.  Full 
line  of  these  and  better  samples  for  Oc  (to  pay  postage).  Get 
our  price  on  "long  runs"  suitable  for  our  automatic  press.  L. 
Fink  A  Sons,  Printers.  5th  A  Chestnut,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SPECIAL  OFFER — Will  send  100  sheets  Typewriter 
Carbon,  also  a  ribbon  for  any  machine,  six  note  books  and  one 
dozen  pencils  for  $2.00  Postpaid.  Able  A  Willing  Mfg.  (to.. 
49  Merchant  Bldg..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


"INK-OUT” — Perfect  Powder  Ink  and  Stain  Eradlcator. 
Absolutely  harmless.  Never  fallsi  Used  on  Paper,  Linen, 
Leather  and  Hands.  25  cents  posUiald.  Agents  wanted. 
Ink-Out  Chemical  (to..  541  E.  Heed  Bldg.,  PbU^elpbla.  Pa. 

Stenographers — ’Typists  I  Send  lOc  For  My  Big  Book  of 
Brtgbt.Cheerful.  Helpful. Money-making  Ideas.Suggestlonsand 
Articles.  Save  Time.  Labor,  worry,  and  Increase  your  salary, 
or  money  refunded. — MacTaggart,  709  No.  19th,  PhlladelphU. 

^SCHOOL  FURNITURE- At  Prices  that  Please.  Freim 
Paid.  Send  for  Catalog  5.  For  Office  Furniture  Say  (tot  14. 
Joseph  L.  Shoemaker  A  (to..  928  Arch  Philadelphia.  U.  iK 
A.,  Largest  Desk  House  In  America.  Founded  1884. 


Please  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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AUTOMOBILES.  BOATS,  ETC. 


WINTON  1905  Model  "B”  50  h.  p.  Tourtne  Car,  5500.  In 
extra  tires,  top  Warner  Speedometer,  Headlights,  etc.  All  One 
condition,  new  tires,  practically  same  as  Wlnton  1005  Model  K. 
Price  51,800.  H,  E.  williams,  1525  Monadnock  Blk„  Chicago. 

^Fishermen  attention :  Morrison's  bait  oU  doubles  your  catch; 
attracts  fish  when  everythinc  else  falls;  expert  fishermen  use 
It:  perfectly  harmless;  absolutely  certain.  50c.  postpaid. 
Hutchinson  Chem.  Co.,  2210  W.  Harrison  St.,  Chicago.  111. 

THE  BEST  BATTEKV  all  around  for  siturle  and  also 
double  cylinder  automobiles  Is  the  Monitor  No.  5  storage 
battery.  Price  59.00.  Send  for  catalogue  “M.”  American 
Battery  Company,  172  South  Clinton  St..  Chicago.  111. 

INCREASE  YOUR  POWER— Lat«t  In  Vaporixers— 
Send  52.50  for  4  Qrcle — or  55.50  for  2  Cycle  Including  New 
Noiseless  Check — Guaranteed.  Jno.  M.  Sweeney.  Marquette 
Bldg.,  Chicago.  111. _ _ 

4  CYL.  POPE  TOURING  CAR— 55  H.  P.— canopy  top. 
glass  front.  Almost  new,  original  price  54600.00 — 52000.00 — 
now  for  quick  sale.  A.  J.  Musselman.  care  Pope  Mfg.  (^., 
Chicago,  III. 

“SUCCESS"  AUTOMOBILE~5250.  At“la8t.“after^ten 
years'  labor,  a  perfect  steel  tired  Auto  Buggy,  runs  25  miles  an 
hour,  good  hill  climber.  Write  for  particulars.  “Success” 
Auto  M'nfg.  Co.,  552  De  Ballvlere  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

BUY  A  GOOD  ENGINE.  It's  cheaper,  my  5i  H.P.  4-cycle 
engine  drives  22  ft.  launch.  Price  with  shaft,  propeller,  piping, 
etc.  No  extras.  Everything  furnished  for  launch.  5110.00. 
Catalogue  free.  H.  LIppert,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

SAVE  BATTERIES  by  using  the  Edison  Spark  Coll  with 
your  gasoline  e.igine.  It  Is  wound  with  short,  heavy  wire  and 
gives  a  fat.  hot  ^ark  without  fall.  Save  your  money  by 
using  the  Edison  Battery.  It  Is  the  cheapest  form  of  battery 
energy.  2  ampere  hours  for  1  ct.  Full  voltage  and  constant 
action  to  end  of  guaranteed  life.  Renewal  makes  It  good  as 
new.  Send  for  Book  on  Battery  Sparks.  Edison  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Co..  26  Lakeside  Avenue.  Orange.  N.  J.;  51  Union  Square. 
New  York:  504  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago;  25  Clerkenwell 
Road.  London.  E.  C. _ 

WE  ARE  'THE  OLDEST  automobile  house  In  U.  S.,  ex¬ 
ceptional  bargains  In  2nd-hand  Packard,  Wlnton  gasoline 
cars.  Waverly,  Columbia  electrics.  Write  us.  Rochester  Auto- 
moblle  Company.  Jos.  J.  Mandery,  Prop'r..  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


AUTOMOBILES  BOUGHT.  SOLD.  AND  EXCHANGED. 
We  are  Largest  dealers  of  New  and  Second  hand  Automobiles 
In  World.  New  1905  Oldsmoblle  French  touring  runabouts, 
regular  price,  5750.  our  price  5490;  model  “F”  ride  entrance 
Cridlllac  5550;  Oldsmoblle  runabouts  In  good  condition  5250; 
4  cylinder  Wlnton  like  new  5950;  Locomobile  steamer  In  good 
condition  5200;  model  "A”  Cadillac  5550;  Auto-Car  tonneau 
In  good  condition  5650.  We  have  In  stock  150  to  250  cars, 
price  5100  to  55000.  Send  for  complete  list,  limes  Square 
Automobile  Company.  Removed  to  our  new  building.  215-217 
West  48th  St.,  New  York,  5  doors  West  of  Broadway. 


THE  AUTO  HOUSE  THAT  LEADS  THEM  ALL.  50.000 
feet  of  floor  space  crowded.with  over  250  automobiles  tells  of 
the  great  variety  of  stock  here.  Tonneaus,  5375  to  55,000. 
Runabouts  5175  to  5600.  Mobile.  Prescott,  Stanley.  White, 
and  other  steamers.  5200  to  52,500  Averaging  sales  of  50 
cars  weekly,  the  list  Is  constantly  changing.  Selling  on  5  per 
cent,  commission  and  making  no  charge  for  storage  brings 
every  desirable  car  here.  If  you  want  a  good  automobile  at 
a  slight  cost  send  for  list.  Manhattan  Storage  Co..  334-340 
West  44th  St.,  New  York.  2  blocks  from  42nd  Station,  9th 
Ave.  *'  L.”  3  blocks  from  Broadway. 


TOURISTS  AUTOKIT.  Contains  38  of  the  finest  quality 
tools,  especially  selected  for  every  possible  permanent  and 
emergency  use.  It  Is  the  highest  type  of  repairing  outfit  pro¬ 
curable.  Packed  In  a  strong  leather  edged  canvas  roll.  Weighs 
18  pounds  and  Is  easily  carried.  Send  for  special  circular  1910. 
Hammacher-Schlemmer  Co.,  4th  Ave  A  13th  Street. New  York. 


AUTOMOBILE  OWNERS  EVERYWHERE  are  buying 
“Klnerglne''  the  new  fuel  that  gives  80%  mileage  per  gmlon 
than  gasoline,  leaves  no  carbon  deposit — doesn't  rack 
engines.  Booklet  on  request  containing  convincing  testi¬ 
monials.  proving  that  Its  efficiency  Is  absolute.  The  Energlne 
Co.,  666  Cuyahoga  Bldg..  Cleveland.  O. 

ARTZ  FOLDI NG  TONNEAU,  opened  or  closed  In  2  sec- 
onds;  makes  turtle  back  when  clos^;  keeps  cushions  clean ; 
full  slxe,  and  comfortable  when  OMn;  fine  either  way.  70  lbs. 
Send  for  cat.  Dayton  Folding  Tonneau  Works,  Dayton.  O. 

FOR  SALE — Second  band  45  H.  P.  1905  Pope-Toledo  used 
but  a  short  time.  Almost  as  good  as  new.  A  bargain.  F.  T. 
Larson,  612  Spitxer  Bldg.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


BARGAIN  STEEL  BAIT  OR  FLY  RODS,  best  quality, 
cork  grip,  all  lengths  52.25  each.  E.  Vom  Hofe,  99  Fulton 
St..  New  York. 


OF  ESSENTIAL  INTEREST  to  everyone  concerned  In 
automoblling  Is  the  i-page  advertisement  of  the  Pennn’I- 
vanla  Rubber  Company,  page  119.  this  Issue.  Write  the  Co. 
regarding  Its  51,000  Tire  Economy  Competition. 


MACHINERY  AND  ELECTRICAL  APPLIANCES 


IF  YOU  WANT  to  buy  a  machine,  engine,  boiler,  power 
equipment,  electrical,  steam,  pneumatic  or  any  other  machin¬ 
ery— anything  In  the  machine  line — Tell  Us  what  you  want 
and  we  will  see  that  you  get  full  descriptions,  prices,  catalon, 
etc.,  from  all  the  first-class  manufacturers  In  that  line.  We 
charge  nothing  for  the  service.  Address,  Modern  Machinery 
Dally  News.  S^urlty  Building,  Suit*  -4,  Chicago. 

MURRAY  CORLI;^  ENGINES  oAVE  STEAM.  Steam 
Is  coal  and  coal  Is  cash.  We  furnish  power  plants  complete. 
Send  for  catalogue  57.  Murray  Iron  Works,  Burlington, 
Iowa. 

INVESTMENT  NOT  SPECULATIOI^ Buy  a  PreriM 
Cement  Brick  machine.  Profit  enormous;  active  demand  for 
cement  brick:  1  man  makes  3,000  brick  per  day.  Peerless 
Brick  Machine  Co.,  124  Lumber  Exchange.  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

GASOLINE  ENGI.NES  AND  AIR  COMPRESSORS  foi^li 
purposes.  Portable  pumping,  sawing  and  well  drilling  rigs. 
Stationary  power  plants.  Belt  driven  and  direct  connected 
air  compressors.  \i  rite  us  If  In  need  of  reliable  power.  General 
Flnglneerlng  Co.,  4431  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

RIFE  AUTOMATFc  hydraulic  RAM.  pumps  water 
by  water  power — no  attention — no  expense — 2  feet  fall 
elevates  water  50  feet  etc.  Guaranteed.  Catalog  free.  Rife 
Ram  Co.  2104  Trinity  Building.  New  York  Clty^^ _ 

ASBESTOS  Cemeni  for  covering  Steam  boilers.  Buy  direct 
from  mine.  We  give  more  Asbestos  and  lower  prices;  also 
short  fibre  Asbestos  for  Insulating  and  manufacturing  pur¬ 
poses.  Sail  Mountain  Asbestos  Co.,  438  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


TOOLS— TOOL  CATALOG  No.  22.  950  pages,  bound  In 
cloth.  Greatest  small  tool  catalog  ever  published.  Will  be 
sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  51.  Money  paid  for  catalog  re¬ 
funded  with  first  purchase  amounting  to  510  or  over.  Book 
costs  you  nothing  If  you  become  a  customer.  Montgomery  61 

lO^Fulton  St.,  New  York  City. _ 

AUTOMATIC  PUMP,  works  night  and  day.  costs  little 
compared  with  other  pumps,  uses  no  fuel.  Write  for  Illus¬ 
trate  catalogue  free.  Niagara  Hydraulic  Engine  Co.,  140 
Nassau  St..  New  York. _ 


FOR  SALE — About  125  second-hand  cast  Iron  steam 
dryer  cars  for  drying  brick.  Used  very  little.  Will  sell  very 
cheap.  Address  L.  M.,  care  Everybody's  Magaxlne,  New  York. 

INVENTIONS  Tested  and  Defects  Remedied.  Ideas  De- 
veloped.  Working  Models  made.  Patents  Secured  and  pro- 
mot^.  Expert  Mvlce  on  all  Mechanical  Matters.  Write  for 
Booklet.  The  Mechanical  Advisory  Board  Co.,  ChUllcothe.  O. 

TELEPHONES — designed  and  manufactured  especially 
for  rural  lines  and  exchanges.  Write  nearest  office  for  com¬ 
plete  data  Including  book  of  Instructions  for  building  lines 
and  prices  on  all  Equipment  required.  The  North  ^ectric 
Company,  Clevriand,  Ohio — Chicago.  Ill. — Kansas  City,  Mo. 
— Dallas.  Tex. _ 

Inventors — For  30  years  mechanical  experiments  have  been 
execute  under  our  supervision  In  most  economical  and  suc¬ 
cessful  manner.  Send  4c.  (stamps)  for  booklet  "  Information 
to  Inventors."  A.  Nacke  6c  Son.  244  S.  9th  St.,  Philadelphia. 


FOR  THE  STAMP  AND  CURIO  COLLECTOR 


BRITISH  COLONIALS — Largest  and  finest  stock.  50 
different  lOc.  50  Pictorial  Colonials  50c.  4  FIJI  10c,  album  6. 
Catalog  2c.  Stamps  of  all  kinds  bought.  “Royal  Album” — 
finest  published;  booklet  free.  Colonial  Stamp  Co.,  953  E. 

53rd  St..  Chicago.  111.  Est.  1882.  _ _ _ 

WANTED: — Coins.  Stamps  A  Ciirlos  of  all  kinds  for  Cash. 
Gold  especially.  Enclose  stamp  for  reply.  24  page  list 
15c.  Address  Dept.  E.,  IndlanapolLs  Stamp  A  Coin  Co., 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

CASH “GIVE'N  for  RARE  OTAMPS.  An  Illustrated 
pamphlet  showing  what  I  will  buy.  10c.  I  have  been  a  buyer 


MAKE  big  money  collecting  rare  coins.  Get  our  Rare 
Coin  Encyclopedia.  248  pages,  1 400  Ulust.  giving  premium  on 
all  rare  coins.  Price  51.  Refunded  upon  receipt  of  first  coin. 
Circular  free.  J.  S.  Ronk.  Paxton  Blk.,  Omaha.  Nebr. 


COLORED  POST  CARD  VIEWS  In  the  famous  White 
Mountains  of  New  Hampshire.  Four  all  different,  10c.  Ten 
all  different.  25c.  H.  D.  Spencer,  Dept.  C,  West  Stewarts- 
town  N.  H. 


1000  FOREIGN  STAMPS  25c.  Including  smaU  album  50c. 

100  different,  all  part^f  the  worl(M(K\  50  dl^erent^ritlsb^ 
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THE  STBUGGLE  FOR  AMERICA.  Price  4C  cents.  Peter¬ 
son,  Box  785.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  The  Issue  here  advertised 
contains  latest  notes  and  review  by  the  Author  brlncinti  the 
discussion  up  to  date. 


BEST  LEGAL  ADVICE,  $1.  Conndentlal.  Ascertain  your 
rights.  Understand  your  liabilities.  Safeguard  your  propmy. 
Secure  your  Interests.  Protect  your  family.  Relieve  your 
mind  of  trouble,  worry,  uncertainty,  doubt.  Bank  and 


mind  of  trouble,  worry,  uncertainty,  doubt.  Bank  and 
Court  references.  Associated  Lawyers  Co.,  Old  South  Build¬ 
ing,  Boston,  Mass. 


LAW  BOOK  BARGAINS.  We  will  complete  your  law 
library  at  half  publishers  prices.  New  &  2nd  Hand  law 
books  at  reduced  rates.  Send  stamps  for  list.  Law  libraries 
purchased.  Dealers  8e  Publishers.  Michigan  Law  Book 
Company.  Law  Book  Brokers,  Detroit.  Mich. 


EXPERT  LEGAL  ADVICE  by  mall.  Send  full  statement 
of  facts,  with  85,  for  best  Information  obtainable.  Specialists 
In  each  depsirtment.  Legal  representatives  every  State  and 
Ter.  Prompt,  confidential  service.  Bank  and  business  refs. 
Nat.  Legal  Advice  Bureau,  28  Court  Street.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


PATENTS  SECURED  FREE  OF  CHARGE  for  interest 
In  Invention.  We  pay  Government  and  Attorney’s  fees. 
Send  sketch  and  description.  Bower  ft  Co.,  40-42  Bank 

Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. _ 

HAVE  POWER.  Few  men  have  the  power  to  make  their 
Ideas  useful,  or  all  men  would  be  wealthy.  We  want  to  get  In 
touch  with  those  having  Ideas  of  new  Inventions.  With  our  20 
years  In  thejMtent  business  we  can  size  up  the  worth  of  your 
Invention.  We  have  secured  patents  on  some  of  the  largest 
money  makers.  Write  for  booklet.  H.  C.  Evert  ft  Co.,  Patent 
Attorneys.  Pittsburg.  Pa.  _ 


HIGH-GRADE  HELP  WANTED— SALESMEN.  ETC. 


DEPENDABLE  men  and  women  to  take  permanent  sell¬ 
ing  agency  for  E-Z  Silver  Polishing  Cloth  (Patented),  fast, 
easy  seller,  .honest  effort  liberally  rewarded.  Write  now. 
Kleen-Brite  Co..  1341  Que  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

LADY  AGENTS  COIN  MONEY;  something  absolutely 
new:  great  demand;  sells  at  sight.  50%  commission.  Great 
opportunity  lor  live  agents.  Oc  stamps  brings  full  particulars 
Box  588,  Paciflc  Grove.  Calif. _ 

AN  ENTERPRISING  LADY  In  each  village  and  city  can 

make  a  liberal  Income  as  our  agent  for  women's  and  children's 

Hose  Supporters.  Write  for  particulars.  Magic  Clasp 

Garter  Co.,  Boston.  Mass. — San  Diego.  CallL _  _ 

ORGANIZER  wanted  for  up-to-date  Fraternal  Order.  Plans 
based  on  Insurance  Actuarles'^Bxperlence  Tables,  provides  for 
Reserve  Fund.  Territory  open  In  New  York,  New  Jersey. 
Penn.,  Delaware.  Michigan,  <%nnectlcut  and  California.  Ad- 
dress,  Frank  P.  Tyler.  95  Oown  St.,  New  Haven.  Conn. 

AGENTS  WANTED.  Hustlers  to  canvass  a  large  Atlas 
and  Gazatteer  of  the  World.  Large  maps.  Beautifully  Illus¬ 
trated.  A  quick  seller  with  Big  Profits,  write  today  enclosing 
stamp.  The  American  Supply  Co..  New  London.  Conn. 

THE  BLICK  Is  the  only  high-grade  typewriter  sold  at  t 
the  price  of  other  Standard  machines.  Agents  wanted  where 
not  represented.  Catalogue  13,  The  Bllckensderfer  Mfg.  Co., 
Stamford,  (X>nn.  _ 


MONEY  IS  MADE  selling  our  Tailor-Made  Clothing  for 
Men.  We  want  an  agent  In  every  community.  Spring  Book 
with  100  choice  sampler  now  ready.  Write  us.  Hamilton 

Woolen  Mills  Co.,  71  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago,  Ills. _ 

AGENTS.  OUR  NEW  GOLD  Window  Sign  Letters  beat 
anything  on  the  market.  Big  Profits.  Agents  make  810.00  to 
826.00  dally.  Complete  sample  outfit  25c.  Particulars  free. 
Sullivan  Co.,  408  W,  Van  Buren  St..  Chicago.  111. 

SELLING  Quaker  Valley  Silverware.  Cutlery,  and  Lace 
Curtains  on  Installments  Is  bat  thing  we  know  of  for  workers. 
One  good,  square  man  wanted  In  your  town.  No  capital  re¬ 
quired.  Quaker  Valley  Mfg.  Co.,  387  W.  Harrison  St..  Chicago. 

AGENTS  wanted  to  sell  Radium  Shoulder  Brace.  Exclu¬ 
sive  territory,  big  money,  easy  sales.  Also  traveling  salesmen. 
Write  today  for  peirtlculars.  Illinois  Suspender  Co.,  Dept.  21, 

Ull  Market  St..  Chicago.  111. _ 

AGENTS  WANTED — Official  San  Francisco  Earthquake 
Book.  Large  pages.  Startling  pictures.  Elegant  binding. 
Books  free.  Freight  paid.  The  Bible  House,  323  Dearborn 
Street.  Chicago,  III. 


BENTON  HOLLADAY  ft  CO.  Man  cleared  81.182.  lady 
8720  last  six  months  selling  Celluloid  Waterproof  Shoe  Dress¬ 
ing.  Why  not  youT  Demonstrated  samples  free.  Benton 
Holladay  ft  Co.,  280  Clark  St..  Chicago,  III. 

MEN  ft  WOMEN  AGENTS,  835  to  850  a  week  guaranteed* 
with  our  splendid  line  Souvenir  Post  (}ards,  eclipses  all  others, 
never  offered  before,  best  and  most  beautiful  on  earth — a 
Revelation.  Amer.  Color.  Reprod.  Co.,  Dept.  7,  Chicago.  III. 

AGENTS  Don’t  Pay  License!  Supreme  Court  decision 
proves  your  rights;  sent  for  10  cts.  Agents  Protector — 100 
Pfige  book.  Important  court  decisions  about  license  question 
50  cts.  Booklet  freel  E.  Tantus,  341  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

PHOTO  CLOTH  PILLOW  TOPS  enlarge  from  photos 
with  art  borders.  Washable.  Portrait  agents  coin  money. 
Get  free  outfit  offer,  also  crayons  and  pastels.  Prompt  service. 

Van  Dyke  Copying  <3o..  84  Klnzle  St.,  Chicago,  ill. _ 

LADI ES  to  do  piece  work  at  their  homes.  We  furnish  all 
material  and  pay  from  87  to  812  weekly.  Experience  un¬ 
necessary.  Send  stamped  envelope  to  Royal  Co.,  Desk  E.  B., 

128  State  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. _ 

ENGRAVED  SILVER  name  and  number  door  plates  have 
always  been  seen  on  the  houses  of  the  best  families  and  until 
now  have  cost  from  85.00  to  810.00.  We  make  to  order  richer 
and  better  engraved  sliver  door  plates  that  you  can  sell  for 
81.50  and  double  your  money.  Write  for  photo-reproductions 
(actual  size)  showing  styles  of  pistes  and  engravings.  Price 
monopoly  and  exclusive  territory  to  capable  agents.  New 

Method  Company.  5714  Prairie  Ave.,  Chicago.  111. _ 

Young  men  wanted,  high  school  graduates  or  equivalent,  to 
work  through  medical,  dental  or  pharmacal  college.  Begin 
now.  Day  and  evening  classes  all  year.  Send  for  Illustrated 
catalog.  Pan-Path.  National  Medical  University,  Chicago,  ill. 

SALESMEN  WANTED;  Our  new  Home  Library  Chart 
sells  at  sight.  Three  pages.  22x28  Inches  each,  fastened  to- 

f ether  at  top  by  bronze  metal.  Occupies  small  sp2tce  on  wall. 

nvaluable  reference  all  classes  reading  and  instruction  of 
young  and  old,  comprising  elegant  maps  of  your  state.  United 
States,  World,  Panama  Canal  and  statistics.  Special  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  exp^enced  canvassers  and  those  paying  strict  at¬ 
tention  to  the  work.  Sample  copy,  postpaid.  50c.  If  returned 
we  refund  money.  You  should  earn  815.00  to  825.00  weekly 
with  this.  The  Geographical  Publishing  Company,  309 
Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  III.  (Give  references.) 

WE  WANT  A  HUSTLING  AGENTln  your  town  for  the 
only  automatic  shears,  the  Sheer-Cut  Shears.  Best  shears,  best 
terms.  Oedlt  given.  Orders  filled  same  day  received.  Novtlty 
Shear  Co.,  184  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


Please  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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HIGH-GRADE  HELP  WANTED-SALESMEN.  ETC.-Continued 


WANTED  SALESMEN  to  seM  Jewelry  to  General  Trade; 
bond  and  references  required.  Desk  K.  McAllister  Oomao 
Co..  Chleaco,  lU. 

WAN  TED  EX^RIENCEITsALESMEN  In  evtay  town 
and  rlty  where  not  already  represented.  We  furnish  on  con^n- 
ment,  complete  equipment  lor  opeiilod  up-to-date  Tallorfuq 
KstaMMiments.  without  requiring  any  Investment.  Men  of 
rood  standinc  and  proper  rredenttals  wlH  And  this  their  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Good  Income.  Write  for  partimlars.  Strauss  Brothers, 

Chicago.  Largest  Wholesale  Tallsrltig  House  In  the  U.  S; _ _ 

WRITE  QUICK  for  two  newest  and  Mgyest  money  mak¬ 
ing  soap  and  art  combinations  ever  ollerrt  agents.  Sell  on 
sight  and  people  eager  to  buy  again.  Eaeluslve  territory. 
No  license  required.  Williams  Soap  Co.,  Indianapolis,  ind. 

DON’T  BE  HARD  UP.  When  you  can  make  large  pro Ats 
making  mirrors.  The  work  comes  to  you.  No  big  money  or 
tools  required.  Start  at  once.  Success  guaranteed.  PartKU- 
lars  for  stamp.  Marmasters.  D-IIS,  Peru.  Ind. 

AGENTS!  We  manufacture  household  specialties  of  un- 
equaled  value  that  pay  a  big  proht  to  the  salesman  and  reach 
the  consumer  at  a  very  low  price.  For  particulars  address 

Dundee  Mfg.  Co.,  4a-4g  Chauncy  St.,  Boston,  Ma-ss. _ 

A  SlUU.OOO  INVENTION:  Agency  Pree.  Man  made 
$140.00  In  0  days:  Special  offer  and  exclusive  territory  to 
right  parties:  Strike  while  the  Iron  Is  hot.  Write  today. 

Watres  Mfg.  Co..  170  Summer  St..  Boston.  Mass. _ 

TOP  NO'TCH  CONTRACT  for  Agents  In' nW  England, 
Pennsylvania  and  Wisconsin  who  ran  sell  our  Popular,  doUar- 
a-month  policy.  Covers  every  form  of  accident — every  known 
disease.  Best  policy  on  market.  Largest  Mutual  Oompaay. 

Equitable  A<^d«t  Oqmpany.  l>ept._E.  Boston^  Mass. _  _ 

SAVINGS  BANK  DEPOSITORS.  Men  or  Women,  wanted 
In  every  connty  to  represent  us.  Will  not  interfere  with  your 

R resent  business;  will  largely  Inrreaiie  your  Inoome.  Address 
ational  Discount  Company.  101  Tremont  St..  Boston.  Ma^ 
THE  PROBLEM  SOLVED— SPRlNG-DUE-IT.  Auto¬ 
matic  waist  and  skirt  holder — only  one  with  a  spring — gives 
when  bending,  preventing  tearing  of  waist — that's  tbe  vital 
point.  Every  one  has  tried  to  accomplish  this — we  have  done 
It.  Gives  like  woman's  side  hose  supporter,  or  man's  suspen¬ 
ders.  Works  automatically,  no  bother.  Durable  steel  sprtng. 
Gives  freedom  of  movement  Impossible  with  other  devices. 
Everything  hidden  when  being  worn.  Sent  direct  by  mall 
postpaid  25c.  Special  Inducements  to  agents.  Best  filing 
device  In  years.  Simmons  Co.,  Arcade  Bldg.,  Boston.  Mass. 

WANTEb~GENKRAL  AGE.’VTS  In  every  Mate  tor  new 
$1.00  Accident  Policy.  Key  Registration  and  IdentlAcatlon, 
Liberal  rommliulon  to  solhitors  attd  Gen.  Agts.  start  now. 
General  Registry  Company,  101  Tremoot  Street.  Boston.  Maas. 

WE  GUARANTEE  TO  MAKE  Good  Show  Card  and  Sign 
Writer  of  you  by  mall  ki  fffty  leasoni,  and  secure  yon  position 
with  reaponslble  concern  srithln  the  borders  of  your  own 
State,  or  elsewhere  U  preferred,  or  refund  your  money.  Our 
written  guarantee.  Hundreds  of  pleased  Kudents  every¬ 
where  making  money.  No  Failures!  All  Can  Learal  Price 
RIghtI  Terms  Right!  We  are  Right!  Write  now  for  book¬ 
lets.  testimonials,  terms,  etc.  The  Miller  Mall  Method  Is  tbe 
best.  We  win  prove  It.  G.  W.  Miller  Sign  College  (Inc.) 

(Miller  Bldg.).  Bostra^Mass. _ _ 

GENTLEMEN  over  25  of  education  and  address  to  learn 
our  buslneas.  wni  be  thoroughly  Instructed  as  a  salesman 
then  advanced  to  position  of  manwer.  Excellent  compensa¬ 
tion  from  the  start.  Batch  Bros.  (Jo.,  Boston,  Mass. 

AGENTSI  OUR  “MODERN"  teucet  Alter  Isa  good  aeUer; 
shows  results  Instantly;  new  cotton  Abre  Alter  disk;  renerved 
territory;  dealers  excluded.  Send  for  sample  “Fibre  Disk.'' 

Modem  Filter  Co.,  24$-K  6  FrankUn  St..  Boston.  Maas. _ 

IF  YOU  CAN  GIVE  $100  cash  security  and  references  and 
yon  are  energetic  salesman  and  manager  I  wlH  give  you  dis¬ 
tinct  management  In  your  state  for  my  business  worth  $25 
to  $S5  weekly.  (Rve  full  particulars  first  letter.  Intelligent 
nnd  energetic  parties  (either  sex)  p)ea.se  answer.  Manager 
Miller  Building,  Centre  St.  and  Columbus  Ave.,  Bostoa, 
Maas. 

A  WONDERFUL  BUSI.NKSS  OFFER.  $50  to  $150  per 
week  and  upwards  positive.  Representatives  wasted  every¬ 
where  to  operate  sales  parlors  (or  the  Best,  most  rupM-neAlng 
l,ad1es'  and  Gents'  Dress  shoe  known;  No  risk;  reply  quick. 
Kuahlon  Kumfort  Shoe  Co.,  Lincoln  Street.  Boston,  Mass, 
200%  PROFIT  handling  new  high-grade  up-to-date  spe- 
daHy.  Sells  In  all  offlees,  stores,  shops  or  homes.  Absolute 
necessity  for  every  man.  woman  and  child.  Sample  postpaid 
25  cents.  Best  references.  Lincoln  Specialtj’  Oo.,  25$  (X>raro- 

^8  Ave..  Boston,  Mass.,  Established  lB»k. _ 

PERMANENT  Representative  Wanted — man  or  womaa 
— every  dty  and  town  In  U.  S..  to  sell  women's  comfort 
ahoes.  Best  line  made,  big  demand,  goods  always  satisfac¬ 
tory,  liberal  compensation.  Fine  chance  to  establish  perma¬ 
nent  business  with  big  Inoome.  Samples  free.  Write  at  once, 
^ffolk  Shoe  Co..  1S4  Sumnter  St..  Dept.  C-4.  Boston.  Mass. 

MONEY  IN  Mushrooms;  cheaply  grown  by  either  sex  In 
cellars,  stables,  sheds,  gardens,  etc.;  whole  year;  great  demand; 
big  proAts;  send  for  tr^  booklet  and  learn  tbls^roAtable  busi¬ 
ness.  Dept.  78.  Eastern  importing  Co..  Brighton,  Mass. 


NEWSPAPER  POSITIONS  OPEN  for  competmt  editors, 
writers,  advertising,  clrculattoa  men.  prlnten,  Uustiutors. 
All  departmenta.  Write  for  booklet  No.  1.  PemaM's  News- 
paper  Men’s  Exchange  (cstabMshed  18»8).  SptIngAeld.  Maaa. 

AGENTS — $200  weekly.  We  manufacUire  best  needle  case 
la  tMs  country,  and  prove  our  General  Agent's  proposltloa  Is 
positively  good  tor  $50  to  over  $200  weekly;  easily  car¬ 
ried;  original  plan,  208  to  500%  proAt;  particulars  (me;  25c. 
sample  for  lOr.  Satisfaction  or  10c.  refunded.  Write  now. 
Patey  Needle  Oo..  59  Union  Square.  Somerville,  Mass. 

AMERTCANS  are  interested  In  a  free  vote.  Tbe 
National  Voting  Machine  forces  an  honest  oount.  Agents 
wanted.  Address,  President,  Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.. 
Adrian.  Mich. _ 


G(K)D  agents  to  tntrodure  tbe  best  household  article 
on  tbe  market.  It  sells  at  sight.  Big  proAts.  E.  Z.  MIg.  Oo., 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


MEN  AND  WOMEN  to  secure  subscriptions  to  ‘"The 
American  Boy,”  tbe  leading  boy's  magaxlne.  Casta  prizes 
awarded  every  month  and  most  liberal  commissions  paid. 
Write  The  Sprague  Publishing  Company,  Detroit.  Mich. 

CAPABLE  WOMEN  ONLY — opportunity  tor  big  money 
and  valuable,  permanent  positions.  A  ladles'  toilet 'article 
more  urceasary  than  Talruas  Powder.  Write  tor  proposition 
to  Women  Agents.  Winifred  Darrow  Oo..  Three  Rivets.  Mleh 
MAN  WANTED  In  all  small  towns  to  represent  us,  and 
sell  properties  to  our  customers.  Good  salary  only  to  men 
who  will  enter  our  employ  under  contract  for  one  year.  North 

American  Land  Co..  Mlnneapolls.  Mlnn. _  _ _ 

WANTED — Intelitgcnt.  hustling  salesmen  everywhere  to 
sell  Patent  RMhts  on  best  oropositlon  and  terms  ever  offered. 
Ambitious  salesmen  greatly  (oerease  Ineomee.  Quick  salea. 
Big  commission.  Am^can  Sales  A  Mfg.  0>.,  Kansas  CHy,  Mo. 

TRAVELING  SALESMEN'S  SIDE  LINE,  Mg  money, 
small  model,  selts  to  all  factories  hating  side  line  tracks. 
Won't  Interfere  with  regular  hue.  Can  esuHy  earn  hundred 
dollars  -iitra  per  month.  Zrlnlcker  Mfg.  Co..  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

WE  H.'VE  THE  MOST  ATTRACTIVE  MONBY-MAK- 
Ing  proposRIon  tor  salesmen  and  an  eqnnlly  attmetlve 
proposition  for  them  to  offer  their  customers.  Longsrenr 
Tinted  Lead  Oo..  St.  Louis.  Mo. _ 


WE  PLEASE  SALESMEN  with  Uberai  commlmtoas  and 
make  It  easy  to  sell  dealers  under  our  guarantees  to  both 
them  and  consumers.  D.  T.  Weir  White  Lead  Co., 

I^uls.  Mo. _  _ _ _ _ 

$15.00  WILL  START  YOU  In  a  proAtable  business.  No 
riek.  Money  deposited  In  your  bank  BUb)ect  to  your  order. 
Exclusive  territory  to  reliable  men  and  women.  Small 
towns  good  as  citlre.  Write  C.  W.  IMflln.  Asbvine.  N.  Y. 
~WAN'fED  ^REMAN  AND  BRAKEMAN  on  aU  RaU- 
roads.  Experleooe  nnne  ccsssr>-.  .Firemen  $100;  become  En¬ 
gineers  and  earn  $200.  Brakemen  $80;  become  Oondoctors  and 
earn  $150.  State  age,  send  stamp.  Name  poeldoo  preferred. 
Ry.  Aseocistlon.  Room  $5.  227  Maoroe  St..  Breoklya.  N.  Y, 

I  DESIRE  TO  CORRESPOND  with  ambitions  men  and 
women  relaUve  to  placing  an  agency  for  a  Arst  class  toilet 
artkie.  Good  proAu  and  chances  tor  workers.  Andrew 

Krefc.  (3or.  Fak  A  John  8U..  Kingston,  N,  Y,  _ _ 

SECURE  a'oOOD  POSI'TION.  Salesman'  $1500.  Offlee 
man  $900.  Clerk  $800.  Other  good  salaried  poslUons  now 
open  for  competent  men.  Merrltls.  125  East  ZSrd  Street. 
New  York.  _  _ 


MANAGER  WANTED  In  evco'  dty  and  county  to  handle 
best  paying  buslneas  known,  legitimate,  new,  exdusive  con¬ 
trol;  no  Insurance  or  book  canvassing.  Address  Cbas.  Hal- 
stead.  85  West  26th  St..  N.  Y. _ 


AGENTS — Self  generating  Gas  Lamp  with  detachable 
Heater  and  Cooker;  briniant  wht.  heater  heats  room,  cooks, 
an  for  Ic.  dally.  Sample  lamp  $1.  Cirenlars  free.  ComMna- 

tlon  I.amp  Co.,  Dept.  X.  1931  Broadway.  New  York. _ 

$100.00  C^ASH  PREMIUMS  AND  •$%  proAt  to  agenU  aMe 
to  handle  crews,  work  factories,  resorts,  etc.  New  Methods; 
catefay  offer,  particulars  and  samples  for  dime.  Honey  Dew 
Gum  Oo..  Manufacturers.  284  Pearl  8t..  New  York. _ 


MANAGER  $2,500;  Salesman  $1.M>0.  Chief  Engineer 
$4,000,  bookkeeper  $1,000;  other  gtx^  positions;  oflices  In 
twelve  dttee;  oaH,  write.  Hapgoods,  Suite  509-10,  $09  Broad- 
way.  New  York. _ 

AGENTS  eXAN  MAKE  40%  by  sdUng  carbon  paper  dlreet 
from  the  works  to  the  consumer.  Samples  and  price  folder  oo 
receipt  of  10c  to  pay  postage.  WhltOdd  Carbon  Paper  Works, 

123  Ltoerty  St..  New  York. _ 

AGENTS  WANTED  In  every  dty  A  town  In  this  A  foreign 
oountiles  for  quick  selling  otllre  specialty,  universally  used. 
Big  sdler.  Large  proAts.  Exduatve  terntoiY.  Sample  free. 
R.  A.  Nelles.  105  Chambers  St..  New  York  wy. _ 


ENTIRELY  NEW.  and  original,  required  by  every  man. 
Uttle  Wonder  Trousers  Presaer.  No  Ironing,  no  expense. 
AgenU  profit  100%.  Sample  prepaid  50  cents.  Clrculan 
free.  G.  E.  Proctor  O).,  140  Nassku  St..  New  York. 


This  Department  is  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 
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HIGH-GRADE  HELP  WANTED-SALESMEN.  ETC.-Continued 


LOCAL  AND  GENERAL  asents  everywhere.  (5  a  day. 
Host  liberal  il  Accident  Policy,  pays  flOOO  death  or  total 
disability,  I7.S0  weekly.  Identification  and  enert  care  In 
emerrencles.  Nat.  Rec-  A  G.  Co.,  Box  12S4.  N.  Y.  City. 


WANTED  one  responsible  man  or  woman  In  every  town, 
to  represent  a  new  company,  conducting  an  orlxlnal  unique 
mercantile  enterprise.  Permanent  position  paying  bis  money 
to  the  riebt  partfea.  Exclusive  territory  riven.  Apply,  rlvlnr 
rrterencee.  Depan,  Dept.  A.  US  Broad  St..  New  York  City. 


GENERAL  AGENTS:  Exceptional  proposition.  Bxclutive 
territory,  selllnr  Improved  Dry-Componnd  Fire  Extinrulsher, 
absolutely  beat.  Small  Capltid  required.  <877.  one  scent's 
profits  first  month.  Ewart.  192  Front  St..  New  York. 

WE  DO  THE  CANVASSING.  If  you  have  wide  aequalnt- 
ance,  you  draw  the  commissions  by  little  effort  durinc  spare 
time.  Larce  ofilce  force  assists  you  In  selllnc  hlffb  class  securi¬ 
ties  by  a  systematle  course  of  correspondence  with  your  ac¬ 
quaintance.  Maaarer,  Suite  1618,  20  Broad  St.,  New  York. 


A  WORKING  PARTNER  desired  In  a  nowlnr  Import 
House  bavins  Special  Concessions  from  a  fordffn  Kovernment 
In  Staple  articles.  Address  A.  R.  &,  8068  Metropolitan 
Bulldlntt,  New  York  City. 


BURRELLE'S  PRESS  CLIPPING  BUREAU  want  a 
representative  on  liberal  commission  In  every  live  dty.  Give 
references  and  history  of  past,  and  present  employment. 
Address,  "Borrelle,"  55  Elm  St..  New  York. 


TWO  LIVE  MEN  OR  WOMEN  In  every  dty  to  call  on 
physidans;  cood  pay;  permanent.  Write  today  for  particu¬ 
lars.  Lambert  Snyder  Co..  10  West  22nd  St.,  New  York  City. 


ACCIDENT  POLICY  51.000  ONLY  51.00  A  YEAR;  pays 
57.00  weekly;  special  benefits  loss  of  hand,  foot  or  rye:  posi¬ 
tive  Identtflcatlon  Inchided.  Aeents  wanted.  Address  N.  E. 
RcKlstry  Barean.  412  Times  Building,  New  York. 


AGENTS.  Tbs  Smith  Shear  Is  the  only  self-sharpenlnr 
scissor  la  existence.  A  100%  proposition  Is  open  to  live  men 
and  women.  Sample  50c.:  outfit,  three  sizes.  51.00.  M.  T. 
Smith,  Box  t45C.  Nortbport,  N.  Y. 


SALESMEN  WANTKDI  Chase's  Hardy  Trees  ie  Shrubs. 
Our  reputation  for  a  square  deal  and  HUch  Grade  Stock  Is  a 
ruarantec.  Estabnshed  1857.  Write  ns  now.  June  Is  best  sell- 
mc  month.  Chase  Bros.  Co..  East  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

YOU  CAN  EARN  52000.  UP.  Advertlsin*  Thermometers 
sell  easily  because  they  pay.  HIch  icrade  proposition  to  itood 
men.  Liberal  Commission.  No  CoUectlons.  Well  worth  In- 
vesUcatlnx.  Taylor  Bros.  Oo.,  Rorhester,  N.  Y.  (est.  54  yrs.). 


WANTED:  Active  Ladles  to  form  Grocery  Clubs  of  Ten 
Members.  Teas.  Coflees,  Soaps  and  Groceries.  Ask  for 
Special  Ofler  to  Club  Uahscera.  Sead  for  Cataloeue.  Factory 
to  Family  Plan.  Cash  Papworth  Premium  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


TRAVELLING  AND  LOCAL  SALBSMF.N  to  sell  world- 
famous  household  necessity.  No  competition.  Position 
pays  51200.00  yetu-ly  and  upwau'ds  with  expenses  and  extra 
coaunlsston.  Cokmlal  Mfit.  Co..  WeDsvUle,  N,  Y. 


PORTRAITS — Asents  everywhere  53  to  55  a  day;  best  and 
cheapest  line  of  Portraits,  Frames  and  Mooldlncs;  experience 
unnecessary;  we  will  help  you  to  make  Mr  monel*;  we  manu¬ 
facture  everytblnr  used  In  Pictures,  Frames  and  Art  Business; 
no  capital  required ;  sample  outfit  free;  Address  plainly.  W.  E. 
McChrlstle  Co..  Camden.  Ohio. 


AGENTS  EARN  575  to  5250  a  Month  Selllnr  "Novelty 
Knives."  Your  name,  address,  photo  underneath  handles; 
also  emblems  lodres,  societies,  etc.  Finely  tempered  razor 
steel  blades.  BIr  Profits.  Good  commission  paid.  Send  2c 
stamp  lor  rreat  special  ofler  to  arents.  Novelty  Cutlery  Co., 
20  Bar  St.,  Canton.  O. 


LADY  AGENTS  AND  MEN  575  to  5100  per  month  reru- 
lar.  We  furnish  tree  complete  sample  case  outfit  of  our  hich 
dam  Flavors,  Iclnrs,  Perfumes,  Touet  Goods.  Soaps,  etc.  Our 
Arents'  bis  success  due  to  our  hbeb  class  roods.  Write  for 
catalorue  and  new  offers.  T.  H.  Snyder  A  Co.,  8  A  10  North 
M..  Cincinnati,  O. 

SALESMEN  OF  ABILITY  and  Neat  Appe/urance,  to  call 
OB  reliable  merchants  la  tbdr  territory.  Elcrant  Side  Line, 
eoaventent  to  carry,  focxl  commissions,  prompt  remittances. 
‘The  Butler  Oo.,  Butler  Bulldlnc.  Cincinnati,  U. 

SALESMEN  wanted  tor  our  protection  tor  mm  and  womra. 
5100U  PoUcy  pays  57.50  a  week  with  510V.  emerrency  benefit. 
Costa  52  a  year.  Haadsome  seal  widlet  riven  free  with  each 
policy.  Write  today  fer  renewal  contracts  with  liberal  com¬ 
missions.  The  Gnarantee  Rerlstry  Co..  Cleveland.  O. 

"^SPECIALTY  SALESMEi^  To  sdl  the  best  specialty  of 
the  season,  on  coasmlasloa.  Small,  neat  modd.  nice  for  side 
line.  Gaod  salesmen  are  rcttlnq  the  orders.  Write  lor  par¬ 
ticulars.  B.  L.  Arnott.  Greenfield,  Ohio. 

WANTED,  Up-to-Date,  Capable  Arentato  handle  new.  hich 
rradc  up-to-date  artlclce;  llghtnlnr  sdlcra.  all  homes,  offices, 
mores,  shops.  53  to  510  dally  ruaranteed  workers.  Pro- 
motlen  assured.  Tbomae  Shear  Oo..  Dept.  A.  E..  Dayton.  O. 


53.00  SAMPLE  FREE.  540.00  Weekly  and  expenses  for 
hlrh-class  men.  Needed  In  every  shop,  store  and  bouse.  Sure 
seTler.  rood  money  maker.  Confidential  particulars  on  re¬ 
quest.  Appliance  Co.,  886  Spitzer,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


MANAGER  WANTED.  Ohio  corporation,  manufactur- 
Inr  household  necessity,  desires  manacer:  demonstration  In 
leadinr  department  store;  office  furnished;  3  years'  contract; 
salary,  51800  and  commissions;  rood  openinr  tor  man  char¬ 
acter,  ability.  Address  Manarer,  230  Ontario  Bldr-.Toledo.  O. 


SALESMEN  AND  MA.NUFACTURERS'  AGENTS  calllnr 
on  dnirrlsts  and  departments  stores  to  sell  a  hlrh  rrade  arti¬ 
cle,  extensively  advertised  In  the  marazlues.  A  rood  side 
line.  The  \1chona  Company,  Zanesville,  Ohio. 


51ANUFACTURERS'  AUENT&  I  have  a  splendid  offer  to 
make  you.  Box  451,  Cleveland,  O.  T.  Want  handy  men  In 
every  town  to  put  up  screens  with  my  Pat.  Fly  Escape.  Box 
45 1  Cleveland.  O.  T. 


A  HUSTLING  AGENT  WANTED  In  every  town  for 
"practical"  rrlnders  and  tool  sharpeners.  Best  machines. 
Best  term.s.  Orders  filled  same  day  received.  Royal  Manu- 
tacturtair  Co..  250  East  Walnut  St..  Lancaster,  Penna. 


90%  of  men  are  smokers,  and  want  to  know  where  to  buy 
quality  clrars.  We  want  Representatives  to  supply  them  di¬ 
rect  from  fhetory,  clean,  attractive  proposition,  llb^l  commis¬ 
sion.  catalor.  samples.  Uneck  Havana  Co,.  Norristown,  Pa. 


THE  HEARWELL  TELEPHONE  ATTACHME.NT  makes 
you  bear  better  and  shuts  off  outside  noises.  An  arency  Is 
open  for  yon  whether  you  have  a  store  or  are  employed.  Big 
opportunity.  Hearwell  Co..  1309  Areh  St..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

SAN  FRANCISCO'S  Great  Disaster.  Earthquake,  fire  and 
tnolcano  In  California  and  at  Vesuvius;  big  book,  fully  Illus¬ 
trated  ;  only  5 1 ;  extra  terms,  freight  paid.  Credit  given.  Out¬ 
fit  free.  Ziegler  Co.,  215  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


AGENTS,  everywhere  to  sell  wonderful  “  X  X  La  Bastle " 
Non-breakable  Glass  Lamp  Chimney.  "  Throw  them  on  the 
fioor  and  they  won't  break."  Perfect;  practical;  no  fake;  sells 
on  sight;  100%  profit;  write  quick;  secure  terrltoo’:  free  sam¬ 
ples.  Economy  Lamp  Chimney  Co..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


GREAT  “Frisco"  Disaster.  Full  History.  Largest  profusely 
Illustrated  book.  50%  Com.  Credit.  Freight  paid.  Outfit  free. 
Premiums.  Sample  copy  75c.  Many  other  quick  selltrs. 
Splendid  line  Bibles.  Premier  Pnbllshlng  Co.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


ACCIDENT  INSURANCE  paving  51.000  to  54.000.  only 
5 1  to  54  a  year.  Same  amount  tor  loss  of  limbs  or  eyes.  Weekly 
benefits.  No  assessment  or  examination.  Agents  wanted. 
Duquesne  Registry  Co..  300  Ferguson  Bldg.,  Pittsburg.  Pa. 


WANTED  AT  ONCE  energetic  agents  to  sell  Poreda — the 
new  cleanser  for  Porcelain  enameled  bathtubs — the  only 
cleansing  preparation  that  preserves  the  luster  of  Porcelain 
enamel  forever.  Porrela  just  wipes  the  dirt  and  stains  away 
like  magic.  Quick  seller — liberal  profit.  Everyone  that  owns 
a  bathtub  will  buy  It.  Write  for  Information  to-day.  Porcela 
Company,  Sales  Dept..  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


AGETNTS — EITHER  SEX,  51.00  an  hour  Introducing  Dr. 
Hall's  Electric  Comb  and  Brush.  Cures  Hair  Troubles  Na¬ 
ture's  way.  No  Drugs.  Terms  Free.  Postage  on  sample 
Comb  5c.  C.  O.  Homer  Mfir.  Co..  1431  Penn  Ave.,  Plttsburg.Pa. 

NEW  CARD  GAME — Very  Interesting.  Send  50  cents  for 
rules  and  right  to  print  and  sell  same  In  your  own  town.  Sure 
Income  on  small  Investment.  Get  ready  for  Holiday  trade. 
R.  B.  Thompson,  Rldgway,  Pa. 


REPRESENTATIVES.  In  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
to  sell  the  Pan  American  Outfit,  annual  cost  52.  worth  from 
550  a  week  up  to  men  of  ener^;  references  required.  For 
particulars  address  Dept.  28.  The  Pan  American  Registry 
Co..  San  Antonio,  Texas. 


AGENTS  WANTED  to  handle  our  line  of  high  grade 
Novelties.  Great  sellers  for  cigar  stores  and  newsdealers. 
Large  profits.  Catalogue  of  300  and  wholesale  prices  firee. 
Write  today.  National  Mfg.  Co..  Box  1888.  Norfolk.  Va. 

HIGH  CLASS  Salesman  for  Safety  Door  Lock.  Locks 
doors  without  scratching,  against  Burglars,  Sneak  Thieves  or 
Pass  Keys.  Key  or  tools  not  needed.  Vest  pocket  size.  Sells 
fast.  2Sc.  Good  profit.  Safety  Door  Lock  Co..  Seattle,  Wash. 
"  AGE.vTSi^PRESTCTl.NK  TABLETS,"  finest  writing  or 
copying  Ink.  made  by  dissolving  In  water,  will  not  lade,  or 
corrode  steel  pens;  terms  and  box  Tablets,  postpaid  twenty 
cents  stiver.  I.  H.  Calster,  Box  968,  Spokane,  Wash. _ 

ROOM  FOR  A  FEW  Experienced  Solicitors  (male  or 
female).  Exclusive  Territory  In  Washington  or  IdtUio.  To  sell 
a  Guaranteed  Contract  that  appeals  to  all  classes  of  people. 
M.  J.  Chapman.  515  Peyton  Block.  Spokaae,  Washington. 

SAMPLES  furnished  bouse  to  bouse  canvassers.  Even  poor 
agents  making  58  per  day.  Hustlers  cola  money.  Gen.  Agents 
aiM  wanted.  Salary  or  comrals.ston.  Send  10  cents  help  pay 
postiMCe  and  packing.  J.  L.  Edgren  Co.  Ineoep.  Milwaukee. W  Is. 

RAPID  SELLING  AUTOMATIC  SeM-elcanlng  Curry- 
oomb.  SamMe  50c.  Write  tor  our  dosen  tree  propoeUioo. 
CIsaa  Comb  Ca..  Dept.  H,  Raeiac.  Wla. 


Please  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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FOR  THE  ADVERTISER 


HAVE  YOU  DISPLAY  WINDOWS?  Do  you  want 
Bometblnc  new  that  wUl  force  the  attention  of  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  both  day  and  nlcbtT  Then  write  ua. 
Acents  wanted.  The  ReynoldsOo..  221  Fifth  Ave.  Chicago,  IlL 

‘'every  ADVERTISER  and~ UaU-OrdCT~ d^er"' should 
read  The  Western  Monthly,  an  Advertisers'  Uacazlne.  Laryest 
circulation.  Best  "School  of  Advertising"  In  existence. 
Stunple  copy  free.  The  Western  Monthly.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

KRE^  BOOKS  ON  ADVERTISING.— "  mW  Dollars  for 
the  Mall  Order  Man.” — “  Breaklny  Into  Advertlsiny.” — “Per¬ 
tinent  Points  on  Retail  Advertlsinc.” — Send  0  cents  to  cover 
IKMitaye.  1  write,  plan  and  place  advertlsinc  that  sells  cpoda 
— Ernest  F.  Gardner,  Room  E-2,  Kansas  City  Life  Bldf., 
Kansas  City,  Mo. _ 

HOKE  PROCESS  tIGN  WORKS.  »am  Hoke.  Myr..  PaU- 
sades  Park,  N.  J.  Blue  it  White  2teel  Mens,  25x48,  100,  tl 
each:  Sample,  $2.50.  Prepaid  If  cash  with  order:  money  back 
If  U  say  so.  Cat.  free.  Other  sizes  pro  rata.  (Opp.  New  York.) 


CHEAP  PRINTING  IS  DEAR  PRINTING.  Would  you 

gut  a  thousand  dollar  ad.  In  a  papCT  that  bad  no  drculatlon? 

end  for  our  Booklet  “The  Fish  That  Get  Away."  Walters 
A  Mahon.  14  Cedar  St..  New  York  City. _ 


THE  POST  CARD  DEALER — Just  what  Its  name  Implies. 
Laryest  circulation  of  any  trade  Jotirnal  reachlny  the  art, 
stationery  A  novelty  lines.  Circulation  10.000  yuaranteed. 
Sample  copy  and  "ad"  rates  tree.  6»4Y  Broadway, New  York. 

PURCHASERS  OF  PRINTING.  Llthoyraphlny,  Adver- 
tlslny  Matter.  Foldlny  Boxes.  Post  Cards,  can  obtain  the  best 
work  at  minimum  cost.  I  represent  bouses  that  are  specialists 
In  each  branch,  with  facilities  to  “deliver  the  yoods.  Henry 
BlUsteln,  Prlntlny  Expert,  1004  Arch  SL,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


EXPERT  ANALYSIS  of  your  advertlsinc  <25.  Years  of 
Success  with  bly  propositions — Manutactunny.  wholesale — 
retail — Hay  save  you  money  or  prevent  failure.  Address 
Bdyar  A.  Pettlnylll.  Tenn.  Trust  Bldy.,  Memphis.  Tenn. 


SEEDS*  POULTRY  AND  PET  STOCK 


NEWS  from  California.  Mrs.  Theodosia  B.  Shepherd  Orlyl- 
natee  Rare  Plants.  Cataloy  of  Seeds.  Plants.  Bulbs,  Cactus, 
telllny  of  them  with  a  choice  Cactus  10c.  20  choice  varieties 
of  Cactus  <1.  S  Bloomlny  Size  beautiful,  Cereus  A  Phyllo- 
cactus  <1.  Theodosia  B.  Shepherd  Co.,  Ventura.  Cal.,  Box  28. 

SCOTCH  Collies.  Vlyorous,  Sensible  Northern-bred.  Best 
strains  Scotland  and  America.  Home  of  International  and 
American  Champion  Balmoral  Baron.  Oiu*  reylstered  collies 
enter  U.  S.  duty  nee.  Colla  Kennels,  L.  B.  1027,  Montreal  Can. 

GAITED  SADDLE  HORSES  afford  the  only  form  of  recre¬ 
ation  that  combines  healthful  exercise  with  boyish  fun.  Our 
business  Is  devoted  to  supplyiny  the  best  saddle  horse  pos¬ 
sible  to  produce.  Cataloyue.  Indian  City  Farm.  Pontiac,  Ill. 


OWN  A  HORSE?  KEEP  A  COW?  For  Harness  GaUs, 
Wire  cuts,  wounds  and  sores  i^n  animals  use  BIckmore’s 
Gall  Cure.  Sold  by  dealers.  Sample  box  and  Horse  Book 
“of  a  different  kind”  mailed  for  ten  cents.  BIckmore  Gall 
Cure  Co..  No.  1.  Middle  St..  Old  Town.  Me. 


ANGORA  GOATS,  superior  children's  pets,  farmers' 
friends.  Destroy  brush:  fertilize  pastures.  Handsome,  docile, 
teachable,  profitable.  I  have  beet,  laryest  flock  m  East. 
Pnoto  free.  L.  N.  Cushman,  Boston,  Mass..  281  Conyrees  St. 


EAT  SQUABS,  Get  Plymouth  Rocks,  the  laryest  and  best. 
We  were  first:  our  birds  and  methods  are  widely  copied. 
Send  for  Free  book.  How  to  Make  Money  with  Squabs. 
Plymouth  Rock  Squab  Co.,  SOA  Howard  St..  Melrose,  Mass. 


BEFORE  YOU  BUILD  send  a  2-oent  stamp  for  our  book 
“Practical  Farm  Bulldlnys,"  by  A.  F.  Hunter.  F.  W.  Bird  A 
Son,  West  Walpole,  Mass. 


YOU  CANNOT  LEARN  the  Truth  about  Squab  Ralsiny 
from  Arms  havlny  plyeons  for  sale.  This  paper  tells  both  sides 
Impartially.  Monthly,  now  25c.  per  year:  5  mos.  trial  10c. 
(After  June  1.  50c.  per  year.)  Sample  copy  free.  The  Squab 
Bulletin,  215  News  Bulldiny,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Raise  squabs— It  pays.  Our  birds,  our  methods  are  famous. 
We  sell  stralyht-bred  Homers.  Matlny  yuaranteed.  We  teach 
you  the  business.  Bly  profits.  Small  space  and  capital  needed. 
Booklet  free.  Write.  Atlantic  Squab  Co.,  Box  Z,  Da  Costa.  N.J. 

S(jUABS.  SQUABSI  How  we  raise  and  prepare  squatMTto 
market:  prices,  profits,  care  of  breeders.  Details  of  manaye- 
ment  In  one  of  the  most  perfectly  equipped  Squab  Plants  In 
the  world  sent  free.  Royal  Squab  Co.,  Show  Room,  151  East 

42nd  Street.  New  York. _ 

DAHLIA  ROOTS.  Dormant.  Prize  Varieties,  latest  Intro¬ 
ductions,  Named  sorts.  Cactus,  Decorative,  Sbow,  Fancy, 
Pompon,  or  SInyle:  Collection  of  A  separate  varieties  by  Mw, 
25c  Five  for  <1.00.  Palisades  Nurseries.  Sparklll,  N.  Y. 

SPECIAL  Introductory  banaln: — For  <1.50  will  deliver 
anywhere  In  U.  S.  our  Spray  Pump  complete  with  4  spedal 
nozzles,  cataloy  and  yulde.  Protect  your  flowers,  fruit  and 
property.  Ayents  wanted:  The  Beryer  Mfy.  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio. 

WIRE  BOARD  PENCE.  Write  for  cataloyue  and  prices 
of  the  stronyest  and  most  durable  wire  fence  made.  Cheapest, 
handsomest  and  easiest  to  erect.  Best  for  farms,  lawns  etc. 
Truss  A  Cable  Fence  Co.,  107  Doan  Ave.,  East  Oeveland.  O. 

PRESTON  PIGEON  FARM  CO..  Morton.  Pa.  Breeders 
and  Importers  of  hlyhest  yrade  Squab  Stock.  Homers  fur¬ 
nished  In  larye  or  small  lots,  the  kind  that  breeds  heavy  wblte- 

fleshed  Squabs.  Write  tor  book  full  Information  free. _ 

Our  yreat  laylny  strain  of  Barred,  White  and  Buff  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rock  Eyys,  <1.00  per  15.  Grand  Pekin  Duck  Eyys 
<1.00  per  11.  Incubator  eyys  by  the  1,000.  Cataloyue  free. 
Stock  for  sale.  PlymouthPoultry  Farm  Co.,  Route  5,  York,  Ps. 

BABY  CHICKS:  I  am  selllny  chickens  before  they  are 
hatched.  “  Best  In  the  World  "  strain  White  Plymouth  Rock 
Chicks,  <2.50  per  dozen,  discount  tor  quantities.  J.  R.  C. 

Boyer.  Memphis.  Tenn. _ 

PIGEONS — All  kinds  for  fancy  flocks  and  squabs,  illus¬ 
trated.  descriptive  cataloyue  and  Instructions  to  breeders 
free.  Thousands  of  the  finest  birds  In  America  to  select  from. 
Kanawha  Plyeon  Lofts.  Charleston,  W.  Va. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


NATIONAL  CAPITOL  POSTCARDS.  Souvenir  post¬ 
cards  of  Wasbtnyton  sent  postpaid  25c.  per  dozen.  Add  10c. 
and  we  will  mall  each  card  separately.  Don't  send  stamps. 
Hastlnys  A  Narkle.  1508  Ckteoran  St..  Washinyton,  D.  C. 


HEALTH  and  strenyth yuaranteed.  Individual  Instruction, 
by  Mall,  In  a  perfected  system  of  exercise,  proper  food,  breath- 
Iny,  natural  cure  of  disease.  Complete  course  In  one  lesson. 
Requires  20  mins,  dally.  Terms  moderate.  Write  for  particu¬ 
lars.  Nat'l  Physical-Culture  Inst.,  Dpt.  10,  Washinyton,  D.  C. 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT.  Our  5  books  for  Inventors 
mailed  on  receipt  of  A  cents  stamps.  R.  S.  A  A.  B.  Lacey, 
Washinyton,  D.  C.  Established  1SA8. 

"“LEXtITeR  COMIC  POSTAL  CARDS  <1.00  per  dozen. 
Los  Anyeles  or  Southern  California  Souvenir  View  Postal 
Cards  25  cents  per  dozen;  <2.00  per  100.  “Suntan"  Art  Leath¬ 
er  Skins  <1.25  each,  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price.  Leather 
Grille  A  Drapery  Oo.,  708  S.  Spriny  St.,  IXM  Anyeles,  Cal. 

OUR  VACUUM  CAP  when  used  a  few  minutes  each  day 
draws  the  blood  to  the  scalp,  causiny  free  and  normal  circula¬ 
tion,  which  stimulates  the  hair  to  a  new.  healthy  yrowth.  Sent 
on  trial  under  yuarantee.  Write  for  free  particulars.  The 
Modem  Vacuum  Cap  Co..  5SA  Barclay  Block,  Denver,  Col. 

Human  artificial  eyes,  at  wholesale  and  retail.  We  are  direct 
Importers  of  the  latest  Improved.  Assortment  sent  by  mall  for 
selection  without  deposit.  Send  stamp  for  Intereetiny  book¬ 
let.  Barclay  Optical  Co.,  501  Barclay  Block,  Denver,  Colo. 


80  MEN  IN  100  have  crooked  leys.  Look  at  yours  In  ylaas. 
New,  comfortable,  undetectable  Ad-Shape  Forms  Impart 
style  otherwise  Impossible.  Illustrated  booklet  “Personal 
Appearance"  free.  Box  28A.  Dept.  E,  Wllllmantlc,  Conn. 

SOUVENIR  card  collectors:  5  beautiful  view  cards  to  any 
address  for  24  cents.  One  mailed  from  each  followitw  placo. 
Salt  Lake,  Oyden.  Boise,  Pocatello  and  Wonderful  Shoshone 
Palls.  Souvenir  Card  Malllny  Ayency,  Pocatello,  Idaho. 

SOFT  DRINK  SIAIT  MACHINE.  We  have  It:  Yours  for 
<55.00  fully  yuaranteed.  Money  back  If  It  Is  not  rlybt.  Order 
early.  Walter  Vendiny  Machine,  225  West  Jackson  Boul., 
Chicayo,  III. 

CIGAR  BANDS  A  NOVELTY  PLATES.  100  Imported 
Clyar  Bands.  2  Centerpieces,  Tin  Foil,  one  slx-Inch  Glass 
Plate  with  Felt,  and  full  directions  for  makiny  these  beautiful 
plates,  all  for  50c.  Alfred  Hoizman.  Chicayo.  lU.  _ 

OPTICAL  GOODS  AT  WHOLESALE.  Genuine  Gold 
Filled  Spectacles  (not  plated),  fitted  with  first  quality  perl- 
Bcoptlc  lens,  <1.00.  Send  for  free  cataloyue  and  ocularmeter  to 
test  your  eyes.  Jena  Optical  Co.,  Dept.  20,  Chicayo.  Ills. 

IF  YOUR  SAVINGS  PAY  YOU  leas  than  six  per  cent, 
write  us  for  full  Information  about  our  Profit  Shariny  Cer¬ 
tificates  of  Deposit.  Lincoln  Bank,  Morton  Park.  III. 

EVERY'StOR^KEEPER  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
should  sell  Lincoln  Bank  Monty  Orders.  The  best  and  cheap¬ 
est  way  to  send  money  anywhere.  Payment  absolutely  yuar¬ 
anteed  by  American  Surety  Oo.  Capital  and  profits  over 
<4,500,000.  Write  today  to  Lincoln  Bank,  Morton  Park,  lU. 


This  Department  is  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 
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A  CLOCK  BANK  SENT  FREE  uiywbere  In  the  worid  U 
you  deposit  one  dollnr  or  more.  They  keep  rood  time.  We 
psy  four  per  cent  on  savings  deposits.  We  have  depositors 
In  Japan.  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Canada  and  every  section  of  the 
United  States.  We  own  one  of  the  best  bank  and  office  build¬ 
ings  In  Cook  County,  a  few  blocks  from  Chlcaco  City  Limits. 
Ifall  us  a  dollar  today.  It  crows  while  you  sleep,  Lincoln 

Bank.  Morton  Park,  Illinois. _ 

FISH  BITE — Like  Huncry  Wolves,  any  season  of  the  year 
If  you  use  Indian  Fish  Baft.  Write  to-day  and  cet  a  box  to 
help  Introduce  It.  Acents  Wanted.  W.  C.  Andrews,  Box 

A299,  Muskocee,  Indian  Territory. _ 

Fresh  Water  Pearl  Stick  Pins  by  recMered  mall  only  until 
July  1,  11.00.  These  are  cenulne  Fresh  Water  Pearls  taken 
from  Ohio  River.  Fresh  water  Pearl  Co.,  IM  Ualn,  Hen¬ 
derson,  Ky; _ 

MADSTONE: — Make  me  an  offer  on  a  cenulne  madstone 
which  1  have  owned  for  some  years.  Address  H.  W.  Lanz, 
Box  45.  Jennlncs,  La. 

^VALUABLE  AND  RELIABLE  OFFER,  147  Cakes  Laun- 

dry  and  Toilet  Soap  and  a  510  piece  of  furniture,  retail  value 

5Z0.4.'i,  for  510.  Satisfaction  cuaranteed.  Write  Star  Nov- 

eity  Co..  IIB  N.  Howard  St.,  Baltimore.  Md. _ 

INVESTMENTS— We  pay  S  per  cent  on  deposits  A  cuar- 
antee  absolute  safety — withdraw  money  any  time — see  ad¬ 
vertisement  on  another  pace — Calvert  Mortcace  A  Deposit 

Co.,Clavert)Bldc..  Baltimore.  Md. _ _ _  _ 

AURIONET.  Latest  musical  wonder.  Every  one  can  play 
without  practise,  any  tune,  beautiful  clear  notes.  New  prin¬ 
ciple.  Send  25c.  for  one.  Acents  wanted.  Don  Specialty  Co., 
500  Tremont  Temple.  Boston.  Mass. 

SOUVENIR  POSTCARD  COLLECTORS.  Join  the 
Souvenir  Postcard  Collectors'  Club  and  cet  10  Art  Views  of 
Boston,  with  membership  enablinc  you  to  exchance  with 
collectors  all  parts  of  world  for  51.  Monthly  list  new  members 
free.  Oi^  collectors  hlch  class  cards  wanted.  Postcard  Col- 

lectors'  Club,  Box  2018.  Boston.  Mass. _ 

YOU  CAN  EASILY  ENLARGE  your  arms  an  Inch  In  1 
month.  Increase  your  strencth  50  per  cent.  Strencthen  your 
heart,  luncs.  nerves,  etc.  Attain  robust  health  and  a  perfect 
form.  Write  to  Gibson.  Boston.  Mass..  Box  5558  D. 

VEHICLES  AND  HARNESS.  200  styles  and  kinds. 
From  factory  to  you — one  small  profit  only  above  factory 
cost.  BIc  cataloc.  Free.  Address  Cash  Supply  A  MfC.  Co., 
1105  Lawrence  ^uare.  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

FASHIONABLE  VISITING  CARDS,  100  latest  style  for 
50c.;  100  free  with  three  ordos  sent  In  at  once.  Linen  Finish 
Cards,  the  newest  fashion,  100  for  05c..  50  for  45c.  Samples 

free.  Herald  Printlnc  Co..  Belle  Plalne.  Minn. _ 

ARTIFICIAL  LIMBS,  one  pound  Ihrhter  than  any  other 
Umb  on  the  market.  Guaranteed  for  7  years,  sent  on  trial.  You 
pay  when  satisfied.  Must  be  rood  or  we  could  not  make  this 
offer.  P.  Buckstdn  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

IP  YOU  WISH  TO  KEEP  your  Savings  account  with  a 
stronc  Bank  that  pays  4%  Interest,  Write  the  State  Institu¬ 
tion  for  Savincs  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and  ask  for  Its  free 

booklet.  “  Bankliur  by  Mall.'^' _ 

SEND  25  CENTS  for  the  bik  lauxh  produclnic  "Dam 
Pamlly”  picture  In  3  colors,  size  7x15  Inches.  Also  blk 
novelty  A  picture  catalogues.  Agents  make  blc  money. 

Modern  Picture  Company.  St.  Paul.  Minn. _ 

START  Profitable  Mail-Order  Business.  Sell  soods  by  mall; 
cash  comes  with  order.  Conducted  by  anyone,  anywhere.  Our 

Rian  Is  very  successful.  We  furnish  everything.  Complete  plan 
ee.  Central  Supply  Co.,  1041  Grand  Ave..  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
SPARE  50  CTS.  for  Priceless  book  as  years  pass.  “Char¬ 
acter”  holds  sketch  of  life.  Preserves  mlclnal  handwrttlnc. 
Appropriate  to  old  or  younc.  Novel,  Sure  to  please.  Price 
50  cts.  In  neat  box.  Address  Character.  Blmchamton,  N.  Y. 

25  VISITING  CARDS  10c.  Your  name  neatly  printed  In 
script,  old  Enirllsh,  or  Roman  on  25  One  Bristol  cards,  only 
10c;  name  and  address,  15c;  50  with  name  and  address,  25c. 

Matteson.  .t02-4Bth  St.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. _ 

SELP  PILLING  "BlofU"  Pountaln  Pen.  The  best  and 
most  simple  self  filling  Pountaln  Pen  made.  51.00  to  Intro¬ 
duce  It  to  the  trade  now.  Reeular  retail  price  52.00.  For  sale 
at  any  Stationer.  Dept.  Store  or  Jeweler,  or  of  the  Manufac¬ 
turer.  Diamond  Point  Pen  Co..  102  Beekman  St..  New  York. 
A  NEW  INVENTION;  100  PER  CENT  PROFIT.  General 

Agents  Wanted.  The  only  strictly  hand  made  four-ln-hand 
Necktie  In  the  worid  that  does  not  go  around  the  neck,  for 
turned  down  collars  only.  All  below  outfit  worth  53.00 
mailed  post-paid  for  51.00.  Agent's  Outfit.  Style  one,  stunple 
necktie  2  by  32  Inches  miule  by  Manufuturer,  easy  for  you  to 
tie;  Tied.  Style  two,  sample  necktie  made  from  choice  silk 

5  1^  IS  Inches  folded,  and  put  on  form;  no  sawing  required, 

and  easy  to  re-tle  when  you  see  It  complete.  Also  twenty 

“hold  fast"  Necktie  Forms,  worth  ten  cents,  and  Illustrated 

folders.  Wm.  F,  Peebles.  2  W,  14th  St.,  New  York  City. 
HIGH  ART  POST  CARDS.  Reproductions  of  famous 


TESTIMONIALS.  MEMORIALS.  COATS  OF  ARMS, 
Marriage  Certificates,  engrossed  and  Illuminated.  Missal  and 
Modern  styles;  for  framing  emd  binding.  No  pay  till  satlsfled 
Mall  orders  a  specialty.  Send  for  booklet  8.  Also  Diplomas 
(catalog  7)  and  designing.  Penmanship  Headquarters.  'The 
Kinsley  Studio.  245  Broadway.  New  York. _ _ 

BUSINESS-bringlng  addresses  to  let,  direct  from  letters;  53 
a  thousand.  Especially  valuable  to  correspondence  and  other 
schools,  book  and  office-supply  sellers,  mall  order  propo- 
sltlons,  etc.  J.  H.  Goodwin.  Room  473, 1215  Broadway.  N.  Y. 

CYPHER  WRITING.  Construct  your  own  secret  cypher 
by  the  Perfect  System.  Invaluable  for  correspondence  and 
diaries.  Easy  for  those  having  key.  Others  cannot  understand. 
Full  Instructions  51.  J.  W.  Magrath.  P.  O.  Box  224,  New  York. 

15  MASS.  HISTORICAL  Post  Cards,  postpaid  10  cents. 
Newton  Art  Co.,  532  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


WRITE  US  TODAY  for  copy  of  Opportunities  containing 

full  description  of  over  1,000  ntoh  gr^e  positions  for  Sales¬ 
men.  Executive.  Clerical,  and  'Technical  men.  Hapgoods, 

Suite  508-10,  308  Broadway.  N.  Y. 

VALUABLE  SCARF  PINS  absolutely  protected  by  our 
patented  thief  proof  “Simplex  Pin  Guard.  .Ask  dealer  or 
send  25  cents  today  for  gold  plated  sample.  H.  Ryplnskl, 

142  West  105th  Street.  New  York.  > _ 

YOUR  CHARACTTER  and  personality  will  be  resul  from 
your  bandwriting  upon  receipt  of  25c  and  specimen.  No 
other  fees  will  be  solicited.  Louise  Rice,  11  West  21st  Street, 

Nw  York.  _ _  _ 

USE  HOLLOW  <30N«tETE~BUTLDTNO  BLOCKS  and 
build  a  house  of  stone.  Cheaper  than  lumber;  Fire  Proof;  Ar¬ 
tistic;  Requires  no  painting.  Will  last  a  century.  Big  money 
making  blocks  for  others.  Machine  and  outfit  5100.00.  Ckm- 

crete  Machinery  Co.,  Olean,  New  York. _ 

SOUVENIR  POSTALS.— Beautifully  colored  views  of  the 
Catsklll  and  Adirondack  Mountains.  Lake  George,  etc.,  ft  all 
different  15  cents;  11  all  different  25  cents;  23  all  different 

50  cents.— W,  H.  'nbblts,  Warrensburg,  N.  Y. _ 

A  RARE  TOBACCO — French's  Mixture  Is  a  superb  blend 
of  selected  North  C^arollna  Golden  Leaf.  Purest  and  highest 
grade  smoking  tobacco  manufactured.  Send  10c.  for  sample 
and  booklet,  l^ench  Tobacco  Co..  Dept.  A.  Statesville.  N .  C. 

ELECTRIC  Supplies  and  Novelties.  Catalog  of  200  free. 

If  It's  Electric  we  have  It.  and  we  undersell  all.  Ohio  Electric 
Works,  Cleveland.0..the  world's  headquarters  for  electric  toys, 
books.  Fan  Motors,  dynamos,  batteries.  Fortune  for  Agents. 

MOSQUITOES  WON'T  BITE  you  if  you  use  Mosquito- 
Proof  rubbed  on  exposed  parts  or  on  ankles  for  low  shoes 
Harmless,  pleasant  and  will  not  stain  the  skin.  In  tubes.  15c. 

2  for  25c.  sportsman  size,  35c.  Agents  wanted.  Acker  Mfg. 

Co.,  Clevel^d.  O. _ 

King  Pin  Cigars,  a  mild  pleasant  smoke.  50  in  Box.  Price 
52.00  per  hundred.  Express  paid.  Used  by  many  business  and 

Rrofesslonal  men.  Frank  A.  Stevens  Co.,  North  Fourth  St., 

fewark,  Ohio. _ 

QUICKI  SUREI  Safe!  Permanent!  Oinvenlentl  Cavltine — 

Ivory  Emulsion  Tooth  Filling — Easy  to  Insert.  Stops  pain — 
preserves  teeth  Indefinitely — 50c.  by  mall — Cavltine  Dental 
Co.,  Shawnee.  Ohio. 

"FEEDS  OF  MERIT  ONLY."  There  Is  a  feed  that  will 
Increase  the  flow  of  Milk  and  Improves  Its  quality — Its 
“Malzellne."  Many  eastern  feed  dealers  know  this — Do  youT 

C.  W.  Wagar  A  Co..  The  Bourse.  Philadelphia,  Pa. _ 

BASE  BALL  GAME  Delights  everybody,  every  member 
of  family  can  play.  Mailed  postpaid  ten  cents  each  or  three 
for  quarter.  Inventors  ft  Investors  Corporation,  Mint 

Arcade,  Philadelphia,  Pa. _  _  _  _  _ 

WANTED  4  to  8  refined  young  ladles,  to  fill  a  class,  to  visit  li 

Europe,  and  study  music  and  language  in  Vienna,  Austria. 

Eight  months  in  travel  and  study — reference  exchanged.  Ad¬ 
dress,  Miss  Pauline  Abraham.  Unlontown.  Pa. 

SOUVENIR  POST  CARD  CLUB-^Send  25  cents  in  silver 
to  Join  and  receive  poet  cards  from  all  over  the  world.  Col¬ 
ored  views  of  Pittsburg  district  25  cents  per  set.  Elite  Souve- 

nlr  Postal  Card  Club.  Dept.  J,  Washington.  Pa. _ 

CORRESPONDENCE  desired  with  ladles  to  represent  us 
In  every  dty.  Most  attractive  opportunity  to  engage  In 
refined  pleasant  employment  with  large  returns.  Higgins 

S?enlc  Art  Co.,  Box  1084.  Providence.  R.  1. _ 

MR.  SMOKER.  EVERYWHERE.  Wouldn't  you  like  to 
save  one- half  on  smoking  tobacco  and  yet  smoke  a  better 
tobacco  than  you  have  ever  smoked  before?  Certainly!  Then 
write  for  booklet  of  “  WUda  Mixture,  ”  the  perfection  of  blends. 

to  Wllda  Tobacco  Co.,  10  Main  St.,  CHiatham,  Virginia. _ 

“^^K  CERTIFICATES.  100  lithographed  and  bound  In 
book  form,  complete,  with  seal  press,  54.00;  4  usual  price  and 
better,  ^mples  with  circulars  of  helptiil  Ixmks  for  corpora- 
tlons.  free.  Southern  Stamp  and  Stationery  Co.,  RIchmond.Va. 
CANADIAN  SOUVENIR  POST  CARDS.  I  will  mall  six 
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TN  |<J6iSocax|  Type  XII,  you  have 
the  type  of  big  car  which  is  going  to 
survive.  It  is  nearer  the  ideal,  in  the 
relation  of  all  proportions,  than  any  other 
touring-car  of  the  year.  Autocar  com¬ 
bination  of  size,  weight  and  horse- 


five-passenger  car,  and  the  most  econom¬ 
ical,  a  man  can  own. 


Lau.a\-  i 
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$1,250 


Your  Money’s  Worth 

Every  dollar  you  put  into  a  REO  car  buys  some 
big,  substantial,  definite  value  on  which  you  can  put 
your  hand  and  say  “  Here  is  my  money’s  worth !  ” 

The  big,  roomy,  handsome  stylish  body,  the  i6  real  horse¬ 
power,  double-opposed  motor  with  its  long  invincible  driving 
stroke ;  the  jar-proof,  freeze-proof  sectional  radiator ;  the  posi¬ 
tive  never-falling  force-feed  oiler ;  the  strong,  simple,  practical, 
enduring  construction — all  designed  by  the  most  experienced 
and  successful  automobile-builder  in  the  world — these  are 
palpable  qualities  plain  to  every  eye.  The  sweeping  record  of 
REO  victories.  East  and  West — in  hill-climbing,  racing,  en¬ 
durance  and  economy  trials;  under  all  conditions  of  roads  and 
weather  and  against  cars  of  double  its  rating  and  price— these 
are  unequalled  performances  convincing  to  every  mind. 

You  pay  for  no  mistakes,  experiments  nor  imaginary  virtues.  You 
pay  only  once,  and  only  for  real  qualities.  And  you  get  them. 

REO  is  the  money's-worth  car 
Write  for  the  book  that  tells  why 

REO  Motor  Car  Co. 

R.  E.  Olda.  Pres  t.  R..  M.  Owen.  Sales  Mgr. 

Agencies  tbrougheut  the  United  States 
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the  cor  par  excellence — the  ear  to  make  your  summer  outing  a  continual 
round  of  enjoyment 

The  American  public  is  always  looking  for  something  new  and  expects 
to  pay  the  top-notch  price  for  same.  The  rule  was  reversed  with  the  appear¬ 
ance  this  season  of  the  Oldsmobile  Palace  Touring  Gu*  at  $2250. 

Take  the  important  element  of  road  performance  alone.  From  every  section  of  the 
country  the  verdict  is  unanimous  that  for  all-round  work,  level  roads,  hard  roads  and 
particularly  on  hill  work,  this  car  has  been  the  surprise  of  the  year.  Its  challenge 
to  meet  any  car  on  the  market  today  in  road  efficiency  tests  has  not  been  taken  up.  It 
is  the  car  which  starts  from  the  garage  and  returns  to  it  over  any  roads  and  through  any 
road  conditions  without  shifting  a  gear  tf  the  rider  so  chooses,  and  it  is  this  quality  which 
makes  the  automobile  public  dub  it  the  ^Road  Runner**  of  1906. 

On  the  question  of  endurance,  write  us  for  the  facts  in  the  tOO  hour  non-stop 
run  made  by  one  of  these  cars  in  Chicago,  and  the  200  hour  non-stop  run  made 
in  Detroit. 

Send  ten  two  cent  stamps  for  **A  Busy  Man*s  Text  Book  on  AutonK>biles,**  mofuse^ 
illustrated  with  photographs  and  drawings  taken  from  actual  practice.  Address  Dept.  & 


Member  »/ Attoeiaiion  Licensed 
Automobile  Mamu/euturers 


OLDS  MOTOR  WORKS 

learning,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 

The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed. 


Canadian  trade  supplied  from 
Canadian  Factory,  Packard  Electric 
Co.,  Ltd,,  St.  Cedktrints,  Out. 

Turn  to  ^iage  3. 


With  the  passing  of  alternate  sunshine  and  storm,  when  the  feir 
weather  promise  of  today  is  fulfilled  tomorrow,  the  call  of  nature 
becomes  insistent  and  the  paths  of  man  lead  to  rural  surroundings. 

There  is  no  better  way  of  reaching  the  heart  of  nature  than  in 
an  automobile,  and  no  better  automobile  than  the  Rambler. 

The  pleasure  of  an  afternoon  trip  or  an  extended  tour  is  entirely 
dependent  upon  the  reliability  of  the  car,  and  there  is  no  more  positive 
way  of  insuring  against  marring  incidents  than  the  use  of  a  Rambler. 

The  1906  line  comprises  two  t5T)es,  in  two  and  four-cylinder 
construction,  designed  to  meet  the'  requirements  of  the  non-profes¬ 
sional  operator  and  the  enthusiastic  exp^.  We  offer  several  models 
in  each  type  and  invite  your  early  inspection.  Catalogue  free. 

Main  Office  and  Factory,  KenosHa,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A« 

Branches! 

Chicago,  302-304  Wabash  Ave.  Milwaukee,  457-459  Broadway 

Boston,  145  Columbus  Ave.  Philadelphia,  242  No.  Broad  St. 

San  Francisco,  125-131  Golden  Gate  Avenue 

New  York  Agency,  38-40  W.  62nd  St.  Representatives  in  all  leading  cities. 

THomas  B*  Jeffer>^  (Sl  Company 
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KLIN 


Type  D 
$2800 


i8cx)  pounds 
45  miles  per  hour 


Note  the  lines  of  fleetness  and  power  in  this  Franklin 
Type  D — the  “grey-hound”  of  motor-cars. 

The  4-cylinder  air-cooled  motor  with  the  Franklin  wood-sills  and  four  full-elliptic 

Franklin  auxiliary  exhaust  insures  full  and  springs — save  the  power  usually  lost  through 

ready  power  positively  without  overheating  ^ad-shocks,  make  speed  safe  and  comforta- 

Without  waste  and  without  an  ounce  of  , ,  ,  a.  *  ir  •  j  a 

superfluous  metal.  The  strong,  light,  jar-  ble  and  secure  utmost  effic.ency  and  strength 

eliminating  construction,  large  proportion  with  minimum  weight ;  utmost  performance 
of  high  grade  nickel  steel,  aluminum  bodies,  at  minimum  expense. 

The  Franklin  holds  the  world’s  long-distance  touring  record.  ^Lie"ai'»'for*ctu“g^ 

Four-cylinder  Runabout  $1400  Four-cylinder  Touring-car  $2800 

Four-cylinder  Light  Touring-car  $1800  Six-cyfinder  Touring-car  $4000 

f.  o.  b.  Syncuse 

H.  H.  FRANKLIN  MFG.  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  M.  A.  L.  A.  M. 


Tbe  IV tndtrful  Silent  Ner therm 
Touring  Car 

20  k.  double  op^sed  motor. 
Tires  so  x  4  in,  Si^Soo/,  0,  b, 
Detroit. 


Wm  kI  a  cw  vrUkoat  cowuitfUwpi  «ad  the  mmr4t  openting,  numat 

Iv  til  ^  pracKioed.  ll  ii  unique  in  anp^cityo  itrenA  and  rrlitHItl 

[M  J  iheie^^turet,  you  want  the  Sfleni  Nofthera. 

jf  The  20  k.  p.  molar  giyet  abundant  power  for  any  road  or  U. 

V  anim  umiret  freedom  from  mud  and  waler  troubles.  Tlw  24-iDch 

I  to  the  BMtor-  no  booe>ihakin|  vifacatioii  -  and  the  double  mufflen 

f  .  B  <7^  troubles  and  the  fom  M  cmpbc  vriagi  and  laife  tires  in  combmatioa  sriik  t 
h.t  i  “"i  coimart,  «  the  load.  But  srrile  for  the  Catalogue.  Durtraies  sesca  dulim 
Northam  Runabout,  /  k.  p.,  $630,  and  inrhafait  our  ^MBetaaa  30  h.  p.  air^comtrol/ed  c 

The  Northern  Manufacturing  Co.,  Detroit,  U.S.A. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to 'page  3. 
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D/stance  . 
7>d^  Wc  I  Tj 
Know 
W  ow-  V  ^  r 
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THE  AUTO-METER 


Tells  Speed  and  Distance. 
It’s  accurate  when  you  get  it 
and  stays  accurate  for  a  life¬ 
time.  The  only  way  to  put  it 
out  of  business  is  to  smash  it. 
Guaranteed  within  i*b  of  l% 
accurate  after  ten  yean’  Bse. 
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i'.teS  a^-Hoc 
KNOW 

Ho-v 


BABt'tH'K  STANHOPE  MODEL  1  (Design  Pziemed)  IIKO 

SO  miles  on  one  charge.  Two  or  three  occupants, 
18  miles  per  hour,  2%  H.  P.  motor.  Four  full  elliptic 
springs. 


Babcock 

Electrics 

The  handsomest,  speediest, 
strongest,  greatest  mileage-giv¬ 
ing,  most  economically  operated 
carriages  of  their  type  ever 
built. 

Their  beauty  of  finish,  comfortable 
furnishings,  easy  riding  on  full  elliptic 
springs,  their  ab^nce  of  vibration,  noise, 
smoke,  and  smell  give  Babcock  Electrics 
every  advantage  of  the  finest  turnout  for 
social  and  pleasure  uses,  at  far  less  cost 
for  maintenance. 

The  ability  of  Babcock  Electrics  to 
travel  so  fast,  to  run  so  far  on  one  charge; 
and  their  instant  readiness,  ease  of  con¬ 
trol,  and  substantial  strength  from  solid 
construction,  give  them  pre-eminence  as 
business  carriages,  not  only  over  others 
of  their  class,  but  over  every  other  vehicle 
of  any  class. 

Write  for  catalogue  B,  which  describes  all 
models. 

The  Babcock  Electric  Carriage  Co. 

BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 


BATES  Hand 
Nurhbering 
Machine 


The  many  and  great  advantam  of  nniner- 
teal  ayatema  in  the  order,  cbecClng  and  IdU- 
I  ■  Inc  departments  at  all  Ums  at  boainesa  are 
I  rally  appreciated  bv  yoa.  Bat  do  yoa  know 
UH  tbe  many  polnta  of  superiority  of  the  origl- 
11m  °al  BA'Iia  AwtwHc  Nvb- 

K  Bcrlmg  MacAla*  (made  only  at  Orange, 
a.,lfl  N.  J.).  It  la  absolutely  safe  and  tare  for 
_  operating  nnmencal  ayatema.  Mo 

^  tbinking  required.  Bqaally  accar- 

IB  ate  in  me  banda  of  the  oflice  boy  or 

■  the  skilled  clerk.  Encloeed  works 

■  —dost  and  dirt  proof.  The  aolid 

H  oteel  llgnrea  print  directly  on  the 

thimagh  gummy  ribbon. 
Penect  dial  adjnstment,  permitting 
instant  change  from  coneecatlve  to 
duplicate  or  reptat.  Other  mart- 
menu  to  order.  Prices  vary  with 
number  of  wheels,  etc.  Coau  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  inferior  machines  but  there  la  no  repair  Item 
—k  outtOMU  thorn  mil, 

SOLO  lY  ALL  STATIONERS  AND  OFFKB  SUPFLY  BOUSES 
Our  free  booklet  tella  bow  big  and  little  coooema  save 
money  with  tbe  original  Bates.  It  may  suggeat  a  valuable 
system  to  you.  Write  to-day. 

BATES  MANUFACTUKIN6  CO. 

IS  IrnkewM*  Avcmm,  Omoc,  N.X 
NswYarfc0tnot,IIUalaa8q.  Chkage  Offica.  IN  Wabmh  Ave. 
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MICHIGAN  SCMMBR  RESORTS 

MICHIGAN  BAST  COAST  RESORTS 

PISHING  0ttd  HUNTING  IN  MICHIGAN 

Booklets  illustrating  and  describing  the  summering  and  fishing  places  in  the  Lower 
Peninsula  of  Michigan.  Sent  post  free  to  any  address  on  request  to 

H.  F.  loeHer,  (kieral  Passenger  Agent,  Fere  Marqnette  Railroad 

303  UNION  STATION.  DETROIT.  MKHIQAN 
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TntBKTTlRETlIEWORlBAiiOliNDi 

i  f iro  IS  nuill  lo 
rof/urr  |  (u‘ 
i^f‘rr//t(  /ri(  ft 
ol  f  f/ff/H/  -  f  I1U 

ol  fot/n/tfj- 
iiii(i  Ww ItHtr/t'sf 
ffnt/tf^A  r/ttertfc/K^. 

Non-Skiildinil 
VMIIioul  Sliiiis 


RliHHIIHO. 

IFANNHil  .  PA. 


PENNSYLV\NI\CllNCHER?^tV^= 


) 
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Six  Miles  Out 

Yon  don’t  experiment  with  a  Tmscott  boat.  It 
Is  jJgM  when  U  reaches  lou.  Every  Trnscott 
motor  is  given  the  hardest  kind  ot  working  test  on 


Is  jJgM  when  U  reaches  22^  Every  Trnscott 
motor  is  given  the  hardest  kind  ot  working  test 
the 

ness.”  That’s  why 

truscott 

boats  won’t  ’’lie  down.”  Light, 
strong,  safe. 

— noiseleas  ndenvater  exhans^ 
send  stamps  for  80-p.  catalog.' 

"The  Book  of  Boats,”  the  clearest,  most  comprehensive  book  on  small  craft,  128  pages,  cloth 
bonnd,  illnstrated,  sent  postpaid  with  a  year’s  subscription  to  onr  quarterly,  "The  Launch”  for  SO  cts.  ■ 

TRUSCOTT  BOAT  MFC.  COMPANY  Dept.  554  St.  Joseph.  Michigan 
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I  MARINE  GAS  ENGINES! 


r  Dead  Right 

During  quiet  moments,  when  you 
have  an  opportunity  to  think  calmly, 
your  better  judgment  alwa3rs  tells  you 
that  in  the  long  run  the  best  is  always 
the  cheapest,  and  that  you  cannot  pur¬ 
chase  something  for  nothing,  and  you 
are  right — DEAD  RIGHT/Don’t  lose 
your  bead  when  it  comes  to  buying  an 
engine  for  your  boat;  investigate  care¬ 
fully  and  Choose  wisely.  For  10  cents 
in  stamps  we  will  forward  our  complete 
and  handsomely  illustrated  catalogue. 

Address  Dept.  A 

Smalley  Motor  Co.,  Ltd. 

,  Bay  City,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 


wtU  hereafter  ba  known  as 

RA-LA-CO 


Marine  Gas  Engines 

Om,  Two.  Three  and  Four  Cylinders,  from  Four  to  One  Hundred 
H.  P.  Before  you  buy  an  enrine  of  any  kind  for  your  boat  do  ttoi 
fail  to  get  full  particulars  of  tne  wonderful  **  Ra*L,a-Co  **  line. 

The  *'  Ra*La-Co  **  shows  many  improvemcBta  oot  found  in  other 
engines.  Write  today. 

THE  RATHBVN.LACY  CO. 

610  Segur  Avenue  ....  Toledo.  Ohio 

Rrw  Terk  OMii,  l&i  f'lwmWrt  Sdreei 
pk  Memiters  NationnI  AssfKiation  of  Engine  &  Boat  Mfgrs.  ^p 


Oannoi  Sink 


MuHSns 

Pressed  steel  Boats 

Thm  FmmImmI  9aimmt—Bmmt  Bmmtm  MmBm 

Built  of  smooth  pressed  steel  plate,  with  air  chambers  In  each  end  like  a 
life  boat.  They  are  buoyant,  fast,  durable  and  ebaolately  tele.  They  can’t 
crack— leak — dry  out  or  sink— are  elegant  in  design  and  hnish.  The  ideal  I 
pleasure  boats  for  family  use,  summer  resorts,  parks,  etc — endorsed  by 
sportsmen,  and  every  boat  is  absolutely  guaranteed. 

tt/r,'r«  Go-J€ty  for  Our  Lar^o  Catatofu*  of 

Motor  Soai-t,  "Rotv  Soaij,  Hunting  andFithirt^  Scald 

which  illustrates  and  describes  our  complete  line  of  craft. 

The  W.  H.  Mullins  Co..  104  FrmakUn  St,  Sulem,  Ohio 

(Member  Nstionsl  Associntion  of  Engine  nod  Boat  Mannfacturan) 
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By  the  BROOKS  System 

■•tIcc* — most  of  them  with  no  tool  experience  whatever— many  of  them  profemional  men— 
aeeklng  recreation  and  exercise— bnilt  boats  by  the  Brooks  System  last  year.  Over  Itty  per  cent,  of 
these  have  built  their  seeaad  boats.  Many  have  established  themselves  in  the  boatbuilding  business. 

If  you  can  drive  a  nail  and  cut  out  a  piece  of  material  from  a  full-sized  pattern — you  can  build  a 
Caaac,  Kawbsat— Sallbaat— LasBeh— or  Yaeht-rln  your  leisure  time — at  home,  and  the  building  will 
be  a  source  of  proflt  and  pleasure. 

THE  BKOOKS  SYSTEM  consists  of  ezaet-slsod  printed  paper  pattcras  of  every  part  of  the 
boat— with  detailed  lastraetleas  and  werklag  lllastratleas  showing  each  step  of  the  work— an 
Itemized  Mil  of  ssatcrlal  reaalred  and  how  to  secure  it. 

All  you  need  Is  the  patterns  costing  from  $2.50  up — and  materials  from  $5.00  op.  Only  common 
household  tools  required. 

Our  Mg  free  eataleg  tells  how  yon  can  build  all  styles  of  boats — all  sizes. 

We  also  furnish  complete  boats  in  the  knockdown  form— ready  to  put  together.  .  . 

Salit/artion  ffuaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Camplete  Catalog  Free. 

BOOKS  WE  i  Useful  Information  for  the  Amateur  Yachtsman  and  Boat  Builder.*  Price,  35  cts. 

PUBLISH  i  The  Priuciple  and  Operatioit  of  Marine  Gasoline  Motors.  Price.  3$  cts. 

BROOKS  BOAT  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

(Originators  of  the  Pattern  System  of  Boat  Building)  1106  Ship  Street^  BAT  CITT,  IICH.,  V.  S.  A. 


CONVERT  YOUR  ROWBOAT  INTO  A  SPEED  LAUNCH 

DETROIT  .U  TO -MARINE  MOTOR  J 

J/ew  tiom  1906 


3  HORSE  POWER 


3  horse  POWER 

urn 


ENGINE  ONLY 


ENGINE  ONLY 


NO  VALVES  NO  SPRINGS  m  EASY  TO  BUY 

NO  GEARS  NO  CAMS  EASY  TO  INSTALL 

NOTHING  TO  GO  WRONG  EASY  TO  OPERATE 

WE  ,\I<E  BUILDING  10,000  ■ 

AUTO-HARINC  GASOLINE  ENGINES  THIS  YEAI^ 

WRITE  f^OR  CATALOGUE  I  “TO  20  H  P 


DOKOIT  ALTO-mKlNE  CO, 


103  £ 


CONGRESS  ST.  DETROlIMlCh 


_ _ :  :  BOAT 
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m  Canoes  ^31.60  up  % 

U  Best  Cedar,  ranvas  covered— bli^best  pos-  ^ 
w  sible  quality— prompt  deliveries.  Write  for  W 
r  IXUB  Catalog  No.  &.  1 

FBAHEK  HOLLOW  SPAR  A  BOAT  COMPANY 
Or«»STt.  SaHalk  «  »..  L— a  l-lsnd.  N.  Y. 


Why  install  experiments  when  you  can  buy  a 

WOLVERINE 

>6*).  Larger  tizei  up 
low  in  price. 

SPECIAL  OFFER  How  to  get  boat  plans 


ior  pleasure  or  working  boats  without  cost  to  you.  Write 
us  at  once  for  complete  informatioa  and  catalog  No.  25. 
WOLVERINE  MOTOR  WORKS.  Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 


16 Foot  Launch 

COMPLETt  _  /-V 
WITH  5 

crNcirgE 

LMicmicam  Steel BoatCo.  ■  .t'.cHj 

(0  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL  SStlJIWSIgS 

jrtt  trtal  offer  and  we  Will  send  you  by 
return  mail,  free,  postpaid,  the  handsomest  ort  eotaloinio  of  the  season  and  our  new  and  marvel* 
OQN  propositlona,  the  most  liberal  blejolo  offers  ever  made  by  sny  house. 

OUB  CATAlXNirEH  SHOW  lar|te  photog^raphic  Illustrations  of  all  our  models,  the  most  complete  Une  of 
Rrade  bicycles  in  the  world,  and  describe  and  explain  every  detail  of  construction.  They  show  the 
difference  between  hl8:li  class  material  and  work  and  cheap  contract  built  wheels.  We  explain  how 
we  can  manufacture  bicycles  of  the  very  best  material,  furnish  the  finest  equipment,  coaater- 


RfE  CHID  AM  ADDDAVBI  to  anv  penon.  mnywhere.  witkewt  a  eeat  d«aeslt«  pay  ike  frelakt  and  allow 
wlllr  UR  Mr  rnUWRk  tea  days  free  trial  on  mil  our  bicycles.  Wrae/erour  €otmiegu€s,sMcty0Hrwketi^ 
and  stnd  us  your  order  on  these  terms.  Do  not  buy  elsewhere  until  you  tre  onr  wheel  to  dmys 

BEHER  BICYCLES  AT  LOWER  PRICES 

than  any  other  manufacturer  or  dealer  in  the  world.  We  have  reliable  bicycles  for  men  and  women, 
boys  and  Rirls,  cheaper  than  the  loa’est  prices  of  any  other  house;  we  nave  the  highest  grade  bicyclw 
that  it  is  possible  to  make  st  prices  as  low  as  a  jobber  can  get  in  xooo  lots.  We  have  branch  bouses  in 
Liverpool  and  London,  and  we  sell  bicycles  in  every  couotiy'  on  the  globe. 

HIAVAI  E  AEBI  ED€  You  mn  sell  our  bicycles  under  your  own  name  plate  at  double  our  prices.  Orders  tiled  the  day  recrired. 
0IUI  VLC  IlhAkEllw  Many  dealers  arc  handling  our  line.  Rider  Aprats  make  meuey  selling  our  bkycles.  tires  and  sun- 
dies  without  interfering  with  their  other  work.  Splendid  opportunity  for  one  ayent  in  each  town.  If  you  own  a  bicycle  write  to  us 

anyway:  there  arc  suggestions  and  information  In  our  catalogues  that  will  be  of  immense  value  to  you. 

TIDBC  AABCTED  DDBIfEC  kallt*ap  wkeelm  naddlee,  pedale,  parts  and  repairs  and  everything  in  the  bicycle  line  are 
”  VUAw  I  En*DIIAmEw|  sold  by  us  at  half  the  usual  prices  charg^  by  dealers  and  repair  men.  Ask  for  our  tire  nud 

sundry  catalogue.  If  you  want  eklldrea*#  wkeele  ask  for  Juvenile  Catalogues. 

MHOT  wait  write  us  a  postal  tod.ny.  Ike  a#t  think  wf  kaytag  a  bicycle  or  a  pair  of  tires  from  a^one  until  ^u 

0U  I  fvMII  know  the  new  and  wonderful  offers  we  are  making.  It  only  costs  a  postal  to  loam  everydiing.  Write  it  NOW* 

MEAD  CYCLE  COMPANY  Dopt.  N-43  CHICACO,  ILL. 

The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 


]QQ  Key  West  Havana  deconds 


From  factory  direct  to  you 

will  you  pay  tl.SO  for  a  hundred  “Key  West  Havana  aeeonda’’— cigars  made  of  the  quality  of  tobaooo 
uaed  in  cigars  that  sell  over  the  counter  at  “3  for  a  quarter”  and  for  which  any  dgar  dealer  would 
gladly  pay  you  S^.  apiece?  Made  of  Key  Weat  Shorts,  which  is  the  trade  name  of  lohaooo  leaf  that  la 
too  abort  to  roll  into  the  high  priced  cigara.  It  doesn't  make  a  pretty  cigar,  but  yon  don't  smoke  looks 
—so.  after  aU.  the  tobacco  is  just  the  same.  The  finest  Key  West  Havana  Shorts— no  cigar  Miorter 
than  m  Incbea,  some  even  longer— band-made  and  money  back  if  you  aren't  elated.  This  Is  one  of  our* 
great  values— to  introduce  our  method  of  selling  from  factory  direct  to  the  smoker  at  factory  prices. 

None  sold  after  June  20th  at  this  price,  and  not  more  than  100  to  one  smoker 

Send  11.80  for  100.  We  reserve  the  right,  however,  to  return  your  order  and  refund  your  money 
after  a  certain  quantity  of  this  brand  is  sold,  as  this  price  is  made  just  to  “get  acquainted.” 

THE  EDWIN  CIGAR  CO.,  Dept.  f.  64-6S.<8  West  i2Sth  St.,  Ncw  York 

RaraBEScxs;  Com  Exchange  Bank,  United  States  Exchange  Bank,  N.  Y.,  Dun  nnd  Bradstreet'a 
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To  those  who  drive,  a  part  of  their  satisfaction  is  the 
smartness  of  their  turnout.  The  other  part  is  in  the 
good  service  of  good  material. 

Kelly-Sprin^field  Tires 

are  both  smart  and  good.  They  add  to  the  appearance 
of  the  best  rigs,  and  they  give  the  good  service  that  goes 
with  their  good  style.  The  best  carriage  makers  use 
them  exclusively,  of  course.  Lovers  of  horses  and 
carriages  will  find  our  booklet,  “Rubber  Tired,” 
important  reading. 

Consolidated  Rubber  Tire  Company 

39  Pine  Street,  New  York  Akron.  Ohio  fl 


RIDE  FAWKES  TIRES  ID  mis  FREE 

It’s  the  only  automobile  tire  made  that’s  sold  under  a  positive, 
iron-clad,  whole-souled  guarantee  —  to  make  good,  or  your  money 
back.  That’s  meant  just  as  it  reads.  No  quibbling,  just  the  money. 

We  manuhcture  the  Fawkes.  We  sell  it  direct  to  the  man  who 
uses  it.  At  the  manuhcturer’s  price,  too. 

The  Fawkes  can’t  puncture,  can’t  explode,  can’t  come  off  — 
it  will  wear  as  long  as  your  machine. 

We  send  it  on  a  10  day  free  trial.  Send  for  the  Fawkes  book 
which  explains  it  all. 

Milwaokee  Rubber  Works  Co.  40  MacMillan  Are.  Cudahy,  Wls. 
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At  the  Wedding 

A  pretty  custom 
now  is  for  the  bride 
to  cut  the  cake  with 
a  knife  presented 
for  the  purpose. 

Thb  is  but  one 
of  the  many  appro-  ' 
priate  gifts  sug¬ 
gested  in  the 


MROeERSBROS! 


ware — the  brand 
of  silver  plate  fa¬ 
mous  for  more  than 
half  a  century.-  Sold 
by  leading  dealers 
everywhere. 

Send  for  catalogue 
“T-20”  to  aid  in 
making  selections. 

MERIDEN  BRITANNIA  CO. 

(Uurmuloul  Bllnr  C*.,  Smomm 

MsiMm.  Cm*. 
asw  Toaa  caicaoo 

SAH  rSABCtSCO 
BAaiLTOa,  CAMADA 


Tbe  best  families  in  tbe  land,  families  of 
culture  and  reflnement,  are  tbe  largt'St  users  of 
Jell-0.  Not  because  of  tbe  fact  that  it  is  tbe 
cheapest  table  delicacy  on  tbe  market,  but  be¬ 
cause  it  is  exactly  suitra  to  their  requirements, 
is  easily  prepared,  delicate,  delightful,  dainty 
and  tempting  alike  to  tbe  eye  and  appetite.  So 
simple  that  a  child  can  prepare  it  in  one  minute; 
so  pure  that  it  is  indorsed  by  the  Pure  Food 
Commissioners;  so  good  that  It  received  highest 
award,  Gold  Medal,  at  the  St.  Louis  and  Port¬ 
land  Expositions;  so  iow  in  price  that  all  can 
afford  to  use  it.  One  10-cent  package  8er\’e8 six. 
Different  and  better  than  any  dessert  you  have 
ever  eaten.  Six  flavors.  Sold  by  all  grocers. 

BeantiluUy  Dlostratcd  Rcdpe 

Book  mailed  Free  on  request 
THE  GENESEE  PUIE  FOOD  CO..  Le  toy,  N.  T. 


The  adverticementt  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 
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Your  Hot  Water  Can’t  Run  Out  If  You 
Have  a  MONARCH  Water  Heater  UflBlip 

It  heats  the  COLD  water  as  fast  as  it  flows,  for  a  minute 
*  or  a  year,  independent  of  stoves  or  waterbacks. 

All  it  needs  is  running  water  and  artificial,  natural  or  gasoline  gas  supply. 
All  it  costs  with  artificial  gas,  is  one-tenth  of  a  cent  a  gallon — a  pint  proportion¬ 
ately  less.  With  natural  gas  it  costs  less  yet  and  with  gasoline  gas  least  of  all. 
It  heats  tepid  water  cheaper  than  cold  water — but  heats  all  water  instantly. 

A  MONARCH  Water  Heater  can  be  quickly  attached  to  your  water  pipes, 
to  operate  one  faucet  or  one  hundred.  No  tearing  up  necessary.  Goes  in 
basement  out  of  way.  Where  hot  water  is  required  for  one  room — the  kitchen 
— the  bathroom  or  the  laundry — the  MONARCH  Junior  should  be  installed. 

With  ordinary  water  backs  you  f)ay  for  fire  constantly  whether  you  have  hot 
water  or  not.  The  MONARCH  VVater  Heater  costs  you  nothing  when  the 
water  is  not  running. 


The  MONARCH  Junior  is 
placed  over  lavatory  tub^or  | 
sink— or  wlierever  you  want  j 
hut  water.  Is  constructed 
with  heavy  copper  coil  whicW 
cannot  burn  out  or  corrode. 
There's  uo  waiting  or  waste. 
The  6re  is  out  when  you  stop 
using.  Inexpensive  and  coo* 
vcnient.  Shown  in  r 
and  lowtr  lift  of  this 
nieut.  LiUraturt  at 


The  MONARCH 


Automatic 
Instantaneous  Water  Heater 
is  placed  out  of  tlie  way  in 
the  basement.  It  supplies 
hot  water  instantly  to  every 
faucet.io  the  house.  It  gives 
100  gallons  of  hot  water  for 
ten  cents.  Shown  in  lower 
right  eortitr  of  this  adver* 
tiseinent. 


independent  heater,  made  to 
attach  to  the  kitchen  Intiler — 
to  heat  the  tank  wlieu  there  is 
no  fire  in  the  range.  Made 
with  se(/‘ cleaning  coil  of 
I  heavy  copper  pipe — no  rusty 

I  water  —  no  leaky  loints  — 
jacket  of  cast  iron,  and  cannot 
rust  out.  Enough  hot  water 
for  a  bath  in  fifteen  minutes. 


ivertise* 

rtqtust. 


Write  us  to-day  for  descriptive  booklets— and  where  and  how  you  can  buy 
and  install  the  MONARCH  best  adapted  to  your  needs. 

Be  sure  that  the  Lion's  Head  is  cast  in  relief  on  the  Heater  yon  buy. 
No  other  heater  is  as  economical  or  efficient. 

MONARCH  WATER  HEATER  CO. 

1310  River  Avenue  NORTH  PITTSBUROH,  PA. 


Valuable  Catalogue  and  Booklet  “  Warmth  ”  mailed  free. 
Address  The  Herendeen  IfaniifactnriiiE  Company 
6  Broad  Street,  Geneva,  N.  T. 

Nrw  York  Offlce  and  Show  Room,  296  Pearl  Street. 


As  an  Investment,  Furman  Boilers  return  large  Dividends 
in  Improved  Health.  Increased  Comfort  and  Fuel  Saved. 
Selliiio  Aoents: 

E.  S.  DEAN,  Bloomington,  III.  E.  K.  BARR,  LaCrosse,  Wis. 


I'lease  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  when  yon  write  to  advertisers. 
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A  Nutritious  Fooi 


Elegant  Gift  for 
Birthday  or  Anniversary 

^  Eight  Day  Clock— toiid 
mahogany  caae,  satm  wood 
inlan,  hre  inch  porceUm 


No.  4711  White  Rose  Glycerine  Soap. 

The aoeretof  ntaralthynnd  benntifnl  akin  andn 
perfect  eomplexton.  Its  perfume  Is  nneqnaled 
anditstmnii^renrT'lsasiirn  ofltapurtty.  Send 
ISO  in  stamps  for  full  size  sample  cake. 

FERD.  hUlMENS,  Cologne  0/R,  Gormaay. 
MULHENS  a  KROPFF,  298  B’way,  New  York. 
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ST  ON 


STANDS  HARD  KNOCKS 

Ordinary  ware  will  stand  ordinary  usage. 

It  takes  'extraordinary  ware  to  stand  extraordinary  usage. 

Reed’s  Flintstone  Enameled  Steel  Ware  is  extraordinary  in  every 
detail  of  material  and  construction.  It  is  guaranteed  for  ten  years. 

“  Strong  as  steel  ”  and  “Hard  as  flint”  are  two  of  humanity’s 
oldest  proverbs.  a 

FHKtstorve 
FnaLiTveled  Wak.re 

is  a  vessel  of  steel,  triple  coated  with  an  enamel  burned  -  i 

to  the  hardness  of  fimt.  It  won't  chip,  crack,  scale,  or  i 

melL  It  won’t  burn  even  if  left  on  the  stove  to  become  | 

red  hot  It  won’t  rust.  It  is  practically  indestructible  I 

and  as  sanitary  as  it  is  stroni^.  is  artistic  in  shape  1 

and  ornamental  in  decoration ;  esthetic  as  well  as 
economic.  . 

No  cooking  worries  if  you  use  Reed’s  Flintstone  J 
Enameled  Ware.  Sold  by  all  first-class  dealers.  * 

Stndfor  handsemtly  illustrated  free  booklet.  1 

REED  MFC.  CO..  Dept.  D 
Newm.rk,  New  York 


HAIR 

Guaranteed 


BY  THE  VSB  OF 


EVANS  VACUUM  CAP 

I 

Guarantee  Backed  by  a  Bank 


Repeated  announcements  in  this  magazine,  and  in 
all  the  leading  magazines  in  the  United  States,  for 
months  and  years  past,  have  been  published  simply  to 
explain  in  a  simple,  understandable  way,  what  the 
Evans  Vacuum  Cap  IS. 

The  Evans  Vacuum  Cap  is  a  simple,  scientific 
mechanism  which  does  for  the  scalp  and  the  hair  what 
massage  does  for  the  weakened  body.  The  dormant  hair 
cells  can  only  be  revived  when  you  restore  the  natural, 
refreshing  blood  circulation  to  the  roots  of  the  hair. 

The  Evans  Vacuum  Cap  creates  a  vacuum  over  the 
scalp  surface  which  compels  the  blood  to  come  up  into 
the  hair  soil.  The  result  of  this  is  to  feed  the  hair  by 
Nature’s  process,  and  not  artificially.  Just  as  long  as 
there  is  one  iota  of  hair  life  in  your  scalp  the  Evans 
Vacuum  Cap  will  make  the  hair  grow,  and  you  yourself 
can  tell  from  a  reasonable  use,  whether  or  not  the 
Evans  Vacuum  Cap  will  restore  your  hair. 


If  the  scalp  responds  to  the  rythmical  action  of  the 
vacuum  and  you  feel  a  tingling  sensation  of  renewed 
circulation,  it  <8  proof  positive  and  scientific  evidence 
*  that  Nature  is  still  able  to  do  her  work  in  the  production 
of  hair  growth. 

Now,  note  that  we  guarantee  the  Evans  Vacuum  Cap 
and  that  our  guarantee  is  bac'aed  by  the  bank. 

The  Evans  Vacuum  Cap  is  furnished  on  trial  and 
under  positive  guarantee  of  the  Jefferson  Rank  of 
St.  Louis,  and  any  bank  or  banker  will  testify  as  to  the 
validity  of  this  guarantee.  We  have  no  agents  and  no 
one  is  authorized  to  sell,  offer  for  sale,  or  receive  money 
for  the  Evans  Vacuum  Cap — all  orders  must  come 
through  the  Jefferson  Bank. 

We  will  send  you  a  book  which  explains  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  invention  and  gives  full  evidence  of 
the  results  it  has  achieved.  This  book  sent  free  on 
request;  we  prepay  the  postage  in  full.  Address: 


THE  EVANS  VACUUM  CAP  COMPANY.  -  621  Fullerton  Building,  -  ST.  LOUIS.  Mo. 

Please  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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Will  add  immensely  to  the  ap> 
pearatice  of  your  parlor,  library  or 
aittiiiff-room.They  are  handsome, 
well  made  and  sold  at  remarkably 
low  prices. because  you  buy  direct 
from  ihe  factory,  and  thus  elimi* 
Date  tha  middleinan’s  profit. 

Our  •*  Evidence  ’  bookifree  on 
request)  proves  every  claim  and 
shows  15  special  bar^'ainsin  King 
Mantels  offered  as  leaders  at 
record-breaking  prices.  Our  7s 
page  catalogue  of  King  Mantels, 
grates,  tiles,  grilles,  etc.,  is  the 
haudsomest  and  most  complete 
book  ofits  kind  ever  issued.  This 
and  our  Copyrighted  Supplement 
entitled  **Colouial  Beauties'*  boih 
sent  for  is  cents  iu  stamps  to  cover 
actoal  postage. 

KINO  MANTEL  CO. 

taz  Oar  S(.,  KBaxTillc,  Tan. 


LADIES 


a  true  HoweTer  thia  mar  be,  It  i*  an  abaomte  certainty  that 

TBYPHCairA  TOlUCT  CREAM  glTos  a  akin  of  chird-Iike 
purity.  It  (eeda  and  nunrUhea  impoyertabed.  abmnken  akin  and  oelln- 
lartiuue.  Insnreea  perfect  complexion.  Rani.heaall  imperfectioiii. 
Core*  all  akin  diMaaea.  A  dainty  toilet  neceaaity  of  anrpaaaina  lux- 
nrr  and  ln<-omparable  rtcbneaa.  Sample  box  tent  free  Addreea, 
roWXER,  MAM’F'O  CUKMIST,  New  I.ondon.  Conn. 


MAKES  FALSE  TEETH  HOLD  FIRMLY 

your  pinip  drop,  get  loeee.  make  your  gums  core  or 
give  you  bad  breath?  Are  your  guma 
abrtinken  or  changed  to  that  you  think  you 
nerd  a  new  plate?  If  ao,  Dr.  Wernet'a 
Dental  Plate  Powder  will  quickly  care 
Ike  trouble.  It  makes  the  gums  conform, 
or  grow,  Into  the  old  Ill-Otting  plate,  mak¬ 
ing  It  better  than  a  new  one.  Antiaeptic, 
too,  deatroylng  germ  life,  keeping  the  mouth 
sweet,  cool  and  clean. 

6#e.  a  hex  by  mall.  Larger  aixe,  hold- 
ing  three  time,  the  amouut,  m  out  dollar. 
Mouey  back,  if  wanted. 

WERNET  DENTAL  MPQ.  CO. 

Hear  F,  IM*  Arch  Street,  PhitaiklpkUi 


^^MOYINe  PICTURE  MACHINES 

STEREOPTICOHS  t®k‘°p!bT^ 

Nothing  Affords  '  'tfr  opportunities  for  men  with  small 
st.Tft  yoti.  furnish. 
^  ing  complete  outfits  .*iud  explicit 

%  I  instructions  a  surprisingly 

tow 

THB  PIBLD  IS  LARGR 

coitiphsing  the 

and  lecture  circuit,  also  local 
fields  in  Churches,  Pul>he 
Schools,  Lodges,  and  General 
Public  Gatherings.  0«r  KoIvnalwaiMi 
Sopply  Catalaf »  and  special  offer  fully  expl.ains  ever>-thiug.  8KKT  I'KKK. 

CHICAGO  PUOJKCTI.NG  CO.,  tti  PewW.  M.,  Deiu.  I.  Chirago 


Where  Cleanliness  Is  Valued 


the  old.  complicated  “germy" 
wooden  beds  have  given  way 
to  the  simpler,  cleaner  and  f.ir 
more  beautiful  **Sanitaire" 
Beds,  the  beds  in  which  every 
|>oiut  Is  open  to  fresh  air  and 
sunlight  and  in  which  dust 
cati*t  cotUct  nor  vtrmin  brttd. 
If  you  would  sleep  In  cltnuli- 
ftess  you  can't  get  along  with¬ 
out  one  of  these  hygienic 


FRO/tr  VIEW 


mc£AMjRaej/ 


The  Onlsblng  touch  of  art  and  elegance  la  alwaya  attained  or  miaaed 
accordinir  to  the  mantel  Inatalled,  McClamrocb  mantela  are  abao- 
lutelj  correct  in  every  particular.  They  are  conatantly  cboaen  by  the  moat 
aele<-t  dlaciimlnatlng  buyera,  and  give  unlveraal  aatlafartlon. 


chaaer.  We  give  you  actual,  flrat-hand  factory  piicee. 

Write  Immediately  for  84-pa^  catalogue  of  mantela  and  ornamental 
grillea.  Y’ou  need  It  If  you  Intend  to  buy. 

McCLAMROCH  MANTEL  CO..  DepL  Q,  200  Elm  St.,  Oreenaboro,  N.C. 
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Invest  $5  To-day  at  LINCOLN 

NEW  YORK’S  MODEL  INDUSTRIAL  SUBURB 


If  you  can  save  $5.00  or  more 
a  month  from  your  income,  you 
cannot  find  a  better  or  safer  in¬ 
vestment  for  it  than  New  York 
suburban  real  estate. 

Buy  real  estate  anywhere 
within  a  radius  of  fifty  miles  of 
New  York  at  a  fair  price  and 
you  cannot  go  amiss. 

Your  property  is  simply  bound 
to  increase  in  value. 

New  York  City  is  a  strug¬ 
gling,  swarming  mass  of  people 
— 4,000,000  people — living  on 
an  island  scarcely  large  enough 
to  hold  them. 

900,000  New  Yorken  in  the 
past  five  years  have  found  New 
York  too  small. 

They  have  moved  to  the  suburbs — especially  to  New 
Jersey,  which  every  year  is  being  dotted  with  new  and 
beautiful  homes  and  live,  progressive  suburban  towns. 

This  rush  has  caused  a  tremendous  jump  in  the  price  of 
suburban  real  estate  there. 

A  property  bought  25  years  ago  for  114,000  was  told 
just  the  other  day  for  $500,000. 

Hundreds  of  similar  examples  abound  on  every  hand. 

People  who  a  few  years  ago  were  fiir-sighted  enough  to 
invest  a  few  hundred  dollait  in  New  York  suburban  real 
estate  are  wealthy  to-day. 

The  next  five  years  will  show  even  more  rapid  increase. 
By  buying  judiciously  now  you  may  win  a  fortune  in  the 
next  few  years. 

Just  a  $$.00  bill,  if  you  send  it  promptly,  will  secure  for 
you  a  full  size  lot  in  the  beautiful  New  York  suburb  of 
Lincoln. 

$5.00  to-day  and  $5.00  a  month  for  twenty-six  months 
will  give  you  a  deed  to  it. 

Read  every  word  in  this  advertisement. 

LINCOLN 

We  have  been  appointed  exclusive  sales  agents  for  a  val¬ 
uable  tract  of  land  situated  in  the  very  heart  of  the  prosper¬ 
ous  and  rapidly  growing  town  of  Lincoln,  New  Jersey. 

Lincoln  is  nut  a  waste  tract  of  farming  land — a  mere 
prospect,  as  are  many  of  the  suburban  real  estate  properties 
being  offered  for  investment  to-day.  It  is  a  present-day  reality. 

Lincoln  it  a  flourishing  suburb  28  miles  from  Broadway, 
located  in  Middlesex  County,  New  Jersey,  directly  between 
the  large  towns  of  Plainfield  and  Bound  Brook. 

Five  big  manufacturing  plants  are  daily  sending  forth  smoke 
and  steam,  and  are  employing  hundreds  of  busy  workmen. 

Lincoln  it  on  the  main  line  of  the  Central  Railroad  of 
New  Jersey  and  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad.  Twenty-nine 
trains  a  day  stop  there.  The  stations  of  these  two  railroads 
are  within  easy  access  of  every  lot  in  the  town. 

A  splendid  electric  street  car  system  runs  through  Lincoln 
with  a  1 5-minute  service,  taking  passengers  to  all  surround¬ 
ing  towns,  to  Newark,  Jersey  City  and  thence  by  ferry  to 
New  York.  Every  lot  we  offer  it  within  easy  walking 
distance  of  the  cars. 

Lincoln  hat  city  water,  gat,  sewers  and  is  lighted  by 
electricity.  It  has  its  church,  its  tchoolhoute  and  its  hotel. 

Lots  in  Lincoln  have  been  telling  in  the  past  at  from 
$150  to  $500  ;  never  under  $1  50. 

This  summer,  however,  we  have  set  aside  a  few  of  the 


very  choicest  lots  in  the  resi. 
dential  section— full  size  city 
lots — and  will  offer  them,  while 
they  last,  at  the  rate  of  $135  ; 
payable  $5.00  down  and  $5.00 
a  month  until  payments  are 
completed,  or  for  $120  cash. 

A  concern  in  Bound  Brook 
hat  loaned  $100  on  these  lots, 
proving  them  to  be  held  at  $200 
value  even  now. 

Lots  at  Lincoln  are  certain  to 
increase  in  value.  Nothing  can 
stop  them.  Nor  will  there  be  a 
long  wait. 

This  summer  we  shall  begin 
extensive  improvements  at 
Lincoln  and  in  this  we  will  be 
greatly  aided  by  the  present  property  holders.  New  streets 
will  be  opened,  trees  will  be  planted  and  a  great  many  houses 
built.  We  are  planning  to  erect  50  houses  ourselves.  More 
nunuficturing  industries  are  expected  to  locate  there  and  the 
brgest  of  the  present  ones  has  decided  to  double  the  capac¬ 
ity  of  its  plant.  In  view  of  these  improvements  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  your  lot  will  be  hdd  at  a  price  much 
higher  than  you  have  contracted  to  pay  even  before  the 
payments  are  completed.  And  if  you  are  content  to  hold 
your  lot  still  longer — say  two  or  three  years — you  will  be 
certain  to  realize  magnificently. 

Before  the  end  of  the  present  year  a  tunnel  now  being 
constructed  beneath  the  North  River  will  be  open  for  traffic 
to  Jersey  City,  and  through  it  will  be  run  electric  cars 
that  will  directly  connect  with  Lincoln.  Two  other  big  tun¬ 
nels  will  follow.  The  result  is  the  saving  of  time  over  the 
slow  inconvenient  ferry  service  will  increase  enormously  the 
value  of  all  suburban  property  in  New  Jersey.  Property  in 
the  vicinity  of  Lincoln  will  be  practically  as  near  the  heart 
of  the  metropolis  as  are  the  subway  stations  to-day. 

Just  try  to  realize  what  this  meant  to  New  Jersey. 

In  our  opinion  every  lot  we  tell  to-day  at  $135  should 
be  worth  at  least  $1,000  inside  of  ten  years;  prc^bly  in 
a  much  shorter  time. 

We  have  had  years  of  experience  in  the  real  estate  busi¬ 
ness  in  every  section  of  this  broad  United  States,  but  we 
are  more  enthusiastic  and  have  a  firmer  faith  in  the  future 
of  this  project  than  uf  any  other  real  estate  operation  with 
which  we  have  been  connected. 


BETTER  THAN  LIFE  INSURANCE 
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FREE  TKIP  TO  NEW  YOKK 
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28  Niles  from  Broadway 

2  Railroads 
29  Trains  a  Day 
Trolleys  Every  15  Minutes 
City  Water 
Gas 

Lighted  Streets 
Sewers 

Every  Modem  Convenience 

CA  Lots  in  tHe  Hoa>.rt  01 
of  tho  Town  BLt 
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MAKE  YOUR  MONEY 

AS  THE  ASTORS  DH) 


SOME  EVIDENCE 

Now  we  want  you  to  read  one  of  the  Utters  we  hare 
received  from  satisfied  citiaens  of  Lincoln.  See  what 
others  think.  It’s  the  best  kind  of  proof. 

Lincoln,  N.  J.,  Feb.  il,  1906. 

W.  M.  Ostrander,  Inc., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Gentlemen  : 

I  recommend  Lincoln  as  a  good  healthy  town. 

It  it  located  on  high  land  and  the  air  is  splendid. 

It  makes  a  good  location  for  factories  and  for  home  sites. 

I  was  the  first  settler  in  Lincoln  and  am  thoroughly 
pleased  with  the  place.  There  is  good  transportation,  two 
railroads,  the  New  |ersey  Central  and  Lehigh  ValUy,  and 

trolley  to  Jersey  City _ 

and  Trenton. 

There  it  plenty  of 
work  here  but  not 
enough  homes. 

Most  of  the  people 
working  in  the  facto- 
ties  here  now  live  in 
Dunellen  and  Bound 
Brook.  Every  house 
in  town  is  occupied. 

At  many  mote  could 
be  built  and  occupied 
at  once,  if  someone 
would  only  undertake 
the  work. 

Yours  truly, 

P.  W.  Hansen.  *he  Manufactu 

And  notice  in  particular  the  following  letter  from  the 
General  Passenger  Agent  of  the  Central  Railroad  of  New 
Jersey,  whose  four  track  line  runs  through  the  heart  of 
Lincoln. 

To  my  mind  Lincoln  is  capable  of  very  great  develop¬ 
ment.  It  it  located  in  one  of  the  healthiest  belts  of  the  State; 
the  surrounding  country  is  attractive,  with  innumerable 
beautiful  drives,  and  when  taken  into  consideration  with  the 
fact  that  it  is  located  but  twenty-eight  miles  from  the  lar¬ 
gest  city  in  the  country,  with  liberal  train  service,  there 
should  be  no  difficulty  in  bringing  it  favorably  before  the 
public  eye,  especially  at  this  time,  when  all  New  York  is 
becoming  interested  in  suburban  property. 

C.  M.  Burt,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent, 
Central  Railroad  of  N.  J. 

These  are  only  samples,  but  they  reflect  the  spirit  in 
which  the  people  who  know  regard  Lincoln. 

Their  endorsements  mean  more  than  anything  we  could 

say. 

THE  MATTER  IN  A  NUT-SHELL 

We  are  oflfering  you  an  opportunity  of  making  money 
easily,  rapidly  and  with  little  outlay,  with  no  risk  and  with 
no  effort. 

By  sending  {5.00  to-day  you  can  secure  a  lot  for  {135. 

By  paying  for  your  lot  in  easy  little  installments,  you 
will  in  a  comparatively  short  time  own  real  estate  that  is 

W.  M.  OSTRANDER  (Ii\c.) 

Exclusive  Seles  Agents  J 

ill  Nwtb  Aswricaa  BMf.  New  York  OHice  / 

PbilaMpfela  25  West  42ad  Street  /  . 


almost  certain  to  double  in  value  while  you  are  paying  for 
it.  You  will  deposit  your  JS5.00  each  month  through  us 
just  as  you  would  in  a  savings  bank.  Your  money  will  be 
just  as  safe  and  decidedly  more  profitable. 

YOU  WILL  BE  SAFE 

You  can  feel  perfectly  safe  in  doing  business  with  us. 
Most  of  the  big  houses  in  Philadelphia  can  tell  you  who 
we  are.  So  can  the  big  mercantile  agencies.  Dun’s  and 
Bradstreet’s,  We  can  refer  you  to  National  banks  in  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  Chicago  as  to  our  financial  standing. 
We  can  refer  you  to  thousands  of  satisfied  investors  who 
have  placed  with  us  over  $2,000,000  for  investment — and 
who  have  received  in  return,  in  the  past  three  years,  $524,- 
500  in  dividends.  Many  of  these  people  are  in  your  own 
state.  Some  of  them 
naay  be  in  your  own 
town.  You  are  tak¬ 
ing  no  chances  what¬ 
ever  when  you  do 
business  with  us. 

DECIDE  TO-DAY 
We  do  not  want 
you  to  invest  a  dollar 
until  you  are  abso¬ 
lutely  certain  that 
your  investment  will 
be  a  safe  and  profitable 
one.  Make  your 
decision  as  a  result  of 

One  of  the  Manufacturing  Plants  at  Lincoln.  best  judgment. 


but  be  prompt.  Now,  if  ever,  is  the  time  to  invest. 

Only  JO  lots  have  been  reserved  for  the  readers  of  this 
advertisement.  These  50  lots  are  among  the  best  in  town, 
right  in  the  heart  of  the  unsold  territory.  As  soon  as  > 
your  $J.oo  is  received  we  will  pick  out  one  of  the  best 
remaining  lots  for  you.  Then  if  for  any  reason  you  A 

prefer  some  other  lot,  we  will  transfer  it  to  you 
without  extra  charge.  Or  if  the  lot  we  choote 
for  you  is  not  in  every  way  what  we  claim  it  ^ 
to  be,  we  will  return  your  money  with  inter- 
est.  But  quick  action  is  necessary  here, 

If  you  can  save  $  J.oo  a  month  from 
your  income,  and  want  to  double 
your  income,  sit  down,  fill  out  the 
coupon  printed  below,  enclose 

$5.00  and  mail  it  to  us  to-day.  "•  OslTBIldcr 


'!/ the  so  Mt  are  game  when  (Inc.) 

yomr  money  comes,  we  will 

return  your  Ss  f>rom^ly  ^ SIS  Nofth  American  Bldg. 
Be  sure  0/ a  lot  by  ‘"rit-X p||||  anFI  PHI  A 
tng  now — this  minute rlllLAlJCLrniA 
— yen  will  never  re- ^ 

gret  it.  It  will  be Gentlemen  s  Enclosed  find  *5 

ment%u'^er  /ay  "  I®'- 

made.  Y  It  is  understood  that  you  will  select 

YYY  for  me  a  good  lot,  and  if  the  property  is 
Y^  eg  **  represent  it  you  will  return  my 

Y^Y  interest.  I  will  pay  the  balance 

YYY  (^‘3®)  **  ^5  *  month  for  26 

YSr  months.  Yours  truly. 
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BOOK 


Architectural 


Die  in 
open  air 
seeking 
water 


“Gets  them 

the 

Packed  in  hexet  ready  for  me  WOISt 

infested 

holes.”  Rats  and  mice  leave  choicest  food  and 
grain  for  it.  Dry,  clean  ;  never  leaves  a  mark. 

At  druggists— 15  cents  a  box 

If  yours  hasn’t  it.  send  us  kc  for  one  box  or  6oc  for  three  boxes,  espress 
prepaid.  (J.  H.  MAIDEN.  Montreal.  Agent  for  Canada.) 

THE  RAT-BISeVIT  CO..  Dept.  O.  Springfield,  O. 


MASSAGE 

is  as  old  as  the  hills — it’s  value  as  an  alleviating, 
curative  and  beautifying  agent  is  endorsed  by  all 

ean  American 

e  benefits  of 
tie  by  using 
you  merely 
It  socket  and 

The  daily 
use  of  the 
Vibrator  will 
soon  prove  its 
worth  in  any 
home.  It  wifi 
increase  defi¬ 
cient  circula¬ 
tion— devei- 
op  the  mus¬ 
cles— remove 
wrinkles  and 
facial  blem¬ 
ishes,  and  beautify  and  preserve  the  complexion.  Our 
free  booklet  No.  i6  now  ready  for  distribution,  will  give 
you  some  idea  of  what  you  can  expect  the  Vibrator  to  do 
for  you.  Write  for  it  to-day. 

GUARANTEED  BV  THE  BANK 

We  will  send  the  American  Vibrator,  prepiaid, 
and  allow  you  to  use  it  for  15  days  to  prove  its 
value.  All  we  ask  you  to  do  is  to  deposit  the  price 
of  the  Vibrator  in  the  Washington  National  Bank 
of  St.  Louis,  during  the  trial  period,  subject  to  your 
own  order.  If  the  Vibrator  isn’t  all  we  claim  it  is 
and  you  are  not  thoroughly  satisfied,  just  notify 
the  bank  and  they  will  return  your  deposit. 

AMERICAN  VIBRATOR  COMPANY 

New  Vark,  Las  Aafeles,  Saa  Fraadice 
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content,  in  hot  and  j  (.Economy  ia  the  jar 

wiping  rim  of  iar,  inW'  you  will  nie  with 

clap  on  the  gold-lac-  comfort  and  tati.fac- 

qncred  cap  (acid-/  lion  year  after  year, 

proof).  No  Krewing  There  ia  abtttlutely 

twitting  or  prying.  no  jar  that  look,  like, 

Jutt  prem  the  cap  on  L  ~^workt  like,  aeal.  like, 

Kntly.  No  bniima,  - keep,  like,  or  opena 
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when  you  um  theC  J  other  jar  rann.i  give  you  any 

- - ^Economy.  PaTciamp  notion  of  what  the  Economy 

.  top  to  bold  cap  in  really  it  and  whu  it  really  will 

,  fflimpoaition  while  con.  do.  Try  the  Economy  for  your- 
tent,  are  cooling,  tcif.  Atk  yonr  dealer  for  it.  Send 
The  cooling  forma  a  hit  name  and  we  will  aend  you, 
racuum  and  bold*  free,  a  booklet  of  recipet.  Write 
cap  on  Armly.  Jar  it  direct  to  main  office. 

d/h.  '^.‘ri’v  re'  •‘ERR  8LAS8  MF6.  CO. 

cump,  -hui:  «?.•**»*  *‘'r‘ 

lifts  off  li£btt)r.  If  the  fbod  PORTLAMD,  OREGON 
WAS  cooked  cnoacb  cap  is  bcld  ffrootk  ©•••,  Dopi.  A,  FUbs.,  Piu 


A  free  book  of  Architecfurxl  buil'tin£  plans  for  residences  cost- 
ing  from  $1900  to  $8500.  showing  all  styles,  including  Colonial 
and  English  Half  Timber,  on  buest  grade  enamel  paper,  illus¬ 
trated  with  vignetted  halftones,  will  sent  for  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  bve  or  more  people  who  are  going  to  buy  hot  water 
heating  plants  this  season;  good  names  must  be  sent  that  will 
coubrm  information  on  return  postal  card. 

AHCHITECTIIIAL  COMPANY 
t0«  NlcoUct  AtOw,  MlaneEpolla.  Mias. 
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For  Flans  of  thix  over  1900  oti  ers  '$350  to  $  -  )  WKl  I  !•- 

THE  KEITH  CO..  Architects.  816  Hennepin  Are. 

«  Minneapolis,  Mian. 
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THE  “VARSITY”  SOFT  COLLAR 


(  Trade  Mark  Registered) 


The  only  comfortable 
sensible  Summer  Neck  Dress 


Sizes  12  to 

Made  of  white  mercerized  Oxford, 
in  regular  collar  sizes.  Soft, 
Cool.  Comfortable.  Does 
not  soil  as  easily,  and  lasts  longer 
than  a  starched  collar — never 
gets  saw  edges,  won't 
shrink.  Can  be  worn  with  any 
style  tie. 

The  pin  eyelets  hold  the  collar  and 
tie  in  their  proper  place 

If  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you  we’ll 
send  collar  prepaid  on  receipt  of 


THE  FASTENER  WITH 
A  BULL-DOG  GRIP 


C<m  Holders . 20c. 

Scarf  Holders . fOc. 

Bachelor  Buttons  -  -  -  -  fOc. 

LIHLE,  BU'  NEVER  LET  60. 

Sent  Postpaid.  Catalogue  Free.  Sold  Everywhere 

AMERICAN  RING  CO. 

Dept.  52  Waterbury.  Conn. 


In  ordering,  state  size  collar  worn. 

CDCR  ^  beautiful  gold-plated  Scarf  Pin 
rKCC  given  with  orders  for  six  collars. 

Ask  for  **  Varsity  ”  collar  and  in¬ 
sist  that  you  get  a  pin  free  with 
each  half  dozen. 

Pins  25c  extra  if  ordered  separate. 


JESSE  M.  WEISSMAN  &  CO 

Makers  of  Neckwear  and  “  Varsity  "  Collar 

446  Broadway,  New  York 


Garter  keeps 
your  socks  comfort¬ 
ably  smooth  about  the 
anklet  at  all  times  and 
in  all  positions — 
that’s  science. 

2S«g’’  Curved  Plate 
permits  frictionless 
swing  and  a  straight, 
easy  pull. 

Button  and 
Clasp  hangs  flat — do 
not  tug  or  chafe, 
whether  you  wear  knee 
or  full  length  drawers. 
No  other  garter  can 
give  you  this  sort  of 
summer  service. 


The  Grilling  Days 

of  mid-tummer  are  stripped 
ol  half  their  terrois  by  a 

“B  &  K”  Straw  Hat 

The  lightest,  coolest  end 
**da«irst  *  unw  het  feahioDed. 

^  ask 

YOUR  HATTER 


At  your  dealers,  or  23c 
by  mail,  if  he  it  out  and 
you'll  give  us  his  name.  A 
beautiful  ribbed  silk  for  50c. 


A.  STEIN  &  CO. 

3IOFrankHn  St.,  Chtcago,  111. 
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CAN  BE  OPERATED 

ONLY 

BY  THE  HAND 

THAT  HOLDS  IT 


\ 


Calibre  .32  Six  Shots 


What  underwear  are 
you  going  to  wear  this  Spring 
and  Summer? 

This  letter  ought  to  help  you 
make  up  your  mind : 

“/  go  daily  from  the  extreme  heat  of 
the  city,  very  often  in  a  state  of  perspira 
Hon,  on  a  boat  to  the  shore,  where  the 
change  is  very  great.  Yonr  Merino  Under¬ 
wear  makes  this  eooling-off  process  safe 
and  does  not  leave  a  chilly,  clammy  feel¬ 
ing  as  is  the  case  with  other  underwear.” 

Our  garments  can  be  had 
in  all  the  best  materials  which 
have  been  proved  good  for 
next-to-skin  wear. 

Ask  any  good  dealer  for 


•mmerrue 

eKneewoeuo- 

Amer 


icaN Hosiers 

Underwear 


Wholesale  Dept.,  no  Franklin  St,  New  York 


e%  Guaranteed 

Security  400% 

New  York  Realty  Owners  Co. 
Preferred  Shares,  sold  at  $  1 00 
each  in  amounts  $  1 00  to 
$10,000,  pay  3^  semi-annually 
from  date  of  issue.  Business  es¬ 
tablished  ten  years.  Ten  thou¬ 
sand  profit  checks  have  been  paid 
to  Investors,  and  Surplus  grows 
steadily.  Write  for  Booklet  D. 

Ntw  York  Rf  ally  Ownors  Co. 

489  Fifth  Avanua,  Naw  York 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to*  page  3. 
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Thc 

CHOCOL^^ 


SOLE  IMPORTERS 


BRQfeEW 


ASW 


MW 


iBiuRNH^  aaoRwing 


Grown  in  Maine.  For  more  than 
thirty  years  acknowledged  the  standard 
of  American  quality.  No  chemicals — 
No  adulterations. 

Sold  by  all  good  grocers — if  yours 
cannot  supply  you,  send  us  his  name 
and  receive  frtt,  a  set  of  Souvenir  Maine 
Post  Cards  I  also  our  booklet,  “Five 
Foods  Ready  to  Serve.” 


BURNHAM  &  MORRILL  COMPANY 

9  Franklin  St.,  Portland,  Me. 


Hi|fh 

as 

theAlps 

in 

Qngli'ty 


More  than 
a  delicious 
confection  is 


PETER’S 

Chocolate 


It  s  a  nour¬ 
ishing  and 
sustaining 
food. 


LAMONT,  CORLISS  &  CO 


78  Hudson  St.,  New  Vork 
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The  Delicate 


^  THE  HANDY  CORN  GRATER 

W  An  essential  in  every  kitchen 
It  excels  anything  erer  invented  for  grat¬ 
ing  com  from  the  cob  to  make  fritters,  suc¬ 
cotash,  etc.  A  great  time  and  labor  saver. 

Met  M  oeata,  gaatap  gregaU.  Ageata  waatai 

ROWLAND  PRICE  MFO.  WORKS 

Dept.  A  Camden,  New  Jeraey 


Eat  tqual»s>-and  ask  for  PLTMeUTH  KOCK  squabs, 
which  arc  the  larfcai  aM  heal.  Breed  $qual»t  to  make 
moaey.  Raised  la  fhar  weeks,  sell  for  to  doa. 

No  miaing  feed,  mo  night  labor,  no  young  to  attend.  , 
Work  for  women  which  pays.  We  were  ir«t  |  our  A 

famous  Plyselk  Reek  sSralfM  Wf  Hsmeiw,  our 
books  and  our  breeding  methods 


Giant  Squabs. 


Vt  Mil  fiiait  IrMtfiBC  HlMat  utf  k«T  iH 

fM  ralM.  Cmot  sqaaba  weigh  from  12 
to  1 5  pouodi  to  the  docea.  A  nwoey* 
makmf  chaooe  for  mea,  womco  or  school¬ 
boys.  OurFrMCatalHtclhalltheiocroli 
irf  thia  profitable  hminrii  Write  (or  iu 

Keyatone  Giant  Pi|eon  Co. 


reeolutioniaed  the 
dustry  and  have  been 
widely  copied.  Visitors 
welcome  at  farm;  corresfiond* 
eace  invited.  First  send  for  our 
beautifully  printed  and  illustrated 
rmn  RMHL  **llew  t*  Inke  Heney 


PLTMOrTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO. 

SRH  H•war4  Slreei*  Melrme,  Maas. 


326  Ce.lr»  St.  SfSASTOa.  fA. 


First  Prise  end  Gold  MmIsIs 
BxjffaLlo  Tororsto— St.  Louis- Portlm.nd 

The  patent  slip  socket  follows  the  stump  closely  in  walking,  moving  lightly 
and  smoothly  between  the  guides,  preventing  any  friction  or  chafing  of  the  stump. 

The  perfect  workmanship  and  simplicity  of  construction,  give  strength  and 
durability. 

It  is  the  lightest  leg  on  the  market. 

The  improved  ankle  joint  and  elastic  felt  foot  give  a  natural  and  graceful  gait 
in  walkii^. 

The  Erickson  factory  is  the  largest  and  best  equipped  in  the  world.  This  en¬ 
sures  prompt  and  careful  attention  to  all  orders. 

“Making  the  Lame  to  Walk,”  our  new  handsomely  illustrated  Catalogue, 
sent  free,  with  instructions  how  to  take  measurements  to  ensure  guaranteed  per¬ 
fect  fit  a  t- 

e.  IL  ESfCKSON  ABTIHGAL  LIMB  CO.,  N..  II WASHINOTON  AVE.  NO.,  MINNEAPOUS,  MINN. 


A 

iasisaigii 

m 

KsM^ 

'  -*■ 
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%  M  M  portable:  houses 


THE  ORieiNAL  AND  KEUABLE 
Saamar  CatUtfM  AaUaabUa  Haii^ 
CUldraa’a  PUy  H*«um  Haatm'  Cabiu 
Phatairaah  GallariM,  Etc. 

Made  by  automatic  machinery  where  the  wood  grows. 
Better  bum  and  better  looking  than  you  can  havecou* 
structed  at  h^me  and  at  much  less  cost.  Wind  and 
water  tighu  Artistic  in  design.  Constructed  on  the 
ink  (Panels  interchangeable.) 

kouses  shipped  complete  in  every  detail.  Can  be 
“da:.’*  ady  for  occupancy  from  6  to  24  hours  after 

^  ation.  according  to  size  of  house. 

XaAlLS  NO  STRIKES 

V  tl’FMTERS  NO  WORRT 

t  ,  ;^>iug  fits.  Any  one  can  erect  them. 

**E  P\y  THE  FREIGHT 

*  ..>-da^  for  catalogue.  Tell  us  what  you  want  and 

'!  give  you  a  delivered  price  at  once. 

^uast  ttuUst  Xtnt  stamp  in  your  inquiry  /or  ottr 
Handsomt  lUustraUd  CmtalogHt, 

IfERSHON  MORLEV  COMPANY 
611  BroAdwAT  SAGINAWa  MICH. 


Hess  WArmlng  A  VantllAtlnj 
Conri^ny 


749  Tacooia  Bldg..  ChlcaLgo 


What  It  Means 


to  lutve  your  shingles  stained  with 


Cabot’s  Shingle  Stains 


It  means  that  they  will  not  rot ;  that  the  colors 
will  be  soft  and  beautiful;  that  they  will  wear  as 
long  as  colors  can,  and  grow  old  gracefully ;  and 
that  the  cost  will  be  50  per  cent  less  than  that  of 
paint  Made  in  all  colors,  with  Creosote,  “  the 
best  wood  preservative  known.” 


Samplet  on  wood,  and  color- chart,  tent  on  requttt 


Agents  at  all  Central  Points 
SAMUEL  CABOT,  Sole 
Mfr.,  4  Oliver  8L,  Boston 


Quilt  "—the  warmest 
sheathing  paper 


Chapman  &  Frazer,  Architects,  Boston 
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THAT  DAINTY 
MINT  COVERED 
(ANDY  ^ 
COATED 

CHEWING  y  / 
CUM  ,/'! 


THE  OUNCE 
AND  IS 

5*  10' 
;  AND  25* 
.  PACKETS 


The 

Cause  of 
Wrinkled  Skin 


It  is  not  work  that  shrivels  and  packers 
the  back  of  the  hand.  Work  may  affect 
the  front  of  the  hand,  but  never  the  back. 
Only  soap,  strong  alkali  soap,  will  thus 
exhaust  the  tissues  and  natural  oils  of  the 
skin.  If  such  soap,  even  the  purest  of  it, 
were  used  upon  trie  face  the  result  would 
be  worse,  because  the  skin  of  the  face  is 
much  more  delicate  than  that  of  the  hand. 

To  keep  the  hand  and  face  in  condition, 
to  right  them  after  the  injury  requires 
somethini  more  than  soap;  it  requires  that 
union  of  palm  and  olive  oils  with  cocoa 
butter  wmch  makes 


ora&o  (Bern,"  "s:r"J2 

A  beautiful  Genuine  Topaz,  of  purest  white 
color.  Guest  Diamond  cut,  wonderful  brilliancy, 
and  great  hardness.  Endorsed  by  leading  ex¬ 
perts.  Far  superior  to  the  best  imitation  Dia¬ 
mond  ever  produced.  Remember,  I  piaraatce 
these  stones  to  be  gcaaiae.  Special  price,  %ijoo 
each,  3  for  $.;oo.  Size,  up  to  a  carats.  Free 
booklet.  Address,  with  remittance. 

It.  MNlIKnA.aN,  Eipert  Sew  Cutter, 

IS36  Champa  Street,  Denver,  Col. 


the  most  helpful  of  skin  cleansers  and 
beautifiers. 

No  matter  how  rough,  chapped,  stiff 
and  harsh  your  hand  may  be,  the  grateful 
oils  of  PAIrMOLIVB  will  restore  it  to 
comfort,  pliancy  and  health.  What 
PALMOlrIVE  does  for  the  hand,  it  will 
do  for  the  face ;  it  will  cleanse  the  pores, 
bnild  up  the  tissues,  refine  the  skin  and 
clear  the  complexion  in  a  marvelous 
manner.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
PALMOLIVE  is  much  more  than  soap. 
Soap  dries  and  exhausts ;  the  olive  oil  of 
PALMOLIVE  lubricates ;  the  cocoa  butter 
of  PALMOLIVE  feeds  the  skin. 

A  liberal  sample  can  be  had  free,  together  with 
illustrated  booklet  “Palmolive  Culture,"  if  you 
will  send  Gve  cents  in  stamps  to  cover  postage 
and  mention  the  name  of  your  dealer. 

B.  J.  JOHNSON  SOAP  COMPANY. 

324  Fowler  8t.,  Milwaukee.  WIs. 


under  superior  management;  exceptional  advantages. 

Fall  Tonrs  Around  the  World;  Annual  Oriental  Cruise 
February  7th,  1907,  Str.  Arabic.  Program  W  Free. 
FRANK  C.  CLARK.  96  Broadway.  NEW  YORK 


CHEW... 

Beeman’s 

Thk  Original 

Pepsin  * 
Gum  'T  ^ 

A  dcllgktfal  caaicctloa 
asd  far  dlgesiloa 

All  Otken  ifs  hiHatlsas. 

F*r  Safe  By«i7  Draf  8ter* 
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Let  Us  Tell  You  Why 

the  McCray  Refriferator  is  the  best  refrigerator  boUt— arhy  it  uses  less  ice  and  why 
it  protecu  your  health.  Your  lume  and  address  on  a  postal  card  will  brine  yon  our 
lanre  cataloe  and  a  valuable  book  “How  to  Use  a  Rdrieerator.” 

Bbb  Uwea  rcIMecrwtors  Mas*  disease  |  sisc  eorrodss  sod  tbs  ozidse  poisoa  mUk 
and  foods.  Vosaiiitary  rofrlfsrators  eaneo  dlsoass  aad  cklldrMiaroMpociallj  liabUlo  sI^mm 
CMMd  by  ndriftnlor  poisoosd  asUk~y«4  fov  poopU  tkiBk  to  Uy  tbo  bUm«  whwo  it  boloofs. 

McCray  Refrigerators 

Opal  Glass,  Tile  or  White-Wood  Lined 

aro  tha  bast  rafricaraton  balll  All  aiasa  for  Easldaaoaas  Claba,  Botals,  Hospitals,  Oroears. 
Markats,  Florists,  ate.  HoCray  Pataot  byitas  of  Rafncaralioo  ylTM  •och  a  parfact  circola* 
tioii  of  purs,  eold  **4rj**  air  that  yoa  eaa  kaap  Milt  or  M*t«h«a  la  a  McCray  Rafricarator 
without  yattinc  damp.  Ko  siae  is  asad  saary  rafrifarator  is  abaolutaly  goaraataad. 

McOiajrBdMMatatf  art  alM  Mika Ordv.  Oatidaf  aad IfttaatM  Fm.  Catalog  Ho.  81 
for  Raaidaacaa,  Bio.  44  for  Holals,  Claba,  Public  lastitatioas,  ale.  Mo.  &7  for  Meat  Markali, 
Mo.  M  tor  Orooara,  Mo.  Tl  for  Fkwtsta. 

McCray  Refrigerator  Co.,493MUI  St.,  KendaBvUle.  Ind. 

(Braacbaa  ia  ail  priaeipal  cIMts.) 


HUMAN  TALKER 


Silent  Screen  Door 

-  Avoid  the  nerve-racking  slam 
a  of  the  screen  door.  Stop  its 
B  banging  and  jarring  —  by 


Is  the  registered  name  for  my  genuine  Mexican  Double  Yellow  Heads, 

the  only  parrot  in  existeuce  which  imitates 

the  human  voice  to  perfection  and  learus  to 

talk  and  sing  like  s  perspu.  Young,  tame, 

haudrsised  uest  birds 

HPBCiAL  PRIt  I  *4  A  VMHW  I 

JI  RI,  JULY,  AV0U8T,  9<&V 
Each  parrot  sold  with  a  written  guarantee  to 
talk.  Sent  with  safety  by  express  anywhere 
in  the  U.  S.  or  Canada;  alive  arrival  at  ez- 
press  office  guaranteed. 

Cheaper  varieties  from  Ot.M  up. 

One  out  of  thoussnd  similar  letters  on  file. 

Columbus,  Ga.,  i— t-ofi. 

Your  Double  Yellow  Head  Parrot  Is  one  of 
the  grandest  talkers  I  ever  owned.  1  would 
not  take  s  hundred  for  him.  You  certainly 
name  these  parrots  right  when  you  call  them 

the  Human  Talker.  lUB 

Mrs.  J.  M.  BUSH,  tu  pth  Ave.  >  U  VC  ‘ 

Write  for  bocdclet,  testimonials  and  Ulus- 
trated  catalog,  etc.,  free.  mSiMP 

6K18LKK*8  Mrd  Store,  Itopt.  J,  Omaha,  Meh.  ' 

Largest  and  oldest  mail  order  Bird  house  iu  the  world.  EsL  1888. 


MW  “DIME" 
SCREEN  DOOR  CHECK 


At  your  hardware  or  housefurnishing  store 
or  mailed  for  12  cts.  in  stamps  by 
CALDWELL  NFC.  CO..  13  Jobcb  St.  Bochetter,  N.T. 


TO  SATtSFY  YOU 

that  Rogers  Stainfloor 
Finish  is  not  only  the  best 
Floor  Finish  made,  but 
also  the  best  general  fin¬ 
ish  for  Furniture  and  all 
I'  ‘.erior  Woodwork,  we 
will  send  you  prepaid,  on 
receipt  of  25c.,  a  good 
Brush  and  a  Sample  Can 
of  Stainfloor  Finish, 
enough  to  cover  20  square 
feet,  two  coats.  Mention 
color  wanted  :  Light  Oak, 
Dark  Oak,  Mahogany, 
Walnut,  Cherry,  Mala¬ 
chite  Green  or  Transpar¬ 
ent  Stamps  accepted. 

Oar  hookltt,  “Cars  of 
Floors,"  ouUUd  FKEE. 

Detroit  White  Lead  Works, 

.  Dept  T,  Detroit  Mich. 


Promf  PasItlTe  of  how  entirely  different  The  Angle  Lamp  is 
from  the  ordinary  kind  It  the  class  of  people  who  use  iL 

What  other  lamp— or  what  other  lightsi^  system  for  that  matter- 
can  show  eadorsemeuts  from  ex*Pres.  Cleveland,  the  Camegles, 
Rockefellers,  and  thousands  of  others  of  almost  equal  prominence. 

These  people  would  not  think  of  using  ordinary  oil  lamps;  yel 

tMey  Matre  dtoaea  THIck  •lUMaralac  Iamb  far 
llglitliic  tlieir  MaNiea  m.m4  ealataa  in  preference  to  gas, 
electricity,  gasoline,  acetylene  or  any  other  method.  For  they  have 
fouud  that  while  as 

Convenient  As  Gas 

and  safe  as  a  candle.  It  floods  their  rooms  with  the  beautiful,  soft, 
restful  quality  for  which  kerosene  is  sojnstl)  famous. 

But  let  us  show  you  what  the  Angle  Lamp  means  to  vou;  how 
their  beautiful  light  makes  vour  home  more  coxy,  more  **  nomev  ** ; 
bow  they  save  you  half,  perhaps  much  more  than  half  of  your  light 
bill ;  and  why.  though  burniuj'  kerosene  and  ^ring  you  kerosene 
light  and  kerosene  economy.  The  Angle  Lamp  Is  clean  and  conven¬ 
ient  as  gas. 

Let  us  send  you  our  catalog  explainiug  these  features 

thoroughly  aud  then  prove  our  statements  to  you  by  sending  you  an 
Angle  Lamp  on 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 
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|The  Oxygen  Does  It 


Oxygen  constitutes  one^ialf  of  the  earth.  ^ 
Oxygen  is  essential  to  human,  but  fatal  to  germ 
life. 

Oxygen  is  nature’s  ontiseptic^V 
Oxygen  is  nature’s  purifier  and  deodorizer. 
Oxygen  is  nature’s  bleaching  agent. 

Oxygen  is  the  only  substance  that  will  whiten 
teeth  without  injury. 

Oxygen  la  contained  In  but  one  dentlfrloek 


CALOX 

The  OxygenTooth  Powder 


Vae  Calox  and  keep  your  teeth 
white  and  free  from  decay 


A  sample  sufficient  for  several  days’ 
trial  sent  free  to  every  applicant. 


Of  oil  dmggisU  or  by  moil  prepaid  for  25  cts. 

McklSSON  •  lOUlllS.  Oea’t  B.91  FolUa  St..M.T. 


30  Days  Free  Trial 


of  the  Soaltory,  Econeoilcal 


WiU  You  Try  a 
Thy-ca-lol  Mouth-bath? 

Here’s  an  opportunity  to  try  the  most 
unusual  toilet  delight  you  have  ever  experi¬ 
enced,  and  a/  no  cost  to  you.  For  that  purpose 


TOU-SOB-IT  (THB  WATlJk) 

Water  Cooler 

Coolers  ius4c  U  six  sixes  sod  to  it  suy 
bottle,  ioished  la  white  eosmel  trimmed 
io  gold,  sod  oickel.  For  oAce  ot  home. 

Price  $6.00  to  $is.oo. 

We  will  send  ooe  of  our  wster 
coolers  to  sny  relisble  pcrsou. 

Y^^msj^is^^^^s^s^  if 
fectiy  sstisfactory.  remit  for 
ssme  I  if  not  better  thso 
soy  other  wster  cooler 
jroo  ever  ssw,  return  it 
St  our  expense. 

Note  Advantaged 
W  aier  eaaaot  he* 
eeoM  eeataMlaated 
even  If  laspiire  lee 
Is  ased.  Water 
lew*  dlreeily  f^es 
hettle  ie  fiseect 
threwah  eell  efeare 
hl^h  ila  end  Ie 

reeled  la  traaolt.  Above  cut  Is  s  scctionsi  view  of  our 

Write  for  /Sue-  4  cooler  finished  in  white  enamel. 

traUdCataloi/ue 

NOTICE.— Our  cooler  is  covered  by  brood  basic  patents,  and 
TO_are_now__pr--en-iutlrig  ylgorousiy  seTeral  Iniringemonts. 

JV.B.-n/.  Hunoerford  Smith  Co.,  Bochttitr,  N.T..  have 
adopted  Me  Coaler  for  diepeneina  their  famom  Oolden 
Orangeode  at  )int  does  eodafoutuaine  and  have  ordered 
eeveral  Mmeand  of  them. _ 

THE  CONSUMERS  CO..  ISIO  Bntler  Street,  CHICAGO 

Ooolsn  delivered  f.  o.  b.  Chicago  and  New  York 


It  is  something  that  is  not  merely  a  toilet 
luxury,  but  something  that  your  dentist  will 
recommend  as  an  absolute  necessity. 


is  an  antiseptic  prepared  exclusively  for  the 
mouth  and  teeth.  It  penetrates  the  tissues 
to  such  an  extent  that  its  influence  lasts  fot 
hoars  after  its  use. 

Used  twice  a  day,  there  will  be  na  time  when 
your  mouth  is  not  absolutely  e/ean  in  the  scientific 
sense.  In  other  words,  proof  against  any  process  of 
fermentation  or  decay. 

That  means  no  chance  for  unpleasant  breath,  teeth 
discoloration  or  decay. 

It  has  a  rejuvenating  tingle  and  delightful  taste  and 
fragrance  that  once  experienced  you  will  never  want 
*to  forego.  / 

But  what  is  the  use  of  argument,  when  one  / 
trial  will  express  more  than  volumes  of  writ-  / 
ten  words,  especially  when  that  trial  costs  / 
you  absolutely  nothing.  All  you  have  to  / 
do  is  to  fill  out  this  coupon,  or  mail  us  a  /  g|g 
postal  card  giving  your  name  and  ad-  /  P.’kecpaie,N.y. 
dress  and  the  name  of  your  druggist.  /  ?!«•»  wnd  «»«  • 


Any  first<lau  dmnrut  can  mpply  too  / 
with  Thy-ca-k>l.  He  ihould  have  it  in  /  ' 

3  iizet:TraveIer’a, ISC.; regular,  sac.;  /  Hi 
hooMhoU,  $1.00.  If  he  cannot  / 

•upply  you,  we  will  wnd,  prepaid,  /Name 
dtbw  liae  upon  receipt  al  price.  / 

THE  ELWIN  LABORATORY  /Addrc... 

810  Main  stroat  /  Dm«let’»  name.. 
PeuBMcaapaia,N.  Y.  /  Addrece . 


/  Pleaae  tend  me  a 
/  tree  eample  bottle 
/  to  try  and  yonr  book 
'  "The  Mlmion  of  the 
Month  Bath.” 


(Jfr..  Mrt.  or  Mitti 


Please  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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BEFORE  PURCHASING  ' 

I  can  get  no  real  concrotion  of  the  convenience 

I  Y  and  economy  of  THE  McNDEL  MAKE  until  yon 

I  ^  see  the  article  itself;  or  at  least  until  yon  have  one 

I  ^  of  onr  booklets  which  illustrates  and  describes  it  fully. 

^  I  Since  the  Mendel  Wardrobe  Trunk  has  been  advertised, 

vS/£  <  I  many  others  have  sought  to  imitate  it.  In  no  trunk  is 

it  possible  to  secure  so  much  space  properly  divided  and 
partitioned  into  drawers  and  comf>artments  for  the  care*^ 
ful  handling  of  your  wardrobe  while  traveling.  Write  for 
booklet  containing  full  list  and  description  of  Mendel  Make  Trunks  and 
Bags  and  the  name  of  your  nearest  dealer. 


LIQUID  COURT  PLASTER 


^tailnian*8  Dresser  Trunk 

^Euy  to  sot  at  everythinc  withoat 
'  dUturblns  anything.  No  fatigue 
In  packlngandnopacklng.  Light, 
strong,  roomy  drawers.  Holds  as 
much  and  costs  no  mors  than  a 
good  box  trunk.  Band-riveted: 
I  strongest  trunk  mada  In  small 
room  serves  as  chiffonier.  C.O.O. 
with  privilege  of  examination. 

Eb.  BtMBV  for  CbIbIoc* 


■mmedistely  dries,  forming  a  tough,  transparent,  waterproof 
coating.  "  New-Skin  ”  heals  Cuts,  Abrssiont,  Hans-NsHs, 
Chapped  and  Split  Lips  or  FIngsrt,  Bums.  Blisters,  etc.  In* 
stantly  rsllevet  ChHblalnt,  Frosted  Ears,  Stings  of  Insects, 
Chafed  or  Blistered  Feet,  Callous  Spots,  etc.,  etc. 

A  coating  on  the  sensitive  parts  will  protect  the  feet  from  being 
chafed  or  blistered  by  new  or  heavy  shoes.  MECHANICS, 
SPORTSMEN  BICYCLISTS,  GOLFERS,  in  fact  all  of  us,  are 
liable  to  bruise,  scratch  or  scrape  our  skm.  “NEW-SKIN’’ will 
heal  these  injuries,  will  not  wash  off,  and  after  it  is  applied  the 
injury  is  forgotten  as  “NEW-SKIN”  makes  a  temporary  new 
skin  until  the  broken  skin  is  healed  under  it.  "Paint  It  wHh 
“New-Skin”  and  forget  ft”  is  literally  true. 

t'Sl'TIOSi  Wl  orsRsSTES  onr  claims  for  “nw.8gIS”.  Koone 
gwrantees  sabetltu  tes  or  imi  tations  trading  on  onr  reptitation,  and 
the  guarantee  at  an  Imitator  would  be  worthless  any  way. 

atWAva  INSIST  on  octtino  ••ncw>BKIN". 
Sample  siae,  lOe.  Pauiily  else  (like  Uluatratlon),  Sbc.  Twoonnoe 
botti  n  (fur  surgeons  and  hospitals),  SOe, 

AT  THE  DSrouiSTS,  or  we  will  mall  a  package  anywhere  In  the 


^  The  Quickest  Rond  to 

I  Fame  and  Fortune 

Do  you  know  that  Toar  song 
may  be  worth 

8  Thousands  of  Dollars 

Send  ns  your  poems  to-dny. 
We  compose  music  and  nr- 
^  range  compoaltlons. 

M  Star  BullillBt  CHICAGO 


90-102  Chureh  Stmt,  Mtw  rorA. 


HAVES  MUSIC  Ca 


THE  BEST  NATURAL  LAXATIVE  WATER 

A  beautiful  woman  must  have  a  clear  complexion.  Perfect 
digeation  and  active  liver  are  esaential.  The  greatest  aid  is 
HUNY  ADI  JANOS,  the  Natural  Aperiaat  Water.  OenUe 
pleasant  and  effective.  Tones  up  the  whole  system.  Try  it. 
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iihowt  only  In  yenra  of  hon^ 

■ArvInA.  **T^w>k  fnr  ^ItA  Rav*' 


*  ry-n 


\Vi)- 


“  T  U%{a 


lA’X 


2001)00  saFEZT 
Rex  FItnikoie  Roofing 


Atlanta. 

Terminal 

Station 


^^.The  AtluU  Terminal 
one  of  the  important  bntld-  ^ 

,  Inge  of  the  Sooth,  is  protected  _ 
with  Rex  FUntketc  Rselng.  ^ 

This  bnilding  was  put  up  to  stay.  Mo 
sane  man  will  take  chances  with  his  roof,  and 
the  bonders  threw  wide  the  doom  of  onmpe* 
tition  in  their  search  for  something  in  which 
guoittg  shoold  be  the  snpreme  consideration. 

They  Chose  Rex  Flintkote 

If  it  stood  the  renoirements  of  this  stroctnre, 
it  mu  be  safeir  chosen  bjr  owners  of  bnlldings 
of  all  kinds,  from  factory  to  pooltry  hoose. 
I^§t  on  Rn  Flikxots.  It  is  designed 
for  men  who  count  long  life  and  protec¬ 
tion  more  than  the  Immediate  tar-  j 
tng  of  a  kaif  cent  a  foot.  ^ 

Affentt  resnrwkers. 

J.  A.  a  W.  BIRD  a  CO.  . 


“My  Pat-irvter  Dorv’t  Like 


Prepared  Paint 


ff. 


Our  g^randmother's  sempstress  didn't  like  sewing;  machines;  our  g;randfather's 
weaver  didn't  like  power  looms;  our  father's  chandler  didn't  like  g;as  and  electric 
lights.  To  everyone  the  prejudices  of  his  craft. 

Yet  in  spite  of  our  prejudices^  progress  somehow  has  its  way*  It  is  the  case  of 
the  unscientific  craftsman^  with  his  rule-of-thumby  against  the  technical  specialist 
with  his  equipment  of  accurate  instruments  and  adequate  machinery. 

To  state  the  case  is  to  decide  h;  the  BEST  prepared  paints — that  is  paints 
based  on  OXIDE  OF  ZINC  and  pure  linseed  oil — MUST  become  general 
and  universal,  other  forms  of  paint  occasional  and  incidentaL 


A  Suggastiv*  Panphlgt 
'  Palat,  Why,  How  and  Whan” 
FREE  to  proporty  ownara 


The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co. 

71  Broadway,  New  York 


We  do  not  grind  zinc  in  o(L  A  lift  o(  manufacturen  of  zinc  paints  tent  on  application. 


PlcaM  mention  Everybody’a  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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The  Many  and  Valuable 
Uses  of  a 

PURE  GELATINE 


By  Charles  B.  Knox 

HOW  many  women  know  the  value  of  a  pure 
gelatine  in  the  household,  and  the  many  uses 
to  which  it  can  be  put?  A  great  many  house¬ 
keepers  think  that  gelatine  can  only  be  made  into  a 
jelly — the  same  as  the  cheap,  sweetened,  flavored 
packages — and  they  do  not  take  into  consideration  the 
f^act  that  gelatine  can  be  used  in  Summer  in  making 
attractive  and  tasty  salads,  using  tomatoes,  cucumbers, 
lettuce  or  anything  that  they  prefer  in  a  salad,  and 
vinegar  to  give  it  the  tart  instead  of  lemon  juice. 

For  soups,  it  is  invaluable,  giving  body  and  strength. 
In  pastry— for  icing,  glaaing,  etc., 

— nothing  equals  it.  In  confec- 

tionery — marshmallows,  Turkish  HCHIp 

delights,  and  French  jellies.  In 

cream  desserts — the  many  different 

Charlotte  Russes,  Bavarian  Creams, 

Ivory  Jellies.  In  the  fruit  season, 

every  known  fruit  and  its  juice  can 

be  used.  For  ice  cream,  the  use  of 

gelatine  is  not  only  beneficial  but 

economical,  saving  in  the  quantity 

of  pure  oeam  that  would  be  V  v 

necessary  to  give  it  the  same  body  B 

and  smoothness.  Of  course,  an 

absolutely  pure,  odorless,  and  tasteless  gelatine  must  be 

used  to  get  perfect  results,  for  an  impure  gelatine  will 

not  only  spoil  the  delicate  flavor  but  perhaps  ruin  your 

entire  dessert.  And,xcbo  wants  to  eat  an  impure  gelatiue 

anyway  ? 

Don’t  let  a  grocer  give  you  anything  that  he  says  is 
“  just  as  good.”  If  there  was  any  other  just  as  good  as 
Knox’s  Gelatine  it  would  cost  as  much  and  it  would  be 
guaranteed  to  please  or  money  refunded.  For  fifteen 
rears  I  have  been  tbe  only  manufacturer  that  dared  to 
guarantee  gelatine.  I  could  not  do  it  if  I  did  not  know 
I  had  the  best  and  made  it  in  the  cleanest  gelatine 
factory  in  the  world. 

If  you  have  not  yet  had  my  booklet— Dainty  Desserts 
for  Dainty  People— get  it  at  once,  for  it  is  filled  with 
choice  recipes. 

Fro  A  ‘•**."*'"*  your  m-ocer  I  will  send 

Pesserts  for  Dainty  Peo- 
‘^oesn  t  seU  Knox  s  Gelatine,  send  me  4c.  in  stamps 
and  I  will  send  you  a  full  pint  package,  or  for  iscTa  t«  (wiuart 
package,  two  for  age.  (stamps  Uken).  H  yod  would  Me  • 
copy  of  the  handsome  Minting,  “The  FIrt  Lesson  ”  droD 
me  a  posUI  card  for  full  information  how  to  grtlt,  ^ 

CHARLES  B.  KNOX 

4  Knox  Avenue,  Johnstown,  New  York 


-  Tllty 

found  in  our  receipt  book,  “J 
'  Oalntlcs,“  (which  we  will  X| 
.  free.)  It  tells  how  easy  and  B 
.'r.,slTe  it  is  to  make  frozen  desnMI 
'’  kind*  at  home  with  the  famohs 

Triple  MotkMh. 


White  Moonfaiii 

k  lee  Cre^p  Freezer  ^ 


MENNEN'S 

BORATED  TALCUM 

TOILET /^OWDER 


The  Freshness  of  Roses 

and  balmy  June  days  are  not  more  delightful  and 
refreshlns  than  the  soothing  touch  of  Mennen's. 
Gives  Immediate  end  posiUve  relief  from  Prickly 
Hent,  Chaflnc,  Sunbara  end  sU  ekin  troubles. 
Kverywhers  used  and  recommended  by  physicians 
and  nnrses  for  Its  perfect  purity  and  sbsolate  nnl- 
formity.  Mennen's  fkce  on  every  box.  See  that 
— \  you  get  the  genuine.  For  sale  every- 

where,  or  by  mail.  She.  Sample  free. 

(.  j  Gerhard  Mennen  Co.,  Mewnrk.N.J. 

/  Try  Mennen's  VioUt  (Berated)  Talcum. 


Also  manufacturer  of  the  celebrated  SPIM 
Soap  (age.)  and  SPIM  Ointment-Cream  (50c.). 

Send  for  free  “Watch  the  Baby”  booklet. 

It  gives  full  information  regarding  the  SPIM 
goods. 

The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 


“  THE  POPULAR 
BEVERAGE  FOR 
ALL  THE  FAMILY 


DUFFY’S  APPLE  JUICE  is  nature’s  best  drink.  It  cleanses  and 
tones  up  the  system,  reddens  the  cheek  and  brightens  the  eye.  Its  flavor  is 
the  taste  of  ripe,  fresh  apples ;  refreshing  and  healthful. 

DUFFY’S  APPLE  JUICE  is  pure  Apple  Juice;  uncontaminated  by 
the  use  of  preservatives.  It  is  sterilized  and  non-alcoholic ;  equally  refreshing 
at  feast  or  fireside.  It  retains  a  pungent,  snappy  flavor  that  makes  it  a  favorite 
family  beverage ;  acceptable  alike  to  peasant  or  king. 

Sold  by  all  bril  cUm  grocers  and  druggists.  H  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  send  us  $3.00 
for  trial  dozen  bottles ;  all  charges  prepaid  to  any  part  of  the  United  States 

DUFFY’S  Mother  Goose  book  for  the  children  sent  free  on  request. 

AMERICAN  FRUIT  PRODUCT  CO. 

10  WHITE  STREET  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 
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GENUINE 

SWISS  MILK 
CHOCOLATE 


FREE  For  Your  Address 


A  cake  of  Cailler’s  Genuine  Swiss  Milk  Chocolate  will  be  sent 
free  for  your  name  and  address  on  a  postal. 

We  want  you  to  know  the  genuine  “  Cailler  taste ’*  —  and  the 
sample  cake  of  this  most  delicious  of  all  milk  chocolates  will  prove  its  superior  qualities 
without  cost  to  you.  No  other  chocolate  will  satisfy  you  once  you  have  tasted  Cailler's.. 

A  half-pound  cake  will  be  sent  free,  postpaid,  for  100  tissue  wrappers  from  Cailler’s 
Chocolate. 

Write  to-day  for  free  cake  of  Cailler’s  to 

JTf  1PR  Gwtk*l  A^wskt  for  Vssltod  Statos* 

a  n#  K  8A1  BROADWAY.  MKW  TORK. 


Circulating  Libraries  For  Sale 


There  are  now  in  circulation  in  the  United  States  fully  a  million  Tabard  Inn  Books. 
People  carry  them  around  with  them  everywhere  and  exchange  them  wherever  they 
find  a  branch  Tabard  Inn  Library.  The  immense  number  of  these  books  in  circu¬ 
lation  has  created  a  growinir  demand  among  storekeepers  for  branch  libraries.  To  meet 
this  demand  we  are  selling  Tabard  Inn  Libraries  outright,  giving  with  each  sale  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  exchanging  all  the  books  in  bulk  for  other  books  as  often  as  the  merchant  chooses 
and  at  very  small  expense.  A  .s-book  library  costs  $25.00;  a  50-book  library  costs 
$45.00 ;  a  75-book  libra^  costs  $62  50;  a  loo-book  library  costs  $85.00.  With  each  library 
purchasea  we  give  a  handsome  Tnt^d  Inn  Book  Case  FREE. 

We  furnish  a  List  of  1,000  Titles  from  which  to  make  your  initial  selection.  You  make 
your  own  selection  of  Books  and  we  ship  these  Books  and  the  Bookcase  by  freight  im¬ 
mediately  upon  the  receipt  of  your  order.  We  supply  full  directions  as  to  the  best 
method  of  managing  the  Libraiy.not  only  to  attract  customers  to  your  store,  but  to  make 
a  good  profit  for  yourself  out  of  the  Library  business.  There  is  no  way  in  which  you  can 
invest  One  Hundred  Dollars  and  get  from  it  such  large  daily  cash  returns. 

How  to  Operate  a  Library 

The  utuftt  chfrrse  for  exchAB^ng  a  Tahard  Ina  Llbrarjr  Book  U  Five  Ceata.  A  few  libraries  charge 
Tea  CentSa  others  charge  a  cent  a  day  or  two  ceats  i  day.  or  fire  cents  a  week  or  tea  ceats  a  week.  When  you 
purchase  your  Library  outright  you  hare  the  pririlege  of  making  whatever  local  terms  with  jrour  members 
that  you  chuose.  The  labels  in  the  books  are  adamed  to  any  of  the  abore-mentioned  prices.  One  Hundred 
Books  rented  at  Two  Cents  a  day  will  briag  you  fyo-oo  a  month,  or  at  One  Cent  a  day  $es.oo  a  month.  You 

fret  your  original  investment  back  la  a  month  or  two.  A  soo>Book  Library  will  bnag  you  in  a  handsome 
acoine.  But  the  storekeeper  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  Library  wtU  attract  custom  to  his  store. 
Some  merchants  find  the  income  from  this  source  more  valu.’ible  than  the  Library  fees  which  are  charged. 
There  is  nothing  so  pleasing  in  a  shop  as  a  display  of  beautiful  books. 

Who  Are  Buying  These  Libraries  ? 

I.  Town  and  Village  Merchants,  a  Book  and  Literary  Clubs.  3.  School  Teachers  and  Private  Schools 
and  Colleges.  4.  Businem  Concerns  for  their  employees.  5.  Booksellers  and  Stationers.  6.  Women's 
Clubs;  Y.  M.  C.  A.*s;  Church  Societies,  y.  Private  parties.  (There  is  a  splendid  opportunity  here  for 
women  who  need  to  add  in  a  quiet  redned  way  to  their  incomes.  When  they  secure  a  good  location  for 
the  Library  and  work  up  the  trade  personally  they  are  snre  of  large  success.^ 

Write  for  complete  descriptive  circular 

THE  TABARD  INN  LIBRARY,  1619  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 
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In  the  summer  of  life,  take  heed  of  your  health. 


PaDiStExlfiicl 


b  die  “Best"  Tonic  for  the  man  or  woman  who  feels  listless  and  languid, 
nervons  and  irritable.  It  soothes  the  nerves  by  aiding  the  digestion  and  inducing 
sweet,  refreshing  slumber  to  the  tired  body  or  wearied  brain.  Just  pure  malt, 
a  sdentifically  perfect  food,  Pabst  Elxtract  will  bring  to  you  the  health  and 
strength  you  envy  in  the  “Pabst  Elxtract  Gid." 

25  ctt.  at  all  druggists.  Insist  upon  the  original. 

Pabst  Ejctract  Departmertt,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsm. 
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For  strawberrlM  or  other  fruit  oiake  m  bukct  of  the  biscuit  by  crushluK  in  top  with  bowl  of  teaspoon 

The  red  ripeness  and  savory  sweetness  of  the  succulent  strawberry — what 
could  be  more  tempting  to  the  jaded  palate  after  weary  months  of  winter  waiting 
for  fresh  fruit  ? 

Ever  eat  shredded  wheat  with  strawberries  and  cream  ?  If  you  haven’t 
there’s  a  rare  treat  in  palate-pleasure  for  you.  The  porous  shreds  take  up  and 
neutralize  the  fruit  acid,  holding  the  delicious  aroma  of  the  berry,  presenting  a 
wholesome  combination  that  will  not  disturb  the  weakest  stomach.  More  digest¬ 
ible  and  more  nourishing  than  the  so^y  white  Hour  dough  used  in  making  or¬ 
dinary  short-cake. 

In  white  flour  you  get  the  starch  in  the  wheat  and  little  else.  You  can’t 
make  Muscle  or  Brain  out  of  starch.  In  Shredded  Whole  Wheat  you  get  all  the 
rich  flesh-forming,  muscle-making  elements  stored  in  the  outer  coats  of  the  wheat 
berry  made  digestible  by  the  shredding  process. 

Shredded  Wheat  Blecult  and  TrUcult  are  served  on  nearly  every  ehlp  that  Mile  salt  or  fresh  water 
seas— con vlndns  proof  of  their  wholesomeness  and  digestibility.  They  are  retained  and  assimilated 
when  the  stomacn  rejects  all  other  foods.  The  '*  Vital  Question  *'  Cook  Book  Is  sent  free. 

THE  NATURAL  FOOD 

“It’s  ill  in  the  shreds” 

The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 
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A  BoiKroom 


&•  One-Piect  Liovniorlea 

is  mos+'lao'tisl'aciory 
roortt  in  "{Ke  Kouse 


Stsndsrd  jS«nitai!9lDfe.Co,  Dept.  G,  Pittsburgh,  U.  S.  A. 

OfflcM  and  Showroom*  tn  New  York:  Vu/niT Batldlng,  SS-3T  West  Slat  Street 
liondon,  Enicland,  99  Holbom  Tladnct,  E.  C. 


Health,  cleanliness  and  luxurious  comfort  environ  ^ 
every  home  equipped  with  the  beautiful  porce¬ 

lain  enameled  ware. 

Its  artistic,  simple  beauty  holds  a  decorative  charm  that  adds  the  final  touch  of 
elegance  to  the  modern  home.  Iti>  white  purity  makes  its  every  use  a  joy.  “JlMKhod' 
Ware  is  sanitarily  perfect,  yet  underneath  its  smooth  china-like  surface  is  the  inde¬ 
structibility  of  iron.  Its  cost  is  moderate;  its  installation  the  most  economical — its 
comfort-value  inestimable.  No  home  can  be  sanitary,  convenient  or  even  modernly 
pleasant  and  healthful  without  “Shwdtfd'  Porcelain  Enameled  Ware. 


The  famous  slant  seat 


closet  is  now  supplied  in  “SttmdmdT  Ware. 


Oai  book  **  MODERN  BATHROOMS  ’’  tellt  ron  hoir  to 
pUo,  buy  an4  arrange  your  bathroom  and  iiluitratet  many 
bcaatifal  and  inexpenaiye  rooms,  showing  the  cost  of  each 
ftxtare  io  detail,  together  with  many  hints  on  decoration, 
tiling,  etc.  It  is  the  most  complete  and  beaotifal  booklet 
on  the  sabiect  and  contains  too  pages. 

Tie  kim  nXTUKS  m.  f-n,  CMt  appnxiMtety 

CMitkil  frciitt,  Ubsr  sr  piplii. 


CjIUTION  !  Kvtry  fUf  a/  Wmtt  b$Mrs  9ur 

**  Gr§en  snd  G#/d**  gu*rsmU0  »nd  hss 

9ur  trsdi-mmrk  ^flaadasi^  cert  an  rA«  ••stride.  Unhsi  tkt 
Mtt  smd  trsdfmsrk  srt  •■  the  /htturt  it  i»  ••!  ^flaiimd* 
Ktfu90  tuhti*uUt  —  ihtf  srt  sit  imfgrir  snd  wilt 
cart  yon  mare  im  tk*  end.  The  ward  ^SlaadAmT  it  stsmped  on 
sti  t^anr  nieie/ed  krmu  jfttfnfe  ;  tf^tifj  them  and  eee  thst 
yaii  f0t  the  genuine  trimmimgs  with yur  hstk  snd  Isvstsry^  ete. 
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A  Word  About  the  Tomato  ^ 

Tomatoes  for  Van  Camp’s  are  fresh  from  die 

garden.  J 

That’s  the  way  di^  must  be  for  Van  Camp’s  ^  |  | 

Pork  and  Beans  widi  Tomato  Sauce — so  much 

of  the  tomato’s  flavor  depends  upon  having  it 

just  at  the  point  of  ripeness  before  picking  from 

the  vines. 

The  Van  Camp  Packing  Houses  are  right  in  the  midA  of  r^— 
the  Indiana  tomato  bdt — the  best  tomatoes  in  the  world  pm 
are  grown  right  at  our  very  door.  That  is  one  reason 
why  Van  Camp’s  Pork  and  Beans  with  Tomato  Sauce  Bj 
have  such  a  delicious  flavor.  H 

Van  Camps  know  when  the  tomato  is  at  its  beA.  JuA  I  j 

eat  a  tomato  [ducked  green  and  then  ripened  in  a  baAet  kT  4 

— dien  eat  one  plucked  from  the  vine  when  juA  lipe,  I, 

not  too  soft — that  is  the  spicy  j 

moment — you  will  see  the  dif-  i 
ference. 

Van  Canal’s  Pork  and  Beans  are  as  con- 
HP  jS  venient  to  serve  as  they  are  superior  in 
quality.  When  the  market  man  fails,  or, 
in  any  emergency,  merely  heat  a  can  of 
Van  Camp’s  Pork  and  Beans  in  a  ketde  of 
hot  water,  then  open,  and  you  have  a 
perfect  meat  subAitute — a  subAandal,  ddi- 
,  cious  meal.  NoAId*  like  th«n-hor- 
cheery  —  wholesome  —  SeT- 
urday  night  or  any  time. 

Get  the  savory  Van  Camp's. 


The 

Van  Camp 

Packing 

Company 


Indianapolis 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 
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THIS  is  not  to  tell  you  the  pleasures  in  owning  a  piano  play 
but  to  reflect  the  clearly  defined  sup 


:y  of  one — the  Great  ANGELUS 

When  we  invented  the  first  piano  player  and  named  it  THE 
ANGELUS,  many  people  could  not  realize  that  to  this  mechanism 
we  had  given  human  qualities — life  and  soul.  But  experience  brought 
a  delightful  surprise. 

With  three  devices,  the 

PHRASING  LEVER 

mastering  time,  the  Melody  Buttons — giving  the  subtleties  of  ex¬ 
pression,  the  Diaphragm  Pneumatics — controlling  power  and  the 
delicacy  of  human  touch — all  the  final  touches  of  musical  grace 
are  supremely  under  your  own  control.  Yet  these  three  devices  are 
exclusive  with  the  ANGELUS. 

Thus  with  the  ANGELUS  it  seems  as  though  the  barrier — the 
something  between  you  and  the  soul  of  the  music  itself — had  been 
swept  away,  and  you  were  permitted  to  enter  fully  into  its  perfect 
harmonies  and  melodies  with  sympathy  of  feeling. 

Under  the  control  of  your  own  fingers  you  feel  the  full  mastery 
of  the  noblest  fortissimo  passages,  yet  at  will  you  can  bring  forth 
the  melody  in  the  most  delicate  shadings  of  piano.  Why  not 
experience  these  pleasures  for  yourself? 

If  you  would  only  try  THE  ANGELUS  we  would  not  need 
to  tell  you  this  story  again. 

Descriptive  literature  upon  request 

Purchased  by  Royalty  and  the  World's  Greatest  Musicians 

!  THE  WILCOX  ^  WHITE  CO. 

EttabUihed  1876  MERIDEN,  CONN. 
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Cream  of  WHeat 

meets  hunger's  call,  morning,  noon  and  night 


Trow  Directory,  Printinq  and  Bookbinding  Company 
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it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  you  can  buy  good  soap  anywhere  in 
Europe.” 

The  fact  is,  that  outside  of  the  big  cities,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
obtain  it.  A  few  of  the  hotels  furnish  individual  cakes  of  soap  for  the  use 
of  guests.  But,  as  a  rule,  it  is  not  satisfactory. 

The  thing  to  do  is  to  take  a  plentiful  supply  of  Ivory  Soap  with  you. 

How  many  cakes  should  you  take?  That  depends.  If  you  expect 
to  be  gone  a  month,  four  cakes  are  enough.  Two  months,  eight  cakes. 
Three  months,  twelve  cakes. 


The  special  advantage  of  Ivory  Soap,  for  the  traveler  (as  well  as  for  the  stay- 
at-home)  is  this:  Being  pure  soap,  and  nothing  else,  it  can  be  used  for  bath,  toilet, 
and  shampooing  purposes  as  well  as  for  cleansing  all  sorts  of  things  which  you  do 
not  care  to  entrust  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  average  laundress. 


Ivory  Soap — It  Floats 
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From  TIFFANY 
COLGATE 

he  most  exclusive  jewelers 
in  America  consider  our  box 


"l^orthy  of  reproduction  in  ^old  d 
silver.  We  consider  it  worthy  of 
COLGATE’S  VIOLET  TALC. 

Ztle  coulc/nt i/i2l}rov^e  t/ic pourder  so 
zire  improved  t/20  box. 


